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HIV£R WEIAKFd AND ST. PETKU'S CnURCH, LEED?. 


Bradshaw liimsclf must, at the point we have now 
r^hedi pause and consider. The inexorable railway 
baa not yet penetrated to the foot of Plynlimmon. 
NeverttelesSi there is no lack of projects — no engineer- 


ing difiicalties that may not be overcome^ in connect- 
ing South Wales with the manufacturing diatncts of 
ihe north ; but as other difficulties have intervened, 
we must take things as they are, and find our way 
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northward as best we may. Two routes present tbem- 
selres for the farther prosecution of our journey : 
we may retaace our steps, by way of Hereford to 
Oloimster, where we get on the line of railway which 
will convey us at once to Yorkshire, by way of Bir- 1 
tningbam and the York and North Midland railway ; 
or, pursuing our course a little further northward, i 
strike into the more direct route by the Shrewsbury | 
and Chester lino to Manchester, and thence by the | 
Yorkshire and Lancashire line. Having effected the 
journey in the way which is individually most conve- 
nient, let us suppose ourselves occupied in a survey of 
that important and interesting county. 

Yorkshire occupies a circuit of not less than four 
hundred and sixty square miles ; audits dales and rivers 
are unsurpassed for the beauty of the one and the fer- 
tility of the other. It extends one hundred and thirty 
miles from* east to west, and ninety miles from north to 
south. On the east its coast is washed by the German 
Ocean, from the Humber to the Tees ; on the south, the 
former river separates it from Lincolnshire; on the west 
it is bounded by Cheshire and Lancashire ; and on the 
north by Westmoreland and the county of Durham. It 
is not our purpose to give more than a glance at its 
physical features and its historical associations ; there- 
fore wo need only mention that its political divisions 
are the North, East, and West Ridings. 

By following the course of its principal rivers we 
shall best arrive at the most characteristic feature of 
Yorkshire— -namely, its Dales and Dalesmen. The 
Tees is the most northerly of the Yorkshire rivers ; 
rising in the mountains of Westmoreland, it flows in an 
easterly direction, bounding the North Riding in its 
whole extent, a distance of eighty-threc miles. A tract 
of country along the sea-const is known as the Yale of 
Cleveland, celebrated for its fertility, and formerly for 
its breed of horses. This vale is slightly sprinkled with 
bills, and the soil a loamy clay. From the summit of 
one of these hills — RoseWy Topping — a mognificent 
view is obtained, which is thus described by the histo- 
rian of the district, the Rev. J. Graves 

“ After a tedious labour of nearly an hour up the 
steep aaceat, we reached the rocky summit, from whence 
the most enohentlng prospect opened to our view. 
Before us lay extended the beautiful Vale of Cleve- 
land, with the county of Durham— woods, meadows, 
and cornfields, intersperaed with views of rural villages, 
farms, and country seats. The river Tees is ssen 
winding through the valley, with stately vessels gliding 
on its bosom. To the north and north-east we have 
our first view of the sea, covered with ships whose 
. glittering sails, now fully loosened to the wind, now 
eddying to the breeze, contrast delightfully in the snh» 
beams. To the south the prospect is bounded by a 
chain of hills, rising behind each other in towering 
height, vyiflg with lofty majesty with that on which we 
stand/* 

" (R^iortaBlif^fer Is the Swale, whidi takes 

western ]^nrt of the same Riding, 
iSHfettlbrs' of eohntry called Swale- 


dale — a distnct equally interesting to the antiquary 
and the lover of the picturesque. The Swale, having 
received an addition to its waters in the Wiske, flows 
on till it is lost in the Ure, a few miles below Borough- 
bridge. 

^ RICHMOND. 

Swaledale is more celebrated for its rich grazing 
ground and its great extent than for its beauty, still 
more for the beautiful market-town of Richmond, 
which is situated on its hanks. This town is small, 
but its situation is delightful, and its houses lofty and 
well built. The country round Richmond is extremely 
picturesque ; the Valley of the Swale being skirted in 
many places with perpendicular rocks, almost covered 
with trees and shrubs. From the hills to the norths 
west side of the town the eye is regaled with the most 
magnificent prospects of Richmond and its Castle, 
though seated on a precipitous hill more than a hundred 
feet above the bed of the river. When seen from some 
of these elevations, the eye ranges over the adjacent 
country as far as the Tees, with Cleveland and the Vole 
of York ; even the Cathedral, nt a distance of forty- 
four miles, is said to be visible on a bright day. 
Richmond, indeed, is the admired of all beholders fur 
its remarkable beauties, which are not unassocintod, nt 
the same time, with grandeur and sublimity. 

There are few districts in England, or indeed in any 
country, which abound more in memorials of the past, 
and in delightful scenery, than Richmondshire, as it is 
sometimes called, of winch the old town of Richmond is 
the capital. It stands on a lofty eminence boldly rising 
from the river Swale, which winds round the town and 
the castle in a semicircular direction. It is greatly 
admired by tourists for its romantic beauties ; being 
marked with picturesque gnandeur. The peculiar posi- 
tion and features of this town and neighbourhood are 
well shown in Mr. Warren's drawing. 

Richmond is said to have been a place of good trade 
for three centuries after Conquest; but many 
causes have contributed to its decay ; among these may 
be mentioned the charters granted for holding markets 
In neighbouring towns, and the want of water communi- 
cation, which is entirely precluded by the rocky bed of 
the Swale, and the sadden and violent floods to which 
the river is subject from the heavy rains that full on the 
moors. This drawback has been recently remedied by 
the construction of a hrandi railroad from the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway to Richmond. The 
copper and lead mines of WhitelifTe have, from an early 
period, been leased by- the eorporation to various persons 
up to the present century ; but they are discontinued 
for lack of ore. 

There is a bridge over the Swale at Richmond 
stands at the end of the street called fiargate, and was 
built in 1.789. The bridge constructed by the railway 
company is seen in our engraving. 

The parish churebra huflditigi consisting^^f a 
nave, chancel, and i^tslef, with a tewW U tlje wes^sMi 
ia situated on th6 declivity of the hilt 4ii Frcn'i4^|lilei 
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and the peculiarity of the place causes the walls to be 
unusually high, and the windows appear disproportion- 
ally elevated. Tliis church was confirmed to the 
monastery of St. Mary, at York, in the Norman period. 
There is a massive monument, but certainly of no rc- 
markalde beauty, iii the chancel, to Sir Timothy Hut- 
ton, of Marske, who ** departed this life’’ in 1G29, 
ami contiins the effigies of himself, his wife, and several 
children. ^ His own name is expressed in Greek words, 
and his wife’s is played upfn in divers fantastic ways. 
A hear is pierced by twelve arrows, representing the 
children, eight whole, and four broken, meaning that 
they died in infancy. At the east end of the north 
aisle is the monument of George Cuitto, a landscape 
artist of some local fame, a native of Moulton, near 
Richmond, who died in IBIS, at the ripe age ef seventy- 
five. lie studied his art principally at Rome, under 
the auspices of Sir Lawrence Dundas. On the south 
side of the church, to the west of the steps, is a very 
old fiat monument of freestone, without inscription, 
but believed by tradition to eovei^-a leg. How a mere 
leg, aldmugh a most ‘'honouraUeiaember,” came to 
have this diittoctiofi conferred we will briefly 

teHi^In the year of graee lOM, oM' Master RoWt 
Wiihmee ,wae jounteying, in coxnpaoy with seversl 
olbeiwv leva^ Ruteend, when his horse leapt down 

To the great 


surprise of his comrades he was taken up alive, having 
received no other injury than a broken leg, which was 
soon afterwards amputated, and was here committed to 
its kindred dust. 

Wc have now to give the reader some idea of one of 
the most stupendous fortresses of the Middle Ages. It 
is now in ruins, but 

^Timc has been, that lifts the low, 

And luvcl lays the haughty brow, 

Has scon this broken pile complete, 

Big with tho vanity of state. 

A few centuries since, and these now ruined battle- 
ments stood in all tlie pride of a strength which it might 
have seemed neither time nor storm should subdue. 
Crowned with their martial warriors, tall plumes and 
brilliant penpons received the rays now fidling upon the 
wild flowers ; and spirit-stirring echoes were awakened 
by the trumpet, where now is heard only the sound 
of aerial music, as it plays amid the ruins. ‘ 

Again and again returns the ‘‘ddicste'fboted spring,’* 
and the bbssoms are called by the lark and the cuckoo 
to awake from their winter sleep, and deck afresh Hie 
hoary walls ; but never more shall the ruins arise to 
renewed vigour. 

Richmond Castle was built by the first Eset Alan 
Rufus, son of Hoel, Count of Bietagne. Alan tbo Red, 
who was a near kinsmoi of William, Dokeof MaiUsaiidy, 
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accompanied that warlike prince in his expedition to 
England, and was rewarded for his prowess at Hastings 
with the lands of the Saxon Earl, “ beautiful Edwin,” 
whieh^consisted of no less than two hundred manors and 
townships. This magnificent donation was made A.n. 
1070, at the time when the Conqueror was employed in 
the siege of York, which the said Edwin, Earl of 
Chester, and the Northumbrian Earls Morenr and 
Waltherf, bravely, hut unsuccessfully, defended against 
him. 

The Conqueror conferred on Alan the Red another 
mark of his gracious fiivour, in giving him Ilawise, 
his daughter, in marriage. Alan, being thus loaded 
with riches and honours, built the Castle of Rich- 
mond for the security of his new possessions against the 
* disinherited and outlawed Englishmen in those parts. 

During^he reigns of our Norman Kings, the Earldom 
of%ichmond was possessed by several different families, 
some of whom were allied to the blood royal both of 
England and France. It is unnecessary to mention 
them, even by name, for — 

** Tlio knights ai'o dust, 

And their good sworda arc inist, 

Their souls are with the saints, wc tAst/* 

Many a race since theirs has died out, and been for- 
gotten in the very district which they occupied with all 
the authority of feudal proprietors and feudal lords. 
What, then, would it avail to know their names ! 

Edward 111. gave it to his third son, John of Gaunt, 
who restored it for other lands in exchange ; and the 
King conferred this Earldom on John, Earl of Montford 
and Duke of Hretagno, surnanied the Valiant, to whom 
he also gave one of his daughters in marriage. It after- 
wards passed into the hands of different powerful families, 
till at last it was erected into a duchy by Henry VI 11, 
ill favour of his natural son, Henry Fitzroy, who was 
the first Duke of Richmond, and died in without 

issue. In the reign of Charles II. the honours and 
titles of this duchy were given to Charles Ticnnox, the 
natural son of the King by the Duchess of Fortsmouth, 
and in his family they still remain. 

Richmond Castle is on the south side of the town of 
Richmond, overlooking the Swale, which ruin in a deep 
valley beneath. Between the river — one of the loveliest 
streams which Yorkshire can produce amid her thousand 
rivulets — and the site of the Ca:itle, is a walk of eight 
or nine feet in breadth, about sixty perpendicular above 
the bed of the river, and prei:enting to the eye a preci- 
pice of great abruptness. The ground on which the 
Castle stands is elevated forty or fifty feet above this 
walk, and is faced on that '-ide with massy stones, re- 
sembling a natural rock . The eastern side of the castle- 
yard is also skirted by the Swale ; but here the descent 
instead of being precipitous, as on the south, slopes 
down for the space oi forty or fifty yards to the river. 
The west side of this once almost impregnable fortress 
k with a deep valley, the ascent from which to the 
, is exceedin^y steep. On the north the site of 

little elevated above that of the 


town ; and this is the only side on which it could have 
been accessible to an enemy. 

From the time that the Conquest began to prosper, 
says M. Tliicrry, not young soldiers and warlike chiefs 
alone, but whole families, men, women, and children, 
emigrated from every remote district of Gaul, to seek 
their fortunes in England. To the people on the other 
side of the Channel, this land was like a land newly 
discovered, to which the colonists repair, and which is 
appropriated by the first or by every comer. Our 
neighbours, in fact, came over wholesale ; all ranks and 
orders of society locating themselves together. 

“ William do Ooguwby : 

Came out of llrittany, i 

With big wife Tiffany, ' 

And his maid Afuufras, 

And his doggo Hardigras.** . “ j 

So writes the Saxon rhymer in bitter pleasantry. * 

The Norman Earls of Richmond brought into 
Richmondshire people from their own estates, and hence 
traces of the Norman language may still bo observed in 
every village within the limits of that Yorkshire district. 
Eight centuries have impressed a stamp and credit upon 
phrases originally Norman still in use. Let any one go 
through the quiet, rural villages of Richmondshire, 
especially those parts of it which are strictly in Teesdale 
— ^namely, the parishes of Romaldkirk, Bowes, Bar- 
ningham, Wycliffe, Gilling with its dependencies, and so 
downwards to the inoutli of the Tees, and he will find 
words and phrases, if he should happen to possess a taste 
for genuine provincialisms, which will, owing to their 
originality, surprise and interest him. In this district, if 
anywhere, lingers tlie genuine old language of the time 
of Wycliffe. We have heard it remarked by a gentle- 
man, that lie once read aloud to an old woman in the 
parish of AVycliffe, utterly uneducated, a chapter from 
John Wycliffe's translation of the New Testament, and, 
perhaps because entirely uninformed, she understood, 
without question, every W4>rd as he proceeded, and ex- 
I pressed her delight at hearing the tongue in wliich she 
had been nurtured, read from a printed book. She said 
that it was universal in hc^yoiinger days, “ before folks 
became so fine.” j 

The great strength of the once magnificent Castle 
of Richmond probably deterred besiegers for it plays 
but a very insignificant part in recorded warfare. In 
1174, William the Lion, King of Scotland, entered the 
north of England ; and the importance of this Castle 
is shown in the metrical romance of Jotdan Fantosmo, 
by Henry II, anxiously inquiring, when the defection 
of one powerful baron after another was reported— “ Is 
Ranulf de Glanvillc in Richemunt ?” And when Brian, 
the messenger of that ever-to-be-reinemb6red statesman 
and lawyer, arrived at London, to announce to his 
monarch the defeat of the ScotS|. Henry asks the 
servant, Has the King of Scotlaid entered Riche- 
munt ?” Glanvill# attacked tlie Lion, as he was 
tilting in a meadow near Alnwick -^lastle, with only 
sixty Scottish lords near him, madi the whole party 
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captives* and confined the most important prisoner in 
Richmond Castle, “ in a very narrow dungeon,** He 
was conveyed from thence to Falaise, a town in Nor- 
mandy, and obtained his liberation by taking an oath 
of allegiance to England. The signal discomfiture of 
William is stated to have taken place on a Sunday, at 
the time Henry was hypocritically kissing the shrine of 
the blessed and glorious martyr,’* Thomas a Bcckct, 
in Canterbury Cathedral ; and one of Merlin’s pro- 1 
phccies, which not long before had been applied to 
Henry himself, when hard pressed by the Breton 
auxiliaries of his rebel sons, was soon transferred to 
the capacious shoulders of the Scottish King, the Ar- 
morican (or Breton) Gulf being defined to moan the 
Castle of Richmond, from the Breton princes who held 
its heritage. The oracle ran : — “ In his mouth shall 
be plitced a bit forged in the Armoricaii Gulf.’* 

Jn 1317, Richmond Castle w'as the residence of the 
Karl, called Schyr Thomas, the Governor of the Marches, 
the great rival of the Douglas, The English noble 
said, that if he once saw the Scottish chieftain’s banner 
displayed “ upon war, he would assemble upon it.” 
lie heard that Douglas intended to make a sumptuous 
feast at Lyntailcy, and that the country generally was 
clear; he therefore advanced with a very largo force, 
which he furnished with axes to hew Tedworth Forest, 
the haunt of Douglas, completely down. But the spies 
of that noble warrior saw them. Douglas took fifty 
men, who lay in ambush at a narrow point, and shot 
down upon the unsuspecting foe, with the dreaded 
shout of “Douglas ! Douglas! ” and the banner of that 
chief triumphant in the breeze. Richmond \vas borne 
down, and the Douglas, with a knife, dispatched him, 
without, however, knowing who his victim was. He 
look only with liim, in token of the exploit, “ an hat 
upon hys helm,” which was “ furry t.” The Earl's men 
bore the dead body away, and Douglas afterwards fell 
in with anotlier detachment, a prisoner taken from whicli 
gave him the joyful intelligence that Schyr Thomas was 
the fallen man. 

Several parts of this grand baronial residence demand 
a few words of description. Robin Hood's Tower is 
interesting. Tlie ground-fioor forms a vaulted chapel — 
that of St. Nicholas — which is of very minute dimen- 
sions, being only about thirteen feet long by ten wide, 
and twelve feet high. It is arcaded round, and has 
been ornamented ^ith sketches of figures designed with 
red paint. The east window is a long loop<holc, the 
sill of which formed the «altar. The next tower is the 
Golden Tower, or Gold Hole, being so denominated 
from a story of treasure having been found in it. Some 
years ago an excavation w^as made to di.?cover either an 
entrance to it from the court, or more gold (professedly, 
of course, the former) ; but it is remarkable that no 
such doorway could be discovered, though the hole was 
about six yards deep. A small archway opens at the 
foot into a long subterraneous passage, which is choked 
up by fallen masses of stone. Tradition equally de- 
lights to giving the character of a dungeon, or a place 
of concealment, to this tower, and in making it the 


entrantc to a passage under the bed of the Swale to 
St. Martin’s Priory, through which the ladies of the 
Castle might retire for protection in cases of emergency. 

In Speed’s plan of Richmond, there is an opening shown 
in the Earl’s orchard opposite the Castle, described as 
a “ vault that goeth under the river, and aseendeth up 
into the Castle but all traces of this exit have long 
since vanished. Adjoining this tower is the Hall of 
Scotland, which acted as the great banque ting-room 
of the Castle. At the end of the hall, where the wall 
breaks off even with the surface, is a scat which 
George IV., while Piince of Wales, visited, and declared 
to command the noblest prospect he had ever beheld. 
The Keep is about a hundred feet high ; and the walls 
are eleven feet thick ; the lower story is supported by 
avast column of stone in the middle, from which spring 
circular arches closing the top ; the staircase goes only 
to the first chamber, the rest of it being dilapidate^ as 
the floors of the two upper rooms have fallen in. In 
this part of the old fortress is a well of excellent 
water. 

The walks round tliis interesting ruin of ancient 
days present a succession of the most varied and ro- 
mantic scenery, Swaledale is in many parts skirted 
with bold rocks, almost covered with trees and shrubs. 

“ The eliflV, that rear llio haughty head 
High o’er the river's daTksomo hed, 

Were now all naked, wild, and gray, 

Now waving nil with greenwood spray ; 

Hero trees to every ere vice clung, 

And o’er tho dell their hranches hung; 

And there, all splinter’d and uneven, 

'J’he shiver’d rocks ascend to heaven; 

Oft, loo, Ibo ivy swathed their breast, 

And wreathed its garland round their crest, 

Or from the spires hade loosely flare 
Its tendrils iu the middle air.’* 

In the career of Prince Arthur, the celebrated 
British chief, as transmitted to us by later romancers, 
truth is so thickly overlaid by fiction, that many * 
writers — Milton among them — have denied that such a 
person ever existed. Of this, however, there seems no 
more reason to doubt than of the existence of Hengist, 
Cerdic, or any other man of note of that remote period. 
The most ancient specimens of Welsh poetry — the 
Triads, the poems of Llwarch Hen, and of Talie&iii — 
speak of him, not as the fabulous prodigy described by 
later writers, but as a prince and captain of eminence. 
But whether he be a real or imaginary person, certain 
it is that the island both north and south abounds in 
memorials of his fame. 

Not satisfied in depicting him as more than mortal 
in his daring feats of arms, the romancists assert that 
he owed his birth to a magical device, and that instead 
of dying in battle, as represented in his early biogra- 
phers, he was only conveyed away by the fairies into 
some secret place, where he should remain for a time, 
and then return again and reign in as great authority, 
and with as much splendour, as ever. One of tho 
places chosen by tradition for the abiding-place of 
Prince Arthur and his court, during the enchanted 
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LKUKNl) OF THE SEEEPEllS, IX RICHMOND CASTLE. 


flleepi is Richmond Castlo. One (l«ny, the year uncer- 
tain, a person was walking round the old fortress, when 
he was accosted hy a my.stcriou8 stranger, who took 
him into a huge subterranean vault bcneatli the castle, 
where a great multitude of people of both sexes were 
lying on the ground in all sorts of attitudes, as if in 
deep slumber. In this chamber a horn and a sword 
were presented to him by his companion, for the pur- 
pose of releasing the sleepers from »heir long listless- 
ness ; but when he drew the sword half out of its 
sheath, a stir among them all affrighted him, that he 
let the blade slip back to its place. This act of pusil- 
lanimity called forth a burst of indignation from the 
mysterious stranger, who, after uttering tlio following 
rhyme, suddenly disappeared *■ 

“ Potter, Potter Tliomsou ! 

If U>ou had eithe*' diawr 
The Bv^ird, or bloM n that horn, 

; Thou *{I been ihc I’jckiest man 

That'i^ter (yot) was hr'rn.*’ 

tradition adde; that no opportunity of breaking 

^ ^ 


the enchantment will again be afforded before u definite 
time has elMpsed. * 

The dissolution of the numerous and potent religious 
houses in Jlichinondshire, roused the people to a state 
of frenzy. During Captain Aske’s rebellion, the Duke 
of Norfolk writes to court on February 3rd, 1536-7, 
“ that there was to be n great assembly in ilichmond 
of the men about Middleham, Richmond, and the dales; 
and that he had sent such a sharp message to them, 
that if it did not break their intention, it should not be 
long ere he looked upon them.** In fact, martial law 
being proclaimed in all the northern counties, Henry 
Vlir, wrote minute instructions to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, fearing that nobleman might he too lenient. 
“ Our pleasure is,** saith the sanguinary king, that 
before you shall close up our banner again, you shall 
in any wise cause such dreadful execution to be done 
upon a good number of the inhabitants of every town, 
village, and hamlet as have offended in this rebellion, 
as well as by the them up in trees as by the 

quartering of themi and the setting of their heads and 
quarters in every town, great and inmil r miift 
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such other places, as they may be a fearful spectacle to 
all other hereafter that would practise any like matter* 
which we require you to do, without pity or respect, 
according to our former letters." 

Leaving Richmond on its right bank, the Swale 
enters the Vale of York, and flows through that level 
country till it reaches the Wiske, a small river which 
rises near Osmotherley, at the foot of the moors on the 
w'estern edge of Cleveland, and takes first a northerly and 
then a westerly direction. Afterwards running to the 
south, the Wiske passes Northallerton and Thirsk on the 
west, and falls into the Swale below TopclilT. Having 
received this addition to its waters, the Swulo pursues 
its course till it unites its waters with the Ure, a few 
miles below Boroughbrldgc. 

The Ure takes its rise in the mountain range which 
divides Yorkshire on the west from Westmoreland, a 
few miles to the north of the source of tlic Swale. This 
river has been sometimes termed tho%ure and the 
Jorc, as the dale through which it flows has been 
termed Wensleydale, otherwise Yorevalc or Jorcvalle, 
a beautiful and extensive valley, commencing at Kilgram 
Bridge, and extending westward, almost to the confines 
of Westmoreland. In this district a variety of scenery 
is found, unsurpassed in beauty by any in England. 
Mountains, clothed at their summits with purple 
heather, interspersed with huge crags, and at their 
bases with luxuriant herbage, bound the view on 
cither hand. Down the valley flows the winding Ure, 
one of the most serpentine of our rivers ; now boiling 
and foaming in its narrow channel, over its bed of 
limestone — now forming cascades of great beauty, and 
anon spreading out into a broad smooth stream, ns 
calm and placid as a lowland lake. On tlie banks lie 
rich pastures, occasionally relieved, on the eastern 
extremity of the dale, by rich corn-fields. Other 
streams, mere mountain torrents, increase the waters of 
the U re during their course. 

We have mentioned the dalesmen as well as the 
dales as being peculiar to Yorkshire. Their native 
dale forms the pride of the dalesman, and the Yore 
has found its historian in Mr. Jones Barker, from 
wliose interesting volume the above is an abstract : 
** The Yore, differently named the Uro, Eure, and the 
Jore," he proceeds, ** losing its name below Borough- 
bridge, where it receives the insignifleant Ouse, and 
when afterwards augmented by the Derwentjt becomes 
the mighty Humber, is ' a circumstance that provokes 
the poet’s ire. At what time the change took place is 
uncertain ; but there is a strong presumption that the 
river which now washes tho walls of York W'as an- 
ciently called Eure or Yore, whence the city seems to 
have derived its name, as also did the county.” 

There are several smaller ^ dales branching out of 
Wensleydale, of which they may be accounted a part. 
These are Bishopdale, Roedale, which last also contains 
Lake Semer-water, a sheet of water covering upwards 
of a hundred acres, in many places forty-five feet deep. 
It also contains natural objects of great interest in 
Aysgarth Force, Hardraw Scaur, Mill Qillforce, and 


Leyburn Shawl, the last a lofty terrace from which the 
eye may range from the Cleveland Hills at the mouth 
of the Tees, to the borders of Westmoreland. Rich in his* 
toric associations, Wensleydale contains the royal Castle 
of Middleham, Richard the Third’s favourite residence ; 
Bolton Castle, where Mary, Queen of Scots, spent a por- 
tion of her captivity ; Jorevulle or Jerveaux, a rich and 
mitred abbey, now a pile of ruins ; and in Coverdale are 
the remains of Coverhain Abbey. Wensleydale is a 
royal forest, of which the Duke of Leeds, hereditary 
constable and Lord of Middleham, through descent 
from the family of Conyers, is her Majesty's ranger. 

About throe miles below Mashain the Ure becomes 
tho boundary between the North and West Riding, till 
it reaches Ripou, from whence it makes a circuit into 
the West Riding for a few miles. In its further course 
its waters are increased by those of the Nidd and 
of the picturesque valley of Netherdule. Tho Ouse, 
thus augmented, flows gently on to York, where it is 
joined by the Foss, a small stream rising in the How- 
ardian Hills. From York, tho Ouse takes a southerly 
winding direction, and becomes tho boundary of the 
East and West Ridings. About eight miles below 
York, tho Ouse and the Wharf mingle their waters. 
This river, vising at the foot of the Craven Hills, waters 
the beautiful vale of WharfdaM| having crossed tho 
West Riding for more than fifty miles, and passed in 
its course through Otlcy, Nctherby, and Tadcaster. 
About four miles below Selby the Ouse, now a smooth 
and broad stream, receives the Derwent into its bosom. 

This river rises in the eastern moorlands of the 
North Riding, within a few miles of the sen, and eight 
miles from Scarborough, takes a southerly course 
through the romantic village of Hackiiess, and nearly 
parallel with the coast, till it comes to the foot of the 
Wolds. Here it takes a westerly and south-west 
direction, receives the Rye from llclmsley, passes the 
town of Malton, up to which it is navigable from the 
Ouse for vessels of twenty-four tons. The Derwent is 
the boundary between the North and East Ridings, 
from its junction with the Hertford, till it approaches 
Stamford Bridge, where it enters tho East Riding. At 
the village of Barmby it enters tlie Ouse, which now 
continues its course nearly south-east towards Borth- 
ferry, where it is joined by the Calder and Aire. 

This junction brings a great accession of waters to 
the Ouse. * The Aire issues from the Craven Hills, 
and glides with a smooth, slow, and serpentine course 
nearly in a south-east direction along the winding valley 
of Airdale^a valley scarcely a mile in breadth, hut 
about thirty-five miles in length— to Leeds, affording 
navigation to that important manufacturing town. The 
Aire fiows on to Castleford, near to which place it 
receives the Calder, a river which rises on tho edge of 
Lancashire, takes its direction easterly, leaving Halifax 
about two miles to the north, and passing by Dewsbury 
to Wakefield, from whence, running nearly north-east, 
it reaches Castleford, where, joining the Aire, their 
united currents flow in an easterly course towards 
Snaith, where they join the Ouse. One more river the 
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Ouse receives. The Don, rising in the western moors 
beyond Pennystone, flows in a south-easterly direction 
to Sheffield ; then turning to the north-east, and passing 
by Rotherham, glides along a narrow but picturesque 
vale by Coninbrough and Doncaster. Continuing its 
course through the flat country in a north-cast and 
northerly direction it enters the Ouse at the village of 
Gkiole. 

The Ouse having now received all its Yorkshire 
waters is as wide as the Thames at London. It makes 
a circuit to the south, nc<ar Swiiiefleet, and then takes 
a north-easterly direction to its confluence with the 
Trent from Lincolnshire. Here it takes the name of 
the Humber, whose waters wc have already described. 

This brief sketch of the Yorkshire water courses will 
convey some idea of this important county. Along the 
coast from Scarborough to Cleveland the face of the 
country is bold and billy, the cliffs being generally 
from sixty and seventy to one hundred and fifty feet 
high. From the clifi' the country rises abruptly to the 
height of three or four hundred feet ; and a little 
further inland successive hills, rising one above the 
other, form the elevated tract of moorlands. Stoupe 
Brow, which is on the coast, at the distance of fourteen 
miles from Scarborough, and about seven from Whitby, 
rises to the height oMight hundred and ninety-three 
feet. Tbe soil along the coast is everywhere a strong 
clay ; and the sloping position of the moors towards 
the sea renders the climate bleak, cold, and stormy. 

The country between York and the coast is now 
intersected by various lines of railway. The Pickering 
and Whitby line is open from York to Whitby ; leaving 
Malton on the left hand, this lino opens up some of the 
most picturesque of the scenes we have been describing ; 
a branch of the same line, having a junction at Bil- 
liugton, a little beyond Malton, goes on to Scarhorougli, 
which is also reached by a line running from Hull to 
Scarborough, through Beverley, Drillield, and Brid- 
lington. 

WHITBY. j 

On this coast the ruins of Whitby Abbey stand out 
in bold relief ; and no more imposing view can present 
itself to tlie eye of the traveller than this, as seen from 
the sea in the bright moonlight. 

Viewed from the entrance of the harbour, from the 
northward, and also from other points, the ancient abbey 
and town of Whitby present a raojt picturesque and ani- 
mated scene. The town is chii fly built on the sloping 
hanks of the river Esk, by which it is divided into two 
parts— that on the west side being the most populous. 
The opposite parts of the town are connected by means 
of a drawbridge, so constructed as to allow to 

pass through. Af high-water, the river above the 
bridge expands into a spacious harbour, where ships 
can lie in perfect secu:*ity bu: at ebb-tide, except in 
the mid-channel, the harbour is nearly dry. 

, TyTfirst authenti5^,.aei ouut we have of Whitby is 
in ** Ecclesiastical liislory.” In the 

that historian, it was called, in the Anglo- 


Saxon, Screonshalii, a name which he interprets in 
Latin by the words Sinus Fari — that is, “ Lighthouse 
Bay.** Subsequently,^ it received from the Danes its 
present name of Whitby — a word which is probably 
derived from huit or whit^ white ; and hj, a dwelling. 

Tiie Abbey of Streonshalh was founded in G58, by 
St. Hilda, a lady of royal descent, who had previously 
exercised the oilice of Prioress of Hartlepool. The 
new monastery — which, like Tynemouth, was originally 
intended. for monks as well as iiuns — in a short time 
became so famous that a synod for settling certain 
religious disputes was held hero in 064, only six years 
from the date of its foundation. 

Of the number of those who were educated for the 
ministry at Streonsluilh, or Whitby, no less than six 
were accounted worthy of Episcopal dignity — amongst 
them, John of Beverley was particularly celebrated as 
one of the most holy and celebrated personages of his 
age. The moiftstcry had also the honour of producing 
Caodmon, who may be considered the father of English 
poetry. This celebrated Anglo-Saxon poet accustotned 
himself to the study of religious poetry, which he began 
late in life. 

Cmdmon was an unlettered peasant, who knew 
nothing of poetry or verse until he was stricken in 
years — when the gift was communicated to him one 
night as he lay asleep in an ox-stalJ, to which ho had 
retired from a jovial meeting because he could not sing 
a song w'lioii it came to his turn. In his sleep, Crndmoii 
composed a hymn ; and the gift of verse-making being 
continued to him wlien awake, he bccanm an object of 
attention. St, Hilda, hearing of his wonderful talent, 
sent for him to the monastery over which she presided, 
and prevailed on him to abandon the dress and toil of 
a labourer for a monk’s habit and retired leisure at 
Slrconshalh, where he is supposed to havo died about 
the beginning of 080. St. Hilda herself died on the 
17th November in the same y(‘ar, aged sixty-six. For 
many ages after her death, tlio memory of St. Hilda 
was cherished w ith veneration by the inhabitants of the 
eastern coast of England — from the Humber to the 
Tweed ; nor was superstition slow in ascribing to her 
many deeds of marvellous power. 

Amongst the curiosities of this part of the coast arc 
the arnmonitm, or snake-stones, found in almost every 
place where the alum rock exists, and particularly at 
Whitby Scar, between high-w’ater and low-water mark. 
This scar, or rock, is formed: by a stratum of alu- 
niine, nearly on a level with the surface of the ocean, 
and the snakes (as they are called) are all inclosed in 
hard elliptical stones, which seem to have been stuck 
tht-reiii, being coiled up in spiral volutes, and every 
way resembling that animal in their form and shape, 
save only in the head, which always is wanting. These 
fossil sliells were long supposed to have been real 
snakes, and the want of heads was no valid objection 
to the hypothesis, since the monkish tradition alleged 
that the whole race of serpents, by which the territory 
of Lady Hilda had been infested, were at pnee de- 
ciipitated and petrified through that good eaint*a!^yer8. 
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Our modern geologists h&ve, however, given a more 
reasonable explanation of these fossils, which are here 
met with of various sizes. ^ 

It is also ascribed to the power of St. Hilda that the 
wild geese, which in winter fly in great flocks to lakes 
.and unfrozen riversr-of the southern parts, to the great 
amusement of many, fall down suddenly upon the 
ground when they are upon their flight over certain 
fields in the neighbourhood of Whitby. Camden at- 
tributes this circumstance to “some 
occult quality of the ground, and 
to somewhat of antipathy between 
it and the geese, such, as they say, 
is betwixt wolves and scryllaroots.’* 

The knowledge of science has, how - 
ever, advanced since the days of 
Camden, and points out the origin 
of the fable from the number of 
sea-gulls that, when flying from a 
storm, often alight near Whitby, 
and from the arrival of woodcocks 
and other birds of passage, which, 
being tired, do the same upon their 
arrival after a long flight. 

iElfreda, the daughter of King 
Oswy, succeeded St. Hilda in the 
oflice of abbess, and died in 713. 

From this period until 807 nothing 
certain is known respecting the 
history of the monastery, except 
that in the latter year it was de- 
stroyed by the Danes, who, about 
the same time, destroyed various 
other places upon the eastern coast. 

After having remained in ruins for 
upwards of 200 years, It was, in 
« 1070, rc-estiiblished by lleinfrcd, 

' one of the monks of Evesham. 

William dc Percy, a powerful Nor- 
[ man baron, who had kno w’u B ein fred 
{ before ho became a monk, as a 
soldier in the army of William the 
Conqueror, was the principal contri- 
butor to the new foundation, which 
was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 

Hilda, and appropriated to monks 
solely. Under a succession of abbots, 
the monastery of Whitby continued 
to flourish, until its suppression in 
1539. At the dissolution, llicbard 
Cholmley, Esq., obtained a lease for twenty-one years of 
the site of the abbey and several portions of its l.ands. 
In 1550, these were sold by the Crowm to John, Earl 
of Warwick ; but they eventually came into thd^posses- 
slon of the family of Cholmli.y, who enjoy many valua- 
bflf rights and privileges as lords of the manor of 
Whitby. On the dissolution of the monastery, the roof 
was stripped of lead, the bells weie lakcu down, and 
I only the bare walls left to the mercy of the weather, 
I which, together withacertain helps from the hand of 


man, has reduced the once stately building to the frag- 
ment which remains. The tower, which formed so fine 
a feature of the abbey church, fell no longer ago than 
1830. 

A singular custom, called “ making the penny stake 
hedge,** is annually performed at Wliitby by certain 
tenants of the lord of the manor. It consists in driving 
a certain number of stakes, which, according to the 
ancient form, were to he cut with a knife of the value 


Henry IF., after the conquest of England by William 
Duke of Normandy, we may here mention that William 
dc Bruce, the I^ord of Sneaton, called Ralph de Piercy, 
with a gentleman and freeholder ^bo was then called 
Allatson, did, in the month of October, the 16th day 
of the said month, appoint to meet and hunt the wild 
hoar, in a certain wood or desert called Eskdaleside. 
The wood or place did belong to the abbot of the 
monastery of Whitby, who was called Sedman. There 
the aforesaid gentlemen did meet with their boar, 



of one penny, on the south side of the 
Esk, at low-water mark, at nine in the 
morning of Ascension-day, while a man 
with a horn blows, “Out upon you! out 
upon you ! ** to the shame of the per- 
sons whose duty it is to drive the 
stakes. The origin of this custom is 
related in the follow- 
ing curious legend 
“ In the fifth year 
of the reign of King 
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stave*, and hounds, in the place aroienamed, and there I (mos< cruelly) slay me. And that you may the better 


found a great wild boar« and tbe hounds did run him 
very well near about the chapel and hermitage of £sk* 
dalesidc, where there was a monk of Whitby, who was 
an hermit. The boar being sore wounded and hotly 
pursued, and dead run, took him in at the chapel door, 
and there laid him down and presently died. The 
hei^mit shut the hounds forth from the chapel, and kept 
himself within at his meditation and prayers, the 
hounds standing at hay withoiiti The gentlemen in 
the thick of the wood being behind their game, follow- 
ing the cry of their hounds, catne to the hermitage, and 
found the hounds round the chapel. Then came the 
gentlemen to the door of the chapel, and called the 
hermit, who did open the door, and came forth, and 
within lay the boar dead, for the which the gentlemen, 
in a fury because their hounds were put off their game, 
did (most violently and cruelly) run at the hermit with 
their boar-staves, whereof he died. 

The gentlemen knowing their peril took sanctuary 
at Scarborough ; but at that time the abhot being in 
great favour with the king did turn them out, and 
exposed them to tbe severity of the law. The hermit 
being at the point of death, desired the presence of the 
abbot, and asked him to send for the gentlemen who 
had 80 cruelly wounded him. The abbot and the gen- 
tlemen in duo time arrived, and the hermit being very 
weak said — * I am sure to die of these wounds.* The 
abbot answered — * They shall die for thee.* ‘ Ilut,* 
said the hermit, * not so, for I freely forgive them my 
death, if they be content to be enjoyned to this penance 
for the safeguard of their souls.* The odendera, 
anxious to save their lives, bade the hermit enjoin 
what he would, who then said — ‘ You and yours shall 
hold your lands of the abbot of Whitby, and his suc- 
cessors, in this manner, — that upon Ascension- eve yon, 
or some of you, shall come to the Wood of the Stray 
Hoad, which is Eskdalcside, the same day at sunrising, 
and then shall the officer of the abbot blow his horn to 
the intent that you may know how to find liiin ; and 
he shall deliver unto you, William de Bruce, fen siahs, 
ten stout stavvesy and ten yeddeSy to be cut by you, or 
those that come for you, with a knife of a penny price ; 
and you, Ralph de Pieroie, shall take one-and -twenty 
of each sort, to ‘be cut in tbe same manner ; and you, 
Allatson, shall take nine of each sort, to be cut as 
aforesaid, and to be taken on your backs and carried 
to the town of Whitby, and so to be there before nine 
of the clock of the day afoiemcntioiied ; and at the 
hour of nine of the clock (if it be full sea, to cease that 
service), as long ns it is low water, at nine of the clock, 
the same hour cackrof you shall set your stakes at the 
brim of the water — each stake a yard from another— and 
80 yedder them as with your yeddesy and so stake on each 
side with your stout sttm^es, that they stand three tides 
without removing by force of the water. Each of you 
shall make them in several places at the hour afore- 
uaine^'^except it be fall sea at that hour— which when 
bappfitu to pass, that service shall cease ; and 
do this service in remembrance that you did 


call to God for repentance and find mercie, and do 
good works, the offidik of Eskdalcside shall blow his 
horn— upon you ! — Out upon you / — Out upon you / 
for the heinous crime of you. And if you and your 
successors do refuse this service— ^so long as it shall 
notfbe full sea— at that hour aforesaid, you and yours 
shall forfeit all your lands to the Abbot of Whitby, or 
Ilfs successors.’ The hermit’s stipulation having been 
agreed to by the culprits, and also the abbot, the 
wounded man died the 18th Dec., 1159.** { 

Sir Walter Scott, in “ Marmion,*’ in alluding to the 
above legend, and also to those respecting the Whitby 
snakes, and the alighting of birds, says 

Then Whitby’s nuns exulting loUl, 

How in th(‘ir bouso lluce barons bold 
Must menial service do ; 

While liorns blow out n note of shame, 

And Monks cry ‘ h’ye upon your name ! 

Jn M'rath for loss of .silvan game, 

St. llibla’s priest ye slew.* 

‘ This, on Asetnusion-day, each year, 

While labouring on our harbour pier, 

Must llt'rbert, Bruce, and Percy liear.’ 

They told how in their convcnt-ccll, 

A Saxon princess once did dwell, 

Tho lovely Jldclllcd ; 

And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
AYas changed into a coil of stone, 

When holy Hilda pray’d ; 

Themselves, within their holy hound. 

Their stony folds had often found. 

They told, how sea-fowls’ pinions fail, 

As over AVhithy's towers they sail. 

And sinking down, with tlultcrings faint, 

They do their homage to the saint.” 

The ruins of tho once famous Abbey stand on a clilf 
240 feet high, south-east of, and overlooking the town. 

The existing remains consist of the choir, the north ' 
transept,^ and part of the west front. The offices of 
the monastery have been entirely removed. Tho 
Abbey Church was constructed in the usual form of a 
cross, and had tlireo aisles. Over tlie centre of tho 
cross rose a large tower ; the length of tlic cliurch was 
about 252 feet ; the breadth of the middle aisle about 
30 feet, that of the side aisles eacli 13 feet ; the 
height of the tower was 104 feet, that of the walls 
GO feet. 

In the town of Whitby the streets, in both parts of 
the town, are narrow, but they are generally well paved 
and lighted. The ground on each side of the river 
rises rapidly, more especially on the east side. The 
harbour has a bar at the mouth of only 10 feet of water 
in the spring tides. 

Erom the lighthouse, on the western pier, a tide- 
light is«displayed at night-time, as long as there is 
eight feet of water at the bar during the same period of 
the tide ; in the day a flag is hoisted on the west cliji'. 

It is high water at Whitby Pier at forty minutes past 
three o'clock^ at the fuH r^nd change of the moon. 

There are in Whitby a custom-liouse, town-hall, 
dispensary, a seamen’s hospital, ]glac€s of j^blic wor- 
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ship, in addition to those of the Church of England, for 
several classes of Dissenters. 

There*are also several excellent schools, and other 
useful public institutions. The principal trades carried 
on in Whitby are ship-building and the manufacture of 
sailcloth. Its principal imports are coals from New- 
castle and Sunderland ; and timber, hemp, flax, tar, 
iron, and tallow, from the Baltic. Alum, manufactured 
in the neighbourhood, is shipped at Whitby ; but the 
principal article of export is stones for building, of 
which large quantities are sent to London. Whitby, 
by the Reform Bill, sends one member to Parliament ; 
and, according to a parliamentary return, dated the 
23rd March, 1842, the number of vessels of upwards of 
.'>0 tons, registered at the port of Whitby, was 291, the 
burthen of which was estimated at 47,837 tons. 

Many places in the neighbourhood of Whitby possess 
great interest, amongst which “ Robin Hood's Bay,” a 
bold and picturesque portion of the Yorkshire coast, is 
at a distance of six miles south-east from W’hitby. 
This village derives its name from the famous outlaw 
Robin Hood, respecting whom tradition tells us, that 
when military parties were sent out, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, to apprehend him and his “ merrio 
men,” he often found it necessary to forsake that and 
the southern parts of Yorkshire, and retreating north- 
wards, to cross the moors that separate Whitby from 
the rest of the country, where, gaining the sea-coast, 
he always had in readiness a number of fishing- vessels, 
on board of which he could take refuge if he felt 
himself pursued. His chief place of resort at t^cse 
times is said tr> have been this bay ; and certain tumuli 
in the vicinity were long believed to have been thrown 
up by him as butts to exercise bis men in the use of 
the bow. But in the year 1771, one of these being 
opened, a quantity of human bones were found, which 
showed that these had been the burial-places of either 
the Danes, Saxons, or ancient Britons. However, it 
is not impossible that Robin Hood might make use of 
the mounds or burrows which he found ready formed. 

In connection with Robin Hood's visits to this 
neighbourhood, tradition also informs us that on one 
occasion Robin Hood, attended by Little Jolm, went 
and dined with the Abbot of Whitby, who, having often 
heard of their dexterity in shooting with the long bow, 
requested them, after dinner, to sliow him a specimen. 
In order to oblige their friendly entertainer, they went 
up to the top of the Abbey, and each shot an arrow, 
which fell so far froin Whitby, that the abbot was 
greatly astonished, and in memorial thereof a pillar was 
set up by him to mark the place. 

Beyond the narrow strip of land on the coast, is the 
wild and moanU|inous tract called the Eastern Moor- 
landi, occupying a space of about thirty miles in length 
from east to west, and fiftet u in breadth from north to 
south. These moorlands are indented by a number of 
beautiful and fertile dales. The higher hills are covered 
with large blocks of freestone ; in others are extensive 
bedt of peatsmoes, in many plaees very deep and nearly 
impassable; tliete are usually covered with Erica 


tehreehiXf and rwicrcrfa, in some places mixed with bent 
grass and rushes. The basis of all this district is 
invariably freestone. The western end of these moor- 
lands, which is called Hamilton, is generally a fine 
loamy soil upon a limestone rock, producing coarse 
grass and bent, mixed with ling. 

The cultivated dales, situated among the moors, arc 
pretty extensive, some of them containing thousands 
of acres ; Eskdale and Bifsdale much more. The level 
land at the bottom of the vales is seldom more than two 
or three hundred yards in breadth ; but the sides of the 
hills are generally cultivated for half-a-mile to a mile 
and a-hiilf up the hills. These moorlands are bleak 
and dreary, being destitute of wood except in the 
dales, where a few dwarfish trees may be seen among 
the scattered habitations. The roads leading from 
Whitby, Guinsborough, Slokcsly, and Bickering 
scarcely present a living object. Some of the hills, 
however, command magnificent and picturesque views, 
near the edge of this rugged and mountainous region. 

In descending the Blue Bank on the l^ickering road, 
about four miles from Whitby, a most delightful view 
presents itself of a varied and highly-cultivated district. 
The beautiful Vale of Eskdale bursts upon the view, 
and for the space of four miles displays its unsurpassed 
and w'inding scenery ; while the venerable ruins of 
Whitby, with the German Ocean for a background, 
form a strikingly-conspicuous object. The hills on 
the southern edge of the moors .'ifford views of Roe- 
dale, the TTow^aniian Hills, and the Wolds of the East 
Hiding. Various points of the llainiltoii Hills com- 
mand extensive views over the Vale of York, as far as 
the western moors. But the most striking object in 
this rugged district is the peaked mountain culled 
Hosebury Topping. This mountain serves as a land- 
mark to sailors, and fiitnishes the inhabitants of Cleve- 
land with an infallible sign of the weather — for when its 
top is darkened with clouds, rain generally follows. 
Hence the proverb, 

“ When Hosebury Topping wears a cap. 

Let ClcYcluud then beware of a clap/* 

The extensive Vale of York may be said to com- 
mence at the Tees, extending to llio southern boun- 
daries of the county. Erom the Tees the valley has a 
general slope, interrupted by some irregularities of 
surface, as fur as York, where it sinks into a perfect 
I fiat. The nortliern part has the moorland on each side, 
except where it enters into Cleveland, or is separated 
from Roedale by the Howardian Hills, till it approaches 
within ten miles of York. It there obtains a greater 
breadth, extending itself to the East Riding, Avhere it 
is bounded by the Wolds on the east, extending north- 
ward as far as the Humber. Thus the Vale of York 
comprises no small part of the East and West, as well 
as the North Ridings, extending from north to south 
quite through the middle of the county. 

Having thus briefly describe d tlie physical features 
of the countyi we must pause'and describe some of its 
great industrial characteristics. 


LEEDS. 

AND THE CLOTHING DISTRICT. 


There is no county in England which presents more 
diverse features in its diifcrcnt parts than Yorkshire — 
the huge, wide**spreading Yorkshire. And yet these 
differences have been brought about more by man’s 
busy doings, than by the physical structure of the 
county : or rather, certain diversities being established 
by Nature in her geological developments, man has 
given a more and more marked character to these 
diversities by his steam-engines, his looms, his spinning 
machines, and his mining operations. 

Beginning at York, and following the mcanderings 
of the Derwent, from the vicinity of that ancient city 
to the vicinity of Scarborough, wc have a line of 
demarcation through a portion of the county. Begin- 
ning again at York, and following the Ouse until it 
empties itself into the Humber, we have a second 
irregular line. Starting a third time from the same 
point, and proceeding north-west to the boundary of 
Westmorland, partly along the upper valley of the 
Ouse, and partly along the ridge of a chain of moun- 
tains, wc have a third line of separation. Yorkshire 
is by these lines parted off into three portions, or 
Ridings ; and these three Ridings differ considerably 
one from another. If our present concern were with 
the county generally, we should have to point out the 
main features of difference between the East and the 
North Ridings ; but it sutficcs for us to show that 
the West Riding differs strikingly from both. A steam- 
engine is a rarity in the East and North : in the West 
its puffing, panting movements are familiar enough. 
In the East and North the streams, if they do any 
work at all, cxiiibit it in the navigation of barges, and 
in turning corn-mills : in the West, the streams are 
busy coadjutors in the making and finishing of cloth. 
In the East and North, the chief towns (excepting 
Hull) derive most of their commercial importance from 
being centres of agricultural districts : in tho West, 
there arc a dozen towns which all but rank with tho 
Manchesters and Birminghanis. Jti the East and 
North, the villages arc almost wholly agricultural ; in 
the West there is hardly a t illage where the spindle 
f.nd the shuttle arc not busily plied. In the East and 
North, the people grow the food which they cat ; in 
the West they are too busy and too many to do so — 
they a^ply to their noighLours oi Lincolnshire. In ihc 
East and North there arc only four inhabitants to 
twenty acres : in the West there are fifteen. In the 
East and North, there is only one house to twentj- 
four acres : in the West there ari? six. 

And even this West Riding itself is anything but 
unIfeM in its fer Mires. If we trace a curved line from 
through Leeds, to Skipton, all the portion 


on the cast and north of this line, comprising more 
than three-fourths of the entire West Riding, is almost 
as wholly agricultural as the North and East Ridings 
themselves. Busy then, indeed, must ho the remain- 
ing one-fourth ; and busy it is. Busy, too, in modes 
of industry so entirely distinct, that we must ask the 
reader to follow us even to a further division. Wc 
must draw an imaginary line, which shall cut off the 
southern portion of this nook of the county ; this 
southern portion contains the coal and iron of Peni- 
stonc, Sllkstone, Rotherham, and Sheffield, but has 
hardly a spindle or a loom throughout its whole ex- 
tent; whereas the remainder, though possessing much 
coal and some iron, is, par excellence^ the Clothing 
District. 

Thus, step by step, we bring our attention to centre 
in one particular part of Yorkshire. If the reader 
will take his map, and trace four lines — from Barnsley 
to Leeds, Leeds to Skipton, Skipton to Rochdale, and 
Rochdale to Barnsley — he will enclose an irregular 
quadrangle, wliich constitutes llio clotliing district ; 
cxcludiiig very few of the clothing villages, and 
including very few villages which are not of that 
chrJVactcr. Three or four centres of actjvc operation 
are foniul within this quadrangle : such as Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, and Dewsbury — each having 
around it a group of villages, wdiich look to it as a 
market for tlic sale of their manufactured produce. 
Whether they be hills or valleys where these villagea 
lie, still the villages themselves are occupied mainly 
by clothiers. Tlie towns and larger villages are, how- 
ever, all on the banks of the rivers flowing through 
valleys : — thus, Skipton, Keighley, Binglcy, and Leeds, 
arc in the valley of the Aire ; Bradford is in a valley, 
springing from this at right angles; Halifax is in a 
hollow, surrounded by high ground ; Huddersfield is 
in the valley of the Colne, near the confluence of many 
minor streams ; and lastly, Dewsbury is in the valley* 
of the Caldcr. 

When we call this the Clothing District, it is desira- 
ble to know how that term is applied. Long before 
cotton or silk formed any notable proportion of .English 
dress, woollen garments were largely made in York- 
shire and in the West of England; and those two 
portions of England became generally known as the 
Clothing Districts. Various circumstances have, led 
to the decline of manufactures in the West, and their 
extension in the North ; so that the latter is now more 
peculiarly the possessor of this appellation. Even 
here, however, the trade is not distributed indiscrimi- 
nately over the distrkl . It groups itself arourtd certain 
centres. Thus, the wool-dealer, the clo^-maiildkcitat'^r. 
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the commercial traveller, the shipping merchant — all 
know in which direction to bend their steps according 
to the kind of goods required. 

As the present article docs not pretend to grasp at 
the topography, of the whole clothing district ; nor, on 
the other hand, to treat of manufacturing industry in 
a systematic way; it may be well at once to settle 
what it does propose ns its object. Leeds being by 
far the largest and most important town in the district, 
it will be made the subject of a topographical descrip- 
tion ; while the clothing manufacture will be so far 
noticed as to illustrate the dependence of Leeds on it 
for support, and the^ dependence of all the towns and 
villages on each other. 

In viewing the position of Leeds with respect to the 
rest of the district, 'we sec that it shares with them in 
tliOi general course of the rivers towards the east or 
south-east. Going a little beyond our prescribed limits, 
on the noftb, we find the river Wharfe, which rising 
near Hawes, follows a direction pretty nearly south- 
east, past Holton Abbey, Otlcy, llarewood, Wetherby, 
and Tadcaster, to its junction with the Ouse, near 
Cawood. Then comes tho Aire, which, rising near 
Settle, follows in like manner a south-east course, past 
Skiplon, Keighley, Hinglcy, Leeds, to its junction with 
the Caldcr, near Castleford. This Calder takes its 
rise on the borders of Lancashire, and follows a winding 
course (not deviating very much from cast), past 
Sowerby, Dewsbury, and Wakefield, to Castleford. 
Lastly; tho riv(?r which fiows througli 11 udders field, 
avid which is formed by a number of small streams, 
has a direction ratlicr towards the north-east, until it 
joins the Caldcr. Thus all the streams have a direc- 
tion tending more or less towards the cast ; and all 
contribute to form that great river which, under the 
name of the Humber, passes by Hull into the German 
Ocean. Between the greater valleys through whioli 
these streams flow arc smaller lateral valleys ; by 
which the whole district is cut up into a succession 
of hills and hollows, — very pleasant for the artist to 
look at, very advantageous for the manufacturer who 
requires water-power, but very embarrassing to the 
engineer who has to make railways. 

Leeds occupies the north-east corner of 1% whole 
district. One might almost have expected tliat the 
greatest town of the district would have been near llie 
centre ; and in by-gone ages, wher. Halifax was mure 
closely connected than Leeds with the clothing manu- 
facture, such a system of central position was observ- 
able. But various circumstances have tended in later 
ages to give Leeds a commanding position. 

The Nkt-work of West Riding Railways. 

The mode of reaching a town, in these our railway 
days, is among the most notable of its features. The 

Great I^ndon Road," which marks the chief entrance 
to most of our towns, is becoming less and less the 
chief enhance. An intruder has stepped in, who bids 
110 follow his iron track. The ‘‘ ancient ways" are very 


much like deserted ways now, and are to be appre- 
ciated only by n thorough-going pedestrian. Let us 
see, then, what the iron roads are doing, and have been’ 
doing, and will he doing, in and around Leeds. 

The year 1844 commenced what we may term the 
new railw'ay era for Leeds. Until that period, there 
were only two railways belonging to the town ; viz., 
the North Midland, wdiicli had its northern terminus 
at Leeds; and the Leeds and Selby, which had its 
western terminus at the same town. In the year above 
named (1844), the Leeds and Selby line passed into 
the hands of the York and North Midland Railway 
Company. As to the ]\f;inclicstcr and Leeds Railway, 
the name has always been a misnomer; for the line 
terminates at Normanton, eight or ten miles south of 
Leeds : the remainder of the distance being run over 
the North Midland. Towards the north and west, 
Leeds was wholly severed from the general railway 
system. The first change was produced in 1814, by 
tlie legislative sanction of the Leeds and Bradford 
Railway. This line w’as to commence at Sandford 
Street in L(?eds, and to pass through a number of 
small hut busy villages and townships to Bradford, 
including Wortley, Armley, Brainley, Kirkstall, llors- 
forth, Shipley, and others : the termination being in 
the Kirkgatc at Bradford. There w’as also sanctioned 
a short branch from this line in llolheck, to tho North 
Midland in Ilunslet ; so as to aftorej continuous com- 
munication from Bradford to the south and east, 
tlirough Leeds. 

The next stop, in 1815, was the legalizing of the 
Leeds and Dewsbury line. Thi.s was to commence by 
a junction with ific Leeds and Bradford in llolheck 
township, Leeds ; and proceed by way of Becston, 
Ardsley, and Batlcy, to Dewsbury ; and thence by 
Mirlield and Kirkhealon to Huddersfield. The line 
was to form two jiinetions with the Manchester 
and Leeds, at Kirkhenton and at Mirficid ; and it 
w.as likewise to have two brandies, from Leeds to 
Wortley, and from Batley to Birstall. There were 
subsidiary arrangements for abandoning a portion of 
the line near Huddersfield, in the event of certain 
agreements being made with the Manehester and Leeds 
Company, The same year also witnessed the passing 
of an Aet for the Leeds and Thirsk Railway, 4’his 
was in effect an extension of the North Midland 
Railway towards the north : placing Leeds (as it ought 
to be placed) on a main line of thoroughfare. It was 
to pass from Leeds through Bramhope, Knarcshorougli, 
Ripley, llipon, and Sowerby, to Thirsk ; and was to 
have a multitude of small branches, from Headingley 
to Bramley, from Cookridge to Bramley, from Knarcs- 
horougli to llarrowgale, and two others to connect it 
with the Leeds and Bradford, and the Great North of 
England lines. A further progress was made in the 
same year, by the passing of Acts for the extension of 
the Leeds and Bradford to Colne, the Wakefield and 
Ooole, the Huddersfield and Manchester, and certain 
branches from the Manchester and Leeds Railways, 
p Then came the busy year 1846, when the hubbies of 
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1845 liad to be blown away, and the good measures 
(with an admixture of bad, it must be owned,) sanc- 
tioned. Leeds had its full share in these exploits. 
The York and North Midland Company were em- 
powered to shorten their line of communication from 
York to Leeds; the Leeds and Bradford, Leeds and 
Dewsbury, and Manchester and I«eeds Companies re- 
ceived powers to make several amendments in their 
various lines; the Leeds and Thirsk were authorised 
to extend their operations to the coal districts of Dur- 
ham ; the Wharfdale Railway was sanctioned, whereby 
the towns and villages on the Wharfe would be brought 
into connection with Leeds and the other great towns ; 
the Great Northern Company received its large powers, 
one feature of which was, to carry their operations 
northward to Leeds ; and, lastly, a net-w'ork of the 
most extraordinary kind, called the West-Riding Union 
Railway, received the Royal assent, having for its object, 
by a great number of small lines, planned, in spite of 
the enormous expense inevitably involved, to connect 
most of the great clothing towns of the West-Riding — 
•such as Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and 
IVwshury— with each other. 

Another year brings us to 1847. The Parliamentary 
documents contain many and varied railway details, 
relating, more or less, to Leeds and its vicinity ; but 
tlioy were, for the most part, mere alterations and 
improvements in tlic nmnerous Acts before obtained. 
By this time, the companies directly and closely intc- 
.rested in the town of Leeds liad increased to seven or 
eight in number ; hut amalgamations and leasings have 
since broutdit them down to a smaller number of larger 
groups, (/ne of the Acts of 1847 was to amend the 
details of a new entrance into Leeds : it marked out a 
line from tbo township of Wortley to Wellington Street 
in Leeds, there to form the terminus of the West-Riding 
Union Railway. 

One more? year, and wc conclude our list. In 1848, 
the Leeds and I’hirsk Company added still more to the 
number of short branches which will mark their line ; 
but the only Act with which we have here to do — and 
one which will h.ave more eftect on the interior of 
Jjccds than any of the Acts hitherto enumerated — is 
that which empowers the formation of the Leeds Cen- 
tral Station. So many companies are about to approach 
f A*ecls on every side, that .it was felt to be desirable 
vhat they should have one general point of junction, 
and one grand station, within the towm. The West- 
Riding Union, the Leeds and Dewsbury, the Leeds and 
Tiiirsk, and the Great Northern, will all enter Leeds 
from different d irections ; and these four companies 
have agreed to co'iistruct a general station in common. 
The Leeds and Selby, the Leeds and Bradford, and the 
North Midland parties hold aloof from this arrange- 
ment : they bclon g to other interests, son mw hat at 
rivalry with the foimer. A sum of no less than 
i8320,000 is .•xutho.Tisfd to be raised for this one 
station f Iho four Gnmpanies to provide it in equal 
is to be on the north side of 
It ttlU Vithet touch upon, or past 


through or over, the Leeds aud Whiteliall turnoike* 
road and Aire Street, bounded by the sonth side of 
Wellington Street. There will be a connection made 
with the Leeds and Bradford Railway. The station 
was originally intended to have included the site of 
the General Infirmary, which was to have been rebuilt 
in another situation : that portion of the plan is now 
abandoned. 

Such, then, are the arrangements made, up to the 
present time, for accommodating this remarkable dis- 
trict ; we say * made/ in the parliamentary sense ; 
for the engineers have still a vast amount of work to 
do, before the various lines of railway will be finished. j 
The year 1845 was the period of severe competition in ! 
this quarter. Two rival schemes, the * Leeds and 
West-Riding Junction,* and the ‘ West Yorkshire,* were j 
brought forward, for supplying a net-work of railways 
for the clothing towns ; and the Report of the Board of 
Trade on those schemes, gives a very good Idea of the 
nature of the district ; “ One peculiarity in the district 
is the number of important and populous towns and 
manufacturing villages, scattered over it so irregularly, 
that their connection cannot possibly be efiected by any 
one line of railway. This will best be understood by 
reference to a map, from w'hich it will be seen, that 
any line that connects Leeds with Bradford and Hali- 
fax, and those places with Manchester, necessarily 
isolates Iliuldersfield and Dewsbury ; while, on the 
other hand, a Manchester and Leeds line, carried 
through those places, would provide no accommodation 
for Bradford and Halifax. The traffic of the district is 
also such as to reqtiirc a very complete communication 
of*all these towns with one another, as well as an • 
outlet for each of them towards their great manu- 
facturing capitals, Leeds and Manchester, and towards 
their great shipping ports, Hull and Liverpool. It 
consists, in great measure, of what may be called an 
‘ omnibus traffic,* circulating from town to town within 
the district, in the pursuits of manufacturing industry, 
and to attend the cloth and other mark(;ts w'hich are 
held weekly, on stated days, in all the chief emporiums ; 
and the traffic in goods and raw materials, owing to tlie 
subdivision in the processes of manufacture throughout 
the district, will be of a very similar description. The 
great bulk of this local traffic will be of a character to 
require, for its proper development, both very cheap 
rates, and very numerous trains.’* 

The Rise and Gaowrii of Leeds. 

Leeds, the * Loidis,* * Ledes,’ and ‘ I^eedes ’ of past 
ages, has nothing left at the present day to mark its 
connection with feudal and monastic times, except- 
ing perhaps the Abbey of Kirkstall in its iimtiediate 
vicinity. It was never particularly rich in such 
features— far less so than its neighbour, Cite ^neraUe 
city of York ; and the band of Time, asfisited by .the 
extension of conuneree^ has levelled, one by all 
that told of the past. 

in this, as in other towns which d|||to Ihair 
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origin many centuries back, it is difficult to say wbether 
the first notable building was castellated or eccle- 
siastical, whether the baron or the abbot was the earlier 
centre of power, or whether the town were really 
founded before barons or abbots were known. A 
cloud hangs over the early history of Leeds, and this 
cloud does not begin to disperse until we arrive at a 
period subsequent to the Norman Conquest. 

The chief authority on the early history of Leeds, 
Dr. Whitaker, states that thcro*was a Roman station at 
or near this spot ; but that nothing lias been retained 
of the history of Leeds till the time of the Saxons, 
lie thinks that the district of Loidis^ mentioned by I 
the Venerable Bede, comprised the country lying 
about ten miles on every side from Leeds. * Loidis 
and Klmcte' the title of Dr. Whitaker’s voluminous 
s ^woi k on this subject, relates to two Saxon names of 
places mentioned by Bede ; which names are believed 
by Dr. Whitaker to refer to tlic? town of Leeds, the 
neighbouring town or village of Rarwick in Elmcte, 
and the surrounding counfry. From the terms in 
which Leeds is mentioned in Domesday Book, it is 
inferred that there wore about Llo persons, with their 
households, who were landowners of JiCeds and llolliock 
in the time of the Conqueror. Whitaker gives a curious 
(!«injecture of the probable np])earanee of Leeds at that 
time: “Whatever streets do not hoar the Saxon name 
of ‘gate/ were then, if anytliing, lanes in the fields; 
and this rule restricts the original Leeds to Briggate, 
Kirkgate, and Swinegatc, which Inst formed the original 
approach fb the Castle, whicli, at a somewhat later 
period, Avas erected by the Laeies. Let the reader, 
llien, who is acquainted with this busy and crowded 
scene as it exists at present, iignrc.to himself t\vo deep 
and dirty highways, one stretching from the bridge to 
the present Town Hall ; the other at a right angle to 
the parish chftreh, with seven-and-tw^enty dwelling- 
houses constructed of mud, wattles, and straw — the 
usual architecture of the Saxons — their mean barns, 
farm-yards, etc. ; and here and there a wretched cabin, 
])erhaps of still meaner structure, dispersed at intervals 
along these two lines. To the hacks of these, in every 
direction, lay a wide extent of open fields ; and with 
these exceptions, the streets and squares into which this 
great commercial town has expanded in every quarter, 
were alternately grazed by cattle, or wrought by the 
plough.” 

From this humble condition Leeds gradually and 
silently developed itself. At some period between the 
Conquest and the reign of John, a castle w^as built, 
and both castle and manor belonged to the family of 
Paganel. Leeds itself had, immediately after the Con- 
quest, been given to llhert do Lacy, a powerful noble, 
who united it to his barony of Pontefract ; but after 
the lapse of a few years, ‘he manor of Leeds was 
granted to the Paganels, who held it under the Lacys — 
the latter being superior lords of the district. Of what 
character was the Castle built by Paganel we have very 
little account. It stood, however, upon Mill Hill, 
f at a short distance from the River Aire, and upon a 


gentle acclivity. Tlie Castle was surrounded with an 
extensive park, long since broken up. The site is 
nevertheless sufficiently indicated by such names ns 
Park Place, Park Square, Park Lane, and Park Row, all 
lying a little north-west of the present Coloured-cloth 
Hall. There are only two historical facts clearly 
known as applying to Leeds Castle : the one was the 
besieging of the Castle by King Stephen, during his 
march towards Scotland in 1139; and the other was 
the temporary confinement of Richard II. within the 
Castle, just before his accredited murder at Pontefract. 
The Castle is supposed to have been destroyed early in 
the fourteenth century. Sometimes a little confusion 
arises from the circumstance that Yorkshire and Kent 
each had a Leeds Castle ; the latter is still existing. 

Maurice Paganel, as the mesne lord of Leeds, gave 
a Charier to the burgesses during the reign of King 
John. Soon after the death of this baron, the manor 
reverted to the chief lords of the fee ; and after clianging 
hands many times, it came into the possession of the 
Duke of Lancaster, during the reign of Edward T. 
When this duke became King Henry IV., the manor of 
Leeds assumed the character of royal property, and ns 
such it remained till the time of James I., when it again 
passed into private hands. It has, for about two cen- 
turies and a lialf, been sold and given and inherited in 
a great variety of w’ays ; and at the present day it is 
held by several proprietors in common, each of whom 
has a certain definite share of the whole. 

We know very little of the share which Leeds may 
have taken in the baronial struggles of the thirteenth 
and two following centuries : it is probable that the town 
was too small to be regarded as an important feature 
in contests for power, especially after the destruction 
(whether by time or by violence) of the castle. The 
first page of what may perhaps he termed the modern 
history of Leeds is given by Lelaiid, who, writing about 
three centuries ago, says ; — “ Lcdcs, two miles lower 
down than Christal [Kirkstallj Abbaye, on Aire river, 
is a prnty market tonne, having one paroche chirche, 
reasonably well builded, and as large as Bradeford, but 
not so quik as it.” We must infer that this “ quick- 
ness ” refers to the bustle and activity of the two towns, 
in which the palm is given by Leland to Bradford. It 
wais probably about that time that the clothing manu- 
facture was first introduced into Leeds. Ralph Thoresby 
tells us, tiiat one of his reasons for writing the Ducatus 
Lcodiensis was a consideration of the great richness and 
resources of the country near his native town, Leeds. 
He selects ns a sort of centre, Haselwood, a little dis- 
tance eastward of Leeds; and says that the district 
around Leeds and Haselwood formed the portion of 
Yorkshire which Bishop Tunstal “ shcwe<l to King 
Henry VIII. in his progress to York, anno 1548, which 
he avowed to be the richest he ever found in all his 
travels through Europe ; there being within ten miles 
of Haselwood, 165 manor-houses of lords, knights, and 
gentlemen of the best quality; 275 several woods, 
whereof some of them contain 500 acres ; 32 parks, and 
2 chases of deer ; 120 rivers and brooks, whereof 5 be 
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iMvfjkbla^ well stored with salmon and other fish; 76 (he plague in this town ; supposed to taye been not 
, m^er wfils, tor the grinding of com on the aforesaid Jess than one-fifih of the whole population. All but 
)riivil!t; 25 coal minesi Mrhich yield abundance of fuel the very poor sought to avoid the dread pesMlcnce by 
for the whole county ; 3 forges for the making of ironic flight ; the grass grew in the de^rted streets ; the 
and stone enough for the same : and within the same markets were removed to Woodhouse ; and the doom 
limits as much sport and pleasure for hunting, hawb* of the church were closed. 

,iagp fishing, and fowling, as in any place of England A period of a century elapsed without any political 
besides.'* This is given as having been the state of event of importance having occurred at Leeds ; when, 
thingsdn 1548, in the time of Henry VIII. ; and if the in 1745, Marshal Wade’s army formed an encampment 
account can be relied on, it certainly indicates a condl* between Leeds, Sheepsoar, and Woodhouse. It is said 
lion of notable prosperity within a boundary of such that this was the lost encampment formed on English 
narrow limits. ground during the time of internal war ; and it is 

In 1638, Leeds was called upon to furnish its quota also said, that the boundaries of the encampment 
of sliip-inoney ; and Clarendon speaks of it, in com- are still marked by the absence of old wood in tlie 
panionship with Halifax and Bradford, as being about hedge-rows. 

tliat period •* three very populous and rich towns, The progress of Leeds was so quiet and steady, that 
depending wholly upon clothiers." Leeds had its full it is hardly possible to watch the several stages of .its 
share in the struggles between Charles I. and his Par- development. Tumpike-roads were introduced in the 
liament; taking uniformly the part of the latter, and neighbourhood about 1753: not without great opposi- 
changing masters many times. The Royalists under tion on the part of the lower classes, who regarded toll- 
tbe Marquis of Newcastle took the town in 1042 ; in bars much in the same light as " Rchccca" of modern 
the next year, the Parliamentarians under Fairfax rccon- limes in Wales has done. The liouscs of the inhabitants 
quered it; again was it taken by the Royalists; and gradutolly assumed a more substantial and durable clia- 
again, nfter the battle of Marsion Moor, did the Par- racter. The mud and wattled houses, roofed with 
liamentarians resume their possession. thatch, which formed the early dw^cllings of the town, 

Among the stories which have been associated with gave place to timber-houses ; one of which, named 
thisperiodatLeeds was the following: — When Charles 1. Hockley Hall, the residence of an opulent family, \ras 
was in the hands of the Scots, and was being conveyed existing down to the beginning of the present century, 
by them from Newark to Newcastle, he was lodged in When, from change of taste, or scarcity of wood, tlicse 
the Red Hall at liceds, supposed to have been then timber-houses became obsolete, they were succeeded by 
th^best house in the town. During bis stay at that another class of houses built of a perislmble argillaceous 
place, a maid-servant, feeling compassion for his fallen kind of stone found in the neighbourhood. At length, 
position, and perha-ps acting under the iiilluence of cor- in the reign of Charles I., the first brick-house of Leeds 
tain royalists in the town, implored liim to disguise was built ; and it retained for nearly two centuries th^ 
himself in her dress, as a means of eUccting his escape, distinctive appellation of the Red House. A more 
She declared at the same time, that if he succeeded in recent stage was consequent on the introduction of de#l 
the attempt, he would immedidtely be conducted by a timber from Prussia and Livonia, by whkh the massivjfc 
back alley (since known as Land’s-lane) to a friend's and picturesque oak- fittings of earlier days were rcplemefi 
house, from whence he could proceed to France, by slighter, neater, but plainer and more fragile timbers 
Charles, however, cither convinced that the project of deal. . ^ 

was impracticable, or entertaining fallacious hopes of With regard to intercourse between Leeds and 
the intentions of the Scots in his favour, declined the London, it was of course a momentous allair before the 
offer made by the woman. As a mark of lua gratitude days of good roads and fust coaches. The first Leeds 
he gave her the Garter (perhaps the only symbol of and London stage-coach of which we have read was 
royalty he then had about him); saying, that if it .advertised in 1*104; when the travelling public were 
never should bo in his po\yer to reward her, his Informed that there was " safe anA expeditious 
son, on the sight of thaMukcui would bestow upon travelling, with niacliiucs on steel springs, in four 
her some remuneration. After, the Restoration, the days to London, from the Old King's Arms, in Leeds, 
woman repaired to Charles 1 L, related the circumstance, every Monday and Wedue.sday." The march of inl- 
and produced the token. The king inquired whence provoment was so rapid that in 1776 a new post-coach 
she came ; she replied, “ From Lceds^ in Yorkshire." was announced to go from Leeds to London in thirty. 

Whether she had a husband?” She answered that nine hours. Of the steps whereby this mode of 
she had. " What was his calling ? She saidj ^ An travelling was superseded by the vast railway system 
under-bailiff.” " Then,” said the king, he shall be. described in a former page, most modem readers are 
chief bailiff in Yorkshire.” able to form an opinion. 

Whatever may have been the d'sasters suffered by The annals of Leeds for the last hundred years are 
woiv, they were slight compared with simply the annals of commercial progress ; and it may, 
those rhsuHofi from the Great Plague of 1665. therefore, suflice for us now to see what kind of town 
/• Efim ih«?i<c‘*:L Qf March to the monih of December Leeds has become, ana what are ^c ^relations whieh it 
iim year, fi.‘'teea hundred persons died of 4wars to ito busy neighbours^ 
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A Bird’s-eye View of the Town. 

First, then, we have to draw a distinction between 
ihe town, the borough^ and the parish of Leeds. The 
town claims its ninety or hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants ; while the bojrough approaches much nearer to 
two hundred thonsaiid. When the Parliamentary. 
Reform Commissioners came to mark the boundaries 

the borough of Leedr, they found the pfirish limits 
30 extensive and comprehensivcr that it was deemed 
sufficient to apply the same limiU to. the borough. 
The parish is a large one, or (since the; recent changes 
n the ecclesiastical divisions, of the parish) we may 
;)erhaps better say that the borough is a large one. It 
comprises not only the town of Leeds, but also the 
townships and chapelries of Armley, Beeston, Bramley, 
Farnley, Holbeck, Huiislct, Chapel Allerton, Heading- 
eyj^Burley, Wortley, and Potter Newton— extending 
between seven and eight miles from east to west, 
ibout the same from north to south, and thirty in 
rircumfcrence. 

These townships or outlying suburbs are connected 
,vith Leeds not only in an electoral sense, but com- 
nercially and socially. The cloth-workers of the 
ownships look up to Leeds as their great prop and 
mpport; while the “ well-to-do** inhabitants of Leeds 
—the gentry and the principal manufacturers — have 
heir private residences between and among those 
ownships, where smoke and steam have yet left a few 
rreen fields and green trees untouched. Beginning 
lorthward of Leeds, and making a circuit around it, 
VC first find the township or village of Headingley, 
}ccomirig more and more an integral portion of Leeds, 

)y the progress of building along the pleasant road 
vhich connects the two. Just beyond this is Weet 
, food, with its Modge,* its * hall,* its * cottage,* its 
mill,* ^tc., to which it gives name. The road through 
Icadinglcy leads onward to Otlcy . Next to this, on the 
vest, is the road through Kirkstall towards Horsforth ; 
md here wc find the. ruins of the venerable Abbey 
vhich has given such celebrity to the place. Between 
he two roads lie Burley Ilill, Kirkstall Orange, 
Flawksworth Park, Cookridgo Wood, and other open 
^ots — some cultivated as private pleasure-grounds, 
\nd some in the state of woods and commons. A little 
Lo the west of the Kirkstall road lies the valley through 
which the river AirCf the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
and the Leeds 4xA Bradford Railway run— a curious 
example, and ono t^ich is exhibited in many parts of 
England, of the ea^rness with which engineers seek 
to follow the lines marked out for them by Nature in 
the courses of rivers. In immediate contiguity with 
these are the Bramley stone quarries. Next we come 
to the high-road to. Bradford, surmounting a hill which 
has been shunned hy the river, the canal, and the 
railway. In this quarter *"are the villages of Armley, j 
Bramley, and Stanningley, and a few private residenceiS, 
A further progress to the south-west brings us to the I 
road leading to Tong and other clothing villages in 
that direction, over a vi^y undulating country ; here 
we meet with Wortley, Famley village and park, and 
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a sprinkling of private residences, with country farms. 
Then we come to the turnpike-road, towards Halifax 
and Birstall, with Farnley Wood lying between them. 
South of Leeds lies Holbeck, now so closely connected 
with the town, that there is no visible division between 
them, except that furnished by the river Aire. Beyond 
Holbeck, in the same direction, lies Beeston ; and in 
and around the intervening district are many private 
residences and pleasant fields. Beginning now to bend 
to the south-east of Leeds, and crossing the North 
Midland Railway, we come first to Hunslet, almost as 
much incorporated with tbe great town as Holbeck. 

But here wo notice a remarkable feature, which has 
been before adverted to, and which will again come 
under our observation further on, that eastward of 
Leeds scarcely a trace of a clothing village can be seen ; 
the roads to Wakefield, to Pontefract, to Selby, nil have 
farm-houses and private residences in their vicinity, 
but not such a knot of busy little suburbs as those j 
hitherto named. Crossing the Leeds and Selby Rail- 
way, and approaching the division north-east of Leeds, 
we find Sheepscar, Gledhow Wood, Rotindhay, and a 
number of farms near the road to York and Tadcaster. 
Lastly, on the north, following the line of road to 
Harrogate and its vicinity, we find Woodhouse, Potter 
Newton, and Chapel Allerton, interspersed, like the 
others, with mansions, parks, and farms. 

It must he admitted that there are very few fine 
prospects to be obtained among this belt of townships 
and villages t the hills are neither numerous enough 
nor picturesque enough to form a good background to 
the scene. But where the man of commerce is busy, 
the man of landscapes must not be disappointed if the 
materials at his disposal are somewhat scanty. There 
can be no mistake as to the character of Leeds as a 
town, in whatever direction it may be approached : 
there is a dark and sooty tell-tale hovering over it, 
which speaks of factories and steam-engines and chim- 
neys among the mass of houses beneath. Whatever 
we may say of its environs, most certain it is that Leeds 
cannot lay claim to the character of a picturesque town. 
Situated on the banks of the river Aire, it presents 
two different aspects, according to the point of view. 

On the one side of the river it lies on a slope of con- 
siderable acclivity, underlaid by a scries of coal- 
measures; while on the other side, constituting the 
districts or townships of Hunslet and Holbeck, is an 
extensive fiat, traversed by the Hunslet and Holbeck 
brooks. The river Aire and its wharfs furnish us with 
the scene given at page 1. 

The general arrangement of the streets and alleys in 
the older parts of the town is, pretty much the same as 
in all old towns ; naTrqw;pesi|i. and crookedness are pre- 
vailing features. Tbe main’ itrt^y from north td south, 
however, called the Briggate, is of considerable width ; 
arising, as it is said, from the old custom of having 
gardens in front of the houses in this street, the removal 
of which gardens has had the effect of giving a respect- 
able amplitude to the Briggate. The streets more 
recently formed have the modern property of being 
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somewhat wider and straighter than their older neigh- 
bours ; perhaps, also, more plain and monotonous and 
spiritless. The eastern division of the town is inter- 
sected by a small stream, called the Addle Beck, which 

hardly knows itself,*’ so much is it encumbered by 
weirs, bridges of limited openings, and buildings hem- 
ming it in on both sides ; dye-houses and manufacto- 
ries are arranged along its margin in great number ; 
and the unwelcome contributions which it receives 
from these and from the house- drainage, convert it 
into— anything but a silvery stream, or a purling brook. 
It is in the immediate vicinity of this Addle Beck that 
a vast mass of the working population are located. 
But the worst parts of the town are close squares of 
houses, or ** yards,** as they are called, which are very 
numerous in Leeds. These airless, cheerless, dirty, 
ill-draincd, neglected receptacles for human beings, are 
fit companions for the wynds of Glasgow and the cellar- 
dwellings of Liverpool ; they arc the dark spots on the 
social pictures of our gre.it towns — s])ots which it will 
require an immense amount of municipal exertion to 
wash clean. 

Leeds, like most other great towns, has striven within 
the last few years to cleanse, and enlighten, and im- 
prove itself in various ways. Sanitarian ideas have 
trav(flled thither as well as elsewhere. In ISIS, an 
Act for the improvement of the town was passed ; and 
among the provisions of the Act was one for widening 
Leeds Bridge and the approaches thereto. Bisliopgale 
bridge, also, over the King’s Mills Goit, is to bo 
widened as well as the streets leading to it. Arrange- 
ments were sanctioned by the Act, having for their 
object the abolition of all tolls over tlie bridges at 
Leeds. Then follows a string of clauses so numerous 
and multifarious that one is prone to speculate whether 
too much may uct have been attempted. Certain it is, 
that if all the provisions of the Act were carried out, 
Leeds ought to become a most cleanly, orderly, decorous, 
and well-bchavod town — n pattern cjf brightness and 
goodness to all its neighbours. Tlic reader shall judge 
for himself: — The streets are to be better lighted than 
they liavc yet been ; they arc to be paved aud flagged, 
levelled and straightened, sewered and drained ; no new 
house is to be built until the site is drained ; every 
existing ill-drained house is to he properly drained ; 
the lower floor of rebuilt houses is to be raised for the 
convenience of draining beneath ; io new streets are to 
he formed of less than a certain width ; all the streets 
are to be named, and all tho liouses numbered ; all pro- 
jecting sign-posts and boards — those pleasant o]d relics of 
strect-architecture in past times — arc to be removed in 
these our genteel days ; all doors, gates, and bars shall 
be made to open inwards (a significant indication^ of 
what had previously been a frequent custom) ; ruinous 
or dangerous bouses are to bo pulled down by the cor- 
poration, if the owners are t.\i\ly in so doing ; no roofs 
are to be covered with woc>d or thatch ; all projecting 
houses, wte|i rebuilt, are to be thrown bock to tbc 
general lew r it.e line of houses, and all back-lying 
or recessed hotim are to ho encouraged to make their 


appearance in the front of the street ; there are to be no 
cellar-dwellings or kitchens without sunken areas before 
them ; the level of the ground-floor of every new house 
is to be at least six inches above the level of tbc road- 
way ; no room in any new house is to be less than 
eight feet high, or seven feet and a half if it be at the 
top of the house ; there is to be only one story in the | 

roof; all cbimucys above six feet high are to be J 

secured as a corporate surveyor may direct; “ mad \ 

dogs** and *• stray animals” are provided for in tbc 1 

customary way ; all forgemen are to shut out the view j 
of their forge-fires from the open street at half an hour | 
after sunset ; all street drunkards are to bo amerced in \ 
the well-understood *' five shillings ;** all street musi- ; 
cians are to “ move on** when requested, and if any 1 
“ shall sound or play upon any musical instrument, or ; 
sing in any street near any liouse after being so requii^yl 
to depart,** he forthwith becomes an offender against 
her Majesty’s peace ; if any warehouseman hoist goods ; 
without proper tackle, the police will tackle him ; no • 
windmill is to he built or worked within eighty yards \ 
of tin inhabited street ; no animals are to be sold, or ) 

dogs allowed to fight, or drivers to ride on the shafts | 

of vehicles, or timbers to be drawn without wheels, or { 
furniture or goods to be left ou the footpath, or goods 
to be hung out from tbc fronts of houses, in tlic streets ; 
no horns are to he blown, or fireworks discharged, or 
bolls or knockers wantonly appealed to, or kites to be 
llown, or hoops to bo trundled, or tubs to be washed, 
or wood to ho sawn, or lime to ho sifted, or carpets to 
ho shaken (“ except door-rnats, before (ho ho\ir of eight 
in the morning”), or rubbish to he shot*’ — in the open 
streets ; neither are tho inhabitants to be allowed to 
place flower-pots unprotected on window-sills, to stick 
bills” on bouses or fences, to leave arceV and cellar- 
doors insufliciently fastened, to have pig-styes visible 
from the street, or to bum anything offensive to the 
olfactory organs of the Queen’s loyal subjects ; no 
cookshop is to have internal communication with a 
public-house; all unliceiwed ihealrcs and all gaming- * 
houses arc amenable to forcible police-entry; the ^ 

” fighting or baiting of lions, bears, badgers, cocks, :? 

dogs, or other animals,” is a fineable offence ; the ^ 

Town Council arc empowered to build a town-hall and S 

corporate buildings, to improve places of public resort, I 

aud to provide premises for the drying of w\ashed I 

clothes ; all furnaces are to consume their owm smoke ; 
the town is to provide “ Iiiimane apparatus” for appa- ! 

rently drowned persons, public clocks for the streets j 

and buildings, fire-engines and firemen ; gas-works | 

must not contaminate running streams ; new market- 1 

places arc to be provided with public weights, mea- 
sures, and weighing-houses ; and hackney-coaches arc 
to be licensed. 

One part of this has been completed, and in August, 
the inhabitants of Leeds met to lay the founda- 
tion of a new Town Hall, worthy of its wealth and 
commercial importance, and remarkable for the archi- 
tectural beauty of its design. 

Some time since it jras affirmed that the trade of j 
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Leeds was declining- ; but a glance at the town and its 
improvements would lead to a widely different impres- 
sion. The results of the last census prove a large 
increase of population. In 1801, the jiopnlation of tlie 
borough was .13,102; in 18.11, it was 171,800; being 
an increase in the fifty years of 118,000. It was 
‘ stated lately by the borough-surveyor that not fewer 
than 1500 houses were then in course of erection within 
the borough. 

I The commercial aspect of the town is j)nrticularly 
imposing, when ive consider its manufactories of paper, 
glass, and earthenware, a Icciher-markct, the largest 
, out of London, silk and flax mills, the latter affording 
\ employment to nearly 12,000 work-people. In the 
t making of machinery, of stationary and locomotive 
I engines, froin 7000 to 8000 persons are engaged ; and 
|an iiiiimense number of men, women and children are 


employed in the manufacture of woollen cloth, or cloth 
fabrics, wbicb, it is slated, to the amount of from 
£5,000,000 to £0,000,000 arc annually turned out of 
the warehouses of ]a*eds. 

A remarkable feature in tlie commercial and social 
progress of the 2 )resent times is the magnitude of the 
enterprizes undertaken, and the energy and skill with 
which they are acliievcd. There existed, in former 
times, a timidity and a make-sliift policy which crip- 
pled the efforts of zealous speculators, and prevented 
the development of any grand scheme for the national 
benefit. Not so in our day: what with colossal crystal 
palaces, ships of enormous size, and operations of 
proportionate magnitude in almost every important 
branch of the arts, w'e have at length been accustomed 
to regard what are really magnificent undertakings as 
mere ordinary occurrences. Among the social im- 
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provements taking place around us, we may remark, 
with juat pride, that our public monuTnents arc be- 
coming more worthy of notice and admiration. St. 
George’s Hall, at Liverpool, described in our first 
volume, is a cJief d^isuvr^ of modern art, which reflects 
the highest credit upon its lamented an hitect. The 
new Town Hall, at Leeds, the subject now under con- 
sideration, is another edifice which is worthy of com- 
mendation; 

The interior is disposed with the best judgment. 
The great hall scarcely yields in architectural effect to 
the exterior : it is peculiarly noble and symmetrical. 
There is indeed remarkable simplicity and clearness in 
the whole plan : it is understood at a glance, and it | 
satisfies the mind os very felicitous. L we do not 
mistake, it evinces the intuitive skill and taste of a 
master in his art* 

This magnificent buiniing, de heated to the use of the 
town, was designed by Mr. Brod:?rick, whose name will 
establish itself in the stately edifice. The style of 
atehUeeture adopted is the Roman Corinthian, and the 


total cost, including tlio purchase of the site, will ex- 
ceed £50,000. I 

The form of the structure is a parallelogram of 250 
feet by 200. It stands on an elevated platform, and 
is surrounded by Corinthian columns and pilasters 
supporting au eutablalure and attic, altogether about j 
j C5 feet in height. The large hall rises out of the centre 
; of the building to a height of 92 feet from the ground. 
The south or principal facade differs from the rest by 
having a deeply recessed portico of ten columns — and a 
flight of twenty-five steps leading up to the same — 135 j 
feet in length, with large pedestals at the corners and j 
in the Centre, for groups of figures or sculpture. The 
intercolumniations at the sides of the building are 
divided into two ranges of semicircular-headed windows. 
There are, besides the front one, separate entrances to 
the building at each side, enri at the north. I 

The Town Hall is in Park Lane, and at a short dis- | 
tance from the railway station ; and it may avail our i 
readers in forming some judgment of the timU $n$mNe 
to know that the main front is 200. feet in lengtli| aiki 
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the side front 250 feet ; from the pavement to the 
coping of the balustrades the height is sixty-two feet. 
The tower rises 240 feet from the gronnd, exclusive of 
the vane. 

In noticing the interior arrangements, the great hall 
demands the first attention, as being the distinguishing 
feature of the whole. It is one of the largest, if not 
fhe largest room in England, its dimensions exceeding 
the great St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the Birmingham 
Town Hall, and other large buildings. At each side 
of the large hall, there are refreshment rooms, dressing 
rooms, retiring rooms, &c. The kitchen establishment 
connected with this portion of the building is ou the 
basement floor. There are also on the ground floor, 
at each corner of the building, three large law-courts 
and a spacious council-room for the meetings of the 
corporation. The two law-courts, intended for civil 
and criminal business when the assizes for the West 
Riding shall he held in Leeds, are at the north end of 
the building, the size of each being fifty-five feet long 
by forty-seven feet wide, and forty- five feet high ; the 
borough-court and council-room arc at the south end 
of the building, the former being fifty-five feet long by | 
forty feet wide and forty feet high, ^’hese four apart- 
ments, situated at the four corners of the structure, have 
considerable architectural pretensions, and are worthy 
neighbours to the grand hall. The rest of the ground 
floor is devoted to the Town Clerk’s oflices, rate offices, 
judges’, barristers’, magistrates’, jury, and waiting 
rooms ; the whole being connected by a corridor, ten 
feet in width, which runs entirely round the large hall, 
connecting the different entrances and vestibules to- 
gether. 

The first floor is approached by four large stone 
staircases, and contains the W^est Hiding magistrates’ 
court, committee rooms, Mayor’s parlour, Town Clerk’s 
private offices, Borough Treasurer, Borough Surveyor, 
and Engineer’s offices ; also waterworks offices, and 
other offices connected with the Board of Works. 

The basement contains the police and jail establish- 
ments, besides the kitchens, and some other unappro- 
priated rooms and offices. 

The ground outside of the structure will he kept 
entirely free of buildings, and which, when thrown 
into the streets that surround it, will give a consider- 
able open space all round, — that at the front or south 
side forming a good-sized square. 

We have been struck by reading the following re- 
marks on the past and present state of Leeds, by an 
industrious author, Mr. John Wade, after an absence of 
thirty-five years from the town. A more renllt’kahle 
and pleasing instance of the energy and commercial 
activity of our countrymen cannot be found, than that 
which is presented in these retrospective glances. 

“ The renown of Leeds,” writes Mr. Wade, “ was 
always based rather on its utilitarian than poetical at- 
tributes; and these, in a yas|ly augmented degree, 
continue to form its pervading characteristics. The 
little of the romantic and picturesque that heretofore 
relieved or duersifieJ its more substantive and somhie 


aspects, have yielded to more remunerative appliances; 
and it was with difficulty that I could identify the sites 
of several of my past recreative delights. Indeed, 
nothipg 80 utterly astounded me as to find the entire 
upheaving and transformation parts of the borough had 
undergone, and how groves, green lanes, and fields had 
been swallowed up to make way for colossal piles of 
warehouses, mills, factories, foundries, railway stations, 
and other prodigies of creative capital and labour. The 
Industries of the town are no longer linked principally 
to w'oollen and linen fabrics, but extend to cotton, silk, 
and paper, to the production of machinery on a large 
scale, to potteries, chemical works, and tqhacco mills. 
In addition to its multiplied manufacturing capabili- 
ties, Leeds has become an active commercial and 
monetary emporium, and in its principal streets may 
be observed numerous assurance offices, Share and 
Stock Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, club-houses, 
coffee rooms, eating-houses, increased number of book- 
sellers, and other London assimilations, indicative of 
speculative opulence, wholesale mercantile transactions, 
and altered conditions of domestic life. ^ 

“ These manifestations of progress, however, would 
be of little value, if they had been unaccompanied with 
signs of advancement in the moral and physical well- 
hiking of the inhabitants. But on this point I rejoice 
to say I can hear favourable comparative testimony. 
I well remember the half-naked, squalid appearance of 
the factory operatives during the war. But, thanks to 
Parliamentary inquiries, to individual and newspaper 
expositions, to temperance advocates, factory inspectors, 
and a more generous and diffusive intelligence among 
employers, all this has disappeared, or been greatly 
ameliorated. The factory girls have really become 
good and creditable looking, evidently well-fed, com- 
fortably and suitably attired. iTIio working dress, 
which is uniformly worn l)y them, is a great improve- 
ment on past ‘ window’d raggedness ; * warm, clean, 
and protective of the person from sudden changes of 
the temperature, dust, and effluvia. 

“ In one line of progression you have surpassed 
all reasonable anticipation. 1 remember only four 
churches iu Leeds — there are now thirty-five in the 
parish, exclusive of forty Dissenters’ and Catholic 
places of worship ; some of them of considerable archi- 
tectural beauty, especially the Unitarian and East 
Parade chapels, and the new parish churc]||||||^ really 
imposing structure, both in its fine elevated tower, and 
internal decorations. The new Hospital for the Indi- 
gent, Almshouses, and Charity School, are very credit- 
able to the managers of these old trusts. 

“ Recollecting distinctly iu my time how Leeds was 
denuded of all needful aids to tasteful, literary, aud 
scientific culture, it was a most agreeable surprise to 
find how munificently most of these deficiencies had 
been supplied. The museum of the Philosophical 
I Society is a varied, complete, and well-arranged col- 
lection of specimens in geology and natural history. 
The library of the Literary and Mechauics’ Institution 
is not largCft l^t well selected. Besides the establish- 
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merits mentioned, you have a School of* Medicine, 
Catholic Literary Institution, Church Institution, Gov- 
ernment Sciiool of Desif^n, Musical. Union, People’s 
Concerts, Society for Rational Amusements, public 
gardens, archery ground, and Academy of Fine Arts, 
with a large, meritorious, and diversified collection of 
paintings, sculpture, 

Tiir. Stkej:ts, Oij> and New. 

The map of Leeds presents to m; a town, in which, 
after crossing the main bii/lgp, there is one street, the 
Rriggate, l>efoie mcMitioncd, of unusual width, running 
nearly north and south ; two or three other north and 
south aveinics, such as A^icar Ijane, Albion Street, and 
Park Row" ; a few" ancient thoroughfares running some- 
what east and west, and hearing tlm names of Head 
Row, Kirkgate, Hoar Lane, Swine Gate, and the Calls; 
an nnaccountahle number of small etrecta, lanes, and 
alleys, turning out of these in every direction ; and noW' 
streets, of somcw'hat straightcr cliaracter, hounding 
these old^r ones on all sides. 

Kvery thing indicates that Jlriggate (which in our steel 
plate is shown as seen from the llrid^‘) is //te street 
of the town — the heart and cerdn) of the whole. I’hc 
account given l)y TImresby of the Jhiggate, at the time 
he wrote (about 17-fi)i i« eurious : — “ In tins spacious 
street, which from tlui bridge at tin? foot of it is called 
Bridge-Gute (or, in our norlhevii dialect, wlu’ch retains 
much of the Saxon, Brifjgate)^ stood many of the ancient 
borough houses, which to this day pay a certain bur- 
gage rent to the lords of the mnnor (d' Leed.s. Tlie 
famous Clolh Market^ the lib', not only of the town, 
but of these parts of England, is held in tJiis .street, sub 
diOt twice every week, viz., upon Tuesdays and Satur- 
days, early in tlu? mornings. The * Brig-end Shots ’ 
have made as great a noise amongst the vulgar, where 
the clothier may, together with his pot of ale, have a 
‘ noggin 0* poyrage,’ and a trenclier of either boyVd or 
roast meat for twopence, as the market itself amongst 
tlie more judicious, where sevend thousand pounds 
worth of broad cloth arc l)ought, and, generally speak- 
ing, X)aul for (except the water-lengths, which cannot 
then he determined) in n few horn ’ time; and this with 
80 profound a silence as is surprizin ; to strangers, who 
from the adjoining galleries, &'e., can hear no more 
noise thm the lowly murmurs of the mercliant upon the 
Exchai?P^ of London. After the signal is givcii by 
tho hell at the old chapel by the bridge, the cloth and 
benches are removed ; so thi.t the street is at liberty,, 
for the market-people of other profcs.sions, — as the 
country liiiendrapcrs, siioc-makers, hard-waire men, and 
the sellers cf W’ood-vcssels, wicker baskets, rushed 
chairs, flakes, &c. Fruit nf all sorts arc brought iu so 
vast quantities, that Halifax, and other considerable mar- 
kets, are fr. piontly supplied from hoiu e ; the mayor’s 
ol&cers have number’d five hunu.-ed loads of apples 
on one day.*’ Carrying his attention further up 
wide avenue, away from the river, he con- 
ttlues Above the market for the milk cows is the 


Ichtht/opolium (a very learned name for a fish-market), 
which, notwithstanding its great distance from the sea, 
is w'eckly twice or thrice, if not oftencr, plentifully 
furnished with great variety of fish — though short, 1 
confess, of Preston in Amounderncss, where the flsh- 
toll, at one penny a horse-load, and fourpcncc a cart, 
has sometimes amounted to six shillings a day, as 1 
am informed by a neighbouring justice of the peace. 
A little above this is tho Moot Hall, in the front 
of the Middle Row", on one side of w'hich is one of 
tlie best-furnished flcsh-shamhles in the north of Eng- 
lainl ; on the otlicr, the Wool IMarket for broad cloth, 
which is the Alhin-All. From the Cross, which is 
well stocked with poultry and other appurtenances, to 
tho New Street, is the Coni Market, which is very 
considciMblc.” Thoreshy mentions one or two other 
markets, as a proof of tlie ample supply of necessaries 
and comforts aflorcled to tlie Leeds iiihahilrmts ; and 
he then expresses an admonitory hope “ that as the 
inhabitants have fuliics'^ of bread, they may ever bew'aie 
of that pride and abundance of idleness that do fre- 
quently accompany it. May the richer sort strengthen 
the baud of the poor and needy ; ajd they, in a grate- 
ful return, be gainful and laborious ; and may the 
middle soil demean themselves wdth that sobriety and 
It nipcraiK'c, that there may he no more occasion to 
repeat what a grave and pious divine said was the 
country’s obscvvalion : ‘ that the generality of thut 
sort, in a lime of trade and ]>lcnty, carry it out in 
such an extravagant manner as leaves nothing against 
a tin.e of dearth and scarcity, wiicreiii they find ns 
little pity as formerly they paid respect to others.* ” 
This homely sermon would nut be without its value 
in other times than those in wdiich Thoreshy w'rote. 

The * Middle Row',’ mentioned in the abovc^ passage, 
w’as an excrescence such as Edinburgh once had 
in lier ‘Tolbooth,* and such as London still has in 
the midst of llolhorn. In Aat portion of Briggutc 
which extends from Kirkgate nearly to the Corn 
Exchange, this Middle Row stood till but at 

that date the inhabitants of Leeds, thinking very pro- 
perly that I he time had come for its removal, obtained 
an Act of Parliament, and collected the necessary funds 
for the removal of Middle Row. As tho pigs and 
vegetables, and cow"s, and pots, and pans, and fish, 
w’ere disturbed by this aiTangomeiit, a new market, 
called the ‘Frei; Market,’ w'as built for their accommo- 
dation, a litt'.c way to tlie oust of the Briggate. The 
Cloth Market w'as removed from the Briggate many 
years before. 

M^ohl— whose rapid glances at English life show 
a singular compound of shrewd observation and hasty 
inference — gives Leeds a character which wdll be 
deemed by its iiuhvellers anything but favourable. He 
says : “ England’s manufacturing towns in general arc 
by no means its most oruauitfutui features ; but among 
them all, Leeds is the very farthest from any sucli 
pretension, being, I verily believe, the most disagree- 
able place in the land. Other' similar towns, dif ’Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, &c., have at Idkt, moi^hha^ 
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iTAss of chimneys, factories, and paltry houses of the 
labourers, hero and there a news-room, a club, an 
Exchange, a bank, a railway-station, a statue in honour 
of Wellington or Nelson ; but at Leeds there is hardly 
anything of the kind. The inns, too, are worse than 
in any other town in England. In the one to which j 
1 had been recommended as the best, 1 found the | 
accommoduiion very indifferent. The coffee-room was 
always crowded with travellers, young or old, whoso 
business at this emporium of woollen was either to buy 
or sell wool, yarn, cloth, blankets, plain worsted goods, 
white cloths, mixed yarn, flushing linen, or some 
similar matters ; and who were ns busy as bees, noting 
down their pounds, yards, and hiindred-w’cights.'* 

A very decided judgment this, expressed in a very 
few words. But wo might venture in all good faith to 
ask tlie German traveller, how many days he remained 
in Leeds, and what kind of weather greeted him daring 
his sojourn there ? — for tliis latter particular has a woeful 
( IFecl on the colouring of the written pictures given by 
travellers. True it is (and the more nipidly the men 
of Leeds carry out their contemplated improvements, 
the belter for the reputation of their town) that Leeds 
has few beauties to gladden the eye of a stranger ; but 
lilr. Kohl jumped to his conclusion respecting the inns 
with a precipitancy scarcely worthy of his credit as an 
intelligent traveller, lie puts up at an inn ; he finds 
llio colFcc-ruom occupied hy men busily interested in 
the staple manufactitvc of the town ; he experienced a 
few unconifortables which he does not explain to us ; 
and forthwith ho arrives at the startling proposition 
that ** the inns arc w’orse than in any other town in 
ICngland.’* This is on a par with the elder Mathews’s 
entry in Jonathan’s note-book, that ** in England, all 
waiters arc called * Tidy !* ” 

Old St. Petkr’s, and its History. 

Ill describing such buildings of tlie town as present 
any notable features, we will begin wdth the cliurches, 
on account of the long and interesting history connected 
with St, Peter’s, the mother church of Leeds. The 
history of this church ia, in effect, an ecclesiastical 
history of the town ; while the modern changes, in part 
introduced by the present vicar, Dr. Hook, have also 
their points of interest. Among the most remarkable 
of our local historians is Ralph Thoresby, who, in the 
beginning of the last century, wrote Vicarta Leodiensis, 
or * A History of the Church at Leeds.' This pur- 
ports to be a record of all the information which has 
been handed down, respecting the ecclesiastical history 
of Leeds, from the first establishment of a church in 
the town; together with memv>ir8 of the successive 
vicars. 

Thoresby thinks it probable that there was a manse 
and church here during the Saxon Heptarchy ; hut it 
is at any rate clear that the Normans found a church at 
this place, when the preparatory enquiries for Domesday 
Book were made. By whom the Church was founded, 
or of tvhat description the fabirlo might have been, are 
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matters not now dcteiminable. In 1089, Baron Pagaiiel 
founded a Benedictine Priory at York, and among the 
estates or property gtyen to it were the “ Church of 
St. Peter, at Leed9,"'and the “Chapel at Holbeck,* 
which Holbeck is now one of the busy suburbs of 
Leeds ; so that wc have a clear recoixl of the liistory 
of these places seven centuries and a half ago. The 
revenues of the church were dlvidcil, one- third for the 
vicar, and two- thirds for the priory ; “by which means 
the church was deprived of two parts in three of its 
primitive revenues, by the avaiice and sacrilege of the 
monks, who, in the^ conclusion, loft the secular clergy I 

to feed upon the crumbs that fell from the regulars* | 

table, till the Bishops made a stand against the growing ; 
evil.” In 124*2, at the instance of one of the Bishops, j 
a formal agreement was made between the Prior and | 
the Vicar, resiK'cting the partition of the revenues ; but 
this did not obviate the necessity for a further arrange- 
ment in the next following century. 

Thoresby was able to search out a complete list of 
the Vicars of Leeds, from 1242 to 1715, with the dates 
at which they asvsurncd the clerical duties of the town ; 
and he has something to say concerning most of them. 
When Edward I., impoverished by his Prencli wars, 
made a demand for one-half of the revenues of all tlie 
clergy, and, moreover, compelled them to call it a “ free 
gift,” the Vicar of Leeds occupied a notable place by 
the promptness of his contribution, and the consequent 
favours granted hy the king. In 1311, the Countess 
of Lincoln gave up to the priory the advowson of the 
church at Leeds, which she seems to have held as a 
groat landed proprietor in that neighbourhood, in 
14.03, William Scot gave a site for a house and garden 
for the Vicar’s manse : this site was bounded by the 
Kirkgatc on the south, and hy the street now called 
Vicar’s-lane on the west, William Eyre, who occupied 
the vicarage in 1470, founded the charity of St. Mary 
Magdalen, at Leeds. 

The Priory of Benedictines at York, before men- 
tioned, having been suppressed by Henry VJII. in 
1 538, the vicarage of Leeds was given to Christ Church 
College, at Oxford, in reference (we presume) to certain 
revenues accruing from it ; for the advowson was pre- 
sented to one Thomas Culpeper. This advowson passed 
from hand to hand, by ]}urchase and sale, until, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it w as purchased by the parishioners. 
Nineteen of the Vicars of Leeds had been instituted by 
the Priors at York ; hut Queen Elizabeth, designing to 
complete the Reformation, appointed Royal Commis- 
sioners to visit all the churches, with a view to regulate 
all theological matters. Leeds was among the number ; 
and there is a curious document in existence, being an 
Agreement between the Commissioners and the then 
Vicar, Alexander Fassett, respecting the mode of con- 
ducting the service. One of the injunctions w'ns, that the 
sacramental bread should be round and plain, without 
any iigiirc on it, but somewhat broader and thicker 
than the cakes formerly prepared for the Mass, to be 
broken into two or more pieces. There is an entry in 
the accounts of the parish soon afterwards, for “ I'wo 
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tiioiiiiftiBd mid «a balir of breadesi to serve the paiith 

ir{a^6a.4d/’ 

/ -Ifiiiv disputes having arisen Maoemiog the revenues 
dt dSe ChurcJi of Leeds, an arUtrator in 1596 gave an 
iilWmd, by which the tithes and other emoluments were 
divided between Christ Church College on the one 
hand, and the Vicar on the other. But no soojner was 
ibhi matter settied, than a much more entangled question 
nvose respecting the advowson: two ministers were 
presented at the same time by rival claimants to the 
advowson; and the celebrated Lord Bacon, as Lord 
Chaneellor or Lord Keeper, was to decide between the 
parties, which he did in fovour of the parishioners 
generally. Passing over the troubled period of Charles I., 
we find that in 1650 there was a project on foot to 
subdivide the populous parish of Leeds ; to convert 
some of the chapels into parish churches, and to erect 
new ones at more convenient places, which were to be 
endowed out of the public purse. There were at that 
darn two Churches in Leeds — the parish Church of 
Peter, and the Church of St John, which had 
recently been built and endowed at the sole expense of 
Mr. John Harrison, one or the inhabitants. St. John's 
was to form a second parish church, and was to have 
certain districts assigned to it as a parish*; the chapelry 
of Hunslet, a small and poor one, was to constitute a 
parish ; as was also the chapelry of Holbeck ; Beeston 
was to form a parish ; Wortley, Bramley, Armley, and 
Famley, were together to form a parish ; and Head- 
ingley and Allefton were to form a parish. This project 
does not seem to have been carried out. 

Thoresby continues his account of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, at Leeds, down to the year 1724. As the two 
churches of St. Peter and St. John became wholly 
inadequate to supply the wants of the inhabitants, the 
landowners and principal inhabitants raised a fund for 
building a hew church and establishing a minister; 
and in 1721, the first stone of this new building was 
laid* Since Thoresby's time, the gradual extension 
of population in Leeds has led to the erection of a 
large number of new churches ; while chapels, belong- 
ing to tbe various Dissenting bodies, have fully kept | 
pace with those attached to the establishment. What 
may be the number at the present day, we eanndt say ; | 
but in 1839, there were fbrty churc^s and chapels 
within the town, affording sittinge for nearly fifty | 
thousand of the inhidiitants. 

In tbe view of St. Pctcr*s Church, as given* by 
Thoresby, about 1720, we have a building evidently 
owing its form to the contribulions of many successive 
ages* It was very oblong, with short haasepts, and ' 
aide auti^s* The windows belonged to many different 
styles* In tbe Ducaivs Leodienm^ Thoresby tells us 
that the pld Church of St. Peter is a very spacious 
and strohg fabric, au emblem of tbe ehqieh. militant, i 
black antiquity i it doth not 

« tcr: the vi Reformed ^^hitecturcr but is 
ind length at 165 I 

97, bolii^t si nsve 51 > and hei^t bf the ^ 
)6« He states, that among 


churches then in London, only four Stalled the Leeds 
chuinh in len^ ; and that of two-*lhirds of the London 
ehnrehes^ the length was leiji thad the vridtii that 
which he whs describing* ‘The roof he describes Us 
being supported by three rows of solid pillars of the 
Gothic order* In the nave of the church are four aisles 
I (which is one more than usual), which run from the 
cross aisle to the west end, where is a stately font: 'tis 
gilt and painted, and stands upon an ascent of three 
steps, surrounded with rails and banisters. The body 
of the church is very well pewed with English oak* 

• • • * Upon the north and east are spacious galleries 

of wainscot, wrought with variety of work At 

the meeting of the great middle aisle, with the large 
cross aisle, the steeple is founded upon four prodigiously 
large pillars and arches. • • • . Against one of these 
pillars stood the pulpit in the days of yore, when there 
were no seats in the nave of the church ; for before the 
Reformation there were no pews or different apartments 
allowed, but the whole body of the church was com- 
mon, and the assembly promiscuous or intermixed in 
the more becoming postures of kneeling or standing. 
The patron of the church was the only layman who 
was permitted to have a seat within the bars or parti- 
tion of tbe chancel from the nave of the church, in the 
time of Divine service. . . . This spacious quire was, 
In the days of darkness, cantoned into many distinct 
cells or chapels by several walls, as is evident by the 
breaches In the capitals and pedestals of the pillars." 

New St. Peter's, and the other Ciiitrches. 

The old structure — the venerable remnant of past 
ages, patched up from time to time, to maintain some- 
thing like eificiency — was at length brought to the end 
of its days. It was pulled down in 1838/ Consequent 
on certain ecclesiastical , changes in tbe parish, a new 
St. Peter's Church was resolveit on ; and the architeicn 
tural skill of Mr. Chanirell has been put in requisiri^jii^f 
to produce the new structure, which was finished , 
1840. It is one of the best among the modern 
mens of the pointed style — in that variety whl^Vis 
designated the later Decorated, The nave 
chancel are so planned as to form one clear vistit^^iSO 
feet in length, 28 wide, and 47 high. The side aisles 
are a little lower than the nave, and about 16 feet wide. 
A transept crosses between the nave and choir, having 
a tower at its nortii end ; and there is a sort of addi- 
tional north-aisle, which forms ante-chapels east and 
Virest of the tower* The altar is raised several feet 
above the level ol tbe church, and is ascended by bfoad 
steps* The transept tower rises to a height of about 
ISO feet. Taken as a whole, the (diurch is» both in- 
ternally and eX;ternal]y, one pf the greatest ovoaniaaU 
of tile towo* V. , . 

A bold and decided in ^reat 

part through tiie instrument^ity of ti^ iWeht vicar. 
Dr, Hook, to make the irimircb amn^^onts'^Of Leeds 
more eonformaUe to the wmita hrg^hd increo^y; 
popidationi The parish ^ ^ 
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cioQt one; and the extremittee girew ont so far and 
vide from the mother church; that an efiicient central : 
control oTer the whole hecame difficult. Dr. Fawcett, 
the late vicar, died In 1837 ; the same year witnessed 
the election of Dr. Hook in his place ; the next follow- 
ing year wiui marked by the pulling down of the old 
church, preparatory to building a new one. In 1839, 
the pei^etual advowson of the vicarage of Leeds be- 
came vested in a body of tfnatees for the benefit of the 
parishioners ^ the vicar being chosen on each vacancy 
by the trustees. In 1844, an Act of Parliament wits 
obtained, sanctioning the division of the parish of Leeds 
into two or more parishes. The new church was 
opened in 1840, and the sittings, amounting in number 
to 1650, were all, with the exception of one pew, 
thrown open to the parishioners at large. This one 
parish contained In 1841 about 150,000 inhabitants, 
and about 21,000 acres of land ; and it hence became 
desirable that such a large body of inhabitants should 
have more than one parish church : the remaining 
episcopal places of worsl\ip having more the character 
of chapels than churches. Arrangements were accord- I 
ingly made in the Act for establishing the Parishes of 
St. Peter Leeds, St. John Leed.s, St. George Leeds, 
Holy Trinity Leeds, St. Stephen Kirkstall, St. Mark 
Woodhouse, ami Wortley. This list, however, by no 
means comprises all the churches of Leeds ; the former 
parish of Leeds included the townships of Armlcy, 
Beestoii, Bramley, Chapel Allerton, Farnley, Heading- 
ley, Holbeck, llunsict, Potter Newton, Oldcoates, 
Osmondthorpe and Wortley ; and these, with the town 
of Leeds itself, contained, in 1844, twenty-one churches, 
1>csidcs the chapels belonging to the various Dissenting { 
denominations. 

The church which John Harrison built in the reign ^ 
of Charles I., and known as St. John’s, appeared at a 
period when church architecture had fallen to a very 
low ebb. Whitaker, who was not indisposed to give all 
the credit he could to Leeds, found it difficult to apply 
any terms of pr&ise to St. John's Church. He desig- 
nates it b iinost unhappy specimen of taste, built in 
defiance authority and example, with two aisles 
only, hbvi^ a single row of columns up the middle. | 
The windows are copies of two distinct and rather 
remote periods ; the tower is placed almost at one 
angle of* the west end; the east end has two parallel 
windows of equal rank and consequence ; there is no 
change or break in the arches to Indicate a choir, in 
lieu of which a kind of clumsy screen is thrown across, 
so as to intersect one of the arches. *‘Let the archi- 
tect sl^p in peace,'* says tho indignant Doctor. 

The Trinity Church, built a^ut 1724, and endowed 
by a nephew of John Harrison, liras the third of the 
Leeds ^urobes^a sort of adaptation of the Doric 
style to the purj^si^s of a Christian churcb. Seventy, 
years afterwdl^ the Bay. Miles At]iir.s$)b provided no 
less a ebm tban:£l6,<^ a fourth, church 

--St. . Pane's*- .ybe b^^ of this church is a soniewhat 
^me rtf hut the 

st^ h Church, that of 


St. James', was built originally for and by Dissenters ; 
but passed by purchase into the hands of the Estab- 
lishment. A few modem churches are hand- 

some structures ; and some of them are distinguished 
for their large size : three of them will accommodate 
two thousand five hundred persons each. Perhaps the 
niost sfrikii^ of the modern places of worship, after 
near/8i* Pe|er's,.i8 the Unitarian Chapel of Mill-Hill, 
(Cut, pH. 20) opened at the end of 1848. It is a 
very elegant specimen of the perpendicular style. Tho 
chapel is divided in the interior into a nave and two 
aisles by columns and pointed arphesi Owing to the 
peculiar form of the ground, there is a transept on one 
side only-^the west. A small portion of the length 
is separated, at one end, by lofty arches and columns, 
to form a chancel and two vestries. The carved roof 
is open to the body of the chapeh Externally the 
details of tho Perpendicular style are well carried out, 
and constitute it an ornament to the town. The cbapel 
fo^ instead of the church is developed in this particu- 
lar — that there is no other steeple or tower than 
such as is formed by the pinnacled .^gable-end of the 
nave and transept. There is also b new and very 
handsome Independent Chapel in East Parade. 

Tiitt Public Buildings GENEiiALx.y. 

The educational buildings of Leeds are of not much 
mark or feature as architectural ornaments. The well- 
wisher to the little denizens of the town hears with 
pleasure of the day-schools, the factory -schools, the 
infant-schools, the Sunday-schools, and industrial- 
schools; many of which are not the less useful for 
being situated in nooks and corners, where external 
adornment is out of the question. There is one school, 
however, whose recent erection and architectural beauty 
claim for it a marked superiority over all the others. 
This is the Industrial School, situated |p Burmantofis, 
and opened in 1848. The grounds occupy six acres, 
and the ground and the building are said to have cost 
no less than £16,000. The building belongs to the 
(once and again) popular Elizabethan style. There 
is a front of great length, nearly 300 feet, with a highly- 
enriched centre, comprising bay windows, octagonal 
turrets, triangular parapets and gables, orqamental 
chimneys, and the other characteristics of the style. 
The sides, hack front, and contiguous buildings, are all 
in architectural harmony with the principal front. 
The building is so arranged as to furnish school-rooms 
for four hundred scholars, betides kitchens, dining- 
rooms, chapel, dormitories, wash-house, laundry, tailor's 
shop, shoemaker’s shop, stote-rooms, master's residence^ 
teachers' apartments, 8rc» — all on a very complete 
scale. .. 

With respect to the schools for the middle classes, 
they have the usual stamp of brick-and-mortar te« 
spectahOity ;*' but Leeds is not without some of those 
ancient establishments whose history is interesting, 
whether Ac fhluie .he gorgeous or huiuhle,. The chief 
ctf ttose is the Grammar Scliook,, .Th^ wfiiool owed ita 
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origin to the Rciv. William Shcnficld, who, in loo I, 
bequeathed certain estates to trustees, “ to the uso and 
for the linding sustentntioii and living of one honest 
and substantial learned man, to be a sdioolmaster, to 
teach and instruct freely all sudi young scliolars, 
youtlis, and children, as shall come .and resort to him 
from time to time : to be taught, instructed, and 
informed, in such a school-house as shall be found, 
erected, and builded, by the parishioners of the said 
town and parish of Leeds.** The townsmen pur- 
chased a site, and built a school-room ; and bequests 
and purchases at subsequent periods gradually raised 
the annual income of the charity (which in 1553 was 
worth only £4 IS.f. 4d. annual renUl) to a considerable 
sum. One of the bequests, made by Sir William 
Ermystead in 1555, was contingent on the school being 
made 02 )en to nil such as shall repair thereto, without 
taking any money mure or less fur teaching, saving 
of one penny of every scholar, to enter his name in 
the master's book, if the scholar have a penny ; and if 
not, to enter and to continue freely without paying.** 
The number of scholars is usually about a hundred ; 
they have a title to compete for one of Lady Betty 
Hastings' Exhibitioiii at Uueen*8 College, Oxford, and 
four scholarships at Afagdalen College, Cambridge. 

< Lt»eds has a fair sprinkling of libraries and literary 
societies. One of the libraries, founded by Dr. Priestley 


about eighty years ago, in one of tlic most extensive in 
I the north of England, and occiqnes a room of great 
I beauty and magnitude. Most of the others arc ot 
! small extent. The Philosophical and Idterary Society, 
the Literary Institution, and various other institutions 
for the cultivation of literature, science, and the fine 
arts, hold their respective meetings periodically, and 
exert their usual refining influence on such of the 
inhahilaitts as can avail themselves of such advantages. 

I The Philosophical Hall, where lectures arc delivered 
i and muscnni curiosities deposited, is a handsome struc- 
ture in Park Row, and has been the scene of many 
pleasant meetings of an intellectual character. The 
Leeds Zoological and Botanical Gardens, situated at 
Headinglcy, north-west of the town, were opened in 
I 1840. They occupy a slight hollow between rising 
^grounds, and have been laid out with much taste, and 
at a considerable expenditure. But, alas! Fortune 
has frowned on tlie scheme. Whether the gardens are 
too far away from the people, or the people are indif- 
ferent to the gardens, or the proprietors expended too 
much money, or require too large an interest on the 
I money actually laid out, Vil:>;tJ^¥er may be the cause, 

I these gardens have recently become private property, 

' to be attached, as pleasure-grounds, to a«i)eiglibouring 
mansion; so that it depends on the libeiolUy of tho 
new proprio^4or to give or withhold public access to the 
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gardcMis* ** Pity ’t*H, ’lis true !” Leeds should bestow 
fin inqiiirhv^ p;lance on the three inagniriccnt public 
parks at Manchcsler. Wool should not allow cotton 
to outbrave it in these matters, 

Leeds has the usual variety of * public buildings’ 
though hardly, perhaps, its fair share of ornaincnta) 
structures. There arc hospitals and almshouses, assem- 
bly-rooms, concert-rooms, music-halls, and a theatre ; 
infirmaries, dispensaries, houses of recovery, and so 
forth. Its municipal and judicial buildings, too, are of 
the customary character ; and its barracks, like all other 
barracks, encroach on a very large area of ground. 
We must, however, make especial mention of the new 
Gaol, opened in 1847, perhaps the largest, most com- 
prehensive, and most costly of all the new buildings in 
Leeds,— -always excepting the railway works, wdiicb, 
wherever they begin, or whithersoever they tend, take 
the lead of everything else as gold-eaters. Yet it is 
somewhat melancholy to think that the b( ot buildings 
in any town should be the gaols. When shall W'e see 
the day when schools will cost more tfiaii prisons, and 
boy-educators receive higher ren uncration than man- 
punishers % It was aptly observed in the * Leeds Mer- 
cury/ (which can haidly. be named without calling to 
mind the eminent senrices rendered to Leeds and its 
neighbourhood by the late editor, Mr. Edward Baines), 
while speaking of the Industrial Schools (described in 
a recent paragraph), and of certain complaints which 
hove been made of its costliness While we have 


spent :C‘18,()()0 in the erection of a gfiol, for the safe 
custody and discipline of 2S1 prisoners,, it should not 
be thought unreasoiuihle to spend les.s than one half of 
that sum for the purpose of r.o training up 100 of the 
youthful dependents upon parish honnt}', as to prepare 
ihcm to become useful and independent memljers of 
society.” 

The Markets — .sucli a;; llie Central i\Iarket, the New 
and Old Shambles, llie Snulh or Leather Market, (see 
Engraving,) llie I'hve Market, and the Corn iMarkeL — 
c.xhibil a mixtnrc of the new and thi^ old forms gi/en 
to such places. The Central ^larket, about twenty 
years old, is a good example of the modern ini])rovc- 
iTicnts which have hcou brought to bear in sucli mat- 
ters : its Grecian front, spacious shops, galleries, and 
avenues of stall.-., enable it to take rank among the best of 
modern markets. The Free Market occupies what was 
once the Vicar’s Croft, and afl’ords a convenient locale 
fur the cows, pigs, fish, and vegetables that used to 
throng the almost impassahle Ilriggdle. The Corn Ex- 
change is one of the best features in this last-named 
street: between the columns of the entrance is a statue 
of Uucen Anne, which once occupied a place in the 
front of the Old Moot Hall, pulled down about twenty 
years ago. 

Of the purely commercial buildings of Leeds, by far 
the most important are the Cloth Hulls ; to be described 
in a later page. The Banking-houses of modern times 
often present rather striking architectu*’al features; anu 
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XiCeds has a few such : but one of the best structures 
at l^eds is the Commercial Buildings, (sec Engraving,) 
situated at the southern end of Pork Row. It has three 
fronts, to as many streets, and a fourth front adjoining 
a Cemetery, so as to be completely isolated. The archi- 
tect has selected a Grecian design. On the ground- 
floor is an entrance-hall, in which * 'Change * is held 
daily. On the right of the entrance is a news or 
reading-room, nearly seventy feet long, with a propor* 
tionate width and height, divided longitudinally into 
three compartments by ranges of Corinthian columns. 
Adjoining the news-room is a committee-room, in which 
newspapers and maps are preserved for the inspect!^ 
of the subscribers, and in which some of the business 
of the establishment is carried on. On the left of the 
cntrance-lmll is the cofTee-room of the hotel and tavern, 
which is included in the building. Distributed in 
various parts are oiTiccs for brokers, &c. On the drst- 
floor arc dining-rooms, concert-rooms, and various other 
apartments. The area of ground covered by the esta- 
blishment is said to be more than 1,300 square yards, 
and the expense to have been nearly £35,000. The 
most beautiful part of the building is the staircase, 
which occupies a circular hall upwards of thirty feet in 
diameter, crowned with a panelled dome, and lighted 
through stained glass. 

We will not ask the reader to dive into the dark and 
dirty alleys, which lie in close proximity to the better 
buildings ^f the town ; nor will we treat him as if he 
were a Commissioner of Sewers, destined to study the 
** world underground." The Leeds and Thirsk Rail- 
way will, indirectly, be the means of providing Leeds 
with a new ' and abundant supply of water, from 
springs near the Brainhopc Tunnel on that line. The 
Waterworks Company have takcil up the matter ; and 
Leeds may, perhaps, have occasion to regard this as a 
blessing. 

The Brioges, the Factories, the Chimneys, the 
Smoke. 

•* 

The river Aire, wo have said/ winds through Leeds 
in a direction nearly east and west. It is crossed by 
bridges, which increase in number us the population 
and commerce of the town advance. Leeds has had 
the credit of introducing a bridge of very curious con- 
struction ; from the plan of Mr. liCather, an engineer, 
whose name is connected with many public works in 
the same town. It is a suspension-bridge over the river 
Aire, at Hiinslet, on what has sometimes been called 
the bow-and-siring principle. Instead of chains being 
employed as the chief means of suspension, as in ordi- 
nary cases, tbero are two strong cast-iron arcs, which 
span over the whole space between the two abutments. 
These arcs spring from below the level of the roadway, 
hut rise at thc.i’cntrc • i>oslderabiy above it ; and from 
them the transverse beams which support the platform 
of the^ bridge ^nspended by malleable iron rods. 
The suspending arch is about a hundred and fifty feet 
span ; and there is also a small land -arch of stone at 


each end. The footpaths arc on the outside of, the two 
suspending arcs, and the carriageway passes between 
tl\pm. Each of the suspending arcs is cast iu six parts. 
The cast-iron transverse beams which support the road- 
way are suspended at intervals of about five feet. The 
roadway is of timber, with iron, guard-plates on each 
side ; and upon the top of the planking are also laid 
malleable iron bars, ranging longitudinally for the wheel- 
tracks, and transversely for the horse-tracks. 

This was the second bridge of the kind ; the first 
being the Monk Bridge at Leeds, constructed by Mr. 
Leather in 1827: This Monk Bridge is of greater 
length than the Hunslct Bridge, owing to the vicinity 
of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal to the river Aire; 
but so fur as regards the suspension arch itself, the 
Hunslct Bridge is much the larger. The Monk Bridge 
has a suspension arch over the river, two land-arches 
over the footpaths, and an elliptical arch over the canal. 
Since the introduction of this new system by Mr. 

I Leather, it has been extensively adopted in bridge- 
building in various parts of the kingdom. 

Wellington Bridge, built of stone ; Victoria Bridge, 
also of stone ; and Crown Point Bridge, built of iron, — 
are three other bridges which cross the Aire in or near 
Leeds, and erected in modern times. But the bridge 
which is more particularly associated with the history 
of the town, is the old or original bridge. This bridge 
evidently marks the site of a very ancient line of passage. 
Whitaker thinks that there was a Roman road along the. 
site of the present Briggate, and that there was a ferry 
over the Aire where the bridge now stands. No direct 
notice, how'cvcr, of a bridge at that spot has been met 
with earlier in date than 137C ; at which time there was 
a cliopcl on the bridge, where mass was said. After 
the Reformation this chapel was used as a school-house, 
iu which capacity it was occupied for nearly two cen- 
turies; it was converted into a warehouse in 1728; 
and was finally pulled down in 1760, on occasion of 
the widening of the bridge. The traffic on this bridge 
is said to be scarcely exceeded by that on any bridge 
out of London. 

Before Leeds became a centre of railway operations, 
the town >vas supplied w'ith fuel from many places in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Railways have, how- 
ever, opened up a new and abundant supply ; and it 
became a question simply of relative cost, whether the 
near or the distant collieries shall supply most fuel for 
the hundreds of blazing furnaces in this busy, sooty, 
smoke-enveloped town. 

.. This last expression, however, reminds us that there 
is a little act of justice yet to be rendered to Leeds. 
Whether or not smoke can be banished, Leeds has at 
any rate been among the foremost to make the attempt 
and if a dark cloud of carbon still hovers over the 
town, the light of modern science has not been want- 
ing among its townsmen, su far as experiments for 
the removal of this cloud are concerned. That smoke 
is rich unconsumed carbon, ready to pour^ oat its beat 
and light if properly managed^ has been long known, 
and has been frequently elucidated by Dr. AmoU in 
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hii own incomparable manner. If smoke be such a 
treasure, why is it not made available ? Because (say 
the philosophers) the fwd and the dravght are not 
rightly proportioned to each other in quantity, nor 
brought to bear on each other in the proper way. — 
** How then can this be remedied ?’* ask the uninitiated 
public. ** By n better arrangement of furnaces and 
chimneys,” is the reply. Dr. Arnott, in his * Essay 
on Warming and Ventilating,’ shows that we lose 
seven-eighths of the heat of the coal employed in our 
common open fireplaces, on account of their ill-judged 
construction. We must not, it is true, pay the furnace- 
fires the bad compliment of placing them on a level 
with open parlour fires, in respect to improvident com- 
bustion ; yet it is admitted that there must be some- 
thing wrong,” else we should not have the black floating 
masses above us — wasting the coal-store, vexing the 
tidy housewife, rendering the ** unwashed” artizan 
I almost unwashable, and mixing with our oxygen and 

! nitrogen a larger dose of carbon than nature intended 

for the use of the lungs. 

To find out what was this ” something,” and to devise 
a probable method of cure, were two objects of an 
Association formed at Leeds a few years ago. The 
Association called before it, by advertisement, such 
scientific and practical men as seemed fitted to offer 
valuable opinions on the matter : a day was fixed, an 
examination took place, and a report of the proceedings 
was published. Although it was found that uo one of 
> the proposed amendments was* decidedly efficacious as 
a cure, many of them certainly introduced improvements. 
So earnestly was this matter taken up, that no fewer 
than ten patented inventions, or methods, for the pre- 
vention of smoke, were employed by the various manu- 
facturers of Leeds ; so that if this dusky enemy still 
hovers over the town, it is not for want of hard fighting 
to repel him. One of the witnesses who gave evidence 
on an enquiry into this subject in 1843, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, put a scrap of 
philosophy into a very few and intelligible words, when 
he said that ” Englishmen arc so fond of having their 
own way.” True: Englishmen do love to stir their 
Ares, and to heap coals on them, and to kindle a blaze 
—in ” their own way ; ” and there are some manu- 
facturers who love to have a fine voluminous cloud of 
sooty particles pouring forth from their factory ^shafts, 
as a sort of advertisement of the amount of business 
doing below. They go through a sort of logical process, 
ns thus: — when the smoke rises, it shows that the 
furnace-fires are burning ; when the fires are bunting, 
there is work doing ; when there is work doing, the 
firm maintains its status among the townsmen ; conse- 
quently when no smoke rises, the chain of inductions 
leads to a result of an anti- commercial character. As 
to the philosophy of the matter, Professor Faraday has I 
said The principles upon which smoke, that is I 
the visilde part, proceeding from the combustion of 
coid^ may be entirely burned, is very plain and clear ; 
it can he done by completing to the end that combus- 
tion uhlek hue been began^ There can be no diflicultyt 
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as a natural effect, to obtain perfect combustion of 
^smoke. Imperfect combustion of the fuel, by which 1 
mean ultimate production of smoke, must in all cases, 

I presume, depend upon the convenience or the 
ignorance of the user — the maimfacturer. In large fires, 
like those of steam-engines, and other large manufac- 
tories where coal is used, it depends more, I think, 
upon his ignorance than his oonvenience; inasmuch 
as if he were obliged to burn his smoke, he would in a 
very short time be able to do so, by the ingenuity and 
philosophy which is now in activity, without any loss 
j to^himself in a pecuniary point of view.” 

I We must apologise to the reader for thus plunging 
him, w'ith or without his consent, among factory chim- 
neys and their exhalations ; but, in good truth, these 
chiinnfys, and their significant mode of emancipating 
the blacks,” in such a town as Leeds, will make them* 
selves noticed ; we cannot avoid them without avoiding 
the town altogether ; and we may as well, therefore, 
treat them as part and parcel of the town’s notabilities. 

Among the arrangements which either contribute to 
or result from the manufactures of Leeds, a word must 
be said for the Bramley stone quarries. They are 
situated at Bramley Fell, about three miles from Leeds, 
on the line of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. They i 
occupy a slanting spot of ground, covered with stunted 
trees. Tlie excavations are numerous rather than 
large or deep. If we remember rightly, the balustrades 
of New London-bridge are formed of stone taken from 
this quarry ; the stone is of excellent quality, and is 
quarried with remarkable facility. There are some 
useful sandstone quarries, also, at Woodhousc, about a 
mile to the north of Leeds. 

The coals, the water, and the stone, are brought into 
Leeds from the vicinity ; and when so brought, they 
give employment to thousands of industrious artizans. 

The engineering establishments of Leeds, especially, 
are of a first-rate character —large, comprehensive, and 
of wide reputation. One of the most notable at the 
present day is the locomotive factory of Messrs.Wilson, 
at llunslet : it has grown with the startling rapidity of 
the locomotive itself ; and on the occasion of the open- 
ing of a new ” erecting shop” (said to be the largest in 
the kingdom) in 1847, the partners entertained no less 
than two thousand guests to dinner in this monster- 
room. It is not the least pleasant part of the affair, 
that the whole of the workpeople employed by the 
firm, amounting to six or seven hundred, were present 
— together with a right pleasant sprinkling of wives, 
sisters, daughters, and sweethearts — catiiig, drinking, 
speechifying, returning ” thanks for the honour,” &c., 
music, laughing, talking, dancing : they ” made a night 
o’t,” which seems to live in the memory of those who 
took part in the festivities of the occasion. 

In all such establishments as this, or of the Messrs. 
Fairbairn, or others among our ^eat machine-makers, 
the operations are in the highest degree interesting. 

The beautiful order and system observable, both in the 
machinery and in the manufacture of machinery, fur- 
nished Sir George Head with one of hb quaint obser 
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votions: — “*With reference to the extreme facility 
whereby the powers of an engine are brought into 
action, and accumulated forces expended in some par- 
ticular moment of contact, without affording to the 
observer any sensible indication of the resistance that 
has been overcome — it would seem, that the greater 
the deed to be done, the less the noise and disturbance ; 
and this, as it were, in analogy and contrast with the 
struggle to conquer of a determined heart, and the 
squabbling warfare of more grovelling minds. The 
above reflection occurred to me on witnessing, within 
a celebrated manufactory of machinery, the attempt, 
while the more important operations within the chamber 
w’cre performing in glibness and comparative silence, 
to reduce an old misshapen grindstone to its pristine 
circular form. As it revolved under an overpowering 
force, notwithstanding the softness of the material, the 
remonstrance of this Xanr apai^rjc^ this * radical grind- 
stone,* was absolutely deafening. Altliougli grown 
ancient in llio cause of the levelling system, and pro- 
tuberant in the exercise of grinding down its betters, 
yet the moment the experiment was retorted upon 
itself, it emitted cries as if an hundred hogs were under 
discipline.*’ 

The same writer, in another page of his ‘Home 
Tour,* makes a few valuable obscrvalions on Iho arti- 
5!nua employed in auch establishments — valuable, 
because they come from one \\ho know's much both of 
onr manufacturing and agn'cnltural disiricfs. “ 'j’hcrc 
can bo no spectacle,” ho .says, “ more grateful to the 
Iteart of an ICnglishnian than, viewing the interior of 
a marinr.ctoiy <>f inaeiiinory, to observe the features 
of each hard-working ivt chanie blackened by smoke, 
yet radiant with Ibo light of intelligence ; to contrast 
W'ith Ills humble .station the lines of fervid tlionglit that 
mark his emmtenanee and direct his .sinewy arm, and j 
to reflect that, to such eonibigatioii of the powers of j 
mind and body, England owes her present state of 
commercial gveatness. It U no less pleasing to con- 
sider, that although parlicnlar classes of men liave 
suffered by the suhslilutioii of macliiiiery for m.annal 
labour, such evils arise from the mutability of human 
aflairs — are such as the nu^st >:ealoiis j)l;ilanlhropist 
cannot avert — and, lastly, are of t- .Mnselves insignid- 
c.ant compared with the general de:'oanu for labour 
throughout the country, vvhich Ims not only ke 2 )t pace 
with increase of machinery, but no doubt might 
be shown even to have exceeded It. Nay, it might be 
made manifest, that not only is the grand total of 
operatives employed throughout the manufacturing 
<listricls augmented, hut additional employment afforded 
in like proportion for mechanics, lo supply the wear 
and tear of machinery and buildings dependent there- 
upon, as well ns for workmen upon all works to be 
traced to a similar cause — such as rol roads, bridges, 
viaductoj aquednets, S:c.** '"These words were written 
at a lime when it as the fashion to cry down manu- 
facfutlnglahour as wrotefi^d and demoralizing system. 

^Before we turn out gossip m the direction of did 




I greatest of the Yorkshire manufactures— the staple 61 
the place— wc must speak of a solitary remnant of early 
days, near Leeds, — 

Kirkstall Abbey. 

There are not many of our great manufacturing 
towns which have monastic ruins so near to them as 
the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey are to Leeds. It is plea- 
sant to have such a spot to ramble in, as a memento 
of the past in the vicinity of the present ; hut it is not 
pleasant to have fire and smoko almost under the walls 
of this venerable ruin ; the ‘ Kirkstall Forgo* is much 
too near a neighbour to the fine old crumbling arches 
of the Abbey. 1^62.2- 

Kirkstall Abbey has the reputation of having ex- 
hibited unity of de.sign and execution to an unusual 
degree. It was all planned by one man, and by him 
carried out to con)pletion. Dr. Whitaker says of this 
majestic ruin : “ Not only the arrangcmient, proportion, 
and relation of the different apartments arc rigidly 
conformed lo that peculiar principle, which prevailed 
in the construction of religious houses erected for, 
rather than at the expense of, the monks ; but every 
moulding and ornament appears to have been wrought 
from models previously studied, and adapted to the 
general plan. Deviating by one step from the pure 
Norman style, the columns of the church are massy 
as the cyliiulcj-.s of the former age, hut chnnuclled rather 
than clustered ; the caj)ita]‘j are Norinan ; the intor- 
coliimniations, thongli marrow, yet neaily one-third 
wider than those of the rnosl massy Saxon ; the arches 
which surmount them are grooved and moulded with 
an evident relation to the columns. One feature of 
the ])uro Norman is wanting in this, though a building 
of miieli liighcr dignity than those chnrclies in which 
it is often found. Even on the great west-door of the 
(‘hurch there are no basso-relievos or other enrichments 
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of sculpture ; but though the entrance is deep and 
complex, and has had detacherl single shafts beneath 
each of its monibors, there appeals lo have been a 
studied abstinence from everything gaudy and orna- 
mental.” 

The 1 ise of Kirkstall Abbey has a legend attached lo 
it ; which, like legends generally, will form part and 
parcel of its liistory as long as the crumbling stones 
remain; The legend runs thus : — Daring the reign of 
Henry I,, in tlie early part of the eleventh century, the 
Virgin Mary appeared in a dream to Seletb, a poor 
shepherd residing in the south of England. She said, 

I* Arise, Seleth, and go into the province of York, and 
seek diligently, in the valley of Airedale, for a place 
called Kirkstall ; for there shalt thou prepare a future 
habitation for brethren serving my Son.” And Seleth 
trembled in bis sleep, and was fearfully troubled : but 
the vision continued : ‘* Fear not, Seleth ! 1 am Mary, 
the mother of Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of tli< 
world !** Upon which he arose and betook himself to 
travel, in search of Kirkstall : liviQg upon charity ai^di 
the spontaneous productions of the eiirth. Wben« 
haviBg escaped great dangers and fatigue^ \ii(e arri^^ 
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at the entrance of a shady valley, which some herdsman 
informed him was the place he was in search of ; he 
fixed his solitary abode there, paying his devotions. 
Long W'as his humble coll revered by the neighbouring 
villagers, and visited by the curious or the pious ; in 
times of distress the intercessions of Seleth were re- 
sorted to; and the hermitage of Kirkstall became famous 
throughout the country. The reports of his piety and 
Kolf-dcnial reaching the ears of some young devotees, 
Seleth was persuaded by them to accept the office of 
Superior. Their united body w-as formed into a small 
community, which built for themselves colls beside the 
River Aire. 

At the point where the legendary passes into the 
historical, wc find that Henry dc Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
who had estates at or near Leeds, while sufForing under 
a violent disease, engaged himself by a solemn vow to 
erect a monastery if ever lie should recover his health. 
fl(! ac([uainted the abbot of rountaiifs Abbey with hfs 
vow ; and this abbot, having just before heard of the 
])ious recliisQs nt Kirkstall, impressed upon him the 
benefits which would accrue from the erection of a 
religious house at that spot. Arrangements were soon 
made by all tbc parties interested, Kirkstall Abbey was 
built, and nn abbot and monks look up their abode 
tliere in 1 ir)2, during the reign of Stephen. The abbots 
had at first many coniontions respecting a disputed title 
to the estate ; but the abbey ultimately rose? to great 
prosperity. 

The ruins of Kirki.-tull extend over a considerable 
area. Tlicir length from north to south is about .310 
feet, and from cast to west 4 10 feet. Tiu'V (medose a 
quadrangle of 143 feet by 115. At a small distance 
north-west of the principal mass stands wliat was once 
the chief gate of the jihhey. The cimrcli is in the form 
of a cross ; over the intersection of which is a square 
lower, of Tudor architecture. Tlio roof between the 
tower and the cast end was adorned with fret- work and 
intersecting arches ; but the weather now* plays its havoc 
where the roof once stood. At the east end are the 
broken remains of the high altar. South of the clmndj, 
and on the. east part of the ruins, arc several vaulted 
chambers, supported by strong columns, and most 
gloomy in appearance. The pencil— the moonlight, or 
rather moonlit pencil, as wc will in this instance term 
it — of Mr. Harvey, (see Cut, p. 32), will show that 
these ruins still present some lovely artistic bits. 

Tub Flax Factoiuks or Lbkps, 

Leeds — as was explained in a former page — stands 
at the north-east corner of the clothing district of the 
West Riding. It is the chief toi'. a of the district, in 
respect both to the fax and the woollen maftufactnrcs. 
None of the other towns, excepting, perhaps, Barnsley, 
partake in any notable degree in the former of these 
two manufactures ; but at Leeds it has led to the con- 
struction of one of the finest factories in the world, and 
to others of great magnitude. 

No otae who pretends to know anything about Leeds 


at the present day, can afford to remain in ignorance of 
* MarshaH’s flax-mill it is one of the lions of the 
place. Without, within, over it, under it— all is vast, 
strange, and wonderful. Situated at a short distance 
south of the River Aire, and hounded mostly by poor 
dwellings, it must be sought for before it will be 
found ; and when founds there is one portion of the 
establishment, the old mill, which is too much like 
other mills to call for observation ; but the new mill is 
a marked feature. 

. Egypt seems to have been in the thoughts of the 
architaet when be planned this building; fur the chim- 
ney has the form and proportions of ihe world-renowned 
‘Cleopatra's Needle:' while the chief entrance cxhil>iJs 
a front nearly analogous in character to that of an 
Egyptian temple* The building, unlike almost all 
other large factories, is only one story in height. It 
exhibits on the eastern fa9ado a long range of windows 
of large dimensions, a range of massive pillars ct 
pilasters between the windows, and n bold cornice run- 
ning along the top. The whole front being formed of 
stone, snd minute detail being avoided, there is a sort 
of mossivo grandeur in this long low facade. The 
other facades are remarkable only for their great 
length. 

Those who have the good fortune to get a j^cep into 
the interior, will not soon forget tlie sight which meets 
the eye. One room comprises the v/hole : ])iit such a 
room I If wo call it the largest in the world, wc cannot 
hi‘ fir in error. Ahoiit four linndrcd feet long, by more 
than two hundred broad, it covers nearly two acres of 
ground. ]?inningl*.aii\ is justly proud of its Town Hall, 
but this wonderful factory-room is nine times as large ; 
Exeter Hall is one of the largest rooms in London, but 
it would require seven sucJi to equal the area of this 
room ; the London club-houses present facades of great 
length, but it would require fmr of the largest to ((jual 
the length of this room. The roo»u is about twenty feet 
high, and the roof is supported by about fifty lullars. 
The spaces between the pillars allow the roof to be 
partitioned off into a scries of llattish domes, or groined 
arches, sixty or seventy in number ; and in the centre 
of each dome is a lofty conical skylight, of such large 
size that the whole series together contain ten thousand 
square feet of glass. The view through the room is 
quite without a parallel. Vista after vista meets the 
eye, formed by the ranges of columns; whether we 
stand at the side, the end, the corner, the centre — still 
these long-stretching, well-lighted, busily- occupied ave- 
nues carry the eye in beautiful perspective to far distant 
points. There are, we believe, upwards of a thousand 
persons in this room alone, mostly females ; and the 
large and complicated machines are very numerous : 
yet there is a kind of airiness and roominess felt, unusual 
in factories. Here, in one part of the room, are the 
** 8ax*drawing " operations going on ; in another part 
the “roving;" in another the “spinning;" in another 
the “ twisting,"— all with such perfect harmony and 
system, that confusion and idleness are equally out of 
the question. ^ 
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We have seldom any inducement to go to the lower 
regions of a factory, the vaults or passages of the base- 
ment; but such a visit is not without its interest in this 
vast structure. Brick- vaulted passages extend hither 
and thither; containing in some parts the shafts for 
moving the machinery above, and in others the arrange- 
ments for warming and ventilating the building. These 
arrangements are consistent with all else around us ; 
there is a steam-engine employed in forcing air into 
two large steam-chests, where it becomes heated pre- 
vious to being passed into the mill ; and in order to 
regulate the temperature to the 'talc of the weather, 
valves and doors are placed in various paits, 

A.S little inducement have we, generally, to visit the 
roof as the basement of a factory ; but here the roof is 
perhaps the strangest part of the whole building. The 
roof is a green field, on which (if we mistake not) sheep 
are allowed to graze ! Being so large and so flat, and^ 
being covered thickly with plaster and nsphalte, the 
roof offers a good support for a stratum of earth ; while 
(his earth renders au equivalent service by protecting 
th« asphalte from the heat of the sun. >£cre w'c walk, 
then, among the grass — out in the fields,” if we please 
so to term it ; and at every few yards wo meet with the 
skylights, which shuot up conically to a height of seven 
or eight feet ^ above the grass. Beneath us, we look 
diqpn through the skylight at the spindles busily at 
Mrki above us, is the blue sky; around ns, the build- 


[ ings and smoke of Leeds, The drainage of this factory- 
I field passes down the fifty pillars which support the 
roof : they are made hollow for this purpose. 

If .anylhing could make us delighted with the flax 
manufuctuvo, it would be to see it carried on in this 
unequalled room. There are; however, many, dirty 
processes whicli are conducted in the old mill ; and all 
the other fiax-mills of Leeds have their share in these 
Icss-attractivc operations. This is not the place to 
dwell at any great length on the details of the manu- 
facture ; hut it will suffice for our purpose to say 
that the making of flax-yarn or flax- thread is the 
ultimate process in the great factories of Leeds. The 
vreaving of this yarn into cloth is not a feature of 
Leeds’ industry. It groups itself (so far as Yorkshire 
is concerned) in and around the town of Barnsley, 
lying about fivc-and-twenty miles south of Leeds. 
There arc manufacturers at Barnsley, who buy flax- 
yarn from the spinners, and give it out to band-loom 
weavers : these latter ply the shuttle from morning to 
night, in their own humble homes, and produce those 
varieties of flax-cloth to which the dealers give the 
several names of • linen,’ ‘duck,’ ‘drill,* ‘check,’ 
• drabbet,’ * huckaback,’ ‘ t!:!;,* ‘ diaper,’ ‘ towelling,* &c. 

Tug Domestic or Couvvrv CLOTniBBS.' 

The woollen manufacture is far more impoyttttt .to 


[ thk district than that of west of England 

I u$ed to take prec^enee in fhia matter ; hut it must 
\ no^ lyidd the palin of 'sufferlonty to the West Riding. 

; The Oloucestersbire clothing villages lie mostly on tho 
Stroud Water, those of Wiltshire on the Avon and its 
; tributaries, and those of Yorkshire on the rivers beforoi* 
named : the valleys of these rivers have been, and still 
are, the chief localities of the manufacture. X)ycr» in 
his poem of * The FleCco,' versified in a bumble way 
this kind of valley-industry : 

** Next, from the slackenM beam the woof unroird, 

Near some clear-sliding river, Aire or Stroud, 

Is by the noisy fuUing^mill received j 
Where tumbling waters turn enormous wheels, ' 

And hammers, rising and descending, kam 
To imitate the industry of mam 
Oft the wet weh is steeped, and often rais’d , 
Fast-dri])ping, to the river’s gi*assy bank ; 

And sinewy arms of men, with full-straiuM strengtli, 
Wring out the latent water.” 

The w'oollen manufacture fioiirished in England soon 
after the Conquest, and we have frequent allusions to 
it in the subsequent reigns. Edward III., while on the 
continent, found that the Flemish clothiers were more 
skilful workmen than the English; and lie invited 
some of the former over. Fuller, in his * Church His- 
tory,* says, that the Flemish apprentices were treated 
by their masters “ rather like lieathcns than Christians, 
yea, rather like liorses than men ; early up, and late to 
bed, and all day hard work and harder fare, (a few 
herrings and mouldy cheese).’* And then follows a 
picture of what such apprentices might hope for, if 
th^ Would only come to merry England. “ Here they 
should,;Spkd on fat beef and mutton, till nothing but 
their fulness should stint their stomachs ; yea, they 
should iked on the labours of their own hands, enjoy- 
ing a proportionable profit of their gains to themselves. 
Their beds should be good, and their hed-fellows belter, 
seeing that the richest yeomen in I'lngland would not 
disdolU. to marry their daughters to them — and such 
EngHjjMeautics, that the most curious foreigners could 
not bmNibmmend them.** Whether Edward III. really 
gave such a glowing description of Fingland to the 
Flemish, clothiers, wo know not ; but it is understood 
that Fillings did settle from time to time in this 
country. Town after town became ibo centre of tho 
mah^facture ; roads were tnade, and pack-horses em- 
ployed ; these roads were improved, and wagons built ; 
tho canal and the barge gradually gained ground over 
thk'^tottd arid the wagon; the railway end the loco- 
-galhed H triumph over them all. Tho steam- 
iridof tfio workman, and the factory 
Goolo became 

^ j^'^IMptnent bf and thus arose tlm 


from the wool-stapler, apd employs persons to work it 
up into cloth ; giving each separate process to distinct 
sets of men, who work citlier at their own houses or at 
tho hpdto of the master-clothier. 

' Tb6 Domestic system, acted on in the villages of the 
West liidihg, is very remarkable, and has given quite 
.a tone and character to the Yorkshire clothiers, which 
has withstood all changes, such as have affected the 
cotton manufacture. . In the beginning of the present 
century, before the factory system became developed to 
any remarkable degree in the clothing district, there 
were between three and four thousand small master 
manufacturers in the West Hiding. These were scat- 
tered over the whole face of the district which we have 
marked out, lying south and west of Leeds ; they were 
men of small capital, some with a small farm annexed 
to their business, and some with a field or two, to 
support a horse or a cow. Although they occupied the 
entire range of villages, whether among the hills or in 
the valleys, yet they grouped tbemselves in something 
like order, according to the two kinds of broadcloth 
which they made — the miaed cloth or the cloth* 
The mixed cloth manufacturers resided chiefly near 
Leeds. The white cloth manufacturers located them- 
selves chiefly in a tract of counfiy forming aii oblique 
belt along the hills that separate the Yale of Caldcr from 
the Vale of Aire, beginning near Wakefield, and ending 
near Shipley. Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Hudders- 
field formed the central or market-towns for these vil- 
lages, and became the seats of the larger factories. 
Although the steam-engine has wrought great changes 
in the larger towns, every one of the villages above- 
named retains nearly the same manufacturing features 
to the present day. 

The third system — that of Factories^h the growth 
of the steam-engines and of machinery, and essen- 
tially belongs to our own clay. Hero the entire range 
of processes is conducted in vast buildings, replete 
with every aid which science and capital can furnish. 
Here bag of wool goes in at one door, and a bale of 
finished superfine cloth comes out at another: every 
stage of the operations having its distinct part of the 
building. In the Domestic system, the master and the 
v;drkman were combined in one person ; in the factory 
system the employer is the owmer of all, and pays tho 
wages of labour in money. . ‘ . 

In the early days of the woollen manufacture, tho 
wool was * scribbled * and ‘ carded * at the humble 
home of the workman, perhaps by the members of his 
family; it was then ‘ spun* and ^ woven,* then <^r- 
ried to the fulling mills to be * fulled, * and lastly^ 
turned and sold in the white state; A next stage in 
advance was to Scribble!! the wool by some sort /of ’ 
machinery, which wais worked by asses or horses, ' 

a species of mde" Windmill; As, however, thd 
was performed hi banka 

streams,' aind'-^oked :^;'Wi‘tcr'pdwfer, 'ii- 
gi^V slidll 

and ' 
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bankn of the Aire, Calder, Wliarfe, or some other West 
Riding ttream. Great as were the conveniences of 
these mills to the clothiers, yet there were countervail- 
ing disadvantages, which, to us at tlie present clay, seem 
rather formidable. It was customary, for instance, for 
carts to come as many as twelve miles into the clothing 
districts for wool three times a week, which wool had 
to be brought first into the district from neighbouring 
towns ; when scribbled, it bad to be returned to be 
spun and woven ; then it had to ho re-sent to the mill 
to be fulled, and lastly to bo returned for sale at the 
i market. Hence the clothiers situated at a distance 
from these mills found it to iheir interest to club their 
means together, and build other mills for their own use. 
The invention of the steam-engine gave a great impetus 
to the change ; for, with the aid of beds of coal lying 
immediately beneath the district, the clothiers became 
more and more independent of the rivers. The same 
cause also led to the more frequent centralization of the 
manufacture in large towns than in tlie country districts. 

The first. * Company Mill,* near Leeds, according 
to the new order of things, was erected at Stanningley, 
about fivc-and-thirty years ogo ; the next was built at 
Ecclesfield; and iln*.y have since multiplied witli great 
rapidity. Each ‘ Company Mill* is a joint-stock under- 
taking, of which all the partners must be clothiers. In 
the formation of such an enterprise, a numhtjr of clothiers, 
varying from ten to fifty (generally about thirty), deter- 
mine on the amount of capital to be raised, and divide 
it into shares, generally of *2i)l, each, which they appro- 
priate according to the means and inclination of each 
one individually. Deeds of ]).irfnersljip are drawn up, 
land is purchased, a mill is erected, machinery is put 
into it, a manager is appointed, and work is taken in 
to be scribbled, or fulled, or both — the price of the work 
being matter of agreement, and tlie work being exe- 
cuted, both for those who arc iiol, and for those who 
are, partners in the mill. 

The more .simple and less systematic of these Com- 
pany-mills are managed somowliat as follows ; — There 
is neither partnershij) deed nor printed regulations; 
but the company is governed by a president and a 
committee, chosen from the partners, wim meet once a 
week for the transaction of hiisine , and who make bye- 
laws for their own guidance. At me of these meet- 
ings they appoint a person, who ♦ .ikes upon himself the 
muUifarious duties of m.anager, book-keeper, treasurer, 
and secretary ; he. receives and pays all moneys. At 
subsequent meetings the committee give him directions 
what to do, and he acquaints liiem with what he ha» 
done during the week. Ho account.-; to the partners, 
at any time when called on, for the business wliich he 
bos transacted, and the money which he bolds or has 
disbursed. M^hen his ft’uds arc lun out, he asks for 
moraii which the partners i)CvcraUy mkI equally advance. 
The partnv . have iegal hold on each other, or on 
the fe^ miiagef. It w on urnh^rs Ending that whatever 
woq^ho parln.r:: have to do must be done at their 
i OlVijt iniU,«^the jointratock shop is to be dealt at by all. 

I : But in the more recent and better managed Com* 


pany-mills, matters are not left in such a rude state. 
There is a regular deed of partnership drawn up ; and 
it is specified to exist for a definite number x)f years* 
Some of the partners are appointed regular trustees for 
the whole. The maximum number of shares to be 
held by each partner is limited ; and the shares are 
paid for by regular instalments. The clothier-partners 
all reside near the mill. All the partners are bound 
by penalty to act in turn on the committee ; and all com- 
mittee proceedings are duly entered. Each mcmber*s 
subscribed share is held as a security for the due fulfil- 
ment of his engagements towards his co-partners. The 
money is deposited in a bank. All work done at the 
mill, whether for the partners or others, is paid for 
once a month. The accounts are made up at a general 
meeting of the partners every four months. 

This, then, is the general character of the ‘ Com- 
pany Mill' system; — a system to which \vc do not 
remember anything exactly similar in any other branch 
of manufacture. At Sheffield, it is true, there arc 
* wheels,’ or grinding establishments, at which are a 
large number of workmen, employed independently of 
each other ; but they simply rent a certain amount of 
standing-room and of steam-])owcr, each one for l\irn- 
self, and have no share in the proprietorship of the 
building itself. In the best of these West Ilicli?ig joint- 
stock mills, the processes carried on therein are scrib- 
bling, carding, and slabbing llie wool, and fulling the 
cloth after the weaving has been e/Tected ; the pro- 
cessc.s of spinning, warping, weaving, and hurling 
are done at home by the members of the clothier’s 
family. The whole of the clotli so produced is sold in 
the ‘ balk,’ or rough state, at the cloth halls, unfinishj^ 
and undyed ; the purchasers cither possessing 
ploying the requisite manufacturing means for ^con- 
ducting the finishing proces.ses. The cloth generally 
brought to these Company-mills is of inferior quality, 
varying from four to seven shillings a yard in the 
‘balk ’state. 

The ‘ Shoddy Mill,’ (another West Hiding idea^ is 
a remarkable exponent of our age — of the spirit which 
leads nieii to grind, and cut, and melt, and alter any 
or every thing that can by possibility come into use. 
There are many such mills on the river Caldcr, between 
Leeds and Dovsbury, or in the vicinity of Dewsbury, 

‘ Shoddy ’ is the very homely name for old woollen 
rags when torn or cut up into infinite fragments ; and 
f devil ’ is the very emphatic name for the machine by 
which the process is conducted. The ruthless tearing 
which the rags undergo is efiected in machines care- 
fully enclosed or boxed in, and containing cylinders 
armed with hooks, and rotating in opposite directions. 
The rags are put in at the top pf each machine, and 
come out at the bottom like coarse dirty wool. The 
shoddy thus prepared, by being moistened With oil, 
and mixed with a little new wool, is coaxed and per- 
suaded into the assumption of the various forms of 
carding and yarn, and at length takes psrt jtt the 
formation of cloth which*-^thoi]igh perhaps smart >Ajii4 
glossy vwthout-is somewhat holl^hem!t«id wfithi^^ 
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As a feature in the ‘Homo Toiir' of Sir George 
Plead, this shoddy process came in for its share of 
good-humoured satire The trade or ocenpation of 
the late owner, his life and habits, or the filthiness and 
antiquity of the garment itself, oppose no bar to ibis 
wonderful process of regeneration : whether from the 
scarecrow or the gibbet, it makes no diff(M*encc ; so 
that, according to the changes of human ailuirs, it no 
doubt frequently does happen, witliout figuns of speech 
or metaphor, that the identical ganiitnt to day exposed 
to the sun and rain in a Kentish cherry orchard, or 
saturated with tobacco-smoke on the back of a bogj^ar 
in a pot-house, is doomed in its turn, ‘ perfuah liquid is 
ulorihust to grace the swelling collnr, or add digni- 
fled proportion to the chest of the dandy. Old flannel 
petticoats, serge, and bunting, are not only unravelled 
and brought to their original thread by the claws of 
the ‘ devil ; ' but this machine effectually, it is said, j 
pulls to pieces and separates the pitch-mark of the | 
sheep’s back*^whicU latter operation really is a job 
worthy of the very devil himself. Tliose who delight 
in matters of speculation have hero an ample ficdd, 
provided they feel inclined to extend their n’seairhes 
on this doctrine of the transmigration of <roats ; tlu ir 
imagination may freely range in unfettered flight, 
from the blazing galaxy of a regal drawing-rooen, down 
to the night ccdlars and lowest liaunts of London, 
Germany, Poland, Portugal, iS.’e. liuL as su«?]i con- 
siderations only tend to put a man out of conceit with 
his own coat, or may afflict soinej of my fair friends 
with an antipathy to flannel aJtogetlicr, they are much 
better let alone.” 

Tiik Cloth Factouies, and the Cloj h Halls. 

The manufacturing arrangements of the large woollen- 
cloth factories of course differ from those of the domestic 
manufacturers, the Company-mills, and the Shoddy- 
mills. They are fine examples of that eentralization, 
combined with subdivision, which marks in so striking 
a degreb the system of modern industry. The town of 
Leeds, as well as Huddersfield and Halifax, contains 
cloth factories only a little less vast and comprehensive 
than the cotton factories of the Manchester district. 
The grasp of mind required in the chief conductors, 
the perpetually-recurring claim on the inventive skill 
of engineers to devise new adaptations of machinery, 
the economy of space in the whole building, the mar- 
shalling of the industrial forces, so that neither con- 
fusion nor delay shall occur in the order of processes, 
the watchful attention to the fluctuations of taste and 
fashion, the invention of new designs, as a means of 
leading (instead of always following) public taste, the 
means of varying the productive strength of the esta- 
blishment according to the fluctuations of home and 
foreign commerce, the endeavours (now made by most 
of the larger manufacturers) to encourage various 
“ airangementi for the mpml and social benefit of the 
worb^pooplfiWi^} oomjbi^b to give great largeness of 
characleifto the gmetat of such estahlishmentsa 




The western suburbs of Leeds are rich in these 
great woollen factories. Taking as a type one of the 
most complete of these, and assuming that the rest dis- 
play the same characteristics in more or less complete 
development, we find the following arrangements. An 
immense pile of buildings encloses two or three large 
open quadrangles ; more resembling a small town than 
one establishment. Here wc have wool-warehouses, 
five or six stories in lieight, laden wdth clothing-w'ools 
IVoni all available quarters, with all the mechanical 
appliances for raising and lowering and transferring 
the w'ool. At another point arc ranges of buildings 
where various handicraft employments are carried on, 
not requiring the aid of steam-power. At another, 
where this giant agent is brought into requisition, we 
find one range of buildings employed in the carding 
and other preparatory processes, another in the spin- 
ning, another in (he weaving (for broad-cloth weaving 
is now brought W'ithin tlie grasp of the power-loom), 
another in the fulling, another In the shearing, and so 
on. Then wc see dye-houses and drying-houses, store- 
rooms for dye-stuffs and oils, shops for the repairs of 
machinery, engine-roiOms and boiler-rooms, warming and 
ventilating apparatus, and various departments which 
it would be no easy matter to enumerate. All these 
within one boundary wall, all under one supervision, 
with subordinate heads of departments, all brought 
witljin a system of book-keeping and tabulating, so 
tlial evciy one knows where he ought to be and what 
he oupht to be doing, — this constitutes a woollen-cloth 
I factory, such as we find existing in the great towns 
j of the West Riding. 

j Wo can as little undertake to describe in this work 
all the processes of the woollen manufacture as those 
of flax ; both would he a departure from the general 
plan. A mere enumeration of the designations of the 
artizans employed becomes a formidable list : we find 
sorters, scourers, beaters, pickers, scribbler-feeders, 
carder-focdcrs, roller-joiners, slubbers, jenny-spinners, 

I mulc-spinners, mule-piecers, warpers, weavers, mill- 
j men, roughers, dyers, cutters, brusbers, markers, 

I drawers, pressers, and packers. Even here it is not 
quite certain that all are included. We may, however, 
just indicate the order in which the chief processes 
succeed each other. 

First, then, the crude wool. Some of this is derived 
from our own grazing districts, some from Germany, 
and some from Australia ; the wool from any or all 
other places now imported is but small in quantity. 
It is brought to the factories in bags or packages of 
various dimensions. The ‘sorter* sets to work; he 
opens a package, spreads out some of the wool before 
him, slightly loosens and disentangles it, and by a nice 
discrimination of hand and eye, separates it into five 
or six parcels, according to the varying quality— sofU 
ness, strength, colour, cleanness, regularity, are all 
taken note of in this sorting. The wool is next 
‘ scoured * o. eleaoscd in hot alkaline liquor ; and if 
the cloth is to be ‘ wool-dyed,’ the wool passes through 
the dying process at tliis period ; but if h'be ^piSse« 
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dyed/ the dyeing is dofcrrod In a uuich later stage of 
the operation. 

Then come the remarkahle processes by v.hieh the 
locks of wool are disentangled fibre from fibre. I’he 
wool is oiled, and put into the * willy,’ where a re- 
volving motion causes the looks to hv. caught and lorn 
asunder by sharp spikes. The wool next goes to the 
‘ scribbling-machinc/ where cylinders, armed with in- 
numerable teeth, and revolving in ojiposite directions, 
tear and draw the wool from one to the other, until the 
fibres become combed out to si- lef.hiu'r \\\ic an orderly 
arrangement. This order is still f •rthcr attained by the 
‘ cirding-machine/ where the i bres are arranged into 
a kind of delicate band or sheet, about thirty inches 
long by six wide ; and these bands are rolled up into 
• cardings,’ which are pipes or loose rods of wool, 
about half an inch thick. Then come into requisition 
the services of the ^ slubbing-machine’ or ‘slubbing- 
biljy*— (what oddities wo raoet with among technical 
terms !) Children plan ? the curdings end to end on a 
sloping apron or band ; and these cardings arc caught 
up by the machine, joined permanently end to end, 
drawn , Ov;! or el .'^^ated, and sllghily twisted to the 
form delicate kind of cord, or * slabbing,’ of 

whiph fr^ o.;o to two hundred yards arc produced 
fro^ an jiilice of wool. Lastly, the beautiful ‘muje 
swftninflr-machme,’ or ‘ mule-ienny,’ gives that final 


I elongation and twisting which tninsforms iho ‘sliihbing' 
! into ‘ yarn’ for the use of (ho weaver. 

The weaver requires to pass the vain through many 
processes to fit it for his purpose. ITo selects om 
quality for the warp or long ftiread, and anollt|^^^i§)r the 
wcfl or cross thread ; he sees that it is properly stifpined 
hy immersion in a glulinoiis liquid; he requires that 
the ‘ winding/ the * warjiing/ the ‘ beaming/, ami the 
* drawing-in,’ (which relate to the adjustment of the 
yarn upon the loom and tlio shuttle) shall ^bft-jiroperly 
performed ; and lie then produces his ‘ clack, clack, 
clack’ — the invariable accompaniment of the weaving 
of yarn into cloth. In the Domestic manufacturer’s 
system, all the cloth is woven by hand ; but in the 
large factories there is an admixture of the hand-loom 
and the power-loom systems. 

'The -woven cloth is scoured or cleansed, and is then 
milled, felted^ or fulled — that is, beaten and rubbed 
until the fibres of wool have become so iuterlacedi as 
almost to hide the threads which form the cloth* The 
‘burlers* then pick out with tweessers all -^.irregular 
knots, burs, or hairs ; and many minor prociitSBeB are 
about this time adopted." „ Ui the finisj^ing ofibe cloth, 
the ‘raiser* rubs it with a kind of btUsh studded with 
teazlc-heuds, which raise up all the little woollen fibres 
as to give great roughness to toe cloth.. The . ‘ crying- 
machine,’ by a very delicate 
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shaves off the whole of these upstanding fibres, and we 
have then the delicate nap or pile of the cloth. The 
finer the cloth, the more- numerous are the finishing 
processes, — among which arc ‘boiling,* ‘picking,’ 
‘ pressing,* and ‘ steaming.* 

The whole of the cloth made by the domestic manu- 
facturers, is sold in the Cloth Halls before the finishing 
processes ; these latter hoing conducted by, or at the 
expense of, those who purchase the cloth. To tlio 
Cloth Halls, then, we must bend our steps. We liavo 
said that the Cloth Market used to bo held iii the 
Briggate: this inconvenient arrangement was put an 
end to in 1711, when a Cloth Hull was built. A second 
superseded the first, in 1755 ; this was destroyed or 
pulled down: and in 175S niul 1775 were built the 
two Cloth Halls, which still exist, and where more cloth 
has been sold, perhaps, tliau in any other existing 
buildings in the world. 

First, for the Coloured or Mixed Cloth Hall. This 
is represented, internally and externally, in two of our 
illustvafions (Cuts, pp. Sfiand 'Die Half is in the 

busiest centre of Freeds, near the Commercial Buildings, 
and near the spot to be shortly oc^cupied by the great 
central station of the railways. Jt is a quadrangular 
brick building, enclosing an o])cn area of large dimen- 
si<ins. It is divided intt' six dcjiarlmeiUs or streets, 
which have their own distinctivcj names, such as ‘ Cheap- 


er “ 8-quarter about ‘English’ or 'Foreign;* about 
‘ high ‘quality’ and ‘low quality’ — are heard on all 
sides. These Y orkshiremen can set a good example 
to dealers elsewhere ; for the market only lasts one 
hour and a quarter, during which lime dealings to a 
largo amount arc conducted. 

Directly the Coloured Cloth Hall closes, the White 
Cloth Hall is opened. This is situated in a more eastern 
part of Leeds. It is conducted much on the same prin- 
ciple as the one described above, TJie cloth sold here 
is in an undyed state, and presents a kind of yellowish 
wdute colour. The hall business being concluded, the 
clothier takes the cloth to the warehouses of the 
respective ptirchasers ; where, after measuring, examin- 
ing, and etitering in books, tin; buyer receives his cloth, 
and the seller receives his money : tlie former proceeds 
to finish what he has bought, and the latter proceeds (o 
buy wool ill anticipation of another market-day. He 
walks, or rides, or drives, or ‘ rails* back to his clothing 
village among the liills and valleys, and then sets to 
work again as before. 

Thus is the cloth Ira/lio conducted. At Halifax, 
Bradford, and Huddersfield, there are clotli halls like 
those of Tweeds (in principle if not in size) : each one 
scTving as a market for the surrounding clothing vil- 
lages. It is a ideasant hour for a southron in these 
halls on market-days. He sees the kind of cloth and 


side,* ‘ Cluinge-allcy,* vS-e. Each si reel or avenue con- | 
tains two rows of stalk*., one on eitlicr side of a walk or j 
passage. ]?iaeh stall is about two feet in width, and is ' 
marked with the name of the person who owns or rents | 
it. There are two thousand of these stalls, all occupied 
by the dorneslie or country clothicj s. 

Then conio.s the busy mnrket-day. At about nine 
o’clock on the mornings of Tuesdays and Saturdays, a 
bell rings, the hall is opened, and the clothiers fioek j 
into it, each having brought (mostly by horse and carl) ■ 
the fruit of tliree or four days’ labour. Tlio stalls arc set ! 
out with wonderful celerity, and the buyers make their i 
appearance. Who arc these buyers ? it may be asked, i 
Sometimes they are merchants wdio have no manufac- 
tories of their own ; sometimes they are persons who 
combine the characters of inorchants and manufac- 
tut^a; and sometimes they are experienced ‘ buyers’ 
in lire pay of tlio lai n or firms. All the cloth in l liis 
hall has been dyed in the wool, prepared, spun, woven, 
and fulled, but not slioared or fiuislicd : the purchaser 
has to attend to the latter, in whatever way lie deems 


the kind of poop!,* ; he observes the mode of conduct- 
ing tlic clothier trunie : and he hears the peculiar 
dialect of the Vorkshireincn '■ a dialect which, like that 
of the lowlands of Scotland, hear.s many traces of the 
Danish occupation of tliosc districts a thousand years 
ago; mixed willi other traces of the Flanders or 
IVicseland emigrants to Yorkshire in later times. 
I’here is a rhyme current in Halifax, to the effect, that 
“ (Joohl hradc, hotter, and eliccsc. 

Is gooitl Iliilifjix, and gooid Friesc.” 

We foci very miicli tempted to give tivo or three 
stanzas from an ‘ Address to Poverty,* contained in a 
(iiossary of the Yovkshire dialect. Those who are 
familiar with any of the M^’est of England dialects, 'will 
perceive heie many marked points of difference : 

•* Ah’ve bed tliy cum puny ower lang, 
lll-leuKln neeini! tliuo nm.st be rang 
ThiH U) cut shurt luy jevkiii. 

Ah ken tliec weel — Ah kiiaw thy ways, 

Thoo’s :uv!n.H kept, brwk casii and clcoa>, 

An’ forc'd me to himl workin. 


best. The buyers arc sharp, quick, business-like men ; j 
the sellers — some possessed of a little piopcrly, but j 
Others in humble circumstances — are plain, liomoly, : 
shrewd, and iionest-looking personages. Bargains are ■ 
made with great quickness. T)..; buyers imce up and 
down the avenues, look at the stalls as they i^ass, listen 
to the invitations of the sellers, examine the specimens 
exposed, ohd make a short contest about price; but it 
is always short, the ‘ chaffering * is speedily brought 
fo ati end either by one party or the other. All the 
know all the btiyers ; and the discussions about 
•oHves,' or ^browns,* or ‘pilots;*. about ' C-quarter* 


r-ud ricuty, friie her cojdous hoovn 
Tccam onfc tc nio good crops o’ coovn. 

An’ ]>ri)sper weel my cattle. 

An’ !<eud :i single tlioosuiid pund, 

’I’wail liring all things complecntly roomid, 
All’ Ah wnd gi’ thee battle. 

Noo, Poverty, ya thing Ah beg. 

Like a poor man w'ithoot a leg, 

See prethcc dauii’t decceave ino j 
Ah knaw it ’s i' thy poowor to gimit 
The lahtle fuvcv ’at Ah want — 

’At tlioo wad gang an’ Icoave 
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COLOURKD-CLOTH IlALL, INTERIOR. 


It had been asserted that Bradford has of late years 
been progressing at the expense of x^eedsy-*that much 
of the trade formeriy belonging to Leeds has been 
gradually \i'>t!:drawn. and is now tlicroughly estab- 
lished in Bradford ; the. r^soh a.<!$ijQed being, that the 
Leeds n{|ieuufa<^tnr''rs are above attending to their busi- ( 
ness* WeV te ^ve the facts to be otherwise. A new i 
branen of has^ in fact, sprung up in this | 


district, namely, the manufacture of superfine bfoail<* 
cloths and silks, the great markets for wKicii were 
formerly Gloucestershire and London. Tliese trades 
having been actively tak^u by the Leeds nsauu&c*- 
turers, the trade in coarser wooUens, forracsly its 
staple, has been taken up with ^eat success at ,Brad« 
ford, Huddersfield, and soma of the 
towns. 



IBEDS, AITD THE CLOTHING DISTEICl’. 


Tub Family oe Clotiiiko Towns. 

All tbc clotbiug towns present more or less of inte- 
resting features to a stranger, chiefly arising from their 
industrial arrangements; Take Bradford, for example 
--a town which has furnished two of our illustrations. 
(Cuts pp* and 40). It is impossible to approach Brad- 
fend from either side without seeing that it Is thoroughly 
a clothing town. Nature seems almost to have planted 
the spot on purpose. The distance is not far otherwise 
tlian equal from Bradford to Halifax, to Leeds, to 
Keighley, to Wakefield, to Dewsbury, and to Hudders- 
held ; and streams of traffic pass to and fro between 
them. Bradford was, in Le1and*s time, a pretty quick 
market tonne, which standeth much by clothing and 
it has ** stood much by clothing*' ever since. The 
streets, the markets, the Cloth Hall, the churches— all 
are probably about on a level with those of other towns 
of equal size ; but as our topographical details are pur- 
posely limited to Leeds and its immediate vicinity, we 
will notice, in a few lines, how far Bradford and Halifax 
(litlVu* from Leeds in the general character of their wool 
manufactures. 

Hradford and Halifax arc famous for varieties of 
manufactured goods which do not meet the eye at 
liCeds. Leeds is tlic head-quarters of ivooUens^ made : 
of siunt wool, and fullad or milled so as to hide the ! 
threads ; but Bradford and Halifax arc the seat of the | 
worsted or long wool trade, where no attempt is made f 
to hide the woven thread by a nap or pile. The mean* ! 
ing of the word wofstedi as here U!»ecl, is best illus- | 
trated by mentioning some sji' the principal kinds of j 
goods made of long wool — * caahincrcs,' * Orleans,’ { 
’cobiirg:?,’ ‘ merinos,’ * lastings,* ' alpacas,’ ^damasks,’ • 
‘ camlets,’ * says,* ‘ plainhacks :* tliese are the main j 
ic nilis of th.o spinner’s and weaver’s labours in the i 
two towns above-named. Mix a little cotton, a little 
silk, or a little of both, with the long wool, and wc 
have * challis,* ‘ moiisselines-de-Iaine,’ * paramattas,’ 
‘shalloons,’ ‘ taininets,’ ‘ fancy- waistcoatings,* and a 
host of other varieties — all of which spring from this 
district as a centre. 


Buch are the forms in which the fleecy clothing of 
the sheep becomes the fanciful covering of men and 
women ; and such are the directions in which this depart* 
ment of industry gives character and distinctive features 
to the West Hiding of Yorkshire, Leeds, as we have 
seen, mingles with it a large development of the flax 
and the engineering trades. When we reach Bradford, 
we get to the centre of the worsted trade; more 
worsted, or long-wool yarn, is spun here than in any 
other town in the kingdom — perhaps in the world ; it 
not only supplies the stufF-manafacturers of other towns 
in the West Riding, but the shawl-weavers of Paisley, 
and the homhazeen- weavers of Norwich, come fre- 
quently to tho. same market. At Halifax, the two 
great staples of the district — the woollens and the 
vvor^teds-— are moro evenly divided than at any of the 
oji^et towns. At Hudi^rsflcld, the fancy trade is 
Rowing nip tie a Wet ivith the broad -cloth. At 
ttqchdaU the wonted trade exhibits itself in the form 
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of flannels ; and at Dewsbury and Ilcckmondwike 
in that of blaukcls. At Saddle worth, wool and cotton, 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, come so near lo a level 
in strength, that it is difficult to say which has the 
precedence : it is a sort of ‘ border ’ country, where the 
wool of the east meets the cotton of the west, and 
both use the territory in common. Each of these 
towns— say, about seven in number— has a belt of 
villages around it— a group of little satellites, which 
follow the fortune of theif ptimaries; and the pri- 
maries and satellites together forin the busy, populous, 
intelligent, and wealthy 

‘Clothwo District of tiix WbuT .RtniNo/ . 
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The lines of railwuy witli which l^ccxis is surrouuded another line, taking a more northerly direction^ should 
form a complete net-wonc of iron Tiie T^ccds and join the Preston and Carlisle line, near Kirkby Lons- 
Selby line runs through tl’.c ct ntio of the West Pi kling, dale, but that intention has been abandoned. Our 
from CuSt to inclining north warls rt Leeds, where present object, however, IS vd ieach the City of York, 

it joins the Leeds anu iiradfdr:) lire, which proceeds in and this wc can most conveniently do by the Leeds 
a north'^^terly lircction, tluorgb Pingley, Skipton, and Selby line, till its junction with the YorJ&^and 
and to Oaphain, whence, proceeding westward. North Midland nt Milford Junction, From this 

lit joins the Lancashire railways. It was intended that a short and easy ride brings us to ibis famous 
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\0\\K :\!INSTM1. 


A First Glance at York. 

This fine old city is one of those landin.irks of limo 
ivhich point to a period very fa'* hack in the history ot 
this country^ Its associations with royalty, with war, 
with feudal struggles, with arAiepiscopal jurisdiction— 
all give it a venerable claim to our attention. If rail- 
ways have made it an important centre of commercial 
operations, this may be regarded rather as a result of 
other cireuinstaitees ihah- o Had it not been 

for certain engineering difficidriesi Leeds would from 


the outset have filled that oflico which York has been 
made to fill in this respect; and its manufacturing im- 
portance w^ould have rendered it a more fitting centre. 
Leeds {like Hull) may be said to represent the pre- 
sent, York the past. 

The history of the city is best studied in connexion 
with some of its ancient buildings and institutions; 
but before w»can understand these*, it will be well to 
glance at the city as a whole, and see what are its 
beatings and general relations. 
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York, ttien, stands on the rivers Ouse and Foss, 
juat at tho point where they joiiu As if to mark the 
importance of the city, it is made a county in itself. 
Situated exactly at the junction of the three Ridings 
of this large county, it belongs to none of them. The 
county or ainsty of York city comprises a small tract 
of. land around the city ; hut threo-fourths of the 
population of the ainsty live within the city itself. 
York is one of the few English cities which yet retain 
their boundary walls ; and one of the finest inodes of 
viewing the noble JMinster on all sides is to traverse 
the city wall (so far as it is open for this purpose), and 
turn the eye towards the vencrahlc structure whenever 
a favoiirablo opportunity occurs. If the spectator 
can catch the reflection of the morning sun from the 
»east window, or of the setting sun from the glorious 
west front, he will indeed ho repaid. The city is entered 
by four gates in the %vall, from four different direo- 
tioHvS. The two rivers are crossed by several bridges, 
which coiincrt the two portions of the city. 

I The history of York, as a fortified city, is not without 
I interest; for we cannot stand on the venerable wall 

■ without }<poculating on the circumstances wliich have 
! left this relic of past ages yet standing. York existed 
i before the arrival of the Rotimn.si in Britain ; but, like 

Oliver ancient Biitisb towns, it was perhaps nothltig 
more iluin a collection of huts, surrounded by a trertcU 
and the trunks of the trees wliich had been cut down 
to clear a suflicient spneo in the forest. It was con- 
verted into a Roman station about a.I). HO: its original 
f British name of Kborac being retained in the Latin 

i name Ehoracurn. It very soon beeamr? the principal 

I Roman station in the north ; it was the head-quarters j 

j of one of tho Homan legions ; it w^as tho fesidetieo of j 

f the emperors when they visited the province \ and It was 

■ the town in which two of tho omjicrors filed. That llic 

i Romans fortifiLMl York is abundantly evidotit. One 

of the anglo tow'crs and a portion of the Itoniaii wall 
yet remain ; and in recent ©xenvatinns there have been 
discovered a further portion of >Yail, the remains of two 
wall-towers, and tho foundation of one of the gates of 
llio station. It is supposed that, as n Roman station, 
it occupied a space of about 050 yards by 550, enclosed 
by a wall and a rampart monnd the inner fide of | 

• the wall, and a fosse on the outside; wi*U four angles j 

i towers, a series of minor lowers or turrets, and four | 

I gaicii <»r principal entrances, which proceeded 

military roads to tlie neighbouring stations. There 
have also been found, on the north-west and south-W'est, 
numerous relics, which point, to hjboracum as having 
been an important and populous station. Tho Roman 
multangular tower, yet remaining, Is a romarkable 
specimen of the strimgth which llio Ibmmns threw into 
their structures. Tiiis inierc^tlng idic stands near the 
lodge of the YoTk.-,I:ire f^o^ iety’s jVluseum. Rnglmh 
coins have been found in lh.‘ upper jnut of the ruins 
of t^l lowwij, and coins in the lower part. 

Ai|^p|.he dcjtolating iitriijg«es whicl^ followed the 
oi iuo Homans, York disappears from his- 
ji,, toricH view for a time ; but we meet it next as the 


capital of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, and 
tho most important town in the north. It was gene- 
rally a royal residence from that time till the Norman 
Conquest. York was almost utterly destroyed by 
William s he regarded it, to use the words of William 
of Malmesbury, *' as a nest of sedition and he lefl 
but few vestiges of it remaining. 

The present fortifications of York were formed at 
various periods subsequent to the Conquest ; but it is 
not weiLknown in whose reigns, or at what dates. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor, York is said to have 
consisted of seven wards, of which one belonged to tho 
archbishop, and one was occupied by the castle. It is 
unquestioned that the present walls inclose a greater 
area than those of early times ; hut in the architecture 
of the walls, which have been so often repaired and in 
part rebuilt, there is nothing characteristic of any par- 
ticular age. Bo far as a date can be assigned, that of 
the year 1280, In the reigti of Edward I., has been 
named as about the time when the walls w^re probably 
built. The city must have presented rather a formid- 
able appearance in the time of Henry VI If.; for 
Lcland gives the following account of it : — The great 
tower at Lciidal had a chain of iron to cast over the 
river, then another tower, and so on to Boothani Bar ; 
from thence to Monk J3ar ttMi towers, and to Layer-, 
thotpe Fostern f<»ur towers; f<ir some distanco the deep 
waters of the Foss defended thi.<i part of the city with- 
out the Walls ; and from thence to Walmgatc Bar three 
towers ; then Fisliergatc Bar, walled up in tlie time of 
Henry Vll., and tliree towers, tlie last a postern ; from 
which by a bridge over the Foss, to the Castle, and the 
ruins of five towers, were all that remained of it. On 
the west side of the river was put a tower, from tvhich 
the wall passed over tho dungeon to tho Castle oT 
Old Bailey, witli niuo lowers to Micklegato Bar; and 
between it and North-street Postern ten towers ; the 
postern was opposite to tho td^'er at Lcndal, to draw 
tho chain over tho rivet between them.” 

■ ' • * 

The walls have no vet in modern times entirely sur* 
rounded tho city ; there being a space, on the eastern 
aide, of about five hundred yards in length, which till 
recently was a kind of morass. The extent of the 
walls IS about two miles and a lialf. The greater por- 
tion of the terrace, or upper surface of the wall, is open 
to the pubtlo as a promenade ; the wall being thick 
enough to give breadth to the terrace. There are four 
principal gates, and five postern gates. The principal 
gates arc called Bars i they are the Micklcgate Bar, 
Bootham Bar, Monk Bar, and Walmgate Bar, Mickle- 
gate Bar is the principal entrance into York ; it is situ- 
ated on the soulh-w'est side of the city ; the barbican 
and doors were removed a few years ago.; over this 
gate the heads of criminals executed for high treaiiofi 
used to be exposed. Bootham Bar is the entrance from 
the north-west; it has tl:': T.ost mo 
of any of the bars; the barbican has been remoyed. 
Monk Bar is on the norih-eastem sidei It is ytry 
ancient, and the battlements ornamented wi^ 
tuea of men in the act of^ hurling aton^ ^ 
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{ftf In the tiro fertner eeses^ haa been removed. Walm* 
gate Bar; on the aoTith^east aide of the city, is the only 
one which retains its barbican and gates ; it has recently 
been restored, andf presents a very interesting appear- 
ance of this kind of iwiKtary architecture. Besides the 
above four bars and the five posterns, two additional 
entrances have been made through the walls within the 
last few years; one is a re-opening of an old entrance, 
which was closed in the time of Henry VI 1. ; the other 
has been made to admit the railway to run into the 
station in the heart of the town. 

The Castle, like some other of the castles of England, 
lias fallen from its high estate : it is no longer a majestic 
defence for a great city, hat a prison for malefactors. 
It must once have been a noble place, for the area 
within the walls covers a space of four acres. The 
c;TStle-yard, in which tlie nomination of the county 
members takes place, will contain 40,000 persons. 
Until the beginning of the present century, the chief 
entrance to the castle was on the west side, and was 
approached over the then existing moat by a draw- 
bridge, defended by towers ; but the only entrance 
now existing is on the north. The old castle stood 
on the south side of t)ic castle-yard : it was converted 
into a jail for the use of the county ; it was finally 
pulled down in 1/01 ; and the structure now called 
the Old Hnildiiuzs, for male debtors, was erected on 
its site. Anotlicr building has been erected, for the 
reception of female debtors and criminals ; but by far 
the largest building within the castle prccrincts, and the 
most impnitant structure in York, next to the cathe- 
dral, is the fjew County Prison, whicli cost more than 
£200.000, and is one of the strongest places of the 
kill.! in England. The relies of CiiH'ord’s Tower pre- 
sent a f.r more interesting object, however, to the 
lovers of old times, th.an these new and costly prisons. 
Tlii.s tower was built by William the ('onqueror ; it 
was placed in the hands of a member of the Clifford 
family, as governor ; and was used as the donjon, or 
keep, of the fortress. Around it was a deep moat with 
palisades ; the entrance, which was next to the castle, 
was over a drawbridge, whence extended a flight of 
steps up the slope of the mound on which the tower 
is built. Thus did it remain till its destruction by an 
accidental explosion, in the seventeenth century, since 
which time it has been only a fragment — a rugged 
venerable fragment. 

York Mirster: The Exterior. 

Thetw hat always been an interesting ecclesiastical 
MtXoty cofiiKeeted with onr cathedral towns. Very 
rreqpt0ntly the cathedral Uself was the germ of the 
toWtt ; and in spnle ensea the histoiy of the church 
athfeto^neoikneeted with the town extends farther back 
than any 6f the ambeiatic records of the place. In 
mpeet to York; we aw told that, in the seventh 
ewfetfr ^ of Itorthtimbria, was baptized 

■ ^ that the same monarch 

ei^etb4! the first. Chriatiin church at that plhfee, in which 


many of the kings were consecrated, enthroned, and 
buried. Seward the Dane, who was Earl of Northum- 
berland in the reign of Edward the Confessor, built a 
church at York, dedicated to the royal Danish Saint 
Oiof or Olave. An interesting portion of the Saxon 
church erected by Pnulinus has been recently brought 
to light, beneath the choir of the present cathedral ; 
and fragments of crosses, or commemorative pillars, 
and Some coffins of stone and wood, belonging to the 
Saxon period, have occasionally been found. The 
church in which Fldwin had been baptized wa.s hastily 
built of wood ; but soon afterwards Paulinus induced the | 

king to lay the foundation of a larger and more mag- j 

nificent structure, which W’as finished by his successors, j 
aided by the most eminent artists from the continent. | 
It was destroyed by fire in 741 ; rebuilt in a style . ! 
of great magnificence a few years ufrerwards ; burnt ! 

down again in 1070; and again rebuilt by Arclibisbop 
Thomas. From remains of the crypt, discovered during 
recent excavations, and preserved beneath the floor of 
the present choir, there appears to have been a good 
deal of grandeur and beauty in the edifice here alluded 
to. The cathedral was again considerably injured by 
fire in 1137; l)ut not so mr*ch as to require rebuilding : j 

repairs, alterations, and aelditions were made. It is i 

not exactly knc>wn at what times and by whom the | 

various portions of the present noble structure were f 
built; but enough is determined, to sliow that a period | 
of more than three centuries witnessed these gradual [ 
additions. The various new w’orks, after the dilapida- 
tion ill 1137, were executed by Archbishop Ibjger. J 
The present south transept is supposed to have been | 
built by Arclibislii'p Walter Grey, between 12 JO and 
1241. The rebuilding of the north transept is believed 
to have been begun by the same prelate, but not com- 
pleted till several years after his death. The date 
assigned for the conimenceujent of the exquisite and i 
almost unrivalled cha])ter-hnuse is 1284 ; but the | 
finishing did not take place till the next century. The j 
present nave w'as begun in the year 1201, in the 
archicpiscopate of John I.e Hoinain ; but was not 
finished till the time of Archbishop Thorcsby, in 13G0, 

The choir was commenced by the prelate just named; 
but, as in most other parts of the building, tlie works [ 

extended over a great length of lime, and were not [ 

finished till 1472. The central tower was nearly ; 

finished about that time; and the no»th-west tower, [ 

priibably the latest portion of the present exterior, j 

was brought to a completion towards the close of the ; 

same century. j 

We thus find, that during a period of nearly nine [ 

centuries works were almost constantly in hand, for j 

the rebuilding or enlarging of a cathedral church at 
York ; and that the spot where those works were car- | 
ried on is the same as that which is now gi*aced by the 
noble and Venerable strnctiire. Three centuries and a 
half have witflessed a few fii^s and a few dilapidations; 
but the cathedral is essentially the same as that Which • 

reared its head hi fetidal times. Strange is it that two of j! 

the principid features of this structure should have been j 
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destroyed by fire in the short space of a dozen years. 
The middle aisle of the choir was fired by the fanatic 
incendiary* Jonathan Martin* in 1S29; while the 
middle aisle of the nave, with the south-western bell- 
tower and its peal of bells, were destroyed accidentally 
in 1840. The first fire destroyed the stalls and the 
organ of the choir ; the second fire did not approach 
the service-part of the building; but in each case the 
central tower preserved the main portions of the build- 
ing. The restoration consequent on these two fires, 
entailed an expense of nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds : that such a sum was raised by subscription 
for such a purpose, shows that there still lives a spark 
of that feeling which led to the erection of these 
majestic structures in past times. 

York Minster is a uniform structure, having nave, 
choir, and transepts. It is, perhaps, the most complete 
text for a history of Gothic architecture in England; 
since the portions successively erected exemplify the 
various changes which this style underwent in this 
country during two or three centuries, — from the earliest 
adoption of simple pointed windows, to tlie rich adorn- 
ment of the decorated style, Tlie following are a few 
of the measurements. The extreme length from east 
to west, 524 feet ; interior length, 44S7 ; extreme length 
of transept from north to south, 241 ; interior length, 
225 ; length of the nave, 204 ; lieight of the nave, 90 ; 
breadth of the centre nislc, 47 ; breadth of the side 
aisles, 18; breadth of the transepts, 04; height of the 
central tower, 218; height of the two western towers, 
19G; breadth of the west front, 109; breadth of the 
east front, 105 ; dimensions of the great cast window, 
75 feet by 32 feet. 

Let us glance first at the exterior of the venerable 
Minster. (Cut, No. 9.) Tlicwcst front is, perhaps, the 
finest west front of all our cathedrals, partly on account 
of its great magnitude. Its window is interior only to 
the west window of Carlisle Catliedral ; but in other 
respects it is perhaps unrivalled, it consists of a 
central portion between two lofty tow'crs. 44ie lower 
part of this centre is occupied by the deeply -recessed, 
richly-adorned entrance ; exhibiting a series of side 
columns supporting arches which become smaller and 
smaller as we advance farther, ^^.xteriorly, this door- 
way is bounded by a triangular canopy j and on either 
side of it arc rich niches filled with statues. Above 
the entrance stands the great west window, with its 
eight lofty lights, its rich tracery, and its surmounting 
canopy. On cither side of the window is a panelled 
front, partially occupied witli bVducs ill niches; and 
above it is a battlcmcnted pediment. 

Next wc approach the towers : those most majestic 
productions, which, standing at the north-west and 
south-west corners of the building, form such con- 
spicuous objects on thrt-e suios. Each tower consists 
of a central compartment, fianked by two series of 
buttr«,xaici>. First, or lowermost, there is a 
recesAporch ; next above tlv«s a canopied, traccried 
window^ then u iiat space of panelling; next another 
window, but without a canopy; then a short battle- 


ment ; above this a double window, much loftier than I 
either of those below; then another battlement t and i 
lastly, shooting up to a height nearly two hundred feet 
from the ground, a scries of turrets and crocketted 
pinnacles. On either side of ibis central compartment, 
as wc have said, are the buttresses, rising tier after 
tier, and most richly adorned witli panelling, niches, 
statues, canopies, tracery, crockettings, and finials. 
Among the statues near the great doorway arc those of 
William de Melton, llobert de Vavasour, and William 
<lc Percy, early benefactors of the cathedral. In the 
arch over the door, in full tracery-work, is represented 
the temptation and expulsion of Adam and Eve. 

The cast front is very little less beautiful than the i 
w'est, so far as its lower elevation will admit. The 
great window has been considered by some architec- 
tural critics, as the finest in the world in the perpen- 
dicular stylo : it is unquestionably a noble work. The 
window occupies in width the entire space between the 
l)UtLresscs, and comprises no less than two hundred 
compartments, filled with stained glass. At the base of 
the window is a row of fifteen heads, supposed to have 
been intended for some of tlie characters of Scripture. 
'Fhe buttresses at the corner of the east front are 
atiorni d with niclies, statues, pedestals, and caiiojiies, 
scarcely yielding to those of the west front in richness. 
Above the window is tlie statue of the venerable 
founder of the choir, Arehhishop Tliorcshy, mitred and 
robed, sitting in his in chi episcopal chair, and holding 
in his Icfl-luind a model of the calhedral. 

York Minster is so unfortunately Jienuned iji by 
Jiouses and buildings, tli/it the soulli side is but imper- 
fectly seen. The south transept, tlie most ancient pari 
of the eathedral, is distinguished by a number of 
narrow and acutely pointed arches, witli slender piilavS, 
crowni'd with plain or slightly ornamented capitals. 
There are no prominent buttresses; the window? are 
comparatively small ; and tftc whole arrangements 
mark an earlier and simpler style of art than the ea^st 
and west fronts. Eclwccii tlie south transept and the 1 
soutli-western tower rise six small pinnacles, originally 
intended for buttresses to the lower part of the nave. 
The south side of the choir is much richer than that of 
the nave. “ Tlie massy columns,’* says Mr. Britton, 

“ finely decorated with a variety of figures, and termi- 
nating ill richly ornamented pinnacles; the windows 
large, and displaying a beautiful tracery; the small 
transept of Iho clioir, with its superb light; and the 
screen work before the three farlliest window's of the 
upper tier — all concur to render this external part of 
the structure strikingly beautiful and magnificent. 

The nortli side is less encumbered with buildings 
than the soutli, and consequently displays its beauties 
more uninterruptedly. There are here five long lancet 
windows, locally designated the Five Sisters, whicli 
instructively illustrate thw. vuily pouited.ftyle. There 
are three minor entrances to the cathedrai on this ^de ; 
one opposite the residentiary house, another oppoidte 
the Deanery, and a third opening into the ^st, 
the south transept. ' 
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! The central ot lantern-tower does not rise to a height 
' equal to tliosc of many other cathedrals. It is ex- 
; ceeded in this respect by those of Salisbury, Lincoln, 

‘ Nor^vich, Ely, Chichester, Lichfield, Durham, and 
Gloucester. The truth appears to liave been, that the 
architect intended to surmount this stone tower by 
a steeple of wood covered with lead ; but he was 
deterred by a fear lest the foundation should prove 
Insufficient to sustain so great a weight. As it is, the 
tower appears heavy and dumpy, and is the least 
attractive part of the building. There are eight win- 
dows in this tower, two on each side, with two tiers 
of mullions, the heads of which terminate in sweeping 
pediments. 

York Minster : the Interior. 

Wc now a])proach the interior. Here presents itself 
a scene which most writers consider to he unequalled 
among our cathedrals. Mr. Ilritton, indeed, goes so 
far as to say, that Architecture, perhaps, has never 
produced, nor can imaginatii)!! easily conceive, a vista 
of greater magnificence and beauty than tliat which is 
seen from the w'cstcrn entrance of the cathedral. The 
screen which separates the nave from the choir, rising 
only just high enough to form a support for the organ, 
docs not intercept tlie vi<*w' of the eastern end of the 
church, w'ith its columns, its arches, and its most 
superb windows In proceeding from the western to 
tlie eastern end of tlie cathedral, the progressive im- 
provements in the arcliiti'Oluro are visildc, and (he 
style of the cross aislo may he contrasted with that of 
later periods,*' 

'J’he great we!,terii entrance to tlio cathedral, 111 at 
St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, is reserved for 
state occasions. Whether tliis species of exclusion in 
such a place is altogether judicious, must be decided 
by the reader for himself; hut it takes aw^ay consider- 
ably from the impressive effect which would he wrought 
on the mind of an observer, by making the wxstevn 
entrance the general one. The glorious view through 
the nave to the chib should precede all minor details. 
But let us be thankful for it under any form. When 
within the great entrance, wc find the picr-avches to he 
eight iit'^umber on each side, separated by seven piers 
or columns. Each arch is of llie lancet shape, about 
fifty feet high, and is enriched by bold and highly- 
adorned mouldings. The piers are solid quadrangular 
masses, having three-quarter columns on their faces. 
Above the arches is a range of clerestory windows, 
having below them an open screen to the triforium, 
with trefoiled heads, crocheted pediments, and quatre- 
fofied cornice. At the heigh*, of about forty-five feet 
from the ground, commence the ribs or mouldings which 
form the framework of the beautiful roof of the nave. 
The roof is formed of wood ; and at the intersections 
of the beai^fttl tracery itito which the ribs are carved, 
/ ijteiie . are knots qr< are carved into 

. rept^entatiohs of incident in Scripture history. The 
triforium goUery. fbmerly statues of the 


patron saints of the several European nations. The two 
side aisles are panelled, and decorated with tracery; 
the windows, eight to each aisle, are nearly all filled 
with stained glass. The clerestory windows, and the 
beautiful window over the great entrance, are likewise 
of this material. 

Arrived at the centre of tlie building, we find our- 
selves beneath the great tower, with the nave behind 
us, the choir in advance, the south transept on the 
right hand, and the north on the left. The lower is 
supported by four massy piers formed of many-clus- 
tered columns. From the capitals which surmount 
these columns spring four noble arches, nearly 100 feet 
in height ; aiul on the tops of these arches the square 
walls of the tower are built. Each side of the tower 
contains two lofty windows. The roof of the tower, 
visible from the cathedral below, is of beautiful carved 
oak tracery, analogous lo that of the nave. 

'I'he interior of the south transept is a fine example 
of early English. It is here that the usual entrance 
to the cathedral is situated ; but the principal interest 
of the transept is centred in its windows. These arc 
ranged in three tiers. At the top is a splendid iriari- 
gohl window, nearly thirty feet in diameter; below 
this are three windows, filled with representations of 
apostles and saints ; and below these is another range 
of more modern windows. The east and west sides 
of the transepts contain many monuments and effigies, 
of which the most beautiful is the tomb of Archbishop 
Walter de Grey, a fine specimen of the work of the 
tiiirleentli century. 

The north Irniisept is in a somewhat more advanced 
style of arcliitcctiire. Tlio chief adornment of this 
part is the si ries of five windows, or rather five depart- 
ments of one great window', to which the name of the 
Five Sisters lias been given : a name originating in the 
circuirislancc that five sisters presented these windows 
lo tlio cathedral, and wrought with their own liands 
the embroidered patterns for the devices. The roof 
of the transept has been recently raised, to render these 
beautiful windows more extensively visible. The sides 
of the" transept are richly adorned in arches and com- 
partments ; and in tlie east aisle, which faces St, 
Nicholas’ Chapel, is the exquisite tomb of Archbishop 
Grcnc field. 

The organ-screen, which closes in the choir from the 
rest of the building, now meets our view. It is in the 
richest form of the perpendicular style. The lower 
part is divided into fifteen compartments or niches, in 
which are placed statues of the kings from William tlic 
Conqueror to Henry VI., in ancient regal eoslunie. 
Above these are three rows of smaller figures, repre- 
senting the angelic choir; so that the whole screen 
presents an extraordinary display of mediaeval sculp- 
ture. In the middle of the screen is the entrance to 
the choir ; a beautiful canopied recess, with mouldingst 
and sculptures around the arch, and elaborate iron 
gates. After the fire of 1829, a proposition .wa.s 
seriously discussed, whether or not to remove thio 
screen further back, so as to bring the* great tower 
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more eomi^Ietely into view from the nave : the question 
ntised quit^ an agitation at the time ; but it was ult^ 
inately resolved to leave uiatlers as they were. 

, Ppon this screen is now placed an organ, which is, 
we believe, deemed the finest in the kingdom : at any 
rate, it is ono worthy of the building which contains it. 
The old organ was destroyed by the fire of 1829 ; and 
neither expense nor talent were spared in the placing 
of a new one. The specification of the organ was 
made out by Dr, Camidge, the organist ; the execution 
devolved upon Messrs. Elliott and Mill, of London ; 
and the expense was borne by the Earl of Scarborough. 
There are three sels of keys, of six octaves each ; and 
two octaves of pedal keys. There aro 00 stops or sets 
of pipes ; and tlie total number of pipes exceeds 6,000. 
In nearly all its features it excels the great organs of 
Birmingham and Haarlem. If ever the sublimity 
of sound can be brought home to the feelings of all, 
it is when such an organ is pouring its vast body of 
tones through tlie vaulted avenues of this cathedral. 

Through the doorway in tlie organ-screen we enter 
the choir, the most highly decorated portion of the 
cathedral. Sir Robert Siuirke has rebuilt this part 
in scrupulous imitation of its former self. The richly 
carved stalls, the cathedral or archbishop’s throne, the 
pulpil — all are restored in the ancient style. There 
are nine side arches, above which the triforium and 
clerestory aro iniieli more richly adorned than those in 
the nave. A sevoon used to exist behind the altar, 
with a music-gallery .above it; but this intercepted the 
view of the grand east window ; and few, we imagine, 
can regret its removal. 

Beneath a portion of the choir is the ancient crypt — 
one of those Kolenin, impressive, subterranean vaults, 
which a few of our cathedrals exliihit. There are nine 
massive pillars, in three rows, supporting the vaulted 
roof; and each of the four aisles into which the crypt 
is thus divided used to contain an altar and a chantry. 
In one of these remarkable underground chapels, desig- 
nated “ the chantry of the altar of St. Mary in Cryptis,” 
mass was celebrated. All the sanctity of these crypts 
is gone in our day : they are little better than fumber- 
rooms — the more is the pity 1 

Ascending again from the crypt 'o the choir, we line! 
thill the side aisles of the choir, muJ the j^ady Chapel 
behind it, are the chief dcpositorie<i of the monuments 
which the minster contains. Tiic.so arc of the usual 
kind — monuments to bishops, deans, privy counsellors, 
peers, gemrals, gentry ; persons who may have filled 
their respective stations creditably ; but whose monu- 
ments are too often but sorry Jiccompaniinenta to the 
exquisito architecture i f the building. Moving from 
these to the magiiificont east window, we there find 
representations which do belong to the building, and 
to the age when it v/as built. This unequalled pro- 
f ductioR is divided info two hundred compartments, 
each about n yard artd each filled, in stained 

glass, wij|^^gurcs about two feet in height. The scrip- 
lural choicer;} and incidents recorded in this way ave 
extraordmary for their nt»nbier--^the Saviour, an^ls, 


I patriarchs, prophets, apostles, ooitfessors, and martyrs | 

! the creation, the temptation, the expulsion, the deluge, 
the stories of Jacob and Joseph, the finding of Moses^ the 
scenes on Mount Sinai ; the exploits of Samson and 
Dtivid and Abraham ; the seals and vials and trumpets 
of the apocalyptic vision, interpreted according to the 
notions of the time-^all form a kind of transference 
of the Bible to the stained glass of a window. 

Tjik CiiAr*Ti:ii-iTousi: : tiik Bells: St. Maey’s 

An BEY. 

I’he Chapter-house is the only structure, exterior to 
the cathedral, which wc need notice ; but this is indeed 
a gem. k is perhaps the finest Chapter-house in Eng- 
land, It is supposed to have been built iji the latter 
half of the 13th ccMitury. The Chapter-house is an 
octagonal building, 63 feet in diameter by 68 feet high, 
and wholly supported without a central pillar. It is 
tlic absence of any central support which gives to this 
structure so much of its beauty. One side of the 
octagon is formed by the entrance, divided by .a richly 
canopied central pier into two doorways, occupied 
by richly carved oak doors. The other seven sides 
of the octagon aro occupied each with a noble lancct- 
lieaded window^ nearly 50 feet in height. Beneath 
each window is a series of six sc mi*octa gourd stalls, 
profusely carved, and i)oiindcd by carvings and seulp- 
tuve:>, the subjects of some of which look strange 
enough to modern eyes. At a iieight of nearly forty 
feet from tlu' ground, spring tlie mouldings or ribs for 
the vaulted ceiling, which is hound together with 
exquisite skill and taste, 

Wb can hardly find rouni for it, yet a paragraph 
must be spared for the Jjdls of the fine old minster,,. 
There is n Pi al of Bells, and there is a Great B#ii ; 
and both arc worthy of note. The peal is situ- 
ated in the south-wxst tower. When the fire of 1840 
I occurred, the old bells were so damaged by the 
flames .as to be rendered useless. Dr. Beckwith 
plied the funds for a new set ; which were rung for 
the first time lo celebrate the rest||ation of the cathe- 
dral on the 4th of July, 1844. The bells are 'twelve 
in number ; they vary in height from two and a half 
lo five and a half feet, and in weight from^even to 
fifty-three hundred-weight. But the great bell, named 
the Great Peter of York is the reigning monarch— 
not only over the other bells of this minster, but over 
all the bells in the United Kingdom. London, Lin- 
,coln, and Oxford — all boast of their mighty bells; 
but all must yield to the Great Peter. The large bell 
at St, Piiurs Cathedral weighs about five tons ; tlie 
Great Tom of Lincoln about five tons and a half; 
and the Old Tom of Oxford about seven tons end a 
half ; but the Great Peter weighs no less than twelve 
tons and a bah' (about 118, uuu pounds). Tlte height 
of tliis monster bell is seven fect< two inches, and its 
thickness at the sounding curve , is seven inebss.. 
Seventeen tons of metal were melted finr it, and'liiiSft , 
run into the monld in seven minutes and a lieli -it t 
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took UiUTtmi days in cooling before the clay-xnould 
was removed from it. . The ornaments on the exterior 
of the bell are similar in style to many of the details 
of the cathedral ; and an inscription round tiie top, in 
Lomhardie characters, runs thus : — 

** In sanctCD et octcnia? Trinitaiis honorem 
Pccunia sponte collata, Eboracenscs 
Faciendum curaverunt in usum 
Ecclcsise metrop. B. Petri, Ei)or.*’ 

The enormous clapper for the bell was made at one of 
the Yorkshire iron-works ; it weighs four hundred 
weight, and is beautifully worked in wrought iron. 
The oaken stock in which the bell is fixed, with 
ite holts, weighs three tons. The bell is rung with 
two wheels, one on each side of the axle, fourteen feet 
in diameter ; and it is said that fifteen men arc 
required to ring it. Its sound (in the key of E) 
is deep, mellow, and rich in the grandest degree. 
The citizens of York subscribed the fund for defraying 
the expenses of this bell ; it amounted to £2000. 

Here wc quit the fine old minster. Simply as a 
matter for occasional comparison, we may state tli.it, 
in total length, York Minster is excelled only by 
''ff inchester Cathedral ; in total breadth, only by St. 
Paul’s ; in length of choir, only by St. Piiul’s and 
Norwich ; in length of nave, only by Kly ; while in 
the breadth and tiic height of the nave, the choir, and 
the aisles, it excels them all. TJie breadth of York 
Minster exceeds the entire length of each of the cathe- 
drals of Carlisle, Bath, Bristol, and Oxford. 

One of the pleasant relics of antiquity at York is 
the Abbey of St. Mary. ’J’hcrc are m.any parts of the 
city from whence the ruins can be well seen ; and from | 
the back-ground of trees standing near them, they have | 
a very beautiful appearance when a summers sun lights 
up the green foliage. The original St. Mary’s Abbey 
was built by William Rufus in 1088 ; it was destroyed 
by fire in 11.37, and remained in ruins till 1270, when 
Simon dc \Varwick rebuilt it on a magnificent scale. 
The Ad}bey Church was of great size, liaving had a 
choir md nave of equal dimensions, north and south 
transepts^ and a central tower ; the existing ruins are 
only a part of the north wall of tlie nave of the church. 
The Abbey was inhabited by a fraternity of black 
monks, of the Order of St. Benedict ; and these monks 
appear to have had a sort of standing quarrel with tlic 
citizens of York ; for many frays are recorded as 
having occurred between the citizens and the retainers 
of the monks ; and the monks obtained a licence from 
Henry III. to fortify their monastery by a wall and 
towers. At the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, the revenues of this Abbey were very large ; 
but from this period the decay of the fine old building 
was Ismeatsbly rapid t it was indeed not a natural 
decay, but a destruction by the hand of man. The 
Abbey and its church were used as a quarry : some 
of- the stones* were used by Henry VIII. for building 
tbe JdaQCHr Ho>»e; another portion, in 1701, for re- 
buSWing fte County Jail at York ; another, in 1705, 
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for rebuilding the adjoining church of St. Olav6\ 
another, in 1717, for repairing Beverley Minster; and 
throughout the same century the stones were used as 
a storehouse whence to make lime for building pur- 
poses. Had not the Yorkshire Philosoplucal Society 
obtained a grant of the Abbey and its ground from the 
Crown in 1822, there is no knowing how much (or 
how little) of tho ruins might be now left. The 
portion of the ruins yet remaining consist chiefly of 
eight beautiful light gothic window-arches, with c.nrvcd 
capitals, and a smftll portion of tlie clustered cohimns 
of each end. In tlie excavations necessary for build- 
ing the now Jirusciim of tho Piiilosopliical Society (the 
Museum stands betworn the Abbey R\u*ns and the 
Roman Tower) the whole plan of the Abbey was laid 
h.ire : it extended 371 ffct in length by ()0 in breadth. 
A little eastward of this ruin is a sm.ill court, sur- 
rounded by .*1 well built of broken columns, capitals, 
and stones, benving marks of fire, and supposed to 
be part of the Abbey destroyed in 1137. A few 
other fragments of various buildings once belonging 
to the Abbey, are visible in dilicrent parts of the 
vicinity. 

Bevkhley anu its Minster. 

The flat country bet’.vccn York and Beverley is so 
thoroughly agricultural, so fliinly inhabited, and so 
utterly without mounlains to plc.ase the artist, and 
minerals to attract the manufacturer, that even the 
railway magnates shake tlieir licads at “ running a 
line ” through tlu? district. Pocklington and M.^rket 
VVeighton arc tlie two agricuUur.il towns met with 
along this route ; he.sidcs these, there are only villages. 
And such, indeed, is the character of the greater part 
of the Kast Riding. The exception is furnished by 
the northern part of the Riding, where the hills called 
the Wolds give ))iore diversity to the scene, and where 
the approach to the bold coast at Ih*idlington and 
Scarborough opens to the view of the visitor an entirely 
difterent landscape, 

Beverley is also an agricultural town ; that is, it is 
the centre of an agricultural district. But it is some- 
thing more than this. It is a vcncrahlo minst(3r town, 
and has a history which extends far h.ick into our 
Saxon times. It is, too, a right pleasant town : clean, 
well-built, with tolerably wide streets, a good market- 
place, and a race-course which is well known throughout 
the East Riding to those who fire attached to the stud. 
When the antiquaries tell us that Beverley used t» be 
spelt Beverlac; that one among many Yorkshire lakes 
was situated near the town ; and that the name (“ lake 
of heavers *’) was derived from the circumstance that 
beavers used to abound in the neighbouring river Hull 
— we begin to speculate as to the number of centtiries 
which must have elapsed since that state of things 
existed. 

Beverley was a grown child when Hull vvas yet hi 
Us cradle ; and it was not without a straggle that the 
former gradually yielded the palm of commercial supc- 
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riority to the latter. Beverley was favoured by many C7 feet; height of the side aisles, 33 feet; height of 
of the early kings: Athelstan granted a (diarter to the the two west towers, 200 feet. 

town, exempting it from certain tolls, and conferring TJic chief beauties of the interior arc Uic screen and 
npon it important privileges. In the Minster is still the Percy Monument. In the last century a gorgeous 
to he seen the following distich, placed between the wooden composition was put up as au altar-screen : 
pictures of AUiclstan and St. John of Beverley, in behind this were the remains of the ancient altar-screen 
allusion, apparently, to these privileges : i or rood-loft ; it v/as of the Decorated style, and en- 

! rielicd to an almost unexampled degree in caj’ved stone. 

^‘Alsfroe, make I the, j Rick man deemed it, even in its dilapidated state, 

As hert may thytikc, or eyh can see. j ^dierein to study the details 

I of the Decorated style. About forty years ago the 
Athelstan's charter was confirmed by later monarehs ; . mayor and corporation of Beverley, as trustees of the 
and King John especially conceded to the townsmen Minster fund, ^‘ngaged the services of Mr. Coroins, at 
freedom from “ toll, pontage, passage, stallage,” ^ve. a regular salary, to take charge of the gradual restora- 
Beverley Minster is, without dispute, the second tion of ilie Minis ter. One of Mr. Comins* undertakings 
finest ecclesiastical structure in Yorkshire: the firsl was, to restore the old altar screen, lie took casts of 
place being, of course, appropriated to th(^ vonevahlo the ornaments and mouldings, and carved a new screen 
cathedral of York. It is one of the most ancitMit of elaborate beauty, in tlic exact model of the old one : 
establishments, too, in llie kingdom; for a cathedral tin's was completed in 1820. The entire exterior has 
or collegiate church, at Beverley, existed tlurtoeii bern restored : the porches, buttresses, canopies, piii- 
hundred years ago. .It docs not seem to he very well naeles, — all have hc?en broiiglit into so admirable a 
known by whom, or at what time, the prescMit structure state, that the Minster has now few parallels, in this 
was built; but as it presents ?pcciiuciis of the hhirly : n: pect, among the cathedrals of England. One change 
English, the Decorated, and the Perpendicultn* styles, [ lil'celed in the interior has been the removal of the 
it must have been built at many different limes. The | pews and galleries, which for some generations had 
general character of the building is Early iMiglish ; ; distigured the nave. 'Phe ])arishioners offered much 
and as the minster has the advantage of being com- | opposition to the change; but, in 1822, the authorities 
pletely insulated, its beauty is easily observable. 'Phe | suc( ceded in replacing tho.'^e seats by others in the 
general form of the exterior, to au uncriticjd eye, some- | choir, (paite as couvenieiit for divine, service, and 
what resembles that of AVestniinster Abbey, in so far j leaving the nave in its original grandeur as a columned 
as it is without a central towTr, and has two square j vista. In tlm ch.oir there is a most beautiful monument 
towers at the west front. I’lio minster is rriicifoni), lo one of tlic Pircy family, of Decorated character, and 
having the usual arrangement of na'*o, clu'ir, and ' gorgeona cxocnlion. In the nave there is a monument, 
transepts. The west end is truly magidfuM'nt, and j earlier than that; of the Percy s, and less superbly 
yields the palm to very few of oiir cathedrals ; tndoed, ' ornainciited, but eiiually chaste in composition, 
Rickman says, that ** the west front of this churcli is ’’Pis an honour to Beverley to contain two siich 
to the Perpendicular what that of York is lo the; ehurehc.s as those whicli adorn the town. “ St. Mary’s 
Decorated style that is, its finest example. The . Church, Beverley,” says Mr. Rickman, “ if it had not 
porch is a richly-reccs.scd gothic arch ; and over it is ‘ so rich a neighbour as the Minster, w'ould be thought 
a splendid window, surmounted by a richly-panelled a curious and valuable church.” ' It has a beautiful 
compartment, in front of which is the ornate canopy j west front, with pierced towers and fine windows : the 
of the window. The corners of the entire front arc ’ chancel has some curious groining ; and the piers and 
occupied by the noble towers, which arc distinct and ' arches of the w'estcni half, or nave, are very fine, 
complete compositions from the ground to the summit, Every part of this church,” says the competent 
There are two elaborately decorated buttroxsos on the ; autlioiity just quoteil, “is curious. Tlje original build- 
west side, and two on the lateral side, each tower; and | ings were evidently Norman and Early English: some 
between these buttresses nre four w’ind- ws, two in each j portions arc. very early Decorated, and of various 
front, one above another. Above ^le Icvcd of these • gradations to advanced Pcrpoiulicidar ; and the addi- 
windows is a panelled compartment, and above this j lions have been made not only round, but, under the 
another window, still richer than the lower ones. Above former w'ork, so as to cause some curious anomalies.” 
the upper windows the lower contreacts in dimensions, Tiicrc was a time when Beverley had its monastery 
and is terminated by a scries (d’ piunacles, more rich <,tf Black Eriars, its monastery of Franciscans, its House 
and varied, perhaps, than is presented by any of our of Kuight.s Hospitallers, and other establishments more 
cathedrals. The dimensions of the Minster arc a.s or les.s connected with the ancient religion of the 
follow: Length fro n t*ast to wcft, feet; breadth country: but these are gone. The Minster and St. 
of the nave and side ais»lcs, G1 feet; jength of the great | Mary’s Church are the links, which connect the present 
cross aisle, or transept, 1C7 ; height of the nave, * with the past. 



WINDKRMEKE, FROM THE ROWNESS FERRY. 


Ws cannot but feel how imperfectly we have described 
the great northern county, but our limited space com- 
pels us to abandon a subject on which volumes might 
be written without its being exhausted ; and have we 


not, in the region of Mountains and Lakes of Cumber- 
land, a theme which has inspired many poets ? The 
railway which conveyed us to York must now take us 
back. On our way we pass through Leeds, unless. 
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indeed, Harrogjite and its chalybeate 'waters have 
temptations for us ; or Knareshorough, with its caves 
and dripping-wells, has attractions sufliciently powerful 
to stay our steps. In either cas<‘, the railway is at 
hand to convey us to these haunts of the summer 
tourist, and afterwards to carry us to Leeds. From 
Leeds we proceed westward, through Skiptoii and 
Settle, to Lancaster, where we join the great railway 
which leaves Manchester for the north, — runs direct 
through Holton, Preston, Garstang, and Lancaster, and 
then enters into the counties of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. 

A few remarks on the ancient town of Lancaster 
will not be out of place here. Some years ago the 
assizes for the whole of Lancashire were regularly 
holden at this city ; and in those palmy times, as the 
judicial sittings generally extended to sixteen or twenty 
days, a rich harvest was reaped hy the numerous inn- 
keepers ill the plaice. The assize business for South 
Lancashire was at length removed to Liverpool, as a 
more convenient site for the largo number of suitors 
from that part of the county ; and since that period 
the town of Lancaster has lost much of its importance. 
There are many objects of especial interest in the im- 
mediate district. The ancient castle (now the county 
gaol) was once the residence of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster; the Nisi Prius Court, an elegant and 
spacious building, — from a design by the late Mr. Har- 
rison of Chester, — and the old parish church, are worthy 
of close inspection ; whilst from the castle terrace and 
church-yard delightful views of the river, Morecambe 
Hay, and the distant bills of Cumberland and West- 
moreland may be obtained. The village of flornhy, 
a few miles northward, situated on the banks of the 
Luiio, is one of the most picturesque and retired .‘^pots 
in tiie kingdom. Indeed, the river, for soA^cral miles 
from Lancaster, is studded with enclianting scenery, 
and is much frequented by the lovers of llie rod and 
line. 

From Lancaster the tourist may proceed easily, tia 
the Tianeastcr and Carlisle railway, into the very midst 
of the Lake District. 

Kendal is about twenty miles from Lancaster, and 
from the former pretty town a branch line runs direct 
to NYimh vmere, whence parties may proceed to Bow- 
luss, Amblcside, Keswick, and oiiief d- ligbtfiil and 
time-honoured places in WestnioreI..nd and Cumber- 
land. From Kendal also, Sedb irgb, Orton, Kirkby, 
Ste[)lu*n, {Shap, Hrougb, and the high and low lands 
circumjacent, may be visited. Ulverston, llavenglass, 
Whitehaven, Cockermouth, all i-ear'y equally accessible 
from the Kendal railway station, will furnish another 
interesting route to the traveller. 

The county of Westmoreland is dividt:(l between the 
dioceses of Carlisle and (h .ster. Of moiiumental re- 
mains there are but tew in the county, “Arthur's 
Round Table,” near Eainonl Bridge, is worthy of a 
visit, as well a;: othc" ... .^ments, su]»posed to bo druidi- 
cal, ill the same district. TliP'c are several ancient 
castles which 'w ill -atiact the attention of the antiquary, 


if he should be near, in liis journeyiiigs, to the site of 
any of them. The most conspicuous remnant of other 
days in Cumberland is the druidical temple near Kirk- 
Oswald, consisting of a circle of sixty-seven unhewn 
stones, called Long Meg and her Daughters. 

Cumberlund consists principally of hills, valleys, and 
ridges of elevated ground. To the tourist the moun- 
tainous district in the sonth-vvest is the most interesting 
and attractive. This part com2)rises Saddleback, Skid- 
daw, and Hel vellyn, with the Jakes of Ullcswater, 
Thirlmerc, Derwenl-water, and Bassenthwaite. Be- 
sides these lakes there are several of smaller size, 
equally celebrated for their diversified and striking 
scenery. Butterniere, whose charms are sweetly .sung 
hy many of our poets, Crummock-watcr, Jjowes-watcr, 
Eiinerdale, West- water, and Devock-Iake, arc fre- 
quented hy hosts of travellers, and retain no small 
number of admirers. Tlie most remarkable plieno- 
incna connected with the Lakes are the Floating Island 
and the Hottom-Wirul, both of which are occasionally 
seen at Derwenl-water. The highest mountains in ilic 
county are Scow I'cll (Eskdale), 8, ICO feet at tlie 
highest point ; TIolvellyn (Keswick), 3,050 feet; and 
Skiddaw', 3,022 feet. 

The Lakes of Vv'eslmoreland and Giimherland an' 
mimcrous, beautiful, and extensive. iJJleswaler, is 
embosomed in the centre of mountains, of which llelvel- 
lyn forms part. The upper part of it belongs 'wholly 
to Westmoreland, while its lower part, on tlie border of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, is about seven miles 
long, with jin average breadth of half a mile. The 
higher portion of the lake is in Patterdalc. llavves- 
waler is formed hy the expansion of the Mardale-bcck; 
And all the larger afllucnts of the Eden, which join it 
on the left hunk, rise on the nortliern slope of tlie 
Cumbrian ridge. The river Leven, which flows out of 
Windermere, belongs to Lancashire ; hut the Rotliay, 
or Raise-heek, which drains the valley of Grasmere, 
the streams which drain the valfeys of Groat and Little 
I.angdale, and the Tront-heck, which all flow into 
Windermere, and may he regarded as the ujqjcr waters 
of the Leven, belong to Wi stmoreland. Elterwater, 
Grasmere, and Rydal-water are connected with the 
streams which flow into Windermere. This last-named 
lake has been described as situated in J.ancashire ; 
whilst in a county survey, and in the court rolls at 
Lowther Cvislle, it is included in Westmoreland. 

All the Lakes, large and small, have some distin- 
guishing ft^ature ot beauty. Their boundary lines are 
cither gracefully or boldly indented ; in some parts 
rugged steeps, admitting of no cultivation, descend into 
the water; in others, gently sloping lawns and rich 
woods, or flat and fertile meadows, stretch between tlie 
margin of the lake and the mountains. Tarns, or 
small lakes, are generally diflicult of access, and naked, 
desolate, or gloomy, yet impressive from these very 
characteristics. Longhrigj^ near the junction of 
the valleys of Great and Little Laiigdale, is one of the 
most beautiful. 

But before proceeding to a general account of the 
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Lukes, a few passin'j notices of tlie principal towns and 
villages of the locality may be interesting; although 
some of them are described more at length in their 
proper place. 

The Kendal and Windermere railway runs no further 
than Birthwaite, which is nine miles from Kendal, two 
from Bowness, and five from Ambleside, From the 
railway terminus coaches and omnibuses meet all the 
{rains in summer, and convey passengers onwards to 
Bowness, Ambleside, and other places. 

Bowness is a picturesque village placed on the banks 
of Windermere, and contains an ancient church, with a 
.scpiarc tower, dedicated to St. Martin. In the church- 
v.ard arc deposited the remains of the celebrated Bishop 
Watson, author of “ The Apology for the Bible,** he 
liaving resided at Calgarth Park, in the neighbourhood, 
fi^r several years. In the vicinity is Elleray, formerly 
ilio residence of Professor Wilson ; St. Catherines, the 
lesideiice, of the Earl of Bradford; and Storrs Hall, the 
1 evidence of the Rev. Thomas Stain worth (formerly 
ilu' residence of Colonel Bolton, of T/iverpool, the inti- 
i.iate friend of the late Mr. Canning. From the school- 
lioiisc, which stands on an eminence, delightful views 
()l Windermere, and other parts of the district, arc seen 
If) great advantage — Belle Isle, on the Lake, which is 
about a mile in circuinfVrcncc, appearing to be part of 
the main land. 

Ainhlosidc, about fourteen miles north-west of Ken- 
! dal, is j)nrtly in AVindeiunerc, but chiefly in Grasmere 
parish. This is one of the favourite resorts of travel- 
I It rs ill quest of pleasure. The town reposes in a heati- 
I li lid valley, near the upper end of Windermere Lake. 

I The neiglibourhood is stud(Je<l with attractive villas. 

I’lu! village of Ilydal is one mile and a quarter from 
Ambleside, and is planted within a narrow gorge, 
tonned by the advance of Lougbrigg Fed I and Ilydal 
K:ud). Ilydal Hall, the scat of Lady le Fleming, 
^tallds ill the midst of a finely-wooded park, in which 
..IV two beautiful w.iterfall.s, shown on application at 
die lodge. — Ilydal Mount, Wordsworth’s residence for 
m.iny years, stands a little above the chapel, erected by 
Lady le Fleming. The commanding and varied pros- 
pect, obtained from the summit of Nab Scar, richly 
repays the labour of the ascent. From the summit, 
which is indicated by a pile of large atones, eight dif* 
forent sheets of water are seen, viz., AVinderincre, Ry- 
d.d, Grasmere and Coniston Lakes, and Lougbrigg, 
h^.'isdale, Elterwater, and Bled ham Tarns. The Solway 
I'irlh is also distinctly visible. 

The Village of Grasmere is a short walk from Ilydal, 
and only four miles from Ambleside. Wordsworth 
lived here for eight years, at a small house at Town 
Liul ; hero he wrote many of his poems ; and in the 
burial ground of the parish ch». ch arc interred his 
mortal remains. 

In the neighbourhood there is some delightful pano- 
ramic scenery. From Butterlip How and lied Bank 
the lake and vale are seen to great advantage. “ The 
\\ ishing Gate, about a mile from Grasmere, should 
bo visited. Helm Cragg, a singularly-shaped hill, 


about two miles from the inn, commands iin cxtinsivc I 
and (hdightful prospect; Hclvcilyn and Sad.llchack, I 
Wansfcll Pike, the upper end of AVindennen*, Estli- 
vvaite Water, with the Coniston range, and Langdale 
Pikes arc all distinctly visible. The Glen of Ksdailei 
marked by highly picturesque features, lies in a recess 
between ILdm Crag and Silver I low', and the ascent 
commands fine retrospective views. Tlironghont tliis 
district the bills and dales arc rtunarkalily interesting, 
and oifer numerous attractions to the tourist. Deliglit- 
ful excursions may be made from Grasmere into Lang- 
dale and Patterdale, ami the ascent irom Grasmere to 
the top of Helvellyn, to Langdale Pikes, and to Dun- 
mail Raise, will be events not easily to he forgotten. 

I A heap of stones, on the summit of Dnnmail liaise, 
marks the site of a conflict, in Olo, between Duninail, 
King of Cumberland, and lildmuiid the Saxon King. I 
In descending tliis hill Thirlmere comes in view. It 
lies in the Vale of Leghertliwaiti?, and the preeipice.s 
around it .are objects of special admiration. The ascent 
of Helvellyn is sometimes begun at the foot of Tliirl- 
mere. 

Keswick is a maikct town in the county of Cumber- 
land, and parish of Croslhwaitc, and is situated on the 
south bank of the Greta, in a large and fertile vah’, 
about a mile from Derwent AVater. Coleridge, describ- 
ing the scene, says : — “This vale is about as large a 
basin as Loch Lomond ; the latter is covered witli 
water ; but in the former instance we have two hikes — 
Derwent AVater and Bassenthwaite Mere, — with a charm* 
ing river to connect them, and lovely villages at the foot 
of the mountain, and other habitations, which give an 
air of life and cheerfulness to the whole place.” The 
town consists only of one street, and comprises upwards 
i of two thousand inhabitants. Some manufuctures are 
I carried on, including linsey-w’oolsey stuffs and edge 
tools. Black-lead pencils made here have acquired a 
national repute : the pluinbago of which they are 
manufactured is extracted from tlic howTls of the 
earth,** at a mine in Borrowdale. The parish church, 
dedicated to St, Kentigein, is an ancient structure, 
standing alone, about three-quarters of a mile distant, 
midway between the mountain and the lake. AVitbin 
this place of worship the remains of Robert Southey, 
the poet and philosopher, lie buried. A marble monu- 
ment to his memory has recently been erected, repre- 
senting him in a recumbent position, and .bearing an 
inscription from the pen of Wordsw'orlh, hi.s move than 
literary friend for many years, and his successor to the 
poet-laureaU'sbip. A new and beautiful church, erected 
at the eastern part of the t.iwu by the late John Mar- 
shall, Esq., adds much to the quiet repose of the scene. 

Mr. Marshall became Lord of the Manor by purchasing 
the forfeited estates of llalclille, Earl of Derwentwater, 
from the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, to 
whom they were granted by the Crown. The town 
contains a well-stocked public library, purchased from > 
funds left for that purpose by Mr. Marshall ; two 
museums,- containing numerous specimens illustrating 
natural history and mineralogy; and a model of the j 
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u An excu:rsion- train from Preston to Windermere- 
lake, (luring Ue Whitsun-liolidays.” 

How novel, and how replete with pleasant thoughts, 
is such an announcement as this' How plainly does 
it point to the approach of a time — neither obscurely 
sliadowcd nor far distant — when the w^orking popula- 
tion of South Lancashire will know something of the 
beautiful lakes and tarns, and mountains and valleys 
of the northern half of their own country, and of West- 
moreland and Cumberland ! And the people yet fur- 
ther south, too : ihe^ shall, at a moderate expenditure 
of time and money, plunge into scones far different 
from their fertile plains and graceful woodlands, and 
learn to contrast the sublime with the beautiful, and 
hail the union of each on the unrivalled Lakes. 

Is not this a subject for congratulation? The 
iniglity genius, who has made every hill and every 
valley of tlie lakes “ familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,” has poured out his lament over tlie 
change : 

la llierr no nook of £ii{^;1ish ground secure 
From rash aasaultf Suheincs of rutireincnt sown 
III youth, and ’mid the busy world kept pure 
As wlien their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 

Must perish : how can they this blih'lit endure t 
Aud must he, too, his old deliffhts disown, 

Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 
’Mid Iris paternal iiehls at random thrown ? 
nalllo the threat, briKht scene! from Orrcst-hcad 
Oiven to the pausing trav’ller’s rapt’rous glance! 

Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful roinatu'o 
Of nature 1 and, if human hearts be dead, 

Speak, passing winds; ye torrents, with your slrong 
And constant voice, x>rote8t against the wrong. 
liydal Mount, Oct. 12, 1844. W, Woudswoiitii. 

We greatly fear that the “schemes of retirement” 
have been long ago destroyed by the richer class of 
tourists — those who travel in chariots and hritskas ; 
and hesitate not to W’alk up to the great Poet’s library- 
window, or impudently enter his house, and ask liim 
for his autograph. We have a confiding belief that the 
second-class railway travellers, who purchase witli hard 
earnings a long summer-day *s lioliday at Windermere, 
will bring to the “bright scene from Orrest-hcad” a 
reverential love whicli will he in perfect liarmony with 
the “ peace” that here reigns ; for they wall he the com- 
paratively few in whom the great Poet himself has 
developed tlie taste for “rocks and mountains, torrents 
and wide-spread waters, and all those features of nature 
which go to the composition of such scenes as ibis part 
of England is distinguished for.” (Mr. Wordsworth' a 
Letter to the Morning Po.^t^ Dec. 9, 1814.) We havci 
no apprehension that the Manchester spinner w ill dese- 
crate the Lakes. He wdll return to his factory a wiser 
and a happier man ; and his recollections will brighten 
many an after-hour of labour an-.* privation. 

The recent openings of two railw’ays — first the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, and then the Kendal and Winder- 
mere-— have placed Lake Windermere in u wholly new 
relation to the inhabitants of counties further south ; 
and three other short lines — the Preston and Eleet- 


Avood, the Workington and Cockermouth, and the 
Furness — have just undergone a similar metamor- 
phosis with regard to tlie I.ake-approachcs farther 
west. So diflicnlt is tin; district in Avhich the Lakes 
lie, that it was for a long time doubted whether railway 
enterprise could coiKpicr tlnmi ; but the genius of a 
Locke has shown that even Shap Fell must yield a 
path to the loeomotive. The day has not yet come, 
it is true, when the heart of the district is so attained ; 
hut the outworks are eom^uered in such a Avay as to 
show that the citadel must, ere long, yield to the 
same agencies. It is curious to observe how the 
iron girdle is surrounding the Lakes on all sides. ) 
First let ns look at the nortli. Here the Carlisle and 
Maryport Railway draws a line along the northern 
boundary of the Lake district, like one of the parallels 
of a besieging army; from which incursions can bo 
made into the interior. Whetlier a tourist arrive at 
Cariisle from the (*ast, along the Newcastle and Carlisle 
line, or whether (as wdll soon he the case) he ap- 
proach it from the north, along the gigantic * Cale- 
donian,’ he arrives at Carlisle at a point which may be 
deemed the northern apex of the Lake district. Then, 
looking toward the west, wo find a continuation of the 
iron boundary, from IMaryport to Whitehaven; and 
hundreds of busy workmen are noAV employed in 
carrying it forward from Whitehaven even to Dalton, 
ill the Lancashire peninsula of Furness : so that the 
Tiakc district will here he completely invested on the 
west ; and the Great Gavel and Sea Fell, the Black 
Comb and the Old Man of Coniston, will rear their 
mountain-tops almost within sight-seeing distance 
of the locomotive. From this western boundary the 
iron path has already penetrated into the interior as 
far as Cockermouth, on the Avay to the lovely scenes 
of KesNvick and Dervvcntwatcr. Then, again, at the 
south, the Furri(?ss Company are occupying the penin- 
sula known by that name ; and, as we shall presently 
see, arc aiding to carry out a system Avhich shall place 
Windennero and Ambleside within a few hours* dis- 
tance of Fleetwood. Lastly, we come to the eastern 
])ortioii of tills boundary, formed by the Lancaster and 
Carlisle raihvay ; and here, once again, wc see stcam- 
pow'cr diving into the interior from Kendal towards 
Ambleside. If the reader will inspect a map of the 
district, on Avhich are drawn the railways that have 
been recently brought into operation, he will find that 
two short links, one from Milntliorp to Ulverstonc, 
and one from Bowncss to Cockermouth, (both of which, 
it may he observed, had long engaged tlie attention 
of cMigineers,) l ave so completely associated all these 
rnihvtiys together, tliat a locomotive could travel round 
the entire margin of the district without any interrup- 
tion ; while the district itself has been intersected from 
south-east to north-west by another line by way of 
Kendal, Bowncss, Anihieside, Rydal, Keswick, Cock- 
ermouth, and Workington. Thus the modes in which 
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the Lakes may he approached are at present so varied, 
that the dwellers from all quarters have now the means 
of rankings the mountains of Westmoreland among their 
familiar acquaintance, liCt us, on the present occasion, 
confine our attention to one portion of this beautiful 
district alone, — ^Windermere and its shores ; and let us 
' see, first, how holiday -seekers from the south may get 
I there ; and next, what is the scene which will meet 
I their view on arrival. 

, We may take Preston as a converging point, whore 
ramblers and tourists from various quarters will come 
to a foeus, before proceeding northward. First the 
Liverjiool and Birkenhead folk (as matters are at pre- 
sent) will travel eastward along the Liverpool and 
Manchester lino, as far as Parkside, and then north- 
ward, along tlK> North Union Railway to Preston; but 
when the Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston line is 
finished (the works of which are now in progress), a 
shorter route will he available. Next wo have the 
southrons generally, who — coming from London or 
from Birmingham, from the Pottery districts of Staf- 
fordshire, or the Salt districts of Cheshire — will pass 
through Warrington to Parkside, and so on to Preston. 
Then the mighty heart of Manchester, with its busy 
j knot of neighbours — Ihdton, Bury, Oldham, Ashton, 

• Stalyhridgc, Stockport, Tlydc — and its more distant 

1 companions in industry — Shclfield, &c., — these will 

I send forth their T.ake-tonrists, by way of tlie Manehes- 

I ter, Bolton, and Preston line. And the West Biding. 

I too, shall it not pour out its llionsands, when the 

; Preston district is (as it will he ere long) placed in 

! railway connexion witli it by way of Oolno and Tod- 

I morden ? When all these arteries of eominunication 

' arc opened, the dist;uice from Preston will he pretty 

nearly equal by the five distinct routes, from liiver- 
pool, Warrington, Alanehester, Todiuorden, and Colne. 

Thus, then, let our tourists aeeompany us in imagi- 
nation ; arriving from any or all of tliese districts at 
Preston, and thence ])roeeeding onward to the. Lakes, 
And not merely in imagination — the die is cast ; a 
commencement has been made ; and we may speak of 
this Lake touring as a system belonging to the * age* 
and the ‘ land \vr live in.* Within a few (hays of the 
printing of this sheet, the first ‘ Excursion Train* has 
performed the trip, from the cotton district to Winder- 
mere itself; and whoever has m rked the mod(j in 
which these railway visits spread an nnd and abroad, 
may prophecy wiih tolerable siire.^v that thv^ li(?ld thus 
epen-'d will uoi he allowed to lie barren. For a faro 
of something like a h;df])enny per mile, (such arc the 
arrangements of holiday-trains !) Whitsun parties have 
been conveyed from Pn^^ton mid from Lancaster, to 
Windermere ; and other iiulucenif’nts are being laid 
open, for the estnhl'shment of more frequent hut 
somewhat higher-priec d visits. 

Onward wo go, then, along th.c l*rcston and Lan- 
caster Railway. Of .Hrest*!-.! itself— Proud Preston,* 
as the Lance- filar) 3 i-all it, oconpying :i fine position 
on the brow of a lull, the sir'.»lcy features are those 
which arc mos» h'l -Iv <o attract the notice of one who 


is rapidly passing through it ; but it is not without 
its interest to those who can .sojourn a little time 
w'ithin it. Time was, when Preston far exceeded 
Manchester itself in importance ; and the celebrated 
Guild of Merchants, w'hich fiourished more than five 
centuries ago, showed that commerce and manufactures 
had at that time risen to a respectable and even wealthy 
position. 

Little, save an undulating series of Lancashire hills^ 
calls for the notice of the tourist from Preston past 
Garstang to Lancaster ; hut at the last-named ancient 
city we come to what may fairly be considered the outer 
margin of the Lake district ; hearing, in the south-east, 
some such relation to it as Carlisle docs in the north- 
east. Some time before approaching the station Lan- 
caster Castle is seen towering loftily .ihovc the whole 
of the tow'n; and, as seen from the station at its foot, 
gives a foretaste of the elevated heights which arc 
shortly to meet the eye. It is tnie that tlic hill on 
which this castle stands is not the loftiest of castle- 
hills ; yet it conics with welcome on the sight after tl.e 
flatter districts of South Lancasliire. On a fine day 
Peel Castle in Walncy Island, Ingleborough Tliirin 
Yorkshire, and the lofty ‘ Black Comb’ in Ciimbcriiuul, 
can he seen from the terrace of the Castle ; and the 
whole county, for ten or fifteen miles distant, is sjmMcl 
out as a nui]) to the view. The jiriucipal church of 
the city’, too, placed on the summit of the hill, in dose 
juxta-position witli the Castle, has a grandeur of site 
wliich, probably few parish churehos in England can 
(•(pial. Tlie ascent to this church is by broad and lou/- 
flights of stops from the centre of the town ; and whoii 
the churchyard at the summit is gained, the whole 
broad expanse of the Lancaster Sands meets the cyt 
at once, carrying the view over toivards Cartmell, 
Ulverstmie, and Walncy Island. The river Lime 
passes by Lancaster on the north sid(‘, towards its 
enihouchnve in Morecambe Bay ; and the three via- 
ducts across this river, by the great North Boad, the 
Lancaster and Kendal Canal, ahd tlic Lancaster and 
Carlisle Railway, havt; a flue efiect as seen frojn the 
Castle Terrace. 

*rhe railway traveller wlio stops not at Lancaster, 
hut hastens on in jiursuit of pleasure or of businesri 
towards Kendal, must take upon trust this account of 
the view from Lancaster Castle ; hut he will soon have 
an opportunity knowing something of the remark- 
able ‘ Sands* which completely sever the county of 
Lancaster into two parts. Before, how’cvor, starting 
from Lancasti r, it may be well to say a word or tw'O 
rc.spccting that fine and bold enterprise, the Lancaster 
find Carlisle Railway. 

"lYhen the railway system had been carried along the 
cast coast as far as Newcastle, and on the west coast 
as far as Lancaster, the question arose — How shall wc 
reach Scotland ? Shall wo make an eastern route via 
Newcastle and Berwick to Edinburgh ; or shall we go 
from Haltwhistle, on the Castle and Carlisle line, 
over the Carter Fell, into Scotland ; or from Carlisle 
by Hawick to Edinburgh, and by Beattock to Glasgow t 
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or from Carlisle through Nithschile and Kilmarnock to 
Glasgow ? Each scheme had its advoccites ; each 
party said “ the tralfic will pay for one line only, and 
our's is that one;’* and each group of advocates 
asserted that all the other scheincs were really imprac- 
ticable. Alas for prophecy! When the capitalists 
round the money, the engineers found the skill and 
the workmen; and we now see that not only one, but 
both these schemes have long been liiiishcd ; but tO(. 
truly has it been predicted that both could not pay, j 
and it is doubtful if either now does so. JluJ. I 
then, to start from Carlisle towards Fidinbiirgh and | 
Glasgow, required that the gap of seventy miles — 
seventy miles, too, of very severe country— between 
Lancaster and Carlisle should be filled up ; and until 
this dilHculty was vanquished, the easier route by the 
east coast seemed likely to bear away the palm. 

Here it was that the genius of Joseph Locke showed 
itself. Ho grappled with the mountain region of 
Westinorelaiul, and looked steadily at the suinmits and 
rhe valleys which had deterred others. Whether to 
bend round by Kirkby and Appleby, or to keep more 
westward by Kendal and Penrith ; whether to tunnel 
under the bleak Shap Fell, or to .‘iscend the passes 
bc'tween its summits by stei'p inclines, or to avoid it 
altogether by a detour ; whether to make tunnels and 
viaducts and embiinknumls, or steep gradients, the 
ruling method of overcoming the inequalities of the 
country — these were some of the <piestions wbieb 
the engineer had to proposi* to himself ; and tin* manner 
in whieUhe has solved them is among the most remark- 
able. leaUiues in the railway system. rorhaj)s there 
is no other examph^ in luiglaiid of so diflieuit a 
country having hem furnished w'ith a railway at so 
small an expense per nule. One man planned it 
all ; one contractor cxeeuled it all ; and it is a 
striking exaiiiplc of tlie sagacity and skill which now 
mmk these gnrat undertakings, that the engineer’s 
estimate was far below" what any one had before dreamed 
of; that the contractor undertook the operations within 
the engineer’s estimate; and that the eoiilractor fulfilled 
even more than his promise for the amount originally 
agreed upon, and was only beaten a few wrecks as to 
liinr. by dillieulties over which he had no control in 
obtaining possession of the land. 

The Lake district was benefited, in some sort 
aceidontally, by this railw'ay scheme. The great ob- 
ject ill view w"as to get to Scotland ; and if Kirkby 
and Ap])lchy had happene i to present more favour- 
able features, doubtless that route would have been 
chosen, liut, as it is, the great national route (for so 
it really deserves to be called,) passes cl' «3c upon the 
eastern margin of the Lake district. Tlio three sta- 
tions of Miln thorp, Kendal, and Peurith, are, re- 
spectively, only a few miles east ard of the three Lake 
towns of U Ivors tone, Ambleside, and Keswick ; and 
thus does the locomotive plough its way along, almost 
within tjight of Cartmell^ and Helvcllyn, and Saddle- 
back, and Skiddaw on the left, and having the suinmits 
of the north-west Yorkshire mountains on the right. 


!•' . J 

Such, then, is the railway along which our tourists 1 
are about to progress on their way towards Winder- | 

mere. 'J’hc distance from Lancaster is hut very slmrt i 

when the Sands come in sight ; and as the railway j 
passes along almost at the very edge of the sands from 
llest Bank to Carnlorth, a distance of three or four 
miles, we have ample opportunity of seeing this 
renmrkuble exi>anse. Puss near it at one time, and 
you see a w'id(-ly«spreadiiig sandy track, on which a 
four-horse coacli can travel without dilllculty ; pass it 
a lew hours later, and you scr* tlu; whole covered with 
several feet of water, with vessels sailing almost at the 
very spot where iho stage-coach had been. A glance 
at the map of ICiiglaml will show how all this arises. 

There is a river called the Ken, wdiieh, having its 
source near Shap .Fell, in Westmoreland, llow"s past 
Kendal into Morecamhe Bay, near Milntliorp, and 
there mixes with the waters of the Lune, which comes 
by way of Kirkhy-Lonsdale and J^ancastcr. These 
rivers Jjave brought dow'n in tho course of ages so 
nmeh sand and line mud, that the wide estuary hetw'cen ! 
Lancaster and Furnc'ss is being gradually tilled up, 
insomuch that when the tide is out the bed of the sea 
is laid hare, and can be crossed at a very considerable 
distance from the shore. The road across llu‘se. sands 
ha.^ been one of the ri)Utes from Lancaster towards the 
western Lakes and Whitehaven for many ages ; and 
many stories of “ hair-hrcatli ’scapes” are t«)ld con- 
cerning Iravellors being overtaken by the tide w'liilc 
crossing. 'I’he poet Gray, in one of his letters to 
Dr. W barton, gives an account of a journey which he I 
took into the Lake district, in 1707. Writing from 
lijineastcT, 1 h 3 says ; — 

“Get, It. Wind S.W. ; clouds and sun; warm and 
a line dappled sky ; crossed the river (Lunc), and 
walked over a peninsula three miles to Pooton, whicli 
stands on tlio beach. An old fisherman mending his 
nets (while I inquired about the danger of passing 
these sands) told me in his dialect a moving story ; 
how a brotluT of the traih?, a cockier (as lie styled 
him), driving a little cart with two daughters (women 
grown) in it, and his w'ife on horseback hillow'ing, set 
out one day to pass the Seven Mile SjuuIs, as they had 
frequently been used to do ; for nobody in the village 
knew' them better than the old man did. When they 
were about half-way over, a thick fog ros(i ; and as 
they advanced they found the water mneh deeper than 
they expected. ’I’he old man W'as puzzled; he stopped, 
and said he w'ould go a lil.tle way to find some mark 
he was acquainted with. They stayed a little while 
for him; hut in vain. They called aloud; but no 
reply. At last the young women pressed their mother 
to think where they were, and go on. She w'ould not 
leave the place ; but wandered about, forlorn and 
.amazed. She would not quit her horse, and get into 
the cart with them, Thi^y determined, after much 
time wasted, to turn buck, and give themselves up to 
the guidance of their horses. Tho old woman was soon 
wa.shcd off, and perishco. The poor girls clung close 
to their cart ; and the horse, sometimes wading and 
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jometimes swimming, brought them back to laiid alive, 
but senseless with terror and distress, and unable for 
many days to give any account of themselves. The 
bodies of their parents were found soon after (next 
ebb), that of the father a very few paces distant from 
the spot where he had left them.” 

But the romance of the Lancaster sands is rapidly 
passing away. The local traditions of the neighbour- 
hood narrate the fate of three men, wlio sank in- 
stantly in a soft part of the sands at one moment ; of 
a man on horseback, who sank suddenly while yet on 
his horse, and remained mounted while dead ; and of 
others who w'ere washed away by the rapidly en- 
croaching tide. There has for many years been an 
” Over Sands” coach, Avhich, starting from Lancaster 
at an hour depending on the state of the tide (and 
therefore varying from day to day), proceeds from 
Lancaster to Host Bank, then about eight or nine 
miles across the sands (when tlie tide is out) to Ken’s 
Bank, and thence across Furness to Ulverstone ; and 
there arc .also guides, on horseback .and on foot, to 
pilot travellers across two rivers, the Ken .and the 
Keer, whose n.arrow and sliallow channels tr.aversc the 
sands ; the guides receiving a fee of a few halfpence 
for their services. But the establishment of steam- 
boat transit from Fleetwood to Furness, in connexion 
with railways at either end, and a convenient branch 
railway from Milnthorp to Ulverstone, will in .all 
probability render this “ Over Sands” route less and 
less frequented in future years, until by-aiid-by wo 
shall perhaps only liear of it as an almost forgottcji 
feature in the ante-steam epoch. 

Passing northward by the railway tow%ards Kendal, 
we begin by degrees to sc‘e the low hills replaced by 
hills of greater elevation, and those by others which 
deserve the name of mountains. The elevated ridge 
which forms the eastern m.argin of Westmoreland, and 
the western margin of Yorkshire, hounds the view on 
the right for many miles, and forms a background to a 
scene studded in the mid-distance wdth many liills of 
smaller elevation. When the sun is near the horizon, 
either in morning or cvet\ing, the shadows and varied 
tints of lights throw^n on these hills are often very 
beautiful ; and a pretty contrast is afforded by the 
green fields, .and the whitish stone houses and fenee- 
walls. 

From the part of Tjancashirc which boidcrs on the 
sands, the railway diverges somewduit fartlicr inland, 
keeping for the most part somewditit above the general 
level of the ground, but passing occasionally in a 
cutting, wholly avoiding l\mnels. Passing near the 
small towns of Borwick, Ihuicn, Ih’ctham, and Milu- 
thorp, it approaches at Leven’s Park near to the 
river Ken find to the Laiicaster and Kendal Canal ; 
and all three then l:cep company along a pretty Vfdley 
to the town of Kendal. Here, at aboni two miles 
from Kendal, w'e ])art from the Lrmec.ster find C.arlislc 
Railway, and enlet U[von the new little pleasure line of 
the Kendal ami ..ii4v.uiiere,' which pusses through 
Kendal on way to the lial. ' It is obvious to a 


I traveller on these twenty miles of railway northward j 
of Lancaster, that the engineer has not had to contend ' 

! against such diiliculties as those which meet him ' 

further north. It generally happens that the grandeur 
of scenery, and the difficulties of engineering, go hand- 
in-hand through the sfime district ; and in the case 
now before us, there is just enough of both these 
elements to give a foretaste of greater things further on. 
The Windermere Railway crosses one or two of the 
main streets of Kendal by a vi.aduct, and if the visitor 
can spare time to walk through this chief of the , 
Westmoreland towns, lie will find many picturesque 
spots to engage his attcntioji in the environs ; while 
tliere are evidences of busy industry in the town itself. 

The Ken fiow's past the town with a sufficient descent 
of stream to give the river a rippled and sparkling ' 
find cheerful aspect. It is true th.at a walk along the 
hanks, within the precincts of the town itself, brings 
into view more dyed wool and tanned hides, th.an green 
fields or tree's or flowers ; but %vc must bear in mind 
that Kendal is the Halifax of Westmoreland. In days 
long gone by, ‘ Kendal-Green* took rank among the ! 
noted varieties of woollen manufacture ; and there are 

I 

•still linseys and serges and druggets produced there in 
considenible quantities. The r.apid Ken is a common 
wash-house for all their manufacturers, who cleanse i 
their dyed hanks of w'orsted yam in the stream ; and 
as the tanners liang up their hides and skins, and the 
laundresses their snowy white linen, on plots of ground 
on either hank, the whole assumes a remarkable ap- 
pearance. There is very little smoke to give a murky 
atmosphere. ; and the river flows so rapidly as quickly 
to carry oil’ all impurities, so that the river is much 
more pleasant to the eye than the dirty .and dye- i 

stained Irwcll of Manchester. The remains of the ! 

old castle on the hill (the birthplace of Queen Catharine ! 

Parr), and the three or four churches, are all deserving i 

of a passing glance. j 

As our object is to get to the border of the beautiful i 

Lake as soon as possible, we ^^ill not stop long at | 

Kendal. And here we find tliat a few hundred yards 
suffice to open to us the lovely basin in wdiich Win- | 

dermcre is situated : even wdiile at Kendal, the grace- i 

fully rounded hills whicli bound the Jake on the east j 

meet the view ; and in tlie valleys between them wc i 

catch a glimpse of tlie hills on the other side of tlic 
lake ; so that, without seeing the lake itself, we have 
good means for knowing where it lies. If w'e •would j 
know what kind of geological formation lies beneath 
us, we need only glance at the sides of the cuttings 
through which the railway is carried : slate meets the 
, view on all sides, in huge blocks whose cleavagc- 
[ planes bear a general parallelism one to another ; even 
I the stations, too, tiny as they are, Wi'licn compared with 
those of the busy soutliern counties, sliqw how plenti- 
ful slate is in this district ; for they are built mainly 
of blocks of slate, wholly irregular in shape, but 
cemented into a very duraL!: and, if we )nay use the 
term, a very countryfied looking wall. 

But where docs the railway end ? Does it i;o direct 
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to the shores of the Lake ? and it so, does it approach 
the Lake at Bowness or at Ambleside or at Newby 
Bridge ? What kind of answer may be given to these 
<|uestions when the scheme is in full working order, 
temains to be shown ; but at present the ‘ terminus’ 
is such as, perhaps, no other line in England can show. 
The railway ends no where : that is there is no town 
at the terminus, nor does the tourist clearly see how 
or where or when he is to get to the haunts of his 
brother men, or to the Lake which is the object of his 
trip, although he soon finds that he is only about a 
mile from Bowness. Let us not, how’ever, quarrel 
with the infantine and undeveloped state of the ter- 
minus. All will be right in time. Town, inn, station, 
omnibus; wc may forgive or forget them all, while 
walking down the lovely slopes <»f the hill which lead 
to the Lake. We see it spreading out before us in a 
broad sheet as wc descend from the station ; Belle Isle, 
or one or other of the little ‘ holmes’ or islets which 
spe ckle the lake, meets the eye towards the south-west ; 
while the liilis on the western margin, which scjparatc 
Windermere from Eastliwaite Water, form the back- 
ground of the picture 

But what is that, snugly einhayed in a little inlet of 
the lake, within sight of all the mpre elevated houses at 
Bowness ? A steamer ? Yes : there lies the little ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ waiting to take her passengers up to Am- 
hleside, and downward to Newby Bridge. And beyond 
Jicr, the ‘ Lord of the Isles,* whose greater tonnage shows 
tliat a larger party of pleasure-seekers may he accom- 
modated. Here, then, we comedo another phase in the 
steam-systern which marks the present age ; and here 
is furnished an example of that mutual support to which 
allusion was recently made in the introductory re- 
marks to Volume II. : that is, the support which 
railways and steam-boats render to each other, in cas{\s 
where the railway has a teniiiniis on the shores of sea, 
lake, or river. Two steam-lxjat systems, and tlirce 
railway systems, have now just b(?cn hrought to a state 
of practical operation, in relation to Lake Windermere 
and its vicinity ; and it is interesting — not merely to 
the tourist, hut to the man of observation who watclies 
the steps whereby commercial enterprise is developed 
— to trace tte relative bearings of the links of this 
chain. 

First, then, there is the little Kendal and Winder- 
mere Railway, which, starting from the Lancaster and 
Carlisle line at Oxenholme, extends two miles to 
Kendal, and then about ejght more to Elleray. At 
Elleray the terminus is a mile or so from the spot 
where the steam-boats take up their station : whether 
the railway will ever be carried down the slope of tl-e 
hills to the water-side, remains to be seen ; but in the 
meantime, omnibuses ply from one point to the other. 
At three different periods of th: day, one of the two 
steamers starts from her moorings at Bowness, and steams 
down the tranquil and pure Lake to Newby Bridge, or 
rather to a spot a little northward of the extreme end 
of the Lake. Here coaches or other vehicles are on 
the spot, to convey tlie steam-boat passengers (if such 


be their route) through a beautiful country towards 
Dalton-iji-Furness — about a twe hours' ride. At Dal- 
ton is a station of the recently-opened Furness Railway, 
which will perhaps, by-and-bye, be extended through 
Ulvcrstonc to Windermere itself. Along this railway, 
only a portion of which is yet opened, the tourist is 
conveyed to Picl pier at Rampside, at the north-west 
mai^in of Morecambe Bay. From Rampside, at prppei 
states of the tide, a stccamcr wafts him across the Bay to 
Fleetw'ood, a distance of twelve miles, wdiich is per- 
fonned in an hour and a half; and from Fleetwood the 
Preston and Wyre Railway continues the route on to 
Preston, where the network of English railways is 
reached. 

By this singular eombination of modes of travelling, 
a tourist can reach from Fleetwood to Ambleside for a 
fare of somewhere about eight shillings. One ‘ hook- 
ing ’ sulRccs for the whole : all the Companies act in 
concert. The twelve miles of steaming from Fleetwood 
to Piel-pior; the seven or eight miles of Furness Rail- 
way, past the far-famed Abbey to l)altr)n ; the coaeli 
to the south end of Windermere ; and the steamers 
from south to north along the Lake itself to Ambleside, 
a distance altogether of somewhere between forty and 
fifty miles, — all are included in one route, and the 
hours arc timed, so as to make the necessary junctions 
or meetings s\iitable for each other. With regard to 
actual speed or certainty, this mixed route is not com- 
parable for an instant with the continuous railway 
route by way of Lancaster and Kendal ; hut 'tis plea- 
sant to have it in one’s power to vary the route, and to 
traverse in returning a district of country different from 
that visited in the out-journey ; and it is in this point 
of view that Jhe two-fold routes of reaching Winder- 
mere are well deserving the notice of those who arc in 
search of the hills and vales and Jakes of Westmoreland. 

A visit to Windermere is a thing to be ever after 
remembered along with the very happiest of our re- 
miniscences of natural scenery. Cliristopher North 
has entitled one of his vigorous sketches, * A day at 
Windermere,’ and in it he has dashed off, with the 
splendid -daring of genius, brilliant representations of 
many of the most eharaeteristic and beautiful features 
of the queen .of English lakes. They who may be 
tempted by the opening of the railway to spend a day 
at Windermere will do well, before setting out on 
their journey, to ri*fer to the first volume of his 
‘ Recreations.* They will there he shown how poetic 
feeling, while it can add a new grace to the noblest 
object, can clothe the humblest in glorious apparel ; 
and he must be cold indeed who does not catch some- 
what of the glow of the author, and look on the several 
scenes with a new interest, for the light in whicii lie 
has displayed them. 

But Professor Wilson has left miica unnoticed : his 
sketch embraces but a small share of the multitudinous 
beauties of Windermere, and the rambler thitherward 
will need some more cornprclicnsivc guide. That 
j need we are desirous in some measure to supply. We 
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make no pretension to add new sketches that may range 
along with his. Ours is an easier and a humbler enter- 
2>rise. Wo merely intend to indicate plainly— though 
without guide-book particularity — some of the more 
note-worthy points about the “ Fairy Lake/' and show 
how a day or two may be pleasantly spent in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

It happens commonly with whatever is pre-eminently 
famous for beauty — whether a lovely woman, a fair scene, 
or a noble picture, — that the first view is disappointing. 
So is it often with ‘the cliiFs and islands of Winandcr.’ 
Kspccially is Windermere disappointing to one iin- 
Accustoined to lake and mountain scenery. A vague 
indefinite notion has been formed whicli, under ordinary 
circumstances, is seldom realized. The lake? is declared 
to be deficient in grandeur, the mountains arc not 
near enougli to the sky. Or worse, it is visited on a 
cold, dark, and misty day, and scarce anything i> 
seen at all. In cither case, or in any case, there is a 
sovereign remedy — patience — the first and main quali- 
fication for tlio mountain travcdler. You have only to 
wait, and a change will come. Wander awhile among 
the mountains, and gradually tlicy will let you into 
many of their secrets. Day by day, and hour by hour, 
will the feeling of their might and majesty dawn more 
and more upon you, till, when their full glory is tell, 
you will wonder that ever you could have thought 
slightingly of even tlie meanest of them. And so of thi‘ 
weather. Do not imagine that because it is at this 
moment unfavourable, it will be so presently. In this 
region hnlf-an-hour produces the wildest changi?.s. In 
the morning early you start out, — after discreetly pro- 
viding the inner man with a goodly Westmoreland break- 
fast, — hoping for a tolerable day of wandcr^g. The sky 
is grey, the mist hangs heavily on the fells, hut you Irnst 
it may clear up, and go on blithely. But the mist 
remains. Occ.'isionally you climb the crags ; once or 
twice you venture to a mountain summit ; still the 
prospect is as drefiry as that which , met the anxious 
gaze of the ancient mariner : — 

** The mist is here, tlic mist is there, 

The mist U all around 

and you fed that, pretty as it is in a j)icture,. graceful 
as it is in 2)oetry, and much as it sometimes adds to 
the beauty of real sceiu’ry, you could be content to 
part with it for ever, so that it would leave you now. 
Steadily, steadily however the mist tliickeus, till you 
learn to think better even of a Loiuion fog. Anon 
the sky darkens, and first a slight ;>tid tlicn a heavy 
raifi St IS in; and wet, and w'eary, and dull, you are 
glad ere mid-day is well over to take shelter by tlic 
snug hearth of a village inn. W/U indor, for sorrow is 
dry though your clothes are damp, a noggin of hot 
whiskey, and, by the help of eggs and rashers and oaten 
cakes, manage to v hi)e away the dreary moments and 
get rid of a Jittlo ill tem2)er. 

Feeling refreshed, you resolve to make the shortest 
cut to your own inn, and milly out pouring maledic- 
tions alike on the r'’ and tlie mountains— which 
you vow to quit by the next coi.veyance; when lo! 


^ he fore you reach the door, you catch sight of a streak 
of blue sky, and yonder is the peak of the fell with 
the mists crumbling away from it, and rolling hunicdly 
down its sides. Another and anoUxer mountain sum- 
mit becomes visible. ^ ou hasten to ascend the nearest ; 
and behold ! the wide landscape is alive and gladdening 
in the brightness, and the blue lake rejoices as one newly 
awakened, and a glorioiu; prospect spreads before you, 
such as shall live in your memory for ever. These 
are the moments worth journeying for. It is not the 
most beautiful nor the grandest sctuie that is always 
the most memorable ; but to be at one of those noble 
]jlaces, and see it in one of thoso seldom-caught 
moments, t/iat is worth years of ordinary sight- seeing. 
And these moments often occur at times the most un- 
promising .... The moral here of all this moral- 
izing, is simply this : — impriisiis, w'lien you fu*e at 
Windenuerc do not fancy because you are at first di.s- 
apjxointed that it is not equal to its reputation ; aiul 
secondly, if tin; weather :qqjears to hi; unproj)itious, do 
not shut yourself up in the inii— unless you have 
French hoots on, or are afraid of rlicuinatisni. 

Sometimes, however, Windermere reveals her loveli- 
uofis at the earliest moment. ‘‘The first smile o( 
Windermere salutes your imi^atient eyes, and sinks 
silently into your heart. Yon know Jiot Innv beauti- 
ful it may be — nor in what, the beauty consists ; but 
your finest sensibilities to Nature arc touched — and a 
tinge of poetry, as from a rainbow, overspreads ilmt 
cluster of islands Unit S(‘ems lo woo you lo tlieir still 
retr(!at. And now 

* Woj'Ud XVin.'\n(lt*m)vro, tlio iivi-v-lak 

►with all its bays and promontoricis, lies in the morning 
light serene as a sabbath and cheerful as a holiday : 
and you feel that there is a loveliness on tliis earth 
more exquisite and perfect tliau over visited your 
slttmhers even in tlie gliinjises of a dream." (iVilson,) 

But we must quit these heroics, and enter upon 
more prosaic details. Windermere is generally claaseil 
among the lakt‘s of Wcstmorchhid, but in fact the 
gre.afer part of it belongs to an out-lying slip of Lan- 
cashire. About four mih^s of the (‘a sierra shore and 
the whole of the w^estorii is in Lancashire, while 
only the upper eastern side is in Westmoreland ; that 
county however claims all the isb^uds. The lake is 
eleven miles long, and above a. mile across where 
widest, hut the average wdclth docs not exceed two- 
fifths of a mile. Tlic greatest depth, which is opposite 
Fcclcsrigg Crag, is about forty fatlionns. It is fed by 
the rivers Brathay and Rotha, which unite about half 
a mile before they fall into Windermere ; in its course 
the lake receives several small tributaries on either side ; 
and it escapes by the Leven into the Irish Sea at More- 
cambe bay. In looking at a map of the district, it 
will be seen tliat the Jake consists of two great reaches, 
united by a n, arrow neck just above the ferry. These 
reaches aro very dillcrent in character. The lower 
reach is the longer, but it L ;..i:iower and straighter 
and less broken by bays and iwomontories thiin the 
oilier, and the mountains bordering it are less elevated 
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nnd striking’ in cliarncttM-. No part of tlui lowt r ivacli 
iTiiicli exceeds haU-a-inile in width, while in the upper 
there is scarcely any part so narrow. In speaking of 
Windeniicro as a pictiirescpn; (d)jcct, it is only the 
n])pcr part that is commonly meant, and only that 
portion is usually visited, 'i’he lower halt’ has much 
that will repay the examiniitioii ol* a leisurely tourist ; 
hut it is so far excelled in grandcnir and in beauty ])v 
the other, that those who ean alford hut a short time 
to Windermere will do well to devote it almost entirely 
to the part above the I'erry. 

Wiiiderjiiere is the Iarg<»st t>t' file hbiglish lakes, biit 
is at. the same time, in proportion to its lejigth, the 
naiTow'est. Jlenee it has eouu: to lx; ealled in common 
parlance, as well as hy poct.s, the Kiver-lake. Some 
writers and tourists have ventured upon comparisons 
hetwceii it and other lakes, and have pronouiuasl it 
inferior. They have ionnd it wanting in width and 
thcrelbrt; in grandeur. The character v/hich the i)oets 
bestowed upon it in tlieir admiration, they have 
converted into its reproach. It is too river-like. 
The dwellers on Derweni-sido liave taken up the 
note, and the little men oi Coniston-w'aier have re- 
cchoi;d it. Is it then too marrow ? Not an inch say 
wc, 4is boldly as ever Chidstoplier cried out against the 
libel. “ It is all the way down-^from bed tr) toot-— - 
from the Brathay to the Leven— of the proper breadth 
and length precisely to a quarter of an inch. ’ ' 

The old approach to Winderm ij froiri' Kendal, by 
Bowness, was the best that could be imagined for dis- 
playing fitly its affluence of beauty. Y ou passed over 
rugged tracts of country dreary enough at the outset, 
but which, as you advanced, seemed to be at every 
step becoming more adapted to introduce you to the 


Fairy-Iako. At lir^l. tlic rougli dark fells ov(t which 
tlic road passed, and the rude way-side cottages 
engaged your attention ; then one and anothor of tho 
Ijakc fells marched out before you, — the loftiest of their 
peaks rno.st Jik(‘ly crowned hy clouds, — and when at 
length you caught the first glimpse of the Lake itself^ 
it was just where the larger islands s(;cmed planted in 
the blue wati-r especially to carry ilie dcligbted eye 
from the ricli w'oods at your feet to the Jixuviaut 
groves on the op])osite shore, — which in their turn 
united easily wnth tho fine hackgrouud of mountains 
softened by distance into a jierA.'ctton of harmony Avith 
the rest of tlie landscape : and then presently a turn 
of tlx; road sjiread before you the broad expanse of 
Ihe iipp^r Lake with its magiiiliej'nt frame f)f mountains, 
rising peak behind peak, and forming altogether a very 
vision of loveiine.ss. Tho railway traveller must lose 
much of this. Tho jireparation ofthc somewhat dreary 
approach, and the gradual opening of the peculiarities of 
tho lake sc(;iu;ry must at least he wanting. The writer 
of the first portion of this ]):ij)ci- — that jjortion which 
describes tho approache.s to the Jiuke, has well de- 
scribed wduit tlie railw ay-traveller can see. By whatever 
mode the traveller comes, he must at any rate w'ork 
his way upwards. Journeying northwards tlie scenery 
is continually increasing in majesty and interest, Avhile 
there is something far from pleasing in descending iVoijx 
the grandeur of the higher part to the comj>arativc 
tameness of the lower. As the loftiest mon ulains are 
all situated iti the centre of the lake district, ■ tho 
grandest views must of course bo obtained wdum tht; 
observer turns in that direction. TJuis, as Wordsworth 
has pointed out, “ In the vale of Winandermere, if the 
spectator looks for gentle and lovely scenes, his eye is 
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turned towards the south; if for the grand, towards 
the north. . . . Hence, when the sun is setting in 
summer far to the north-west, it is seen, by the spec- 
tator from the shores or breast of "Winandermere, resting 
among the summits of the loftiest mountains, some of 
which will perhaps be half or wholly hidden by clouds, 
or by the blaze of light which the orb diffuses around 
tt ; and the surface of the lake will reflect before the 
eye correspondent colours through every variety of 
beauty, and through all degrees of splendour.** {Scenery 
of the Lakes,) 

We have said that the visitant will find h most 
profitable to confine his attention to the upper part of 
Windermere. By means however of the steam-boat 
which now plies upon it, the space between Newby- 
bridge, at the foot of the lake, and Bowncss, can be 
traversed with a small expenditure of time, and the 
scenery be viewed as well as such scenery can be in 
such a manner. We can avouch that from a yacht or 
wherry the lower reach yields many lovely scenes — 
such as elsewhere would comrhaiul loud praise. The 
rounded tops of Gomershow and the Cartmell fells on 
the right bank, and the fells above Granthwaite, with 
the loftier peaks that rise from beliind them, on the 
left, form a constant succession of new and agreeable 
combinations, especially as they are repeated with a 
softer lustre in the clear water ; while nortliwards the 
mountains in the far-distance , that circle the head of 
the lake, arc ever growing in magnitude as we advance ; 
and with the holms, as the islets are called that lie so 
gracefully on the bosom of the lake, ever render tlic 
view in that direction a delightful one. Chiefly is it 
delightful whore Silver ITolm and Berkshire Island 
form a principal feature in the prospect ; and the bold 
promontory of RawTinson’s Nab, shooting far into the 
quiet lake, imparls vigour of character to the nearer 
jjarts and a more aerial grace to the distance. From 
tlie fells on either side of this lower half of tlic lake, 
too, many very fine prospects may be obtained, and 
along the shores lie many a pleasant little nook. But 
we hasten to Bowness. • 

Before proceeding farther, the village itself calls for 
a cursory notice : it w'ould repay a careful survey. 
Bowness is the ‘ port of Windermere,* The houses lie 
clustered in a most picturesque manner, wlietlier w'o 
look upon them from the land or the lake. They are 
pretty much of the general Westmoreland iashion, built 
of rough limestone covered with rough-cast, roofed 
with large slates, and having the curious tall circular 
chimney-shaft, or some other of tliosc peculiar forms 
that give so characteristic a finish to the houses in these 
parts. The church is a weather-beaten old pile, whose 
y^nerahle appearance well accords w'ith, and, indeed, 
deepens, the general impression of the surrounding 
scenery. In the east window is preserved some curious 
stained glass which originally heloiiged to the east 
window of Furness Abbey. In the churchyard, close 
by this window, is a monument to the memory of tlic 
excellent Richard W ..Lsoii, Bishop ot LlandafF. Bowness 
is a vilkige of fishermen, who iu t.*\e season act as boat- 


I men and guides ; and it is the head-quarters of the 
I lake-sailing and rowing rcgathis. The bay has, con- 
sequently, a cheerful, bustling appcaraj^ce, far beyond 
that of any other place along the hanks of Windermere. 
Generally, during the season, it is alive with every 
kind of pleasure-boat; and hence, along with its 
natural beauty, which has caused the erection of nu- 
merous villas about it, it has a remarkably gay and 
attractive air. Bowness contains a first-rate hotel, and 
is much resorted to by lake tourists. 

The most comprehensive views of the lake are ob- 
tained from the heights about Bowncss. It is not easy 
to say which is the finest ; but perhaps the best general 
view is that from Rayrigg-hank. Noble woods arc in 
the foreground ; beyond is the clear, smooth lake, with 
its islets, and fleets of pleasure-skifiis ; and all around 
is a belt of magnificent mountains. Infinite arc the 
pictures which they form, as one or another is looked 
upon as the principal object of the composition. Now 
the bare, rugged pikes of Langdale are the central 
group, with Coniston Old Man, and Loughrigg-fell, 
on either side, and Wry nose and Hardknot are below ; 
and the lake images them all with a softened grace on 
its dark pool-like surfiice. As wc look upwards, the 
broad liquid expanse lies stretched out fully at our 
feet, and sinking away, in appearance, into the Fairfield- 
ridge ; again the Belle Isle and Lady liohn give the 
tone to the landscape ; and the woods beyond, and the 
varying outline of Furness-fells, complete the picture. 
But every change of season, and every hour in the day, 
presents them under a fresh aspect. Always beautiful 
as is the prospect from Rayrigg, the perfection of its 
beauty is when an October sun pours over the scene 
the full glory of his parting beams, and not only decks 
the sky with hues of crimson and gold, but lights 
up the mountains with a splendour, and invests the 
lake in a richness, beyond what imagination has ever 
conceived. 

Not far beyond Rayrigg is Elleray, a spot that will 
ever he dear to every lover of'Winderincre, whetlicr 
tourist or dweller in the ‘ Land of liakes,* on account 
of its gifted inhahiUilit, Professor Wilson, — to whom, 
perhaps, Windermere owes more of its fame than any 
one else — ^Wordsworth hardly excepted. The house 
lies embowered among rich 'ivoods, and has a glorious 
prospect — only inferior, if it be inferior, to Rayrigg. 
Wilson himself says of it, “ Windermere, seen by sun- 
set from the spot where we now stand, Elleray, is at 
this moment the most beautiful scene on earth. .... 
The charm lie:< in its entirety — its unity, which is so 
perfect — so seemoth it to our eyes — that *tis in itself 
a complete world — of which not one line could be 
altered without disturbing the spirit of beauty that lies 
recumbent there, wherever the earth meets the sky. 
There is nothing here fragmentary; and had a poet 
been born, and bred here all his days, nor known 
aught of fair or grand beyond this liquid vale, yet hod 
he sung truly and profoundly of the shows of nature.” 
{RecretUims,) 

But while the residence of Wilson is vyhat gives so 
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large an additional interest to Elleray, there is one 
day especially to be marked with white in its history, 
and in the history of Windermere. “ The memory of that 
bright day returns,” says Wilson, while looking over the 
lake below, ” when Windermere glittered with all her 
sails, in honour of the great Northern Minstrel, and 
of him the eloquent, whose lips are now mute in the 
dust.” Lockhart, who accompjinied Sir Walter, has 
related, in his ‘ Life of Scott,* the history of ‘ that day 
so renowned, so glorious.* Canning was on a visit, 
in August, 1825, to Mr. Bolton, at Storrs, the hand- 
some mansion seen about a mile below Bowness ; and 
tliither Scott was invited to meet him. Scott, after 
spending a night at Elleray, was next day conducted 
by Mr. Wilson to Storrs. large company had 

been assembled there in honour of the minister — it 
included already Mr. Wordsworth. It has not, I sup- 
pose, often happened to a plain English merchant, 
wholly the architect of his own fortunes, to entertain 
at one time a party embracing so many illustrious 
names. He was ])roud of his guests ; they respected 
him, and honoured and loved each other ; and it would 
have been difficult to say which star in the constella- 
tion shone with the brightest or the softest light. . . . 
There were beautiful and accomplished womcm to adorn 
and enjoy this cycle. The weather was as Elysian as 
the scenery. There were brilliant cavalcades through 
the woods in the mornings, and delicious boatings on 
the Like by moonlight ; and the last day, ‘ the Admiral 
of the Lake’ (a title bestowed on Wilson by Canning,) 
presided over one of the most splendid regattas that 
ever enlivened Windermere. Perhaps there were not 
fewer than fifty barges following in the Professor’s 
radiant procession, when it paused at the point of Storrs, 
to admit into the place of honour the vessel that carried 
the kind and happy Mr. Bolton and his guests. The 
h.u-ds of the Lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and 
Canning ; and music and sunshine, flags, streamers, 
and gay dresses, the merry bum of voices, and the 
rapid splashing of innumerable oars, made up a dazzling 
mixture of sensations as the flotilla wound its way 
among the richly-foliagcd islands, and along bays and 
promontories peopled with enthusiastic spectators.” 

From Elleray we descend to Calgarth, venerable as 
tlie residence of Bishop Watson, and possessing many 
charms of its own, and commanding prospects of great 
beauty, though from its lowlier position, of Jess extent 
than those we have left. Every foot of the half dozen 
miles between Bowness and Ambleside is delightful. 
At times the lake is for awhile lost sight of, and the 
way winds through woods ; at others the lake is spread 
out before you, the road running at a gentle elevation 
above it, or close to its level ; and all along on your 
right, and full in front, you have the lofty fells finely 
contrasting in tlie deep brown . ad purple hues and 
rugged crags of their higher ports, with the soil green 
of the lower slopes, — ^and, whether lake or woods be 
in the foreground, making fresh, bright, and beautiful 
pictures* Ever and anon, too, you come upon some 
pretty cottage with its croft, or farm-house with its 


byre, the abodes of the sturdy statesmen, as the yeomen 
here are called, nffngling gracefully with the villas and 
seats of their wealthier neighbours. The road will 
therefore afford full enjoyment to the most fastidious 
tourist, but the higher grounds that border it must he 
occasionally ascended. Almost every spot that can he 
reached presents a good * station,* as it is the fashion 
among the lakes to term those positions from which 
the more extended or celebrated views arc obtained, 
and the tourist will do well to test his own sagacity 
by an occasional climb, instead of depending upon 
the directions of the guide or guide-book. He must 
not fail, however, to go up Trouthcck-lane just by 
Low- wood, for a prospect of surpassing beauty. In- 
deed, the whole of the Windermere side of Wansfell, 
along whoso northern slope Troutheek-lanc is carried, 
deserves to be traversed ; but that is of course not 
to he thought of by a transient visitor. From 
about midway up Wansfell, Windermere, not loo 
much lessened by distance, is seen winding like sonic 
mighty river among the bold promontories and crags 
that jut far into its bed, its surface crested witli be^'iiitifiil 
islands and glittering with innumerable sails. Here 
the beautiful proportions of the lake are seen tt) great 
advantage, and the richly, wooded hanks mingle in 
exquisite union with their images in the placid water. 
Wc have often wondered that the beauties of Wansfell 
have not been more celebrated, and were not surprised 
to find Wordsworth, within the last year or two, in 
attesting to its ‘ pensive glooms,’ and ‘ visionary majes- 
ties of light,’ take shame to himself for not Jiaving 
sung its praises earlier. W^ll might ho exclaim ii: 
addressing it — 

** Yft ne’er a nole 

Hath Kouiiiled (shame upun thu Bard 1) thy praise 

For all that thou, as if from heaven, hast bruui;hl 

Of glory lavished on our quiet days, 

Bountiful sou of Eorth 1” 

Returning to the road we may rest awhile at Low- 
wood Inn, a hostel delightfully situated, and a cajiital 
centre from which to make a leisurely survey of Wind- 
ermere. Here, and for a mile or so in each direction, 
a s<?ries of splendid view's are obtainable from the edge 
of the lake. They are of a diiferent character from 
those gained from the mountain sides, but are not a 
whit less w'orthy of admiration. The broad sheet of 
water, above a milea cross, clear as crystal, and spark- 
ling like a carpet of diamonds, stretches far away, its 
margin encompassed with hills, now sinking in gentle 
slopes imperceptibly into its still bosom, and now 
starting into bold craggy prominences, or running into 
long low points, about which the cattle love to linger. 
The fells’ sides arc thickly set with trees, scattered 
singly or crowded into luxuriant hanging woods, and 
everywhere along their lower slopes are seen the bright 
white villas and cottages of squire and statesman, with 
their park-like grounds, or smiling corn-fields, and 
wcll-tilled gardens, and bright green meadows. Yon 
half-hidden tenement, by the way, is Dove’s Nest, 
where that sweet bird, Felicia Hemans, dwelt awhile. 
Beliind and beyond the lesser hills that gird the lake. 
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rise the.stcrner mountaiiia of Fairfield, and Lanj^dale, 
and Bowfell, and Coniston, and occasionally Scawfell 
himself may bo seen. And then the whole surface of 
the lake is alive with pleasure-boats ; and along the 
borders a solitary fisherman, or a gay party, or some 
picturesque group of peasants engaged in their ordinary 
avocations, seems dropped just wheni an artist would 
place such a group to give life and effect to his fore- 
ground if he were dejneting on canvas a scene like 
this. 

Wc. have conducted the tourist along the road from 
Bowness to Ainhleside. This part he must not omit 
to go over. If he have time and inclination ho may 
continue the route round the head of the lake, and 
along the West(‘rn side, by Pull Wyke and Low Wray, 
to Sawrey, and so on to the Fi'rry. 'Fhe breezy 
Furness fells will afford an ample snpjdy of ‘ stations' 
from wliich may be obtained exlcnsivt? prospects ; and 
the Fairfield and Rydal ranges with Kirkstone, High- 
street, and Hill Bell, will form a grand mountain hack- 
ground to the lake, and WansfelJ and Rayrigg rising 
from it. A sliort detour might here be made to the 
pretty little lake of Estliwaite Water; .and to Hawks- 
head, a respectable old town, witli a grammar-school, 
from whiclv have proceeded many eminent men, ehief 
among wdiom is William Wordsw’orth. 

But whatever is loft unaceoinplislied, an excursion 
on the l.ake must not be of the iniinber. Among 
the English lakes Windermere confessedly stands 
tiurivalled for the beautiful variety of secnery that 
greets him who sails along it. Only from its surface 
can the marvellous heauty of the lake and the siir- 
ronmling country he adocpiately comprehended. It 
Ijanlly seems possible, indeed, that llie beautiful in 
r.ake scenery could excel tliat from the bosom of 
Windermere. A boat and an inteJligent boatman 
may be easily j)n)euri.;d ; and the casual visitor will (h) 
well, ])erliaps, to trust to the experienced boatman to 
eoiuluet Jiini to tiie more celebrated points — but be 
must use well his own eyes every wliere. every 

turn of the lake, at every taek of the boat, some lunv 
heauty is diseernihlo. Supposing the b<Kit to be hired 
at Aniblesidc, the best way w'ill be to sail leisurely 
along, enjoying the softer seeiicrv of the soutliAvard 
prospect ill going, and, reserving for the return, the 
inagnificent views that meet (he non ;ward gaze. We 
shall leave tlie view’s undeserihed. T’ a boatman will 
name the fells and peaks, find ])arti^e.larize the several 
villas — all that may bo learnt in the first part of tlic 
ride. In returning one will care to have his atten- 
tion called oil from the eontenqilatiou of the magnifi- 
eeiit unity of cfiect that is hefor.' him, to consider the 
several parts of whieli it is made up. 

A luorning sh<)uld b<‘ s]*ent on 'the lake. S.ailing 
southward, you have a sueir^Hon of .he sw^»ctest little 
scenes that can be ifesircd. T^very one is of the most 

perfect simplicity, but. also of perfect beauty: a wide 

reach of dear ^di:o wat*‘r, streaked with long lines of 
silver"— sptfinklvjd with little islands of the most verdant 
green, and gir.led l v nplandd with hanging woods of 


exuberant richness — a few cheerful houses peering out 
singly from amidst the trees on the sunny slopes, or 
gathered into little groups close down by the lake — and 
in the dLstance wooded mountains of blunted outline and 
moderate elevation ; these in their various combinations 
form the pictures, and every fresh combination yields 
a new delight. The islands on Windermere are mostly 
clustered near the centre of the lake, and around that 
called by excellence the ‘ Beautiful.' — The boat will 
sail among these 

“Sister ihle.*., that yinlle 
Together like » hapfiy fninily 
Of beauty and of lore,” 

as a true poet has called them, and you may laud on 
the chief one. Bello Isle has an area of thirty acres, 
and is most pleasantly laid out, and there is a neat 
summer residence upon it : Iho views from Belle Isle 
are very beautiful. One of the smaller islands in llic 
upper reach — it lies opposite to Rayrigg — is called Lady 
Holm, from a chajiel tliat once stood upon it, dedicated 
to the Virgin ; it W’as a ‘ eeU’ belonging to Furness 
Abbey, and a priest w'as attached to the cliapel. The 
establishment was suppressed, with all similar founda- 
tions, in the reign of Henry V!TT. , and mnv not a 
vestige of the building is left. Two prtMy little islets 
are called the ‘ Lilies of the Valley,' a^namo that aptly 
announces their modest lovt‘linc*ss. Of the cluster of 
islands about half-a-drizi'ii lii? in tlio low’er r(‘acb of 
Windermere. The principal of tliese arc* Berkshire Island 
and Silver Holm, but all must bi* ])asscd, as the. tourist 
should weather, if he doesmU laud at, Rawdinson's Nab. 

A sail thus far, on ;i fine breezy morning, will have 
assuredly won for our traveller a .*»:nod appetite ; and 
he may lu^re satisfy its eraving.s, IL will be necessra’y 
to land at the Ferry-honse for the ^;ake of the views 
from the plea.siire-liouse, callcal llie ‘ Station,' just 
by ; and by the time that is visit cil lunch w-ill bv 
ready. The view's from the ‘ Station’ arc among 
the most celebrated on Wlndorm^Me, and they deserve 
their celebrity. Bowness looks widl aer(»ss the lake. 
The islands group admirably together, and uiiiie in a 
eharining manner with the opp»)sitc baidvs. Carrying 
the eye 1‘astward and along to the north, tlie whole 
range of monnlains, from Orrest Head to Fairfield, are 
projected nobly against the sky. And then, blending all 
in harmony, there lies Ixdow the blue expanse of tran- 
(juil lake. Wilson luis sketched the view\s from the 
‘ Station' with a firm hand, and witli more of ainplitHde 
than .'iiiy others ; but tlie mere mention of them must 
suffice hero : it must he added, however, that most 
visitors find amusement in looking through the stained 
glass windows, which arc intended to exhibit the 
scenery as aireeted by the various seasons, from the 
*glad light green,’ as Chaucer calls it, of early Spring, 
through Summer and Antiimn to the snows of Winter. 

Tlie Ferry-bouse is an excellent place to enjoy a 
quiet lunch in, and the landlord knows how to provide 
capital entertainment. Wc confess to a partiality for 
the lunches here ; but there is high authority against 
us. Christopher North thus write** on the subject : — 
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‘Oommeiid us— on a touv—to liiiicli and dinner in 
one. ’Tis a savin?? both of time and money*— and of all 
tlie dinner-lunches, that ever were set upon a sublunary 
table, the facile prineipes arc the dinner- lunches you 
may devour in the White Lion, liowness.” We will 
not dispute tliis point. It may easily be tested. The 
boat will run across to Lowness in the briefest space, 
and mine host’s “ Icuding-article, — a cold round of beef 
or a veal ])ie,” with its necessary additaments, may be 
at once put to what philosoidiers call, “ the cxpcrlnient 
critical.” 

Returning? towards Amblesidc, the views are as grand 
as those in the other direction wove lovely. The very 
liills, that ris(! from the sides of the lake, seem to have 
a wilder air than when avo passed by tliem tiie other way. 
At any rate they are very fine, and aeeord well with 
the hold masses beyond. Rich woods climb up the 
sLix‘p slopes, and vnn along every ])vojccting ledge, 
eontrasting strongly with tlu' hap’ masses of crag that 
;.land here and there in lull relioi'; tiny rills steal, like 
threads of silver, down the dark channels ihoy have 
worked in the fell si<les, now ivjst in tlie gloom, or 
hidden by the foliage, and presently glittering in the 
full sunshine ; and, ahovo all, soar the lofty siimmits of 
till’, more distant mountains, with the soft vapoury 
n.ijJts )dayii\g about them — one moment forming into 
:v visible cdoiul, and the next dissolved, the eye can 
scarcely trace how, and the 1)1 tie sky, for jniles beyond, 
clear from tlie slightest film of vaj)our. Jbil it is to 
the two separate magnificent mountain-masses, at the 
l;;ad of the lake, that tluj nobleness of this returning 
\io\v is mainly owing. Fairfield, especially, appears 
; to streteb out its mighty arms to receive the lake 
I within its embiaei!. in the morning, when the centre 
I of tills majestie range is a Jieavy mass of gloom, the 

I elfect is almost sublime; when the mid-day sun en- 

j lightens almost every part, it is less imposing; hut it 
j regains all its impressiveness as it darkens in the shades 
of evening. If a night be spent at Wimlerinere, there 
should he a journey made on the lake by night. If it 
he by moonlight, the vemcmhranec of it Avill be im- 
perisliJihle. Wonderful is the transformation that the 
scenery undergoes. What seemed to be iiica}iablc of 
change wilbont a ]e.ssening of its beauty, under the 
magic induence of the pale light assumes a new and 
move surprisiug loveliness; Avhile the grander scenes 
become almost solemn. It is usual for parties, if there 
i»e a musician amongst tiiem,to carry a bugle or cornet 
at such times, and, when well played, the sound, heard 
«at a distance over the t^uiot water, and reverberated 
from innumerable mountain-echoes, is (?\cecdingly 
delightful. “And when there came a pause of silence,” 
many have felt at such a lime somewhat of the influ- 
ence Wordsworth haa described : 

Thon, sometimes. In thrit silence, while he httnp; 

Listening, a gentle shock r>f mild surprise 
H«a carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain- torrents ; or the vi5.lhli'- scent* 

Would enter unawares upon his mini 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven rcecl\ i.*d 
into Uie hosom of the steady lako.** 


Rut moonlight is not necessary to enjoy an evening 
sail upon our lake. On a clear bright summer night 
nothing can be more delicious than, with a defir com- 
panion, to 

“ do floating in our pinnace throuRh tlie Isics 
Of wooded Windermere, the river-luke. 

Hung for awhilo between two uorlds of xtars !" 

(Wilson, “ Furness Abbey.’*) 

A day is sufficient to see somewhat of the loveliness, 
and somewhat, too, of the majesty of Windermere ; and 
if the tourist cnijiloys his lime judiciously, and does 
not fear labour, he may manage to visit in6st of the 
more celebrated points about it. Rut many days 
Avoiild be rt’cpiired jiroperly to see it.s numerous hays 
and promontories’, to ascend the surrounding fells and 
enjoy the most eminent jirospeels, and to ex])lore, as 
they merit to he explored, the several diviTgent valleys, 
with the mngnifieimt mountains that .arise from tlicin 
— .and then he m.ay assured th.at in om* visit, at 
AvhatcATr season it might he madi^ and witli wlialever 
zeal he might prosecute his rcsearche.s, he would be 
very far indeed from exhausting its almost infinite 
riches. Wilson has said “ JJrr hij it fifty years and 
htj degrees you may have come to know something 
worth telling of Windermere.” Thi.i is of eonrsc to ho 
taken with some gr.iins of .allowance*, but it is true in 
spirit. To know Windennere it must have been seen 
under every as])ect, and Avitb somewhat of the fro- 
(jneiicy and familiarity of daily social intercourse. — 
Oh ! si angulus ille / 

Rut our tourist will not coniine his attention wliolly 
to the lake. He will of (oiirsc look around Amblesidc, 
though there is not mneb in the little town to attract 
attention. Amblesido Avas a Roman station, and a few 
Rom.an remains have bcc’U oeeasioiially found there. 
From the earliest date there .are records of its existence 
as an English town, but it bears few marks of its an- 
tiquity. It is worth noticing, however, that it is one of 
the very few jdaees in Avliich the ancient custom is 
])reserved of hearing rushes to the church to strew the 
st.alls ^ith on the Dedication Day. WordsAVorlh has 
devoted one of his Ecclesiastical Sonnets as a tributary 
lay to this ‘ day of annual joy* — 

“ AVhcu forlh by ru.->lic nnisic kd, 

The vilhigc childrc’ii, 'whilu tho hky Ih ml 
AVilh cviMiing lights, advance in long ar. ay 
Through the still church-yanl, ciich with garl.tnd gay, 

Tltat carried sceptre like, o’erloj)K the head 
OI’ the proud heart* r." 

It may easily be imagined hoAV bt*autiful and even 
touching such a procession must be amid such scenery. 
The houses of Ambleside are mostly of a humble 
chanicter, hut a few of them are picturesque*— some 
are eminently so, as, for example, the mill on the beck, 
Avith its old fashioned projections and unwieldy 
machinery. The lion of Amblesidc, however, is Stock- 
Ghy 11-force. It is within private grounds, but the 
key may be obtained at the Salutation Inn. The 
force (which is the W'estmoreland word for a waterlaU) 
is about seventy feet high, and is broken by three or 
four ledges. When there is plenty of water it is rather 
a fine object, especially if viewed from beloAV the falls ; 
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but the best points must be scrambled after — and 
are consequently seldom reached. It is unquestion- 
ably far inferior to many less celebrated waterfalls in 
the district : and no doubt owes much of its celebrity 
to the easiness with which it is inspected. Few lake 
tourists like much trouble, or wander far from the 
beaten track ; and scarcely any fatigue themselves by 
any independent exertion. They follow, with the 
most sheep-like docility, the steps of the guide, and 
stay to look where he bids them — and there only. 
These are the fashionable tourists. Rut give us the 
hardy manufacturer, with his Lancashire energy, to 
find out the wonders of the lake scenery. We have 
a strong belief that he would discover more iine things 
for himself in a day than a legion of jaunty idlers in 
a week. 

If the briefest excursion be made beyond the limits 
of the lake, it will of course be towards the classic 
grounds of llydal. The pleasantest way thither is 
to saunter along the hank of the playful Rotha — on 
whose bridge the hastiest rambler will be templed to 
hang awhile, observant of the trout darting swiftly across 
the cerule stream, or poised steadily against the current 
watching for some luckless insect or tiny fry. It is a 
curious circumstance that the char and trout, which 
abound in Windermere, when they annually quit the 
lake and ascent! its head-streams at the spawning season, 
invariably separate at the confluence of the two rivers. 
The char all proceed up the Rrathay, and the trout up 
the llotha. The circumstance seems hardly eredihh*, 
but all the fishermen here assert it to he a well 
ascertained fact, and its* truth does not appear to be 
disputed. 

Rydal Lake is a gem. Small enough to lie in one 
of the hays of Windermere, it yet is a lake perfect in 
all its parts. It has even its little green islands — on 
one of which is a heronry — and around it is a belt of 
wood-clad hills and noble mountains. On tlie east is 
the little village, with its neat modern chapel built by 
Lady le Fleming. Passing up the lane by Glen llotbay, 
you soon arrive at Rydal Hall, the seat of the Le 
Flemings, and Wordsworth’s cottage on llydal Mount. 
The park of Rydal Hall is the finest in these jiarts. 
liarge trees are rarely met with in this district ; but 
those here would do honour to a southern domain, 'vvliilc 
the views you gain from among tl. m are such as only 
Rydal can show. In the park arc a couple of far- 
famed waterfalls. The largest tumbles into a deep 
glen, and though not wilder than suits the vicinity of a 
lordly residence, has a grand appearance.* But it is the 
lesser or Lower fall that is the most famous. It is one 
of the very daintiest and mo/t graceful little cascades ^ 
that ever delighted the eye. Being in a pleasure- 
ground it appears in danger of being improved by the 
landscape gardener into irimness, but happily a wiser 
taste watches over it. It is left to the skilful manage- 
ment of Nature, W'ho seems to liave set her ‘ tricksicst 
spirit’ to di ^’k it, wid care is taken by its human 
guardian to prevent profane hands from meddling with 
her devisings. It is a thing to look at as you would 


at a picture — and indeed you are shown it somewhat 
in the same way. You enter a dark summer-house, 
and, on the opening of a shutter, the little fall is seen j 
quaintly set in a deep oaken frame. (Engraving.) The 
water dashes glittering ard foaming down a cleft in 
the black rock, and from every crevice in the craggy 
sides start up slim trunks of ash and hazel, whose light 
foliage serves to screen with.out concealing the sparkling 
stream ; and just above the fall is an old grey bridge, 
half hidden among the leaves, over which ever and < 
anon passes slowly a village waggon or an old peasant. | 
“ This little theatrical scene,” says Mason in a note to < 
Gray’s description of his Westmoreland tour, ” might 
be painted as large as the original, on a canvas not ; 
bigger than those which are lumally dropped in the 
02iera-house.” Were Stansfield the painter we should 
rejoice to hohold it, else we should grieve at the 
realization of the fancy. For a rich poetical picture 
of the fall, we refer the reader to the * Evening Walk’ 
of Wordsworth, who exclaims, after describing it with 
a zest that proves his admiration of it, — 

“ Did Sabine grace adorn my living llnr, 

Blanduala's praiae, wild atream, should yidd to Ihiiie !*' 

FWery lover of poetry will turn with elevated feel- 
ings towards the abode of the groat moral poet of onr 
age. Wordsworth’s bouse is just one of the ordinary 
luimblo-looking, larger cottages, common in these 
parts ; but, in its unpretending substantial appearance, 
it fur better accords with tlie surrounding scenery than 
many a more ambitious structure. Its situation is one 
of the most delightful that could be conceived of. The 
Bard of the mountains and the lakes could not have 
found a more fitting habitation, bad the land bc(‘n all 
before him wliere to choose. Snugly sheltered by the 
mountains, embowered among trees, and having in 
itself prospects of surpassing beauty, it also lies in the 
midst of the very noblest objects in the district, and in 
one of the happiest social positions. The grounds are 
delightful in every respect ; but one view — that from > 

the terrace of moss-like grass~is, to our thinking, the 
most exquisitely graceful in all Ibis land of beauty. 

It embraces the whole valley of Windermere, with the 
bills on either side softened into perfect loveliness : 

'* Soft ns a c1i>u(l is yon blue ridge— the mere 
Seems lirm as solid erystul, breathless, clear, 

And motionless, and to the gazer’s eye 
Deeper than the ocean, iu the immensity 

Of its vague mountains and unreal sky!” < 

It will repay the longest pilgrimage to sec the great 
poet among bis own beloved mountains, where almost 
every object recalls some passage of his writings. I 
And very plcasjint is it to notice the marked esteem j 
and reverence with which he is regarded by his neigh- j 
hours of all ranks. With the peasantry he is a prime j 
favourite. He has done them honour, and they feel it. 
They of course admire him most for his moral cx- ! 
ccllences, hut they hardly less admire him for his 
social qualities and mountaineer habits. While they 
are happy in knowing h<* does not disdain their 
cottages, they like to speak of him as within these 
few years the best skater in all the parishes around : 
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But the loveliest vralk of all round Amblcside is as 
follows : — First scale Loughrigg Fell, which will afford 
some very fair climbing practice ; or, go along the 
Langdalc road, and take the first turning to the right. 
After a short scramble among rocks and heather, you 
will come upon a tarn — not the ideal of a tarn exactly, 
for it is not a mere ink-spot at the foot of a natural 
stone-wall, but it is a perfect basin of pellucid water, 
with firm green meadows all round it. A mesh of | 
water-lilies whitens over half its surface, the other is | 
a faithful duplicate of the low fern-covered hill above. 
Herds of cattle are scattered upon the brink, oV stand 
out far into its cool waters. Langdale Pikes, shadowed 
by a passing cloud, just looms in the distance, the only 
stern or harsh feature in the landscape. Leaving 
Loughrigg 1‘arn you soon gain the brow of another 



I Such were the sentiments with which this ** Old man 
sage ” was regarded when we visited Rydal Mount a 
few years ago* A church tower peeps from the dark 
folds of wood which clothe the hills around the foot of 
the lake, whence 

** The monitory clock 
Sounds o'er the lake irith gentle shock," 

and the thin wreath of smoke floating beneath indicates 
the hamlet of Bydal. His cottage was close by this 
church. Here he lived, and died, full of years and 
honour. The church-yard of Grasmere now contains 
his grave, — fitly cushioned amid the hills, and valleys 
he loved so well. Many a calm evening and starlit 
night once he would wander about these hill- sides, 

I wrapt in silent meditation, and now they are all conse- 
! crated, as it were, to his memory. Some time, w'c 
doubt not, this spot 
will possess an in- 
terest only second to 
that which hallows 
those tall church- 
yard elms by the 
side of Shakspere’s 
quiet-flowing Avon. 

But this is a reflec- 
tion, or subject for 
reflection, which our 
tourist may .make 
use of or not, just as 
he pleases, while he 
is sauntering along 
; the shores of Ilydal- 
, mere. 

TiV.e prominence 
behindWordsworth’s 
' house, Nal’s Scar, 
is the best point 
from which to as- 
cend Fairfield, — the mightiest in bulk, and the loftiest, 
of the Windermere mountains. It rises to an elevation 
of above 2900 feet, and from various parts of its long 
ridge the grandest prospects are obtained. From two or 
, three dilTerent points, eight, or even ten lakes and tarns 
are at occe visible. The mountain combinations are on 
i the most magnificent scale. Far away they rise range 
beyond range — a multitude of rocky peaks and swel- 
ling summits surging over each other like the waves of 
a stormy ocean ! Tourists are often told, and readily 
believe, that if one lofty mountain is climbed it is 
sutRcient ; that, as the phrase goes, ** when they have 
seen one they have seen all.*’ A marvellous delusion ! 

’ Why ev&Tif mountain view is utterly unlike all others. 
This Fairfield, for example, that not one in a thousand 
of Windermere tourists ascends, has a character of its 
own as marked as has Helvellyn. Climb it, by all 
j means, and see for yourself ; and not only climb it, 
but, if you have time, traverse its whole ridge. It will 
abundantly recompense the toil. From Fairfield you 
may descend upon Qrasmere^the “ Vale of Beauty,” 
I as it has been called. 


eminence, and that lake, brightly glistening close be- 
neath you, is the far-famed Grasmere, and by far the 
best view of it is obtained from this point. There is a 
description of this lake by the poet Gray, which is 
generally quoted in the guide-books ; in this it is said, 
that “ not a single red tile, no flaring gentleman’s 
house or garden-wall breaks in upon the repose of this 
little unsuspected Paradise.” Would that all this were 
true now! But “Water-cure Establishments,” and 
cottages ornc, and larch plantations, not to speak of 
very rectilineal walls which protect the main road, have 
somewhat damaged the pastoral appearance of Gras- 
mere. 

However, no one can say that the scene is not a 
lovely one still; there the eye loves to follow the 
windings of the road (high-road though it be) over the 
pass of Dunmailraise, and beneath the shadow of the 
mighty Helvellyn. On the other side towers Helm 
Crag, with its mysterious crest of jagged rock ; the 
secluded valley of Easedale runs up far into the rear, 
between it and Silver How. One islet only breaks the 
quiet face of the lake ; not a bare rock, nor yet tufted 
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I with trees, but clothed with a carpet of richest verdure, 
j And there, where the streams from Ea.sedalc and Diin- 
j mail flow gently into the lake, rises, from green meadows 
^ amid its screen of elms, a white cluirch tower ; simple 
i as it is, you feel that the interest of the scene somehow 
I centres there. 

From this j^ohit you may either walk along the 
western side, and return through Grasmere village, or 
turn round along a mountain track to the right, towards 
llydal. A little further on, nearer Grasmere, is the 
‘‘ Wishing-gate,’* which has been honoured by a very 
pleasing poem of Wordsworth's. 

The Ilotha (only one other name in Southey’s 
opinion was to be compared with this for beauty) issues 
from the lake clear and swift, i^r it has yet another 
lake to pass before it reaches the k ;a. You may either 
cross it by Pelter (?) bridge, r r keep the right side of 
j the valley, winding along the base of Loughrigg. One 
I or two cottages ornb nestle under the shadow, of 
its crags. One of them is Fox ITow,” the favourite 
residence of Arnold, — one of those great names wh(yse 
memories have rendered the Lake District ” almost 
more than classic ground. Continual allusions, in 
Arnold's correspondencf , show tiio pleasure he felt in 
exploring and describing its feature's. “ lie delighted,” 
his biographer writes, “to draw his imageries from the 
hills and lakes o* i? ..^vttnorelaiK], and to trace in them 
the. likenesses of his favourii,e scenes in poetry and 
I history.” 


A few minutes’ walk will bring the traveller back tn 
Ambleside. It is a pleasant walk from Lowood to 
Troulbeck. There is a sliady lane, turning off to the 
left, just below* the inn, affording beautiful vigrette-like 
peeps of Windermere and Langdale, — all p’Hures ready 
to be sketched. However, both your ad.niration and j 
your breatli must be reserved until yo:. gain tlie brow ' 

of the hill; and then, what exo;iisite vision is that 
which hursts upon the eye ? ^ A vision of a long river- 
like lake, with a network of fairy islets clustered to- 
gether; its shores indented by a hundred bays,~not 
clifTy or steep, but each encircled by its strip of green 
sward ; hills wooded to their summits, and villages and 
cottages nestling in every hollow. After feasting your 
gaze- tipon tliis prospect, you may descend into the vale 
of Troiitbeck ; a straggling disjointed village fills its • 
whole length. 'I'lie architecture of most of the cottages | 
is singularly picturesque, — strange enough for Ruskin 
to found a new theory of cottage building upon,— de- 
lighting in all sorts of absurd balconies and worm-eaten 
corridors ; there are prim gardens there too, and roses 
l)looming over the walls in plenty. The traveller can i 
cither proceed up ^the valley, and by Kirkstone, on to j 
Patterdale, or return to Lowood. 

The Langdales may be taken cither from here or 
Ambleside. In many respects,: indeed, we are inclined i 
to think that Ambleside affords better head-quarters 
than Lowood. It is a most delightful little town, set 
down. upon the slope of Wan^'lell, and commanding the 
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three passes of Langdale, Dutimaili and Kirkstone. It 
was built, antiquaries say, by those great master- 
builders of their day, the Romans ; and one or two 
coins, and some ‘‘desolated’* pavements — as my in- 
formant would have it, — relics turned up at different 
times, have confirmed this theory. However military 
its origin may have been, Amblesidc is now one of the 
most contented, peaceable-looking municipalities to be 
met with in England. 

If the tourist intends to spend two or three days at 
Windorinere he will like to know where he had best | 
lake up his abode. Happily there is no lack of good j 
inns, and the visitor may fare as sumptuously as his 
temper or his purse may incline him ; but he may also 
live well, and yet at a moderate expense. The head- 
(piarters of the Windermere tourist are usually nt 
Howncss, or Lowood, or Ambleside. Bowness hJis 
several inns ; the principal is that which Wilson men- 
tions as the “White Lion,” but called, sinee the Queen 
Dowager stayed at it, the “Royal Hotel.” It is famed 
for all kinds of good entertainment, and is most plea- 
santly placed, Bowness, however, is too far south for 
one who would chiefly visit the upper scenery of the 
lake. Lowood Inn stands near the head of Wimler- 
inoiv, and is a first-riitc establishment — it is a good 
family hotel — but if the truth must be told, not just 
the place for an economical rambler. We have no 
doubt that Ainhloside will, by nearly all visitants to 
Windermere, he found the most convenient centre. 
Tlie “Salutation” is its chief hotel, and is, our friends 
assure us, thoroughly well managed. /I c put up with 
Donaldson. His inn has no prospect, but it is quiet 
and moderate. Oiir host is an intelligent man, and 
knows the country well —is exceedingly civil — has a 
good boat at your service — a sure-footed pony if you 
prefer riding to cliiubing —and, being a farmer and a 
substantial family man, he lias always the newest of 
eggs, the freshest of butter, and the sweetest of honey, 


wooings, we will away to tlic Ferry — but in our soli- 
tary condition, we are still for Donaldson. 

Having fixed on your inn, let us devote a spare day 
to the Langdales. This, in the opinion of competent 
judges, ^.y., Wilson and AVords worth, is as pleasant a 
mountain excursion as any to be met with in England. 
After leaving Ambleside, and crossing the Rotha, you 
proceed along the side of another tributary of Winder- 
mere — the Brathay — which, with ^ its broken coppices 
and bold mountain background, offers a series of fine 
“ bits ” of stream scenery. Soon after this, you have 
a choice of roads ; — we recommend the one leading down 
I to Skelwith Bridge. Skelwith Force, although a puny 
fiill, for it is only tw’cnty feet high, is very picturesque, 
taken in conjunction with the surrounding scene. The 
road now leads through Little Langdale, and, anon, 
descends with a steep plunge upon Colwith Bridge. 
Colwith Force, foaming over its dark wall of rock, with 
the broad wastes of Wetherlam heaving high above, 
offers a really splendid view. In certain seasons, and 
under particular effects, the colouring here, and in these 
dales generally, is most gorgeous. 

W^e must now set forth again from the central heights 
which have been our rallying-point throughout. Sup- 
posing the traveller once more on the Stake Pass at 
the head of Langdale, he must now neither turn up 
towards the Pikes as before, nor proceed down the dale, 
but go up the road to the right, which will lead him 
into the little valley chosen by Wordsworth for the 
retreat of the Solitary, in his poem of the “Excursion.** 
There is a gray farm-house, which every eye will fix 
upon as the abode of the mourner ; though it is now 
well sheltered with trees, which have grown up since 
the poem was w'ritton. Blea Tarn, with its rushy 
margin, ]i(?s at tlie bottom of the hollow; and all around 
rise the steep hills which the recluse was counselled to 
climb, for tlie medicinal influence of activity of body, 
promoting repose of mind. Thence the road conducts 


and he gets up breakfasts and dinners in unexception- ! 
able style ; his potted char and preserved strawberries j 
are nicely prepared, and after a morning’s scramble j 
on the hills, serve admirably to whet the appetite 
that lias been blunted by the cold beef or chicken that 
follow the eggs at breakfast. We Jiavc forgotten one 
inn — the “Ferry House” Opposite Bowness. AVe arc 
told it is one of the pleasantest and quietest by the 
lake. Listen to Christopher: — “Tliero is not a prettier 
place on all WindermciO than the Ferry House, or one 
l>ctter adapted for a honey-moon. You can hand your 
bride into a boat aljinost out of the parlour w'Lndow, and 
ho off among the islands in a moment, or into a nook 
or bay where no prying eye, even through a telescope, 
can overlook your happiness ; or you can secrete your- 
selves, like buck and doi, among the lady-fern on 
Frirness Fells, where not a sunbeam can intrude on 
your sacred privacy, and where you may melt down 
Imurs to moments, in chaste connubial bliss, brighten- 
lug futurity with plans of domestic enjoyment, like 
long liDM of lustre streaming across the lake." When 
we can induce some blue-eyed Ellen to say aye to our 


into Little Langdale — a scene of great wildness, with 
il.s heathery and rock-strewn steeps — its rushy springs 
and rude sheepfolds below, with a green and craggy 
hill rising in the midst of the wildness, like a bright 
island from a gloomy sea. In tin’s dreary scene, a 
horse-road is observed sloping up the brown side of 
\A*^rynose, opposite. This track was once the only 
traffic-road from Kendal to AVi.itehaven ; and it was 
traversed by pack-horses. Up that slope might be 
seen — not any sort of stage-coach or wagon, or carrier’s 
cart, but long trains of pack-horses, slowly trailing up 
the hills with their heavy loads, guided by the bell round 
the neck of the leader, as represented in the introductory 
chapter to our first volume. A pack-horse is seldom 
or never seen there now; but a pack-man is not an 
unfrequent sight. The travelling merchant has not yet 
disappeared ; and it will probably be some time before 
he does, — so completely are the dalespcople out of the 
way of shops and markets. AVe observe that these 
travelling merchants have lost much of their repute 
among residents, who are more up to the times than 
formerly. We were lately in a remote farmhouse, 
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— the last in its dale — when a packman stalked in ; a 
saucy fellow, something of an Autolicus, witli a dash 
of the bully, we thought, in his face and mjinncr. 
Nobody would look at his W'ares ; ;ind when he \vas 
crossing the field, bending under liis heavy load, the 
housewife observed that she never bought of those 
people; they put off such poor goods at such high 
prices. We did not at once impute all the blame to 
the pedlars, remembering that the good wife was pro- 
bably comparing their prices wdth shop prices at Kendal 


hold right on, into Tilherlhwaite, under the side of 
Wethcrlam. 

Here be is in the midst of magnificent slate quarries, 

I Among their debris , and the confusion made by Nature, 
he passes, till, following the guidance of the fine brawl- 
ing stream on his left, he reaches Shepherd’s Bridge, 
and enters Yewdale. Yew^lale is very glorious in all 
seasons ; but perhaps most in autumn, when the heather- 
bloom is brightest, and before the leaves fall from the 
ash and birch, which spring and w'ave from the clefts of 


or Ambleside, forgetting that the travelling merchant 
must pay himself for his time and toil in these long 
walks, and for the disadvantage of having a very 
limited stock : but the incident goc*- to show that the 
vocation of the pedlar is w’earing out. There is, and 
will long be, however, some custom left. If servant- 
maids near towns can seldom resist the sight of bright 
shawls and gay ribbons hung over chair-backs, how 
seducing must such things be in the remote dales, wliere 
the women never sec anything else from the ^vbrld 
without, unless when attending some sale or fair within 
walking distance 1 

This pack-horse read, if pursued (which would not 
suit our purpose now), would socm lead near the Three 
Shire Stones, on Wrynose, which mark the meeting 
point ot the Cv,\.iLcs of Lancaster, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland, close by thi- sources of the Duddon. 
Instead of turning up this road, our traveller will 


the high precipices and summits. The heather abounds 
in most of the dales hereabouts ; but in Yew’dale it 
spreads its purple expanse up to the base of the highest 
gray crags, and tufts and cushions the platforms of the 
very rock. IIow vivid is the contrast wherever a strip 
or patch of unmixed grass show's itself amidst the purple 
and the gray ! and what a life is given to tlie scene by 
the sheep tliat find their way to these pasture-islands 
on the hill side ! This is the place too for noting the 
intense green of the moss which grows on the shelves 
of the rock ; and the silvery brightness of the mists 
which in an autumn morning curl and whirl about the 
, bare summits, and come breathing out of the higher 
fissures. One of the crags here is called Raven Crag ; 
and a pair of ravens is, at this time, dwelling in the 
neighbourhood. Long may it be before their iron note 
is listened for in vain by the wakefiil echoes of the 
dale ! But those echoes are tod often disturbed by the 
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shot of the Ignorant and rash fowler, who takes aim at 
everything he sees. The miners about Coniston, and 
other workmen in the region, go out on holidays, to 
bring down everything they see on the wing ; and the 
rarest birds have nt> more chance with them than so 
many crows. Tho eagle is gone ; the buzzards are 
disappearing ; and the raven has become very rare. 

The traveller should see the copper-works at Coniston, 
(if he can obtain leave,) both for their own sake, and 
for the opportunity it gives him of observing the people 
engaged there, and because they lie in his way to the 
tarns on Coniston Old Man, and to the summit of the 
mountain itself. The Tarns are very interesting ; Low 
Water, Goat’s Water, Blind Tarn, and, some consider- 
able way along the ridge, Lever’s Water under Wether- 
lam. Some tiiink the views from the top of the Old 
Man finer than from any mountain summit in the 
country, except Scawfcll — not even excepting Hclvel- 
lyii : and this may very well be, from the country being 
here open to the southern peninsulas and the sea, 
instead of bristling with mountain peaks all round. 
One of the productions of this neighbourhood is the 
celebrated potted char, known all over the country. 
There is char in Windermere, and several of the other 
lakes ; but Coniston Lake produces by far the finest fish. 

As the traveller is now about to enter upon a com- 
paratively low country, well peopled, and with good 
roads, he will probably be disposed to give up his 
pedestrian mode of travelling, and proceed either on 
horseback or in a car. He can do this from Coniston, 
if he so pleases. Ho had better go down the lake on 
its eastern side, for various reasons ; and chiefly, that he 
may obtain the best views of the exquisite head of the 
lake. Passing round Waterliead, he will presently 
ascend to a considerable height at the north-cag|crn end 
of the fine sheet of Coniston Water ; and there he will 
assuredly pause, and hope that he may never forget 
whiit he now secs. He lias probably never beheld a 
scene which conveyed a stronger impression of joyful 
charm ; of fertility, prosperity, comfort, nestling in the 
bosom of the rarest beauty. It is too true that there is 
wrong and misery here, as elsewhere : but this does not 
lie open to the notice in a bird’s-eye view. It is true 
that here, as elsewhere, there are responsible persons 
who are negligent ; some of the working class who are j 
ignorant and profligate ; dwellings which are unwhole- 
some ; and lives which are embittered by sickness and 
mourning. But these things are not visible from the 
point whence the traveller feasts his eyes with the 
scattered dwellings under their sheltering wood, — 
tlie cheerful town, the rich slopes, and the dark 
gorge and summits of Yewdale behind ; while the broad 
water lies as still as heaven, between shore and shore, 
la these waters it was that Elizabeth Smith used to dip 
her oar, on those summer days when she left her 
studies to show the beauty of Coniston to her mother’s 
guests : and it was near the place where the traveller 
now stonds that she died. Tent Xodge is erected on 
the spot where the tent was pitched in which she spent 
some of her feeblest and latest days. 


It is sixteen miles from Coniston Water Head to the 
cheerful little town of Ulverston ; from whence it is 
only seven miles to Furness Abbey. 

This Abbey w'as first peopled from Normandy ; a suf- 
ficient number of Benedictine monks coming over from 
the monastery of Savigny, to establish this house in 
honour of St. Marye of Furnesse. In a few years their 
profession changed, — they followed St. Bernard, and 
wore the white cassock, caul, and scapulary, instead of 
the. dress of the gray monks. It is strange now to see 
the railway traversing those woods where these gray- 
robed foreigners used to pass hither and thither, on 
their saint’s errands to the depressed and angry Saxons 
dwelling round about. The situation of the Abbey, as 
is usual with religious houses, is fine. It stands in the 
» depth of a glen, with a stream flowing by ; the sides of 
the glen being clothed \(ith wood. A beacon once 
belonged to it ; a watch-tower on an eminence acces- 
sible from the Abbey, whose signal-fire was visible 
all over Low Furness, when assistance was required, or 
foes were expected. The building is of the pale red 
stone of the district. It must formerly have almost 
filled the glen : and the ruins give an impression, to 
this day, of the establishment having been worthy of the 
zeal of its founder. King Stephen, and the extent of its 
endowments, which were princely. The boundary- wall 
of the precincts enclosed a space of sixty-five acres, 
over which are scattered remains which have, within our 
own time, been interpreted to be those of the mill, the 
granary, the fish-ponds, the ovens and kilns, and other 
ofiiccs. As for the architecture, the heavy shaft is here, 
ns at Calder Abbey, found alternating with the clustered 
pillar, and the round Saxon with the pointed Gothic 
arch. The masonry is so good that the remains arc 
even now firm and massive ; and the winding-staircases 
within the walls arc still in good condition, in many 
places. The nobleness of the edifice consisted in its 
extent and proportions ; for the stone would not bear 
the execution of any very elaborate ornament. The 
crowned heads of Stephen and his queen, Maude, are 
seen outside the window of the Abbey, and are among^ 
the most interesting of tho remains. It is all very trisia 
and silent now. The Chapter-house, where so many 
grave councils were held, is open to the babbling winds. 
Where the abbot and his train swept past in religious 
procession, over inscribed pavements echoing to the 
tread, the stranger now wades among tall ferns and 
knotted grasses, stumbling over stones fallen from their 
place of honour. No swelling anthems are heard there 
now, or penitential psalms ; but only the voice of birds, 
winds, and waters. But this blank is what the stranger 
comes for. He has seen something of the territory over 
which the Abbots of Furness held a rule like that of 
royalty : and he now comes to take one more warning 
of how Time shatters thrones, dominations, and powers, 
and causes the glories of this world to pass away. 

The stranger will vary his return by taking the road 
above Bardsca to Ulverston ; and if he can, he should 
enjoy tho gloriottf^iew from Birkrigg. From all the 
rising grounds, views over the Lancaster sands 
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and the tea are obtained ; and the traveller may find 
•omething cheering to the spirits in the open stretch of 
landtcapci after his wanderings among the narrow dales. 

Newby Bridge, at the foot of 'Windermere, is eight 
mllet from Ulverston. The drive is pleasant, and the 
traveller may as well take that road to Hawkahead, 
instead of returning up the side of Coniston Water. 
There is not mueh to see at Hnwkshead itself ; but the 
views which it commands of the little lake of Esthwaite 
are pretty. Esthwaite Water is two miles long by half 
a mile wide. Its scenery is rather tame ; but the valley 
has a cheerful and Aourisbing aspect, with its green 
slopes and farmsteads dotted aboiit, here and there. 
From Hawkshead, the traveller will proceed to tlie 
ferry on Windermere, in order to close with this lake, | 
and the valleys at its head, his exploration of the lake 
district. What he is to meet with in the remainder of 
his circuit, he has already been told in the paper on 
Windermere, which has obtained a prior place in this 
work. 

"What weather he has had — to put up with or enjoy 
—we have not declared or conjectured. Much depends 
on the season ; but, as everybody knows, ranch rain 
is sure to fall where there are mountain tops to attract 
the clouds. The lake district docs receive a high average 
of rain. TIcnce much of its rich and verdant beauty 
is derived ; but hence also arises much discontent find 
complaint on the part of fastidious tourists. The 
residents are not heard to complain. They are not 
pressed for time in seeing the beauties of the region : 
and they know of no day in the year when they do not 
go out, and see such beauty as sends them home happy. 
Either they do not dislike getting wet, (whieli is one of 
the most exhilarating things in the world to those who 
deserve to enjoy it,) or they guard themselves against 
the weather by waterproof dress : and they see such 
beauty in the streams, and hoar such cliorusses of 
waterfalls, as those know nothing about who will go out 
only in sunshine. Again, if one part of the day is wet, 
another is dry : if it is rainy in one valley, the sun 
shines in the next ; and the resident can use these oppor- 
tunities at his pleasure. It must he understood that 
he is not liable to suffer in health. The climate is j 
moist ; but it is not damp. The soil is rock or 
gravel, and the air is fresh anrt free ; aiul the average 
of health is high accordingly, wh rc rhe law^s of nature 
are not violated in the placing and construction of 
h^abitations. 

For the guidance of the visitor, we may mention that, 
generally speaking, the worst months of the year in the 
Lake District arc November ajid December, for storms; 
March, for spring gales ; and July for summer i^in. 
The driest season usually for a month or more on- 
ward from the middle of May, September and October 
are often very fine months. Those who come but once, 
and take only a cursory v^iew of the region, cannot be too 
careful in choosing the most favourable season for their 
trip. But to .iiOfcO who are thoroughly familiar wdth 
the characteristics of this paradise, tlitfn is no aspect or 
accident ol earth and sky which haa'lllllts charm. 


The mountains are neither so high as to oblige you 
to lift up yonr head continually, in order to bring their 
snow-clad summits within the range of vision, nor yet 
to occupy you for more than a few hours in scaling 
their loftiest crags ; there is little or no danger to be 
feared in rambling, unguided, over any part of them. 
If you ever feel nervous or bewildered, you have ohly 
to follow down the first stream you find, and a few 
miles, eight or ten at the most, will bring you to some 
habitation. The worst end to be apprehended is, pro- 
bably, an ignominous termination of a day's march in 
the identical spot whence you started, brimful of hope 
and confidence, that very morning. Nevertheless, 
Scawfell Pikes, or even those of Langdalc, offer you 
pure air, sufficiently dense veils of cloud, hard rocks, 
and giddy heights; and what more can a mountain do? 
The glens below afford a gorgcousucss of colouring, 
during most times of the year, which no Alpine gorge 
can pretend to; any quantity of stone-walls, and clear- 
filtejred streams — none of your turbid, discoloured 
“glacier** torrents, !)Ut “becks** of the most crystal 
purity ; the most sublime effects of sunshine or shoiver, 
(it is always one or tlie other w'ith them); a quiet aspect 
of primitive pastoral seclusion ; and neat, clean, con- 
tented poverty, more pleasing to contemplate than tlu* 
scenery itself. One meets with instances of unsophis- 
tication up here, every now and tlien, which are per- 
fectly startling. We have been thanked for a sixp(inc(* 
in a case where we llioiight that lialf-a-crow'n would 
have been demanded. One intelligent landlady, when 
interrogated on the subject of railways, had only 
“heard talk of one as existing somewhere over there,’’ 
and pointed loosely in the direction of Sty-head. 

The jjjiperence between the outer and the interior 
parts of the Lake District is very rcinaikable. It 
seems as though the central mountain peaks had been 
pushed up Ihrongh the surrounding rim of country, 
and that the former had been torn and riven in the 
process ; while the latter ^uid only been heaved into 
irregular undulations. The circiiinsUince has been 
pointed out and explained by Professor Sedgwick, in 
his “ Letters on the Geology of the Lake District.” 
He says : — 

“ On the outskirts, the mountains have a very 
dull outline, and a continual tendency to a tabular 
form ; but those in the interior have a much more 
varied figure, and sometimes present outlines which arc 
peaked, jagged, or serrated. This difference arises 
partly from the nature of the component rocks, and 
partly from their position ; for the more central moun- 
tains are chiefly made up of slaty beds, with diffe- 
rent degrees of induration, which are highly inclined 
and sometimes nearly vertical ; while the outer hills 
are, with limited exceptions, made up of beds which 
are slightly inclined and sometimes nearly hori- 
zontal.** 

For a survey of this wilder tract, a journey to Lang- 
dale is the best possible when at Windermere. From 
the gentle scenery about the lake, you pass gradually 
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into a country of the sternest and moat desolate soli* 
tude. On the way Loughrigg Tarn, as we have seen, 
may be visited— a most graceful scene, which, according 
to Wordsworth, resembles, though much smaller in 
compass, the Lake Nemi, or 8j^emlum Diam^ as it 
is often called, not only in its clear waters and cir- 
cular form, and the beauty immediately surrounding 
it, but also as being overlooked by the eminence of 
Langdale Pikes, as Lake Nemi is by that of Monte 
Calvo/* 

It is a desirable thing for every country that it shonld 
have within its borders a mountainous district. Though 
some people regard such a district as little better th.nn 
wasteland, unless it happens to be rich in minerals, it 
has a value, however wild it may be, as real and as 
great as can be boasted of by the richest.plain ; and a 
value the greater, perhaps, in projxirtion to the Avild- 
ness. The wilder the mountain-region of any country, 
the more certain it is to be the conservator of the anti- 
quities of that country. When invaders come, the iii- 
hahitants retreat to the fastnesses where tlicy cannot 
be pursued ; and in places cut oflf from communication 
do ancient ideas and customs linger the longest. Kvory 
mountain-chain or cluster is a piece of the old world 


they are conservative of races, and manners, and tra- 
ditions ; and they also offer a quiet field to science. 
The other day I was climbing among the ridges of the 
highest mountain cluster of the Lake District, when 1 
came upon a rain-gauge, set up in a desolate and misty 
spot, — sometimes below and often above the clouds. 
There arc four more set up, and carefully 4kecumd 
against the force of the gales, on other heights, and an 
aged shepherd has them in charge; he visits them 
once a month, to record what they show. As I watched 
the tall old man with his staff passing out of sight on 
the vast mountain-slope, I thought that knowledge and 
wisdom arc as appropriate and as beautiful here as any- 
where else on the earth. This mountain solitude is no 
scene for the busy handiwork of men, in their toil for 
bread or convenience ; but neither is it a tomb “ where 
no knowledge or device is found.” Contemplative 
science may sit upon these heiglits, for ever vigilant 
and for ever gratified ; for here without pause come all 
the necessary aids and means in long array, — the stars 
and the sunshine, the gales and the mists, tin; Ijail ami 
the lightnings, — all conceivable displays of light, ami 
Nature’s whole orchestra of sounds. Here is tlio eye 
of science trained and charmed by all that is luminous. 


preserved in the midst of the new ; and the value of ; 
this peculiarity far transcends that of any profitable . 
quality which belongs to territory of another kind. i 

There is, also, a value belonging to a mountainous | 
district which in our particular tinu! can hardly be 
over-rated. Jt is the only kind of territory in which 
utility must necessarily he subordinated to beauty. 
However open-hearted and open-eyed wc may ho to 
the beauty of utility itself, and of all that is connected 
with it, we cannot but enjoy the privilege of access to 
a region where grandeur and grace ri?ign supremo from 
age to age, and the suhsistcTiee ami comfort of men 
occur only as an accident or an after- thought. It is 
well that wc should be able and disposed to honour 
and admire the great inventions and arrangements of 
men, — the sublime railway, the wonderful factory, the ’ 
cheerful stretch of corn-fiolds, the hopeful school-orgaii- 
izalion, and all glorious associations of men for mutual 
benefit : but it is well also that \ye should have access 
to a. region where the winds and the \vatervS, the mists 
and the stars, old forests and unapproachable precipices 
occupy the space, and man is scon only here and there, 
sheltering himself in some roc(?.ss, or moving, a mere 
speck, on the mountain-side, or drawing his subsistence 
from the trout-stream, whoso flow is scarcely heard 
among the echoes of the mighty hills. Elsewhere w'c 
have beauty in the midst of use. Tn a mountain-dis- 
trict we have a complete world of beaut y which cannot 
be touched by the hand of Use. Man may come and 
live, if he likes and if he can ; but it must bo in some 
humble corner, by permission, as it were, and not 
through conflict with the genius of the place. Nature 
and beauty here rule and occupy : man .and his desires 
are subordinate, and scarcely discernible. 

Yet it does not follow that the billy retreats of any 
country are bare of human interest. As I have said, 


from the glittering dowdro]), past the spectral mist, ami 
the rainbow under foot, to the furthest gleam of the 
W'cstcrn sea ; and the ear is roused and instructed by 
all mournful melodies, from the hum of tiie gnat in the 
summer noon, to the iron note of the raven, and the 
dash of the torrent, or the growl of the thunder, echoing 
through cavern and ravine. Here then, while man is 
subordinated, he is not excluded. He cannot obtrude 
his noisy devices and his bustling handiw^orks upon 
this royal domain of nature ; but if he is humble and 
devoutly studious, Nature will invite his industry to 
prosper in her valleys, and Ids science to keep watch 
upon her heights. 

The conservative office belonging to all mountain- 
districts has never been more dislinctly performed than 
in the case of these west moorlands, from which West- 
moreland takes its name. A remnant of every race 
hard pressed by foes in the rest of England has found 
a refuge among the fostnesscs of the north-west. The 
first people of whom we have any clear impression as 
living here arc the Druids, as the upper class, probably, 
of the Britons who inhabited the valleys. There are 
still oaks worthy to bo the haunt of these old priests ; 
hut there were many more in the days of the Druids. 
There is reason to believe that the mountains were 
once w'oodcd up to a great height, with few breaks in 
the forest ; and it is still said by old people living at 
the foot of Helvellyn, that a squirrel might have gone 
from their chapel of Wythburn to Keswick, about ten 
miles, on the tree tops, without touching the ground. 
The remaining coppice of hollies, firs, birch, ash, and 
oak, show something of the character of the woods of 
which they are the degenerate remnants. And wheu 
we look upon Rydal Forest, and the oak woods of some 
of the northern seats, we see how much at home the 
Druid race or caste might formerly be in the region. 
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Several of their stone circles are scattered about the 
district^ calling up images of the shaven-hcadedi long- 
bearded, white-robed priests, gathered in a glade of the 
neighbouring forest, or assembling in some cleared 
space, to put dre to their heaped sacridee of animals 
and doomed criminals. Such punishments of crimi- 
nals, hlA and in those days, were little enough like the 
executions in our cities in the present age. Then, as | 
the rude music of the wild Britons drowned the cries 
of the victims, and the dames of the wicker pile cast a 
glare dtfnlly on the forest trees, or darted up above the 
dr-tops, the red deer shrank further into the brake ; the 
wild bull sent an answering roar from the slope of the 
mountain, the wolf prowled about for the chance of a 
prey, and the eagle stirred his wings upon his eyrie. 

» The Druid and his barbaric Britons, the red deer, the 
wild bull, and the wolf, are all gone from the living 
scene, to group themselves again for us, as we see, in 
the ghost-land of tradition ; and the eagle shows him- 
self so seldom, that his 2)resencc is looked upon as a 
mere casual return. 

It was a strange day for the region when the Roman 
soldiers came ; and strange must have been the sight to 
the sentinel set by the Britons to w'atch what the 
foreign invader was about to do. The sentinel would 
climb the loftiest tree of the highest forest line, and tell 
what he saw to his comrades below. He would tell 
of the Roman standards peeping out from the pathways 
in the woods, and the armour that glittered when the 
sun shone out, and the halt in the meadows at the head 
of Windermere, and the formation of the camp, the 
pitching of the tents in long lines, and the throwing up 
of the breast-works. Then he would come down, and 
lead the way for his warrior brethren to attack the 
enemy. However desperate might be the onset of the 
wild Britons in their skin garments, with scythes and 
clubs in hand, they could not dislodge the foe ; and 
when they were driven back, to hide themselves again 
in caves and ravines, the enemy immediately began to 
make pathways for the passage of their soldiery. The 
echoes might be the sentries then, telling of the shock 
of falling trees, one by one, till a broad highway was 
made for many miles. Then there was the cleaving 
of the rocks, and the breaking of the stones for paving 
the highway, and building the piers of the bridges. By 
what we see now, we know that lliese Roman roads 
not only crossed the valleys, aiid cut over the spurs of | 
the hills, but followed the line of some of the highest 
ridges. When the Romans had gained the summit of 
High Street, for instance, what a day it must have been 
for the natives ! The linos and clusters of the soldiery 
must have been seen against the sky, — some bringing 
the stones, and others paving the broad way, and 
others keeping watch, while signal trumpets were 
blown from time to time, scaring tlie birds from their 
rock-nests, and making the British mother press her 
infai^to h«r bosomy, lest its feeble cry should be heard 
depths the wood below. 

iMme Britons htd so .veil, that they remained in 
t numbers when the Romans were gone. 


But they never regained possession of the fertile valleys 
and meadows : the Saxons and Danes took possession 
of them as the Romans left them. The Britons were 
now, however, well armed. They had obtained some 
of the Roman arms, and they could so well oppose the 
Saxon battle-axe and hammer, that they never yielded 
up their mountain region, except in small portions here 
and there, during the whole six hundred years of the 
Saxon dominion in England. They held their villages 
and hamlets, as well as their ravines and forests : and, 
for any thing that appears, they were living in almost 
their primitive condition among the west moorlands 
when the Normans arrived, and scattered the Saxons 
abroad, to find life and shelter where they could. 

To these west moorlands the Saxoris came, not now 
as conquerors, and to possess the land, but as fugitives, 
who had no chance but to become outlaws. Many a 
man of rank and wealth came hither to escape slavery, 
or the ferocious punishments inflicted by the Normans 
on those who meddled with their game. When a Saxon 
noble had seen his lands taken from him and given to 
some Norman soldier, his daughter compelled to marry 
any one of the foe who chose to demand her, his ser- 
vant deprived of eyes or hands for having shot a dcor 
in his own woods, — when his blood boiled under these 
injuries, and he could do nothing in self-defence; ho 
gave the sign to his followers, caught horses where he 
could, and rode away to the west moorlands, to be 
henceforth the head of an outlaw band among the Fells, 
descending upon Yorkshire and the southern levels of 
Lancashire, to plunder for subsistence, and destroy 
everything Norman, in gratification of his revenge. 
After this time we know no more of the Britons ; and 
the Romans are traceable only by the remains of a 
camp, road, or bridge, here and there. 

Almost everywhere else in England the Saxons and 
Normans mingled, and intermarried, and forgot their 
enmity within two or three generations: but it was not 
so among the Fells. T]T| lands might be nominally 
given away to Norman chiefs ; but they did not* como 
to take possession of them. The wild hills and moors 
yielded nothing worth insisting upon and holding by 
force ; and they were too near Scotland, where there 
was an enemy always on the watch against the new 
possessors of England. So, while Norman castles domi- 
neered over the fertile lands of all southern districts, 
the Saxons kept their race, language, and, as far as 
possible, their usages, untouched among the Fells. 
Accordingly, instead of the remains of feudal castles 
and feudal usages among the more retired parts of this 
district, we find only the changes which have been 
made by Nature, or by the hand of the shepherd, the 
miner, or the forester, for the needs of their free in- | 
habitants. 

The Normans, however, approached as near as they 
could. It may be observed here that in the Lake Dis- 
trict, the ground rises gradually froth the outskirts to 
the centre. From surrounding levels swell gentle slopes, 
with shallow valleys between ; and within these are | 
higher hills, with deeper intervals, till wo find, as a 
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DttclettSi the peaks of Scawfell and the neighbouring 
•ummitsy cleft with chasms and ravines. Certain 
Norman nobles and monks« to whom l^nds had been 
granted} came and sat down in the levels, and spread 
their flocks and tributary husbandmen over the slopes 
and nearer valleys, though they appear never to have 
attempted an entrance upon the wilder parts. The 
abbey of Furness was established in a.d. 1127; its 
domains extending over the whole promontory of 
Furness, and to the north as far as the Shire Stones, 
on Wrynose; and being bounded on the cast and 
west bv Windermere and the Duddon. The moun- 
tain-land included here is not much : only the Co- 
niston mountains and Wetherlam being of considerable 
elevation. 

The Abbot of Furness was a sort of king in his place. 
His monastery was richly endowed by King Stephen, 
and maintained in wealth by the gifts of neighbouring 
proprietors, who were glad to avail themselves, not only 
of its religious privileges, but of its military powers for 
the defence of their estates against Border foes and the 
outlaws of the mountains. 

In the low grounds between the Scawfell Peaks and 
the sea, Calder Abbey was next placed. It dates from 
I A.D. 1134; seven years after the establishment of 

] Furness Abbey, of which it was a dependent. The 

small religious house of St. Bees was restored by a 
Norman about the same time. It was very ancient, 
and had been destroyed by tlic Danes ; but it now bc- 
1 came a Norman monkish settlement. Hound to the 

I north-east, and lying under the Piets* Wall, we find 

I the Augustine Priory of Lanercost, founded in 1109 by 

\ the Norman lord of Gilsland. Several castles w'erc 

[ scattered around the skirts of the mountain cluster: 

I and as the serfs on the estates rose to the condition of 

!i tenants, facilities were continually oiTcring for the new 

I I owners to penetrate more and more into the retired 
' j parts of the district. 

The process appears to liave been this, in the case of 
Furness Abbey: — The lord's land was divided into 
tenements. Each tenement was to furnish, besides pro- 
per rent, an armed man, to be always ready for buttle 
on the Borders or elsewhere. The tenement was divided 
into four portions, — woodland, pasture, and arable land 
being taken as they came ; and each portion was given 
to an emancipated serf. The four who were thus placed 
on each complete tenement took care of the whole of 
j It; — one of their number always bolding himself in 

I readiness to go armed to the wars. Thus spread over 

j the land, and secure of being permitted to attend to 
I their business in all ordinary times, the tenants would 
presently feel themselves, and be regarded by the 
mountaineer, husbandmen on their own ground rather 
than retainers of the hostile lord ; and their approach 
towards the fastnesses wou’d be watched with less and 
less suspicion* As for the shepherd^ they were more 
free still in their rovings with theii||j|bcks : and when, 
^y pernussion of the abbots, thsf', ftolosed crofts about 
[ thtir hillside huts, for the sake-^pf browsing their charge 
\ on the sprouts of the ash and the holly, and protecting 


them from the wolves * in the thickets, they might find 
themselves in a position for many friendly dealings with 
the dwellers in the hills. The inclosures for the pro- 
tection of the flocks certainly spread up the mountain 
sides to a height where they would hardly be seen now 
if ancient custom had not drawn the lines which arc 
still preserved : and it appears from historical testimony 
that these fences existed before the fertile valleys were 
portioned out among many holders. Higher and higher 
ran these stone inclosures, — threading the woods, and 
joining on upon the rocks. Now, the woods are for the ; 
most part gone ; and the walls offend and perplex the 
stranger’s eye and mind by their ugliness and apparent | 
uselessness : hut, their origin once known, we would 
not willingly part with them, — ^reminding us as they do 
of the times when the tenants of the abbots or military j 
noble formed a link between the new race of inhabitants 
and the Saxon remnant of the old. j 

The holders of these crofts were the original of the 
Dalesmen of the present day. Their name arises, we 
are told, not from the dales of the region, — these tenants 
being chiefly dwellers on the heights, — but from the 
word deyler^ which means to distribute. In course of 
time, when tlie Border wars were ended, and armed 
retainers were no longer needed, the distribution of the 
inhabitants underwent a ebangef and several portions 
of land were held by one tenant. To this day, however, 
separate fines are often paid for each lot ; this recogni- 
tion of a feudal superior, on the part of purchasers who 
have otherwise a freehold tenure of their lands, being a 
curious relic of ancient manners. The purchaser of 
two or three acres, subject to no other liability, will en- 
joy paying his nine pence a year to the lord, in memory 
of the time when tenancy was a sort of servitude, of 
whidi there arc now no remains but in this observance. 

For many centuries, an extraordinary supply of armed 
men was required ; for the Border wars, which raged 
almost without intermission from the reign of the Con- 
queror to that of Queen Anne, were conducted with 
great ravage and cruelty. Besides the frequent slaugh- 
ter, many hundreds of prisoners were carried away, on , 
the one side or the other, after almost every battle. 

The aim of the Scots usually was to attack and pillage 
Carlisle, Penrith and Cockerraoutb, and the neighbour- 
ing country : but though the devastation and pillage 
were chiefly experienced there, the loss of men was felt 
throughout the whole mountain district. The enemy 
sometimes fell on the Border towns in fair-time, for the j 
sake of the booty: and sometimes they came down | 
when least expected. We read of them as laying waste 
the district of Furness ; and again as ravaging the whole | 
country on their way into Yorkshire. Wherever they 
might appear or be expected, there must the armed 
vassal repair on summons; and for retaliatory incur- 
sions he must also be prepared. The curse of the war 
thus spread into the most secluded valleys, where there 

* The wolf is spoken of as a public enemy in edicts ot 
Edward 1. and John. Sir Ewen Cameron laid low the last j 
Scotch wolf in 1080. Tlic last presentment for killing wolve<^ j 
in Ireland was made, in the county of Cork, in 1710. 
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was no road by which soldiery might arrive, or cattle be 
carried away. The young wife or aged parents need 
not there apprehend that their cottage would be fired 
over their heads, or their crops be trodden into the 
bloody swamp of a battlefield ; but they must part with 
the husband and the son, to overwhelming chances of 
death, wounds, or captivity. Under the constant drain 
of able-bodied men for many centuries, the homes of 
the region must have been but little like what English 
homes, and especially mountain homes, arc usually con- 
sidered to be ; — abodes where life goes on with extra- 
ordinary sameness from generation to generation. 

After the Union, the Lake District became again one 
of the quietest on the face of the earth. Except some 
little excitement and disturbance when the Pretender 
and his force marched from Carlisle, hy Penrith and 
Sbap to Kendal, there seems to have been no inroad 
upon the tranquillity of the inhabitants to this day for 
nearly a century and a half. If there be any exception, 
it is owing to that Border distinction which made Gretna 
Green, and the conclusion of a certain sort of treaty 
there, the aim of a certain order of fugitives, whose 
pursuers were pretty sure to follow on their track. 
But this kind of Border contention must have been 
merely amusing to the Cumbrians ; and the encounter 
and capture which they sometimes witnessed involved 
no danger to life or limb. 

The changes which have taken place since the ex- 
tinction of the Border wars at the Union arc of the 
same quiet, gradual, inevitable kind, which Nature has 
been currying on from the time that the mountains were 
upreared. Nature is always at work, producing changes 
which do not show from day to day, but are very 
striking after a course of years. She disintegrates the 
rocks, and now and then sends down masses thundering 
along the ravines, to bridge over a chasm, or make a 
new islet in a pool ; she sows her seeds in crevices, or 
on little projections, so that the bare face of the preci- 
pice becomes feathered with the rowan and the bircli ; 
and thus, ere long, motion is produced by the passing 
winds, in a scene where all once appeared rigid as a 
mine : she draws her carpet of verdure gradually up 
the bare slopes where she has deposited earth to sustain 
the vegetation : she is for ever covering with her ex- 
quisite mosses and ferns every spo^ which has been 
left unsightly, till nothing app'^ars to offend the human 
eye, within a whole circle of hills. She even silently 
rebukes and repairs the false taste of uneducated man. 
If he makes his new dwelling of too glaring a white, 
she tempers it with weather stains : if he indolently 
leaves the stone walls and blue slates unrelieved by 
any neighbouring vegetarion, she supplies the needful 
screen by bringing out tufts of delicate fern in the 
crevices, and springing coppice on the nearest slopes. 
She is perpetually wo king changes in the disposition 
of the wateis of the region. The margins of the lakes 
never remain the sane for half a century together. 
The streams bring down soft soil incessantly, which 
more effectually axters the evrrents than the slides of 
stones preoioiteted from ine heights by an oecasional 


storm. By this deposit of soil new promontories are 
formed, and the margin contracts, till many a reach 
of waters is converted into land, inviting tillage. The 
greenest levels of the smaller valleys may be seen to 
have been once lakes. And while she is thus closing 
up in one direction, she is opening in another. In 
some low-lying spot a tree falls, which acts as a dam 
when the next rains come. The detained waters sink, 
and penetrate, and loosen the roots of other trees ; and 
the moisture which they formerly absorbed goes to 
swell the accumulation till the place becomes a swamp. 
The drowned vegetation decays and sinks, leaving more 
room, till the place becomes a pool, on whose bristling 
margin the snipe arrives to rock on the bulrush, and 
the heron wades in the w»ater-lilics to feed on the fish 
which come there, no one knows how. As the waters 
spread, they encounter natural dams, behind which 
they grow clear and deepen, till we have a tom among 
the hills, which attracts the browsing flock, and tempts 
the shepherd to build his hut near the brink. Then 
the wild swans see the glittering expanse in their flight, 
and drop down into it ; and the waterfowl make their 
nests among the reeds. This brings the sportsman ; 
and a patli is trodden over the hills ; and the spot 
becomes a place of human resort. Wliile Nature is 
thus working transformations in her deeper i*etrcnts, 
the generations of men arc more obviously busy else- 
where. They build tlieir houses and plant their 
orchards on the slopes which connect the mountains 
with the levels of tlio valleys : they encroach upon the 
swamps below them, and plough among the stones on 
the hill-sides, — here fencing in new grounds, there 
throwing several plots into one : they open slate 
quarries, and make broad roads for the carriage of the 
produce : tlioy cherish the young hollies and ash, whos.-? 
sprouts feed their flocks, thus providing a compensa- 
tion in the future for the past destruction of the woods. 
Thus, while the general primitive aspect of the region 
remains, and its intensely rural character is little im- 
paired, there is perhaps scift-cely a valley in the district 
which looks the same from one half century to another. 

The changes among the people proceed faster : and 
some of these changes are Ifess agreeable to contemplate, 
liow'cver well aware we may be ‘ that they are to issue 
ill good. Formerly, every household had nearly all 
that it wanted within itself. The people thought so 
little of wheaten bread, that wheat was hardly to he 
bought in the towns. Within the time of the existing 
generation, an old man of eighty-five was fond of telling 
how, when a boy, he wanted to spend his penny on 
wheaten bread ; and he searched through Carlisle from 
morning to evening before he could find a penny roll. 
The cultivator among the hills divided his field into 
plots, where he grew barley, oats, flax, and other pro- 
duce, to meet the needs of his household. His pigs, 
fed partly on acorns or beech mast, yielded good bacon 
and hams ; and his sheep furnished wool for clothing. 
Of course he kept The women spun and wove 

the wool and flax; and the lads made the wooden 
utensils, baskets, fishingrtaekle, fte. Whatever else 
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wai needed ww obtained from the pedlars, who came 
their rounds two or three times a-year, dropping in 
among the little farms from over the hills. The first 
great change was from the opening of carriage-roads. 
There was a temptation then to carry stock and grain 
to fairs and markets. More grain was grown than the 
household needed, and offered for sale. In a little 
while, the mountain farmers were sure to fail in com- 
petition in markets with dwellers in agricultural dis- 
tricts. The mountaineers had no agricultural science, 
and little skill ; anil the decline of the fortunes of the 
statesmen (estatesmen), as they are locally called, has 
been regular, and mournful to witness. They haunt 
the fairs and markets, losing in proportion to the ad- 
vance of improvement elsewliero. On their first losses, 
they began to mortgage their lands. After hearing 
the burden of these mortgages till they could hear it 
no longer, their children have sold the lands; and 
among the shop-boys, domestic servants, and labourers 
of the towns, we find the old names of the former yeo- 
manry of the district, who have parted with their lands 
to strangers.* Much misery intervened during this 
process of transition. The farmer was tempted to lose 
the remembrance of his losses in drink when he attended 
the fairs and markets. The domestic mamifactures he 
carried with him, — the linen and woollen webs woven 
by his wife and daughters, — would not sell, except at 
a loss, in the presence of the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
woollens and cottons made by machinery. lie became 
unable to keep his children at home, and th.cy went off 
to the manufacturing towns, leaving home yet more 
cheerless — with fewer busy bauds and cheerful fares — 
less social spirit in the dales — greater certainty of con- 
tinued loss, aud more temptation to drink. Such is 
the process still going on. ITaving reached this pass, 
it is clearly best that it should go on till the primitive 
population, having lost its safety of isolation and in- 
dependence, and kept its ignorance and grossness, 
shall have given place to a now set of inhabitants, 
better skilled in agriculture, and in every way more up 
to the times. It is mournful enough to a resident to 
meet everywhere the remnants of the old families in 
a reduced and discouraged condition ; but if they can 
no longer fill the valleys with grain, and cover the 
hill-sides with flocks, it is right that those who can 
should enter upon their lands, and that knowledge, in- 
dustry, and temperance, should find their fair field and 
due reward. 

There has been much lamentation made about the 
approach of railways to the district; and strenuous 
efforts were employed in vain to prevent their pene- 
trating the mountain region. The thing is done now, 
and it can never be undone. Quo railway runs from 
Kendal to Carlisle, by Shap Fell ; another skirts the 
mountain region to the north-west, passing from Car- 
lisle to Maryport ; another penetrates to Windermere 
from KendaL It might be enough to say that, as the 
thing is done, and cannot be undone, there is nothing 
for It but to acquiesce, and make the best of it. But 
there is ,a more cheerful and grateful way of regarding 
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the matter, —more cheerful, while not less serious. We 
can fully sympathize with the resident gentry, who, 
having either inherited the secluded abodes of tl^eir 
fathers, or come hither to live in the midst of quietness 
and beauty, dread the invasion of the quietness, and the 
impairing of some of the beauty. But, if they reckoned 
on having, for their own exclusive possession, any of 
the repose and beauty of the wide open earth, they 
reckoned on what they have no right to. They have 
hitherto enjoyed a rare privilege, a pure gift in their 
lot, temporary in its very nature ; and when its term 
has arrived, they have no right to complain, as of any 
personal grievance. In the fullness of our sympathy 
lor this class, wc may even see with pleasure that the 
new stale of things m'ly yield them moral blessings of 
far greater valiKi than anything they can lose, “The 
trail of the serpent” is in every cartlily paradise, whether 
the dwellers heed it or not. Here it is evident enough 
to those wlio are not too familiar w’ith the place to note 
its peciiliarilii'S, The life of refined enjoyment led by 
those who live in a beautiful seclusion, has a strong 
tendency to make them exclusive, fastidious, and too 
often insolent toward ; the world without. The danger | 
of the growth of this temper is great to the most | 
watchful and guarded ; and it is certain that some who ! 
think the liberality of their tempers of more conse- j 
(|ueTiee than the seclusion of their valley, are personally i 
thankful for the little shock wliieh has roused them to j 
a consideration of the claims of all ftdlow-heirs of the | 
earth, and of the tenure on which they hold their local j 
enjoyments, I 

Wo have full sympathy also with those who imagine i 
that there will arrive by tlieso railways an influx of 
moral and economical evil to the fixed population of ; 
the district. Wo do not agree with them as to the fact, j 
but wc respect the objection. Such persons fear that 
there will be a rush to the district; that starved artizans j 
will come in crowds to displace tlio present occupants, i 
or to divide their work : and that over-population, re- ; 
(liiced Avages, and pauperism, will be the consequence. 

But almost all the occupations of the region are so 
peculiar, so remarkably local, that it must he very long 
before strangers can compete with the old rcsidcnlH. ! 
Even the agriculture is inodifiod by the locality: and 
if it were not, it is fir the intcresl of all that the land 
sliould be in good hands; and the qualifications of those 
Avho can purchase and undertake to till lauds are surely i 

more promising than those of the parties who cannot ^ 

hold the '’arms which have come to them as an heredi - 
tary possession. As for the other occupations of tlie | 

region, it is difficult to see how the builders of Amble- 1 
side, — so noted in their craft as to be sent for from j 
Liverpool, Manchester, and even London, — can be 
displaced and thrown out of work by hungry operatives ; 
from Manchester or Paisley. The same may be said 
of the copper and lead miners of Coniston and Borrow- 
dale; the slate and stone quarry men of Honister Crag, 
Rydal, aud Langdale, and many others. If more labour j 
is wanted and can he maintained, it will gradually flow i 
in, and be trained to its work : and this will be a good 
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foi all parties. But there caa be bo reasonable lear j the raideatsbeK. 


that tnuaed and skilled local workmen caa be excluded 


and education of Oute, which cannot be more wanted 


or depressed hy untrained and unskilled strangers from 
the manufacturing tovirns. 

As for the fear that the innocent rural population 
will be morally corrupted by intercourse with people 
from the towns, we have no apprehension of this, but 
are disposed to hope rather than fear certain conse- 
quences from the increased intercourse of the moun- 
taineers w'ith the people of large towns. We doubt at 
once the innocence of the one party and the specific 
corruption of the other. Scarcely anything can be 
conceived more lifeless, unvaried, and unideal, than 
the existence of the Dalesmen and their families ; and 
where the intellect is left so idle and unimproved as 
among them, the sensual vices are sure to prevail. 
These vices rage in the villages and small towns ; and 
probably no clergyman or Justice of the Peace will be 
ever heard speaking of the rural innocence of the 
region, — which is indeed to be found only in works 
of the imagination. The people have their virtues, 
many and great: they are kind as neighbours, and 
hospitable to strangers : their probity in money trans- 
actions is very remarkable : they are thrifty and pru- 
dent, as far as their knowledge goes, while liberal and 
genial in their dealings : they are independent in their 
ways and notions ; sometimes shy in manners, but in 
temper easy and free. Now, while this is the case, 
and while they dwell among their free mountains, in 
the birthplace of their country customs, scattered or 
gathered together where every man of them is wanted, 
and of value, and where there is room for a good many 
more, it appears most improbable that they should 
leam from strangers a trickery, servility, — a mendicant 
habit of mind, which is altogether inappropriate to 
their condition of mind and life. It seems improbable, 
too, that the mendicant class of townsmen — or those 
who carry witliin them the mendicant mind — should 
come hither by railway to reside. If, by the appre- 
hended corruption, a spirit of accumulation and world- 
i incss is meant, it is here already, in a greater degree 
than in the towns. The clergy declare that their duties 
are so far different from those of their brethren in 
cities, that they have to preach against worldliness, 
instead of having to inculcate foresight and thrift. We 
speak here in a very general way, as we must when 
describing a general population anywhere. We may, 
no doubt, find spendthrift villagers, and intellectual 
Dalesmen in the region ; but we understand the preva- 
lent character of the people to be as we have said. | 

Thus we have no fear of cither moral or economical 
mischief to the region from the opening of railroads 
into it. On the contrary, wo hope for much good. 
To begin with the lowest consideration, — wo hope ‘ for 
a fuller and cheaper supply of fuel ; a matter of no 
small importance in a region of mists and snows, where 
rheumatism ond consumption UiC the curse of old and 
young in mountain dwellings. We hope for the intro- 
duction of arte and onnveniences which arc elsewhere 
already at the v.auuuand of men of the same quality as 


/ anywbete than they are here. In some of the vales, 

I the inhabitants appear really scarcely able to speak. 
Their seclusion, and the deadness of their lives, r^uce 
some few of them, though not poor, to the intellectual 
condition of the lowest specimen of coal-pit or factory 
training which has been adduced to rouse the sympa- 
thies of society. The men have some little stimulus 
and friction of mind by going to markets, and meeting 
neighbours when out at work : but the women, who 
stay at home, seeing scarcely a face for months toge- 
ther, except at an occasional fair, seem hardly able to 
express themselves by speech. If they have any 
thoughts, they cannot bring them out. Such as these 
live in the most retired parts : but even in the villages 
and little towns, there is among the labouring classes 
a slowness of mind, and difficulty of utterance, truly 
surprising to any one conversant with people of the 
same standing in cities, and certainly not, in his eyes, 
any token of a condition too good to be improved. 

With the rousing of the intellect generally we may 
hope to see the improvement of taste in particular. 
The girls dress in a style which is quite gone out else- 
where — at least in the retired parts. In towns, we are 
disposed to welcome among the poor an ambition to 
be well dressed, as some little safeguard against squalid- 
I ness or recklessness. Here, where such safeguards are 
not wanted, there is something painful, if not ludicrous, 
in the passion for fine clothes, unregulated by any 
degree of taste. We were approaching a primitive little 
country church one morning lately, while its rusty 
outside bell was clanging to collect the worshippers. 
Among these was a group of country women, one of 
whom, a fair girl, was talking very loudly about ball- 
dresses, slackening her steps as she approached 
porch, to finish telling her companions her conjectures 

as to whether Charles admired her most in her 

diamonds or her emeralds. In a humble dwelling, in 
a retired corner of the district, wc saw a curious article 
hung up at the foot of the bed— a clear inuslinTrock, 
which would fit a child of four years old, trimmed with 
lace and satin ribbons, and stuck over, in the waist and 
sleeves, with atrocious artificial flowers, red and blue, 
with a morsel of tinsel in the middle of each bunch. 
The same want of taste is seen in the household orna- 
ments, as far as their idea of art is concerned, though, 
when they are not thinking of art, their taste is good 
enough. One may see in the fire-places in summer- 
time beautiful bunches of holly, oi other green, refresh- 
ing the eye, while on the mantel-shelf are scarlet and 
blue earthenware castles, or the * Children in the Wood,’ 
lying in ball-dresses, with a lilac and green robin, very 
like a pelican in shape, covering them with cabbage- ! 
leaves. Round the walls are pictures of the * Resur- i 
rection,’ or the * Virgin and Child,’ so shocking as to 
make one look away j or Queen Victoria, on a prancing I 
yellow horse, in a scarlet riding habit, with a fierce ' 
plume of blue feathera iiv. her hat. It will be strange | 

if, in a short time, the railway does not bring into the j 
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diatiiet those specimens of art, in the shape of cheap j When the traveller has left the bright and prospcrou§ 
TSStS and prints, which have of late fears been a bless^ / environs of Coniston behind him, and entered upon the 


easts 

ing diffused over every other part of the island, Mean^ 
time, vre cannot believe that any inhabitant of the 
valleys wonld, if seriously asked, say that his happiness 
has been impaired by the sight of the parties who arrive 
by steamboat or railway, carrying their provisions, and 
sitting down in the churchyard, or under the trees of 
some knoll, to have their minds opened and their hearts 
softened by a spectacle of beauty which gives them 
for a time a new existence. The annoyance to resi- 
dents is not from these; but from those self-called 
gentry who travelled hither before the railways weje 
opened, and who came for other purposes than to enjoy 
the natural beauty laid open to all ; people who prowl 
about the residences of the celebrated persons wlio live 
here for the sake of quietness, knocking at the door to 
ask for autographs, staring in at the windows, taking 
possession of the gardens, thrusting themselves into 
the houses with complimentary speeches, and then 
sending to the newspapers an account of all they saw 
and heard, and much that they merely imagined. If 
we were to tell what wc have seen of the intrusions j 
upon the domestic quiet of the aged poet whose pre- ! 
seiice is the crowning honour of the district, it would 
he seen that before railway and steamer were heard of 
hi the neighbourhood of Windermere, all cliaiice of 
quiet was destroyed for three months of the year, for 
those whose leisure and whose homes should, in com- 
mon gratitude, he better respected. The new facilities 
for access have not as yet increased this evil ; for the 
new class of visitors have better manners than those 
who could afford to conic by other means. Of this 
new class we would say — let them come ; and the more 
the better I that the more refreshment of spirit may 
be shed from the fountains of beauty here into the 
dusty ways of common life in the towns. 

We have already described the most remarkable 
scenery on Windermere, and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. In order to give a detailed account of the re- 
maining objects of interest in the Lake District in the 
most intellectual and practical form, we will divide them 
into three portions, which will be treated separately. 

It has been observed that^ from the sca-coast and 
level lands which surround the region, the whole rises 
towards the centre, where the loftiest mountain peaks 
are found: that is, the ridges on the whole rise, and 
the valleys deej^n, and the summits become more im- 
posing, till, nAr the centre, Scawfell, Bowfell, Gable, 
and the Langdalc Pikes, to^ver over all. We propose 
to divide the region lying round these mountains into 
three : and the first that we will take shall be that which 
is bounded by the Duddon, the sea, and Ennerdale. 
And, as we have not space to review every possible way 
of traversing the ground, we will suppose the observer 
to proceed in the best way all,— K>n foot, for the most 
part, with the relief of a country car or a horse on the 
high-roads in the outskirts. 

Perhaps the best way of approaching the Duddon is 
to descend tipon it from Walna Scar, from Coniston. 


upon I 

moor, he begins to feel at once the exhilaration of the 
mountaineer. Behind him lies a wide extent of hilly 
country, subsiding into the low blue ridges of Lan- 
cashire. Below him, he secs when he turns, here and 
there a reach of the Lake of Coniston,— gray, if his walk 
be, as it should be, in the morning : gray, and reflect- 
ing the dark promontories in a perfect mirror. To the 
right, as he proceeds, towers the Coniston mountain, — 
the Old Man ; (Cut, p. 78,) and the only traces of huHan 
existence that he can perceive are the tracks which wind 
along and up its slopes, — the paths to the copper-mine, — 
and a solitary house, looking very desolate among its hare 
fields and fences. Soon, however, when he has crossed 
one or two of the grassy undulations of the moor, he 
comes upon a party of peat-cutters, with their crate, 
and their white horse, which looks absolutely glittering 
in the sunlight, amidst the brownness of the ground. 
The next trace of man that he meets is in a little stone 
bridge spanning the rushing brown stream, the outlet 
of the tarn called Goat’s Water, which has always water 
enough to make foam among the stones in its channel, 
and in winter is a torrent. Before him is a pretty steep 
ascent, with a well-marked track : and as soon as he 
begins to pant, and to complain of the heat, a breath of 
cool air comes to him over the ridge, warning him to 
turn and hid farewell to the scene behind him before a 
new one is disclosed. 

Wliat a disclosure it is, when he has gone a few steps 
further ! To the right, (the north,) rise the highest 
summits of tlie district, Scawfoll and Bowfell, with the 
lower llardknot interposed between them and the eye. 
A little further round to the front, (the west,) are the 
sweeping Screes, behind which Wastwater is liidder. 
Over the ridges before him lies, with a liigli horizon 
line, the sen, blue in the morning light : and his eye 
discerns, iiiint and far, the hilly outline of the Isle of 
Man. All around him are fells, sloping down to the 
Duddon, and completely inclosing the little circular vale 
of Seathwaite, into which he is now to descend. These 
fells are, some of them, and especially the one on which 
he stands, green and smooth : others are brown with 
heather ; or half-covered with wood ; or broken up by 
gray rocks. Below him he sees,— not the Duddon, for 
it is hidden in a deep rocky channel, — but the vale so 
well known through Wordsworth’s description of it in 
his notes to his Duddon Sonnets. Down he goes into 
it, first by the green track across the fell, and then by 
a steep stony road, which lands him at last among the 
farmsteads of the vale, and the gray stone cottages, each 
overshadowed by its massive sycamores or light birch, 
and suiTounded by its field plots. 

Of course, his first inquiry is for the church, and 
Robert Walker’s tomb : and he is told to follow the 
road above the beck (brook) till he comes to Newfield. 
The brook is so like a river that he takes it for the 
Duddon : but the Duddon, though close at hand, is not 
yet visible ; there being still a ridge between its deep 
channel and the brook. A sweeter walk than this, — 
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CUNIiJl’aN OLD MAN', 


the; two from the rhh^o of Wnliui Scar to Sea* 

tlivvaite churcli, — can scarcely he fouml, nor a more com- 
plete contrast than between the wildness of tlie moor 
and the rich broken ground of the vale, with its wooded 
and rocky knolls, its full stream, prosperous home- 
steads, and fertile! fields. When the traveller reaches 
the church, he finds it little loftier or larger than the 
houses near. But for llic bell, he would hardly have 
noticed it for a church on ajjproaching : but when be 
has reached it, there is the porch, and the little grave- 
yard, with a few tombs, and llie spreading yew, encircled 
by the seat of stones and turf, where the early comers 
sit and rest till the bell calls them in. A little dial, on 
a Nvhitcncd post in the middle of the inelosnre, tells the 
time to the neighbours who have no clocks. Just out- 
side the wall is a white cottage, so humble that the 
stranger thinks it cannot be the parsonage : yet tlie 
climbing roses and glittering t /ergreens, and clear lat- 
tices, and pure, uncracked walls, look as if it might be. 
He walks slowly past tlie porch, and secs a kind- 
looking elderly woman, who tells him that it is indeed 
Robert Walker’s li welling, invites him in to see the 
scene of those wondrous charities of sixty-six years. 
Here it was that the distant parishioners were, fed on 
Sundays with broth, for which the whole week’s supply 
of incut was freely bestowed Hither it was that, in 
winter, he sent the b(;numbed children in companies 
from the school ia the church, to warm themselves at 
the single jiv ’ fire, v/hile ho sat by the altar 
during all the school-hoiu-, keeping warmth in him by 


the exercise of the spinning-wlieel. But the story is 
too well known for any need to give its particulars here. 
The stranger sees that there is a school -house now, and 
admires tlie liealthy looks of the children about the 
doors, Tf he stops to speak to them, or examines the 
gravestone of the pastor, he wdll probably be accosted 
by an elderly man, who will ask him his name, and tell 
him of his owm relationship to Robert Walker, — that ho 
is the grandson of Robert Walker’s sister. He wdll tell 
of the alteration of the tidies, and how the Wcslcyans 
have opened a chapel at Ulpha, wliich draws away 
some of the flock ; and that others have ceased to come 
to cbnrch since the attempts to get copper from the 
neighbouring hills, — the miners drawing away the j 
people to diversion on Sundays. The old stocks arc j 
gone, he says ; and the new families are different. There 
used to be from seventy to ninety worshippers in the 
mornings ; and from fifty to seventy ^ the evenings : ! 

and now there are seldom more than seventy. 

The traveller will next take his choice whether to i 
follow up the Duddon towards its source, through a i 
tract of broken rucks; or down towards its mouth, j 
' through scenery growing more open and fertile, till the 
river spreads among sands, where it meets sea ; or 
he will cross it, and proceed over the next ridge into 
Eskdale. 

If he follows the river downwards, he will probably 
choose to ascend Backcomb, the solitary mountain 
which occupies the centre of the peninsular lying be- 
tween the estuary of the Duddon and the sea. Of 
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mountain Wordsworth tells us,* that “ its base covers 
a much greater extent of ground than any other moun- 
tain in those parts ; and, from its situation, the summit 
commands a more extensive view than any other point 
in Britain.” The old history of Nicolson and Burn f 
tells us, that ” hipre ariseth gradually a very high 
mountain, called Blackcomb, which, standing near the 
sea, and having the two level counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire on the south-east side thereof, may be 
plainly discovered on a clear day, from Talk-o*-the- 
I Ilill in Staffordshire, near one hundred miles distance. 
And from the top of Blackcomb one may see several 
inountfims in North Wales, seven English counties, and 
i as many in Scotland, together with the Isle of Man. 
This mountain, and the ridge of hills which run north- | 
west from thence, are esteemed the best sheep heaths 
ill the country.” Here is great temptation to the tra- 
veller to ascend this solitary moiuitaiii ; and we have 
further the assurance of Colonel Mudge, tliat when 
residing on Blackcomb for surveying purposes, he more 
than once saw Ireland before sunrise. But few visit 
the mountain, as it lies out of the track of ordinary 
travel through the district. 

The traveller may follow the Duddoii a few miles 
down its channel, and then cross it by the bridge near 
Ulphfi, and proceed past Ulpha into Eskdale ; or lie 
may take a shorter and wilder route over the Kell from 
Scathwaite, dropping down into Eskdalc at its most 
I hcautiliil part. If he takes a guide, or, going alone, 
j is eareful to carry a pocket-coinjinss, and not brave a 
fog, this way is undoubtedly the most desirable, lie 
, will cross the Duddon on the Stepping Stones, made 
! memorable by two Sonnets of Wordsworth’s, and note 
i well the features of the pass above, whicli is tlic finest 
part of the course of tlie river; and then, ascending 
the opposite ravine by the guidance of the brook within 
it, he will emerge on the hill-side near the farm of 
Orassgarth. Holding on awhile north-west, over the 
Kell, now swampy, and now slippery with drought, he 
will sec Eskdale opening before him, and descend to it 
beside another brook, througli hazel copses and fiedds, 
to the bridge over the Esk, which he has long seen 
ironi above. From Conistou to Soalhwaito church he 
had walked about six miles ; and now lour or five 
j more to this bridge ; and about five He betw'cen this 
I bridge and the great waterfall, which is the finest object 

I ; in Eskdale, — Stanley Ghyll, often called, but erro- 

. Tieoiisly, Birker Force by the country people. 

If he is tircdi he can have a bed at the Woolpuck, 
a wayside house, a mile from the bridge ; or he may 
on another mile to Bout, a hamlet where he may 
I rest in comfort in the clean humble inn, and enjoy a 
series of exquisite pictures in tlie little ravine and on 
the uplands behind and above the mill. The view of 
Eskdale 4)ere is lovely, and the sea again bounds the 
view, the little town of Ravenglass lying visible in the 

* Works, (edit, of 1841, vol. li. p, 189, note.) 

t ” History and Antiquities of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland « 1777, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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bay where the Irt, the Mite, and the Esk fiow into 
the sea. Perhaps the traveller may be able to engage 
a shandry here, to spare him some of the fatigue of the 
next day ; or he may be fortunate enough to get a cast 
in the miller’s cart, and lose nothing by having to stop 
to drop a sack of flour here and there. He may thus 
see something of the ways and appearance of the farm- 
houses, and hear the characteristic talk of the residents 
when exchanging news with the miller. In this case, 
however, he will appoint his meeting with the cart at 
the farm-house of Dalcgarth, after seeing Stanley 
Ghyll, which he must on no account omit. This fall 
has, in itself, much of tlie character of Ara Force, the 
celebrated fall on Ullcswaler ; and the immediate sur- 
roundings may perhaps he rivalled by other waterfalls 
ill the district. But the ravine itself is indisputably 
the finest in the region ; and it is scarcely possible to 
say too much of the view from the Moss-house on the 
steep, which should cert.'iinly be the first point of view. 
From hence the eye commands the whole ravine, whose j 
sides are feathered with wood from base to ridge. The 
fall is between two crags, — the one bare, the other 
crowned with pines ; and if the spectator is there in 
the early morning, there may he a gush of sunlight I 
coming in obliquely, which will give the last finish of 
beauty to that ultimate point of the view, 'riiroughout 
the ravine, the young larches, the most modern feature, 
are so intermingled with the well-grown beech, oak, 
birch, and hollies, as to gratify the eye, instead of 
ofTcnding it, as they too often do. There is a bridge ! 
below, just seen from this height, wliich will tempt the 1 
stranger to find his way down ; and there he will meet 
with two more, by means of which he will reach the 
fall. Here, among a wilderness of ferns and wild- 
flowcrs, he may sit in the cool damp abyss, watching 
the fall of waters into their clear rock- basin, till his ear 
is satisfied with their dash and flow, and his eye with 
the everlasting quiver of the ash-sprays, and swaying 
of the young birches whicli liang over from the ledges 
of the precipice. A path then leads him under the 
rocks, now on this side of the stream, and now on that, 
till he emerges from the ravine, and winds his way 
through the hazel copse to the gate, where the miller’s 
cart may be in wailing. 

Then he jofi along a tolerably level road, past 
homesteads, each overshadowed by its sycamore clump, 

— that luxury, introduced, we nrc told, within two 
hundred years, but now so common as to make one 
wonder what was in their stead before, — past wayside 
cisterns, where the waters from the hills are flowing in 
and out again the whole year round ; past fields which 
expand and brighten as Eskdale opens out tow'arcls the 
sea; past Santon Bridge, where the Trt runs to the bay I 
under an ivy-mantled bridge, through meadows and 
scattered woods; past Gosforth, a stirring and rising 
little town, where new dwellings, built of tlic red stone 
of the neighbourhood, arc rising on every hand ; up the 
hill whence there is a wide view of coast and sea, with 
the Isle of Man lying afar, so clear at times, when the 
wind is east, as that the shadows are seen filling the 
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Here the miller’s horse naturally turns its head, — 
for no one better understands its master's business,— 
to trot back again to Bout ; and the traveller is left to 
order dinner, to be ready for his return from the Abbey. 
If he wishes for shade and quietness, to prepare mind 
and body for what he is next to see, he will go down 
through the inn garden, to the bridge, and perhaps 
waste an hour in watching the gush of the Culder past 
the curve of the red rock, and into the brown shadow 
of tlie low bridge, beneath which the vivid green ferns | 
wave without ceasing. It is but a mile to the Abbey. 
Having gone through the village, and past the bare 
new red Church, he enters upon a scene so quiet, that 
a monkish feeling steals over him before he catches a 
sight of the Abbey. Nothing is heard as he passes 
along the shady road but the stroke of tlic woodman's 
axe, or the shock of a falling tree, or the whirr of the 
bustling magpie, or the pipe of the thrush, unsubdued 
by the noonday heat. The squirrel, perhaps, hies 
across the road ; and where the sunshine streams in 
under the tent of a spreading beech, a pair of white 
butterflies may chase each other with a dancing flight 
round its trunk up into the lucent green shadow ; but 
no rude sounds or sights mar tiic repose sacred in his 
mind to the old Cistercians who trod these ways in 
peace while all the world besides was at war. 

At the end of a mile he looks about for the ruins, — on 
hia right hand. He secs a Uunpling avenue, and thinks 
ne will try it ; so he ventures upon opening the gate, 
and advances under the chestnuts, limes, and beeches, 
till lie perceives somewhat under their sw^eeping branches 
which shows him that he is right. The greensward at 
the outlet is so bright as to have the cfFect of a gleam 
of mild sunshine, even on a shady day or after sunset ; 
and, springing clear from this sward, rise to the left the 
lofty pointed arches of the old ruin, in noble propor- 
tions, disclosing beyond a Jong perspective of grassy 
lawn and sombre wroods. The Abbey is built of the 
red sandstone of the neighbourhood, now sobered down 
by time (it was founded in a. n. 1134) into the richest 
and softest tint that the eye could desire. But little is 
known of it beyond its date and the name of its founder, 
Ranulph, son of the first Ranulph Meschincs, a 
Norman noble. The Cliurch was small, as the scanty 
remains show ; and the Monastery, w’hich now looks 
like a continuation of the same building, could not have 
contained a numerous company. From the fragments 
of efligies preserved, it appears that some eminent per- 
sons were buried hero ; but who these knights and 
nobles were, there is no record available to tell, care- 
fully as these memorials were wrought to secure the 
immortality of earth. 

The eye is first fixed by the remains of the tower, 
from whose roofless summit dangles the tufted ivy, and 
whose base is embossed by the small lilac blossoms of 
the antirrhinum ; but at last the great charm is found 
in the aisle of clustered pillars. Almost the whole 
aisle is still connected by the cornice and 


bloom, climbing up till they grow down again on the 
other side. The traveller will wander in and out 
among these pillars, and into the sombre corner where 
the tall ash grows over towards the old tower wall, 
making a sort of tent in the recess ; he will look into 
every niche and damp cell in the conventual apart- 
ments, and go down to the red and tufted and broken 
river-banks, and watch its stream leaping and rushing 
along in its deep channel, under the over-arching trees, 
and he will say to himself, how well the old monks 
knew how to choose tlicir dwelling-places, and what it 
must have been to the earnest and pious among these 
Cistercians to pace their river-bank, hidden in the 
shade, and to attune their thoughts to the unceasing 
music of the Calder flowing by. After all, it is a pity 
not to contemplate this place in the evening. It is a 
fine thing to sec the shadow's flung upon the sward, 
sharp in the broad sunshine, and to have the eye 
caught by the burnish of the ivy, and the sense soothed 
by the shade of the avenue : but the scene is sweeter 
when there is just glow enough in the w'est to bring 
out vividly the projections and recesses of the ruins ; 
and W'hen the golden moon hangs over the eastern 
mass of tree-tops, ready to give her light as the glow' 
dissolves ; and when the rooks are winging their way to 
settle for the night in the nearest wood. 

Calder Abbey is on the estate of Captain Irwin, 
whose house, a plain substantial dwelling, stands rather 
too near the ruins. As lie did not build it, this is no 
fault of his ; and he docs what he can in carefully 
preserving the Abbey, and permitting the freest access 
to it. 

From Calder Bridge the traveller should take a car 
to Ennerdale Bridge, or the Boat-house, a public-houj^e 
at the foot of Ennerdale Water, wdiere he may usually 
find accommodation for the night. Few visitors come 
to this lake, because it is not easily accessible, except 
to pedestrians, from any quarter but the west. It is, 
however, well worth a visit from the independent 
walker, w'ho can find liis w'ay out again over the eastern 
fells. 

i.et the proudest and most independent traveller, 
however, not be too proud and independent to take a 
guide in wild and unknown places. When he studies 
his map, and sees a track marked straight from one 
point to another, he cannot conceive of any danger; 
and lie throw's on Jiis knapsack, takes his stick, and, 
with a compass in his pocket, does not doubt that he 
may defy all the misleading powers of heaven and 
earth. But, once out of reach of human help, he may 
find his case not so plain as he thought. Instead of 
one path, as marked on his map, he may find three . 
and perhaps the one on his map may have disappeared 
in a swamp, or under recent accidents. He finds him- 
self on the edge of a precipice, and does not know how 
far to go back. He finds the bog deepen, and thinks 
he can scarcely be in the right road. He finds a land- 
slip, which compels him to make a wide citcuit ; and 
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•ncantimc it is growing dusk. IVoj’st of aJIt a fog in:iy 
come on at any moment; and there is an end of all 
security to one who does not know the little wayside 
marks which guide the slie])herd in such a case. In 
every part of the region, talcs are current of the loss of 
life, under such circumstances, even of natives, besides 
the accidents by snow, tliere arc records of some in 
almost every dale, of deatli by fog, wet, fatigue, or fall, 
'v\here the lost were much fitter for mountain expeditions 
llian any stranger can be. 

In every direction from the foot of Knuerdale Water, 
except the roads behind him, tlu* traveller will have to 
cross mountain or moor, — either immediately, or when 
llie road becomes a iiu’rc track beyond the liead of the 
lake ; and he should inquire for a guide at onci‘, or j 
learn the probability of his obtaining one at his point of 
entrance upon the Fell. Wc could hardly give a better 
warning on this head than by telling what Ijefel us in 
tliis very neighbourhood. We ]n*oposed, a party of 
three, to cross lilake Kell to Scale Hill, by a track dis- 
tinctly marked in the map, and which, accoiding to it 
and tin' (Inide-book, would be more diflicult to miss 
than to find. Hut meeting with uniform answers from 
all of whom we inquired along the previous road, as to 
the difbculty to strangers of linding the path over the 
Kell, :f any adverse circumstances should occur, wc 
stopped at the Ihiat House to in(|uire for a gifulc. It 
was Jong douhtfid whether we could procure one; and 
while the seareli was making, we lay on the shingle on 
llie margin of the lak(‘, rather jierph xed as to our 
eoiu’S(‘ if no guide eijiild he had. 'Idle waters grew 
grayer and rougher while we waited: hut we thought 
no more of this than that the 'wind would be refreshing 
during the ascent; ami the heat that day was intense. 
Soon, the inesseiigt r relnrm'd with tin; news that a guide 
wr)uhl await u;i at the distance of a few fields; and 
when w’e met him, we lound that the W'alk was not more 
than six miles; — a men; trifle on an afternoon of toler- 
able eooliu-ss : so we ei)nsidcre<.l our all’airs comlortahly 
settled, and set off uj) the J'ell, ;di in good spirits and 
secuiity. The lieat was still very gri'at ; so wa* took 
our time, and lagged behind the guide, tluiugh he car- 
ried onr knapsacks. He was a qniet-lookiiig, elderly 
inoiuitaiiieer, who apjieaved to wa]k very slowly; but 
his progress was great compared with ours, fnim the 
unifwrinity and continuity of his ])ace. In the w«)rsl 
part of our transit, T tried the effect of following close 
heliind him, and jmttiiig my h-et into liis footsteps ; 
and I was surprised to find with what ease and rapidity 
I got on. 

At first, we stopped frequently, to sit dowm and drink 
from the streams that crossed the track, or flowed beside 
it • and during tlicsc halts we obsi;rved H at the black- 
ness Avliicli liad for some lime been rqipeariiig in the 
west, now completely shrouded the sea. Next, wc 
remarked that while the win., still blew in our faces,— 
that is, from the north-east, — the mass of western clouds 
was evidently climbing the sky. The guide quietly 
observed that there would be rain by-and-by. Next, 
when we were in the middle of the wide Fell, and wc 


I saw how puzzled we should have been to find a path 
I while winding among (he swampy places, even in the 
I calmest weather, we pointed out to one another how 
the light fleeces of cloud below' the black mass swept 
round in a circle, following each other like straws in an 
eddy. Soon, the dark mass came driving up at such 
a rate lliat it w'as clear we should not achieve onr tr.insit 
in good weather. The dense mist was presently upon ns. 

On looking behind, to watch its rate of advance, I saw' 
a few' flashes of lightning burst from it. 'J'lu; tlinnder i 
bad fur some time been growling afiir, almost iiicessantly. ! 
The moment before tiu' explosion of the storm was 
more like a dream than ])erhaj)s any a(;tual experience ^ 

I ever had. We were walking on wild ground, now 
ascending, now' descending, a deep 'J’arn (^Kluiitern 'I’arn ) 
on our right hand, our feet treading on slippery rushes, 
or still more slippery grass : the air was dark as during 
an eclipse; and heavy mists drovi' j)ast from bchiinl, 
just at the levc.l of our Inads, and sinking every mo- 
ment ; whih; before ns, and far, far below ns — dow'ii as 
in a difii'rt nf world lay Ihillermere, and tin* iieigli- 
hi)nring vales, sleeping in the ealmi'st sunshine. 'I'lie 
contrast of that warm pieliin', with ils \ellow lights and 
soft blue shadows, with the tiirbulein’e, and chill, and 
gloom of the stali»)n from which we viev\ed it, made mo 
feel tins the newest scene I had witnessed for many a 
year. I had but a moment to look at it; Ihr not only 
did the clouds close dow'u before iny eyes, hut ihi* wind 
scudded round to tljc o])posite point of the compass, 
throwing m»' flat as it passed. Within a fi \v minutes, 

I had several falls, fn)m the force of the wind and the 
treaelury of llu' ground, — now, in ;i trice, a medle\ of 
small streams. It was imj)ossil)h; to slo[) the i';ui(h‘, 
much as I wanted to a.>k him to look hack now and 
then, to see to the. safety of my et)mpanions in tlu‘ rciir. 

In the roar of the Idast, and the crash of the thuiuhr, 
and the pelt of the hail, I might as well hojx' to inakc* 
the elements hear. So it w'as neci ssary to kecj) up m\ 
pace, titat lu‘ might not stride away from us entirely ; 
my companions making a similar effort to ki'cp up with 
me. Through stumblings and sliding;; innumerable, 
thi'v did this,— tlu; lightning pla\ing about our faces 
the while, like a will-o’-the-wisp on the fai-e of a hog. 

'I’lie hail and rain had dremlted us to the skill in three 
minutes. 'I'he first liailstoiiLS penetrated to the skin, 
'riiey wi‘iv driven in at every opining of our clothes; 
they cut onr ni’cks liehiiid, and filled our shoes. Onr 
hats were immediately soaked through, and our hair 
nringiiig wet. 'I'hi' llmiider S' emed to roll on onr very 
skulls. In this weather we went plunging on for four 
miles, through spongy hogs, turbid streams, whos«‘ 
bridges of stones were eovi'red by the rushing waters, 
or by narrow pathways, each one of which was eon- 
verted by the storm into an impetuous brook, WJu n 
wo liad descended into a region where we could hear 
ourselves speak, we congratulated one another on our 
prudence in having engaged a guide. Without him, 
liow should we liavc known the path from the brook, 
or have guessed where w’c might ford the streams, whose 
bridges were out of sight i Two liorsea, we aftcrw'ards 
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heard, were killed (»u the I\dl in that storm : and we 
should never have eoinc dowm, w'c wa'ro persuaded, it’ 
we had been left to wander by ourselves, Iwen in the 
clearest and safest weather, it is well worth one’s live 
shillings to be free from the responsibility of flndinuj the 
way, — free of one’s knapsaek, — free to deliver up one’s 
attention to the onjoyineiit of llie distant scenery, and 
of the cliaracteristic coininniiications of the f'liidc. 

Not far from hence, an incxi)erienced tonvist passed 
a day rather curiously, in the autumn of 184!2, from 
starting without a guide from Wastdale Head over the 
Fell to Ruttennere. “ After wandering about for some 
time, he missed tlie road, and, instead of getting into 
lluttermere by the pass of Scarf Gap, be took the deep 
ravine betw^een Xirkfell and the Gable, and arrived 
(without finding out bis mistake) at the precise ])oint 
from which be bad started, having made a circuit of 
many miles.”* That is, he spent bis energies in walk- 
ing completely round the same mountain. 

The chief danger m such adventures on the Fells is 
from the bodily exhausthm caused by conflict wuth the 
elements in such cxposc'ti places. I have encouiih*red 
a wind at the top of a pass which blew so continuously, 
as ^ve\\ as vehemently, that I iiii ])ersuaded I could not 
have lived half an b-ar, if exposed .vitboiit shelter, or 
possibility of retreat. One is astonished at the effect, 
after the first minute, of a continuous wind too strong 
to stand in : ..fter the second, exhaustion begins ; 

* A Coni])lcte Guide tr, :he Lakes (ISI.f), p. 6!h 


and a mimito or two more brings a feeling of some 
alarm. Floods of rain are rather cxliliarating in w'ariii 
Weather, at mid-day; hut the number of victims to 
heavy rain in tliio district fduAvs what, it must he to eii 
counter it in cold wcatluT, and after too much fatigue. 
I’lin e men, residents of Kentmere and Staveley, were 
lost in jdaces quite familiar to them, a few seasons ago. 
A stout woodman and his son, and a tailor of tlieir 
rie(|uaintanee, went up tow^ards High Street to fish, in 
late autumn : they w'cre so worn out and drencli(‘d 
with heavy rain on their return, that they died in the 
descent. From the situation cjf the bodies the relatives 
were ])ersuad('d that the strong w'oodman might have 
escaped, hut that lie would not leave his hoy and less 
hardy comrade. It is a fearful mistake in pedestrian 
tourists to underrate the force of storms upon the Fells. 

A little beyond Calder IJridgo, the road to Ennerdale 
turns lip to the riglit from the main road to Egremoiit 
and Vfhitehavcn. It passes over bare fells, where the 
li(*at is excessive on a sultry day : hut the views are 
fine, of the coast and sea as far as the headland of St. 
Rees. Relow lies the little town of Egremont, of Norman 
name (the Mount of Sorrow'), and distinguished by 
Norman traditions. It was at the gateway of Egremont 
Castle that the horn was hung, in crusading days, which 
was twice blown by the gallant Sir Eustace dc Lucy. 
As the Cumberlanders tell, Sir Eustace and his brother 
Hubert rode forth together to the Holy Wars ; and Sir 
Eustace blew the horn, saying to his brother, “ If I f^^^ 
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in Palestine, do lliou return and blow this horn, and 
take possession ; that Egreinont may not be without a 
Lucy for its lord." In Palestine, ambition of this lord- 
ship so took possession of Hubert, that he hired rufllans 
to drown his brother in the Jordan : and the ruflians as- 
sured him that tho deed was done. He returned home, 
nnd stole into tho castlo by night, not daring to sound 
the horn. But lie soon plucked up spirit, and drowned 
his remorse in revels. In the midst of a hanqnet, one 
(lay, the horn was heard, sounding such a blast that tho 
t flioos came back from tho fells, after slavtling tho red 
(l('er from his covert, and the wild boar from his drink- 
ing at the tarn. Hubert knew tliat none but Eustace 
roukl or would so sound the horn : and he fled by a 
postern while Sir Eustace entered by the gate. Long 
;,(lor the wretched Hubert came to ask forgiveness from 
I'.is hroth(?r; ami, having obtained it, retired to a con- 
vent, where lie practised penance till lie died. The 
uiins of this castle stand on an eminenee to the west of 
the town, which, with its liftern tliousaiid inliahitants, i 
is now commonplace enoiigli. | 

The road passes nndin* the hill Uevcllii (another 
Norman name), and approaches linncrdalc Water at its 
finest end. (Cut, p. 82.) The lake is two miles and ;i ; 
half long; and at this lower (md the mountains eomo | 
down al.riiptly to the watm*. Tlie traveller must take the 
road along its northern shore, as there is no room for 
a palli on the southern ; and pursue his way to the 
liead of the lake, having the line summits of the Pillar 
and Kirk fell before him as he goes. When he has left 
the lake liehiiul him, he follows still the norllicin hank , 
of the little river ]ji/,a, which Hows into it, for a mile 
:iiid a half, till he comes to the fanii-houso in Giller- 
thwaite, wlierc he is to iiiquiri! for a guide. Tho guide 
will lead him on beside tlie stream, not crossing it till 
near its source, wdien they will turn to llie riglit, up 
Iliacksail, in search of the brook, which will show them 
the way down to Wastdale Head. I'lic distinguishing 
fvalures of this walk arc (lie two great mountains, tlic 
isolated Pillar on the riglit, rising to the height of 
feet, and its craggy and ])rccipitous sides forbid- 
ding tlie thought of aseent; and Kirkfell, round whose j 
base the “ inexj)(?rienced tourist” took liis long day's j 
widk. The ascent of this pass is stc-ep and rocky; and 
^ its ridge is so narrow, that from it may be seen, by 
1 only turning the head, the vale from which the traveller j 
lias mounted, and that into which he is about to | 
descend ; that is, behind him, Gillevtbwaite, with its j 
' ( ireiilar green level, dropped over witli wood, its fariii- 

; lioiise, and stream, and lake outlet ; and, before biiii, 
^•Itisedale, the wild valley which winds aw'ay between 
I Kirkfell and VewbaiTow, and disclosi'‘^ in front the 
: great central summits of Scawfell and Bowfell — the 

ndlying point of our winding exposition. Even here, 

•1 ^vith these landmarks in sight, travellers have missed 
jj the way to Wastdale Head. Some years ago, three 
)\ young ladies, corning from Buttermerc, dismissed their 

I guide at this point, having taken his directions how' to 
proceed. They had five or six hours of daylight before 
-hem; but they wandered about till daylight again 


before they saw a bouse. They got to the left of a 
beck instead of the right, became bewildered, and din 
not reach the valley till three in the morning. 

Wastdale Head is better known, year by year ; and 
every one who has visited it will send others to enjoy 
its glorious beauty. It is one of those perfect levels, 
shut in by lake and mountains, which give a dilfcreiit 
impression from any other kind of scenery in the w orld. 

The mountain passes themselves arc so high as to leave 
no appearance of outlet except hy the lake; and of 
these passes there arc hut two — the one we are de- 
scribing, nnd that over Sty Head, w'liich, seen from 
any' point, looks prodigiously steep, as indeed it is, 
though we have sren the iinprcs>-i<uis of horse-shoes 
upon it. Tlio i'Tcen and perfect level, to which the 
mountains come down witli a sheer sw'cc]), is partly 
divided olf into fichls, the stone fences of wdiich are 
provided with that primitivii sort of stile — stones pro- 
jecting in oblique order. A few fanii-hoiiscs are si-t 
down among tliesc fn lds, liere and there, on the bends 
of the rushing and gurgling stream. Tn its own sepa- 
rate enclosure is the ehajiel. — the humhlcst of chapels, 

— Avitli its three windows, one at each side, and one at 
tho east end, and its skylight over tlu; pulpit, .and its 
eight ])ews. There is now a school, A chapel and a 
school, and no jmblic-hon.se or inn ! Long may it he 
so ! A lady who lived some time in this nook look 
ail interest in the children ; and, finding that twTiity 
might he mustered, she odt'red a guinea a year towards 
a school. Two gentlemen, who made this ihtar head- 
qiinrlers for nine nights, whih' exploring the mountains, 
left a little money for tlu‘ same purpose. The inhabit- 
ants enlerlaiii a schoolmaster on “whittle gate”* terms 
e., he boards at tlie farm-houses in turn; and an 
old man l(d<l ns the otlu r day that the plan prospers. 

“ He gels them on very will,” says the old man ; “and 
particularly' in tlie spelling. lie thinks that if they 
can spell, they can do all the rest.” Wo certainly 
wished, here and elsewhere — indeed, almost throughout 
the region — that gooil spelling would ensure personal 
eleanlin(">s. 'I'lio eliildren certainly do not get on in 
that, how'cver they may jirospc'i* with their spelling. 

'Tho schoolmaster may think that this is not included 
in his province ; hut perhaps, if lie and the clergyman 
w'erc to Insist, patiently and .seriously, that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” tln*}^ miidit work a reform in the 
next generation. The dwellings an', in some respects, 
a pattern of neatness in tin', rural dislricts. The beds 
are ])erfectly liixmions in this respect. You might cat 
i your dinner off the slate floor or the deal table ; and 
pots and pans make a shining array ; hut it is best for 
one’s own eoiiifort, in certain of the dale.s, not to look ! 
at tlie children’s liair, or the babies’ faces, or anybodyks ( 
skin or teeth. Tliis must be from ignorance ; for these 
same people are living in the midst of plenty. There 
are places where tliey employ a dancing-master for 
several weeks of the year, and dress gaudily in the 
(lancing season. They attend fairs in good style, and 

* This term desevlbcs the giic.st us putting in hi# whittle 
^his knife) uniong the provision.s of the family'. 
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support a sclioolmasfcr, riiitl fee tlic elergyniati. Is it 
not possible to educate them up to a decent point of 
personal cleanliness if If parents fail to train their 
children to it, and the example of gfiod haliits here and 
lliere does not spread, is it not the hiisiness of the 
pastor and the teacher to take the matter in hand ? It 
is time it was done. 

As we have said, there is no inn at Wastdalc Head. 
Within the memory of the existing generation a stranger 
was a very rare sight. The 'rysons, wlio dwelt in tlie 
dale head lialf a century ago, used to open their doors 
to any one who dropped down from the passes, as a 
mere matter of necessity, as any one would house? a 
traveller coming in from among the snows. At any 
hour of the day or night, Tyson would weleonu? such 
a wanderer to the family accunuiiodations, and then 
guide him on his way out. 11 ut siudi chauco wayfarers 
I told of the beauty <jf the nook ; and others came. Of 
late years there have heeri so many that llitson tlu' 
younger and his wife, who now ()cen])y llie dwelling- 
house, have increased its accommodations ; so that they 
can lodge and board, in homely comfort, several guests. 
And very comfortable the place is, with its nice beds, 
good bread, eggs, potatoes, cheese, bacon and tea, and 
the kindness and goodvvill of host and hostess. 

Is there any traveller Avho needs a warning to be 
^ carirful not to get any hospita.’de nw'untaineer into 
I trouble about Excise matters? T' is painful to think 
— but necessary to tell — how ih*- generous hospitality 
of the dalesmen has occasionally been abused for llie 
advantage of Excise informers. In a farm-house in 
Langdale the owner has been three times lined for 
furnishing a draught of beer to a thirsty traveller, wl\o 
pressed for it, and afterwards laid down money, includ- 
ing the beer in the payuient for the bread and cheese, 
thus bringing the case, within the reach of the law^ ; so 
that the farmer now, fearing the kind feelings of his 
own family in his absence, kee])s no beer for his own 
I drinking. Hero there, a resident who, living in 
comfort, has yet but little to do with money, lias been 
' heavily and long oppressed by the imposition of a fine 
and costs, for permitting a stranger to hire his horse 
and cart. The simple-minded people were long in 


learning the ways of the law, in its interference with 
their hospitality to wayfarers: and even those who 
understand the case, and are on their guard, have sonu’- 
times been cruelly used, as an adventure (jf Jolin Hit- 
scuds may show. 

One (?V(-‘ning, in a time of had weather, wlnm bo'.li 
father and son were absent, a party arrived from om? 
of the jiasses. apparently much exhausted, and asked 
hospitality of John Uitsoii’s wife. She did her best to 
make them comfortable ; but, cautioned by her hus- 
band, she declined to supply any but the most indubi- 
table articles of ri‘fresliment : and this, though sln' 
n<.*ver makes any charge, but takes what her guests 
think propiT to give. 'I'lie fellow who came to entrap 
ner — no traveller, but an informer by trade — com- 
plained movingly of fatigue and exlianstion, and im- 
plored iier to let him have a little whiskey. She long 
refused, saying that she did not snpplv it; but lie so 
appealed to her compassion, that at last she told him 
tin re was some in the cupboard, and he miglit help 
himself. "When going away, llie asked Avhat there was 
to pay. Slio answered — “Nothing for the whiskey; 
for the rest, wluit he pleased.” He made out that it 
would he, without tin' whiskey, so much : and he should 
lay down so much more : w'ould tliat do ? She replied, 
“If ho pleased;” and set them forth on their way. 
Snell was the transaction which the wretch went 
straight to report, and whivdi he so reported as that 
John Ritson was lim'd twenty pounds, and charged 
with the costs — a heavy sum to a dalesman, wdio lives 
almost entirely on tlie produce of his farm, and is far 
out of the way of towms and markets. One such 
case should be a sullicient w'arning to a traveller not 
to ask for any exciscable articles in private dwellings 
in these dales ; lest one infringement of the law should 
I tempt to a repetition of an act considered innocent and 
! merely hospitable, and the informer find his way in 
’ at last. 

I If the traveller mcar.' to ascend Scawfell the next 
I day, he should see Wastwater this evening, which he 
I can very well do after his moderate walk from the 
1 Enncrdale Boat House. This is not the best w'ay of 
I seeing Wastwater, wliicli should be approached from j 




the other end : but he ennnot liavc; everything al the 
very best here, any more than in other passages of 
human life: and he may yet see Wastwater in tlie l)est 
way, if he will walk four miles from Ritsoii’s without 
looking behind him. Then he will have the glory ot 
the scene on his return ; and there is quite enough for 
him to enjoy on his way down, in the spectacle of the 
Screes, A\iLh the still and gray lake lying at tlic base — 
quite up to the base — of their prodigious sweep. The 
Screes form the south-eastern shore of the lake, which 
is three miles and a half long. The line of this singular 
range is almost unbroken. The crest consists of crags, 
hare of vegetation, except where a mere tuft or drip 
of ferns sprouts out at long intervals. At about a third 
of the way down, these crags arc hidden by a slope of 
debris^ slanting into the lake. This expanse of rotten 
I stone and red gravel, streaked with the colours found 


where iron is present, is so loose that it is believed not 
even a goat could climb it. No man ever attempts it; 
so there it lies from year to year, untouched but by 
the forces of Nature. The summer thunderstorm and 
the winter tempest sometimes shiver the. loosely-com- 
pacted crags abovt' : and tlien, when a mass comes 
tliuiidcring down, and splashes into the lake, the whole 
range feels tlie shock, and slides of stones rush into 
the waters, and clouds of dust rise into the air. The 
accessible side of the lake affords a charming walk — 
the road winds so easily among the promontories and 
hays. 

At the end of his four miles, the traveller may turn 
his head ; and then he will see reason for this being 
called the most sublime of the lakes. We have seen 
it in the sunny morning, and in the calm gray evening, 
when a pearly light lay upon the waters ; and again 
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when heavy black clouds gathered about the stern 
mountain summits; and we have Ibuud it truly im- 
posing under every asj)eet. 

As ho returns, tlu; traveller will see as noble a group 
of momitains closing in Wastdale, as he can look upon 
from any one spot of (he district. Carrying his eyes 
along from the Scr< es o])posite, ho sees next them the 
great Scawfell suniinits, which he hopes to reach to- 
morrow. (Jreat l')nd jK'eps over the ridge of Lingmcll : 
and Lingmell (the lower slope of ScawfcH), projects 
boldly into the dale, at the head of the lake. Great 
Gable closes in the whole pass. Next to it Yewbarrow 
advances towards him on his own side; and nearer, 
Middlefell ; and he is standing under Buckbarrow. 
All these giiinl hills seem to grow, and deepen and 
darken as he advances among them, till he arrives at 
the rich green levels of the dale, and rejoices that they 
now fill the area which was once evidently occupied 
by the waters of the still retreating lake. 

If it 1)0 still daylight, he had better go to bed not- 
withstanding : for he cannot be too early astir in the 
morning. John llitsoii will get him up Scawfell in 
time to SCO the sun rise, if he wishes it. AVhcii we 
made the attempt (in which wo were bafUed) w'e rose 
at two, when the summer dawn was near breaking; 
and the walk up Ibo dale towards Pease Gbyll was 
delicious, with the clear light brightening i>ver Great 
hhul, and the fragment of a moon hanging over Scaw- 
fell, After half an hour’s walk, we bi'gaii to climb ; 
and w'cre soon gratified by line glimj)scs into the abyss 
of Pease Gliyll, W'hieli gaped below us on the right, a 
rocky chasm, into and through which rushed a stream 
from the heights. Here, liow'cvcr, it hccaine evident 
to us how great was our in is fortune in John ilitson’s 
having been absent on our arrival. Our guide, a very 
old man, w’as uncertain and changeable about the way 
by which he should take ns ; and ho ap])eared far from 
strong enough to attempt an ascent so formidable, 
among prcci|)itons locks, hjose stones, and slippery | 
turf; sn wa* were compelled to eliaiige our plan. We | 
made him learl ns ov(’r the lower ridges to I’^^k llaiise, * 
on our way to Jjan'»;dale, by Sty Head and Sprinkling 
'I’ams — a glorious mountain walk enough to tlmsc 
whoso heads an? not full of ambition lo look abroad 
from the Pikes. 

The best way to begin (lie asctmt, for those who do 
not think the sight of Pease Gliyll w'orth the additional 
toil, is up Tjingmell, w'hich may be reached either by 
boat up the lake, or from llitsou’s house. The dis- 
tance from the base cC l/mgmell to the sumijiit of 
Scawfell is about three miles; and the most active 
order of climbers may aeliicve the ascent in an hour 
and a half. But b i - Ui lifi to pause on the ridge of 
Lingmell, to see the ghiriou^ view' there. There is 
always su/ll''h'nt m.eertulnty about the w'eatlier, to the 
last !. .ment, n climaie like oui.,, to make it wise to 
obtain w'hat can be bad iii the course of an ascent to a 
verve’ vat. 1 ]K*ak like tiiut of Scaw'foll, where a rapid 
congregation of vapours may shut out every object from 
the longing eye, at the instant of its greatest expecta- 


tion. V rom this ridge, a sweeping course, over slopes, 
now of stones, and now' of that species of moss which 
is the food of the reindeer, leads the traveller to tiu* 
summit, and places him on the loftiest point in Lug- 
land, at a height of 8160 feet above the sea. The 
lower Pike, long supposed to be the loftiest of the two, 
is .3100 foot above the sea, and stands about 250 yards 
south-east of its companion, being separated from it by 
the remarkable chasm called Mickledorc (Great Door). 

Of the view from the summit w'e have the best ac- 
count that could be desired in a letter from a friend of 
Mr. Wordsw'orth’s, w'hicli is found in Mr. W.’s Guide 
to the Lakes : “ On the summit of the Pike,” s iys the 
writer, “ which we gained after much toil, thongli 
without difiiculty, there was not a breath of air to siir 
even the papers containing oiir refreshment, as they 
lay spread out upon a rock. The stillness seemed in 
he not of this world: we paused, and kept silence to 
listen, and no sound could he heard: the Scawh 11 
cataracts were voiceless to us ; and there was not an 
insect to hum in the air. The vales which w’e had 
seen from Esk Ilause lay yet in view ; and, side by 
side with lilskdalc, we now saw the sister Vale of 
Donnerdale terminated by the Duddon sands. But the 
majesty of the mountains holow', and close to us, is in>t, 
to be conceived. Wc now beheld the whole mass of 
Great Gahle from its base —the Den of AV.istdale at 
our feet — a gulf immeasurable; Gras. .moor, and Ih.- 
other mountains of (’rummoek ; Ennerdale and it^ 
mountains; and the sea beyond! We sat down t - 
our repast, and gh'idly w’ould wo have tempered oui 
beverage (for there was no widl or spring' near us), with 
such a supply of delicious water as W'O might have 
piocured, had wo been on the rival summit of Great 
Gable ; fur o.i its highest point is a small triangular 
ifcoptaelo in the iiativi* rock, W'hieh, the shcj)herds say, 
is never dry. There we might have slaked our thirst 
plenleously with a pure ^{md celestial liquid; for lb e 
cup or basin, it ajipears, h.is no other feeder than the 
dews ol' luaven, (lie showers, the vapours, the lio:ir 
frost, and the spotless snow. While we were gazing 
around, ‘Look,’ I exclaimed, ‘ .it yon ship upon tile 
glilteriiig sea 1’ ‘ Is it ;i sliip ?’ re])lied our slieplieiti 

guide. ‘ It can he nothing else,’ interposed my cum- 
jianion. ‘ I cannot he mist.'iken ; 1 am so accustomed 
to the appearance of ships at se.a.’ The guide dropped 
the argument ; hut, before a minute w'as gone, he 
(piietly said, ‘ Now look at your ship — it is changed 
into a horse I’ So it v/as ; a horse with a gallant neck 
and head. We laughed heartily ; ami I hope, when 
again inclined to be jiositivc, 1 may remember the ship 
and ibc horse upon the glittering sea ; and the calm 
confidence, yet submissiveiicss, of our wise man of the 
mountains, who certainly had more knowledge of the 
clouds than wo, >\]iatevcr might be our knowledge ol 
ships. 

“ I know not how long we rniglit have remained on 
ilie summit of the Pike, witliout a thought of moving, 
had not our guide wariieu us that wc must not linger ; 
for a storm was coming, Wc looked in vain to espy 
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the wj;ns of it. Mountains, vales, and sea were touched 
with the clear light of the sun. ‘ It is there,* said he 
pointing to the sea beyond Whitehaven ; and there we 
perceived a light vapour, unnoticcable but by a she])- 
herd accustomed to watch all mountain bodings. We 
gazed around again, and yet again, unwilling to lose 
the remembrance of what lay before us in that moun- 
tain solitude ; and then prepared to depart. Mean while 
the air changed to cold, and wo saw that tiny vapour 
swelled into mighty masses of clond, which came 
boiling over the mountains. Great Gable, llelvellyn, 
and Skiddaw were wrapped in storm ; yet Langdale, 
and tlie mountains in that quarter, remained all bright 
in sunshine. Soon the storm reached us ; we shi.ltercd 
under a crag ; and, almost as rapidly as it liad come, it 
passed away, and left us free to observe the struggles 
of gloom and sunshine in other quarters. I.:ingdale 
now had its share, and tlie Pikes of Langdale W(‘n‘ 
decorated by two splendid rainbows. ISkiddaw, also, 
had his own rainhoAVs. Ih fore we again ivaelu-d Jv»k 
Ilanse, every cloud liad vanished from every summit. 
J ought to have jiK'nlionod, that round tlio top of 
Scawfell Pike not a blade of grass is to be seen. 
Cushions or tufts of moss, parched and brown, app* !i‘ 
between the huge blocks and stones, that lie in heaps 
on all sides to a great dis^ance, like rkehdons or hones 
of the earth Jiot needed at tlie creation, and tla*re IlII 
to he covered with never-dying lichen:;, uhieh tli«‘ 
clouds and dews nourish ; and adonitd with eo]i)urs of 
vivid and ex({iii&ito beauty. Phjuers, tlie most hrilliaiit 
feathers, and even gnus, teareely sinpasj i.i colouring 
some of those masses of stone winch no Ininian eye 
beholds, except the shepherd or traveller he led thither 
l\V curiosity ; and how seldom must this happen ! I''».r 
the other eminence is the one Ai.^ited by tlie adven- 
turous stranger; find tin* shepherd has no indneeineni 
to ascend the Pike in (jiicsl of Ids sheep ; no food being 
there to tempt them. M'o eertaiidy Avere singularly 
favoured in the weatlier ; for Avheii we AVere seated on 
the suiiiUiit, our coiidnclor, turning his eyes llioiighl- 
fuily round, said, ‘ I do not kinnv that in my Avhole 
I Avas ever, at any season af the year, so high up'on 
the im)Uiitaiiis on so culm a day.’ (It AVas the 7tli of 
Oetolrer.)” 

From other visitors avo learn that Tngh'horough, in 
Vorkshire, and uoav and then tlie Welsh mountains, 
are, visible from this summit. 

Our traveller, about to conclude his circuit by de- 
scending upon the Duddoii, must uoav make Ids Avay 
doAvn first to I’isk llaiisc, a central ridge, Avhich com- 
niaiuls, to singular advantage, a nninl’er of the leading 
valleys of the district, and sends down its lirst waters 
to the Ksk, On the sau’C morning, that 7th of Octo- 
ber, the lettcr-writ(?r above quoted saAV it thus ; — 
“ . . . Three distinct vicAvs. On one side, the con- 
tinuous vale of Borrowdale, Keswick, and BasscntliAvaite, 
with Skiddaw, Helvellyii, Saddleback, and numerous 
other mountains, and, in the distance, the Solway Frith, 
and the mountains of Scotland ; on the other side, and 
below us, the Langdale Pikes, their oavii vale below 


(hem ; Windermere ; ami far beyond Windermere, Ingl^ 
borougli, ill Yorkshire. But how shall 1 speak of the 
dcliciousness of tlie third ])rospeet ! At this time, that 
was most favoured by sunshine and shadi*. The green 
vale of l‘lsk, deep and green, Avilh its glittering serpent- 
stream, lay below us ; and on Ave looked to the moun- 
tains near the sea, — Blackeomb pre-eiuinont, — and still 
beyond, to the sea itself, in dazzling brightness. 
Turning round, we saAV the mountains of Wasldalc in 
tiiimill ; t») our riglit, (Jroat Gable, — the loftiest; a dis- 
tinct and huge form, though the middle of the inouiitaiii 
AA'as, to oiir eyes, as its base.” When aa'c were on Ksk 
Ilanse, the speelaele of these iliree lines of landscape was 
remarkable. 'foAvards Keswick the atmosphere was 
thick, just to the degree that gave a visionary cliaraetet 
to the long perspective. The lake of LciAvciit Water 
AVas hardly distinguishable from its shores, so tliat tlie 
wooded i:.laiuls and the town of KesAviek lay as if in 
air, still and unsiil>slant ial. Tn the direction of Ksk- 
ilalc all was bright and glittering; Avhile fnim Lang- 
dale and the head of Jioirowdale the Avhite mists came 
tu'iihling out towards ns, as if to stille us; and nothing 
could he seen except ;it intervals, w hen a Avliitf of wind 
disclosed long sweeps of the sides of the valleys, and 
stretelu's of the streams {ind holds below. It is these 
changes that give a singular charm to this mountain 
(list riel. 'I’he lesideiUs of the valleys, in their oeea- 
sional ascent to these heights, ne\cr see the scene twuc 
alike ; the gn at landmarks tliemselve-; lieing scarcely 
rLCognizahle blit by tlieir Ibrins. 

l*'rom this ridge tin; traveller may descend upon iho 
I'isk mid tlie Dnddon, whose sowrei'S lie near eaeh 
other ; and thus is completed the traverse of our first 
division. AVe now proceed to a survey of one of 
tlio most primitive valleys of the district, — lapped 
in by mountains ; it is reached by a descent from 
this iiiouiiiiiiii niichus into ita Ik-.k! oi i'ioriowdale. 
Tlie lii’ud of PoiTowdale is forked, by the mountaiii 
tilaramara being set down in tlie midst. We will de- 
scend into the Avestein vide, tliat of ScatliAvaile ; and 
end oiiu circuit by ascending the eastern, lliat of Stoiie- 
lliw’ait(‘. 

Borrow’dale Avas anciently called Boredale, having 
its name probably from the Avild hoars wliich used in 
former times to h.iunt the Avoody jiarL of Wustdale 
forest; the hill above it being called Styhead, where the 
SAvino Avere Avoiit to feed in the summer, and full 
down i i autumn into tliis dale, Avhere they fed upon 
nuts and acorns. Here are large Hocks of sheep; and 
anciently Avere mines ol lead and copper. Here also, 
in a very high and pi.Tpeiidieular rock called Eagle 
Crag, is every year an eyrie or nest of eagles.’* iJo 
says tJie old history.* 

We have to pass down by Styhead ; hut Ave sliall 
find no sA\ine there, summer or winter. No creature 
UOAV comes to drink at the tarn, the little clear rippling 
lake, Avhere the niountaineiT throws himself dowm to 
rest on the brink, Avlien lieatcd by tlie ascent Iroin tho 

♦ II ustory and Antiquities of WestiiimdamlandCuinber- 
laml,” h. p. hik Nicolsoii and Burn. 
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vales. lie has found everything sunny and dry, per- 
haps ; but here he sees, by the mi mite diamond drops 
resting tliick on the grass, that a cloud has lately 
stooped from its course, and refreshed the verdure in 
this retreat. It looks very tempting, this bright sheet 
of water ; but no creature now comes to drink, unless 
a sheep lUiay have strayed far from the flock, and in its 
t(*rror may yet venture to stoop to the water, wdth 
many a start and inti‘rval of listening, till, at the faint 
sound of the distant sheep-dog, it bounds away. Some 
persons have laughed at the expression, in a grave 
poem, of the ** solemn bleat” of 

a lamb left soni(?whcrc to itself. 

The plaintive sjarit of the solitude.” 

Jiut such persons cannot have met a stray sheep high 
on the mountains. 1'heir associations are of market- 
day in a town, or of droves of cattle in a dusty road. 
If they had ever felt the profound stillness of the 
higher rdls, and licard it broken by a single bleat, 
repeated and ]iot answered, they would be aware that 
there is as much solemnity as plaintivcness in the 
sound. Tt is a sport of ours in such jdaces tr) answer 
the bleat, when we are g<»ing in .‘^ueli a direction as not 
to mislead tin? wanderer. Sometimes w'e have thus 
gained the eoidideiiee of a single, lamb : sometimes we 
have gradually attracted a considerable luimbcr, be- 
guiled tlmm oil for a space, ami then left them won- 
dering. 

On [iroceeding down the pass, wc see no prospect 
below of ** nuts and acorns ” enough to feed swine in 
their own dale. There are crags oii evmy liand where 
eagles might build, and where they have built often 
(Miough to deprive us of the lark and other singing 
hird.s, whieh have thus been drivcai from the narrow' 
vales wliicli .assuredly they w'ould otlierwise liauut. 
When the angler leaves his home in the dale, in the 
early morning, he may not hope to see the lark spring 
from the furrow, and soar above the shadows of the 
hills ; nor will any other songster amuse his ear hut 
such as lie deep within the covert of the wood : hut 
when he is apju'oaehing the Tarn, high up on the moun- 
tain, and pauses to watedi the Iktous at their fishing, 
and the wild ducks on the i/rink, before he frightens 
them away, he witnesses a sm den alarm, before there 
can possibly be any notice of Ids intentions ; and then 
he knows where to look for the cause of all the scud- 
ding, and flapping, and screaming. He looks np, and 
secs no longer the sailing eagle, descending at every 
circuit, with a louder rush of wings, and casting a 
liroader shadow, till it has swooped upon its victim, 
and is gone ; hut, now the eagle has departed, the 
meaner buzzard, pouncing from stone or tree, or heavily 
rising from its nest \ipon the moor : or the more active 
haw'k, w'hich scares away the water-fowl no less surely 
than the noMwi bird, which is now rarely, if ever, 
seen. The shadow of tic latter has, wc know', fallen 
upon this Styhead tarn ; for the eagles, disturbed on 
their own crag at the lower cud of Borrowdalo, esta- 
blished themselves first on a rock in Seathwaite, and i 
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afterwards flew over the ridge into Eskdale. The 
disturbance w'as, of course, from the shepherds, who 
lost so many lambs as to be driven dcppcratc against 
the birds. There was no footing on the crag by which 
the nest could be reached, so a man was lowered by a 
rope sixty yards dowm the precipice : he carried his 
mountain-staff with him, its spiked end being the best 
weapon against the birds. He did not expect to kill the 
old ones ; hut, year after year, the eggs or the young were 
taken. Jf he brought away tlie young alive, he had the 
birds for his pains ; if tlie eggs, every neighbouring 
shepherd gave five shillings for every egg. It is said 
that no more than two eggs w'crc ever found at one time. 
The nest was made of twigs, and lined with a sort of 
grass from the clefts of the rock. When the fowler 
failed, and eaglets w'cre reared, they were led away, as 
soon as strong enougli, by the paient birds, — no doubt 
to settle in some other spot, — and the parents returned 
w'ithout them. One of this pair w'as shot at by tlie 
master of a sheep-dog which had been actually carried 
some way into the air by it, escaping only by its fli*sh 
giving way : the shot took effect, hut the eagle dis- 
iippearcd for a time*. About a wee k after, it was found 
lying on (he grass on the uplands at Seatollcr, nearly 
.starved : its bill had been split by the shot, and tlie 
tongue was set fast in the cleft ; it eoulil not make 
much resistance, and was carried home* captive. Ilut 
when relieved and restored, it became so violent, that 
it was necessarily killed. Its male biougbt a succesNor 
from a distance ; a much smaller bird, and of a ditferent 
species. They built, liow'ever, for fourteen more years 
ill Horrowdale, before they llew’ o\cr to Kskdale. 'Fliey 
were not long left in peace there ; and when the larg(T 
bird was at length shot, his mate disajipeared entirely. 
Such devastation as w'as caused by tli(?se. birds is not 
heard of now ; but while there are crags aloft and 
lanihs in the vales, there wdll he more or fewer, nobler 
or meaner, birds of prey. ^Wc are unable to ascertain 
positively, amidst conflicting testimony, W’hcthcr any 
eagles at all remain in the region. It appears that one 
has certainly been seen within a few years; and almost 
every season there is a rumour of one liaving visited 
some point or another ; hut, on the wdiole, we find that 
the preponderance of belief is against there being any 
eagles’ nest among the mountains of Westmoreland or 
Cumberland. 

Wlien tlie traveller has reached the stream, and crossed 
the bridge, he may begin to look for the Wad (black- 
lead) mine on the hill-side to his left. Tt is high up ; 
hut the lieaps of rubbish still point it out to him plainly 
enough. In the clay- slate of this mountain is a bed 
of greenstone rock ; and “nests” or “ sops” or “bellies’* 
of black-lead arc found in the greenstone. The j)lum- 
bago is the finest ever discovered ; and from it the 
famous lead pencils are made which arc used cverywdicre 
by sketchers. there is great uncertainty about 

finding it : at one time a mass of it was discovered 
lying along like a mighty tree, the thicker part being of 
the finest quality, and the ramifications of a poorer, till, 
at the extremities, it was not worthy even to clean 
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stoves. At other times, the searchers have been alto- 
gether at fault, for a long time together : and the works 
have occasionally been closed from this cause, 'riu re 
was a time when the value of this plumbago was so 
little known that the shepherds used it freely to mark 
their sheep : and next, the proprietors were obtaining 
from thirty to forty shillings a pound for the load of one 
single “ sop,’* which yielded upwards of twenty -eight 
tons. At that time houses were built at the entrance, 
whenj the workmen were obliged to change their clothes, 
under inspection, lest they should be tempted to carry 
away any of the precious stuff in their pockets. We 
believe the mine is at present in one of its turns of 
adversity ; but, under the enterprising spirit of our 
times, probably some new “ sop ” will be hit upon 
bufoie long, which will pay for the locking up of cajntal 
meanwhile. 

Under the mine, and a little onward, amidst the copse- 
wood, are the dark tops of the BorroWdale yews to be 
seen, the*' fraternal four,” which, as Wordsworth tells us, 
form “ one solemn and capacious grove.” The size 
attained hy the yew in this district is astonishing. One 
Avhich for many years lay prostrate at the other end of 
Borrowdale, measured nine yards in circiimforence, and 
contained 14(i() feet of wood. The famous Lortoii yew 
has about the same girth ; and one of these four mea- 
sures seven yards round, at four feet from the ground. 

At Seatollor the road parts olf right and loft. We 
take the left, in order to cpiit Borrowdale for llutter- 
incre; a magniriccnt walk, of a totally difh'reiit cha- 
racter from any in our former circuit. 

The road is very stony, and not a little sleep: l)ut 
tlic stream on the left hand, with its innumerable little 
falls, and the trees which soim'tinies ovcrliang it, and 
the patches of grass and large smooth stones, tempting 
the traveller tt) many a halt, beguile him of lieat and 
fatigue. And tlien, every time he turns, how exquisite 
are the glimpses into Borrowdale ! Its cultivated levels 
contract, and the farmsteads disappear, one by one, as 
tlic projecting mountains overlap ; till a mere triangular 
morsel remains — a hint of a peaceful valley lying among 
a billowy expanse of hills. It is always a pleasure to 
get out from between the fenees upon the moor ; and 
here the emancipation is soon obtained. The traveller 
mounts gradually by a horse-road, — a road practicable 
indeed for ears, — till he attains tlie summit of the turn 
under llonister Crjig ; — the dark, stupendous, almost 
perpendicular llonister Crag, where it almost takes one’s 
breath away to sec the quarrymeu at work in the slate 
quarries above, looking like summer sj)idcrs hanging 
quivering from the eaves of .a house. It was at the 
base of this crag that we once had the question forctal 
upon us whether this was a car-road or not. A car, 
with four persons in it, had toiled slowly up from Bor- 
rowdale, without even the gentleman having once got 
out to relieve the horse. There were two young ladies 
also, who appeared capable of using their feet ooca- 
sionally. The fourth was a stout lady : and all four 
were dressed as they might be for the flower-show at 
Chiswick, \^^e were resting at the summit, with the 


crag opposite to us, when the car came up, and the driver 
civilly gave notice that the party had better alight, !is 
the descent was so extremely rough and steep as to he 
unsafe for a loaded carriage. Instead of using their 
eyes to convince themselves tliat this was true, these 
gentry scolded the driver. The three juniors alighted, 
and set otf arm-in-arm, slipping and snlfering in their 
paper-soled shoes, and so engrossed witli their liard- 
ships in having to walk down a stony liill, that they 
actually never once looked up at the Crag. Tliey did 
not turn, to take a last h)ok of Borrowdale ; and now 
they actually passed under Honister Crag without see- 
ing it ! As for the lady, she loudly declared that she 
did not hire a car to he prevented riding in it; she 
should speak about it to the driver’s employer, when 
she got home ; and she should keep her seat : and so 
she did, scolding the driver, as well as tlie jolts would 
p(‘rmit, as long as she remained within hearing. We 
imagined the amusement of the driver at this way of 
coming to see the country, lie looked very civil and 
indifliMviit, not even olqecting that it was not his wish 
that the pass should he so steep and stony. These are 
the strangtTs, and not those who come in third-class 
railway-c*arriag<*s, and take their way on foot, w'ho be- 
have ill a manner unuorthy of the scenes around tliem : 
and even these may become softened and refined hy 
what they see : and therefore they are welcome too. 

'riie slate quarrymeu are a hardy race, capable of 
feats of strength which arc now rarely heard of else- 
where. 'I’he most stalwart knight who ever came hither 
of old, with his full armour and battle-axe, to fight 
against the Scot, never carried a heavier weight, or did 
more wonders in a day, than these fine fellows. The 
best slate of llonister Crag is found near the top : and 
there, many hundred feet aloft, may he seen hy good 
eyes Ih.e slatc-huilt hovels of some of the qunrrymcn, 
while others ascend and descend many limes between 
morning and night, l^’ormerly, the slate was carried 
down on hurdles, on men’s hacks : and the practice is 
still continued in some remote quarries, where the ex- 
pense of conveyance hy earls w'oiild be too great, or the 
roads do not admit of it. Thirty years ago, a man 
named Joseph (’lark made seventeen journeys, includ- 
ing seventeen miles of climbing and sharp descent, in 
one day, bringing down 10,880 lbs. of slate. In as- 
cending, he carried the hurdle, weighing 80 lbs., and in 
descending he brought each time GIO Ihs. of slate. At 
another time, he carried, in three successive journeys, 
1,280 Ihs. each time. If is greatest day’s work was 
bringing n,77() lbs.; in how many journeys it is not 
remeinherod : hut in fewer than seventeen. He lived 
at Stonothwaite, three miles from his place of work. 
His toils did not appear to injure him : and he declared 
that he sullered only from thirst. It was believed in 
his day that there w'as scarcely another man in the 
kingdom capable of sustaining such labour for a course 
of years. 

In some places where the slate is closely compacted, 
and presents endways a perpendicular surface, the 
quarry man sets about his work as if he were going after 
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cables* llis i Jiniadt^s u-t him down by a rope | 

from the precipice, and he tries for a footing on some ! 
ledge, where ^ ^ay drive in wedges. The difiicully 
of thi.s, where iniieli of Id ■ strength must be employed 
in keeping i.is footing, may be conceived : and a great 
length of time must be occupied in loosening niassos 
large enough to bear the fall without being dashed into 


useless piccis. JUit, generally speaking, the methods 
are improved, and the f|iiaiTics made accessible hy roads 
admin iiig of the paooiige of strong carts. Still, the 
detaching (jf the slate, and the loading and conducting 
the carts, are laborious work enough to' require and 
train u very athletic order of men. In various parts of 
I he district, the scene is marked by mountains of ddhrh^ 
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.above or witliiii which yawn black recesses in the 
mountain side, where the summer thuiidcM's echo, and 
the winter storms send down formidable slides into tlie 
vales below. 

TJio stream in the valley beneatli Iloiiistcr Crag, — 
the beginning of the river Cocker, — must be crossed by 
stepping-stones or wading, according to the weather: 
for there is no bridge. At the end of this wild and 
stony valley, where sheep and their folds, and a quarry- 
man’s hut here and there, arc the only signs of civiliza- 
tion, stands the farm-house of Galesgarth, with its 
clumps of sycamore and ash. The road thence to 
BuLtermere, lying for the most part above the Lake 
of Buttermerc, is bordered by the plantations which 
clothe the base of Great Robinson. This little lake is 
only a mile and a quarter long. At the head, — that is, 
the south-east, — it is apparently closed in by llonister 
Crag; and High Stile and Red Pike tower on the south- 
western side. At its northern end, the lake has for its 
margin the. green mciadows which separate it from Crum- 
inock Water : and these meadows are dropped over with 
woods, hedges, and a f(;w dwellings ; so as to oiler a 
tempting resting-jdacc to the angler who comes to enjoy 
the plentiful sport yi(?l(Icd by tlio two lakes. On tliis 
level stands the little Biittcrmcro inn : and on a rising 
ground by the road-side is the now Chapel, erected on 
the site of that which W'as celebrated for being the 
smallest in lOiigland, — being completely lillcd by half- 
a-dozeu households. 

Travellers who do not desire to make the longer cir- 
cuit which we have to describe, turn oil’ liere among the 
mountains to the right, to pass through tlie Vale of 
New'Iands to Keswick, We should desire nothing better 
than to go up the Vale for six miles or so, till w^e come 
in view of Derwent Water, and the rich plain which 
lii‘S between it and BasseiUlnvaite, just for the sake of 
coming hack again. The road is perfectly easy, wind- 
ing up and along the green Jjills opposite WhiteJees. 
'I’lie sweep of these hare green hills is fine; and the 
walk along their sides vi iy exhilarating, from the airi- 
ness and freedom of the scene. Tlui grand point of the 
iourney is perhaps the turn into the second pass, — that 
oi’ Newlands Haws, — where, at its head, Grc'ut llohinson 
sends down the first uaters of one of the streams which 
go to make the Luke of Basseiithwaite. Above this 
[>a:is it was that, according to tradition, there was once 
gold and silver found, enough to supply not only the 
kingdom but a considerable foreign market, till the 
works were destroyed, and the miners slain, in the civil 
wars. Ill modern times, however, more gold and silver 
have been sunk in tlic Newlands mine than raised from 
it. When the traveller has advanced far enough to 
obtain a good view of the plain, with Saddleback beyond, 
and to discover the blu« mountains from tvliich flow the 
Tyne and the Tees, ho may rest and refrcsli himself, 
and reckon on new pleasures on his return. At the 
<*nd of his walk, in his descent upon ButLcrmcrc, he 
will obtain charming glimpses of the two lakes, and 
he in lace of a noble array of mountains, from Gable to 
Alclbreak. 


Ho must, of course, see Seale Force, on leaving Biit- 
termcrc for the other end of Cnunmock Water. It is 
best, as far ns the aspect of the fall is com-erned, to go 
to it across the fields from tlu* inn : but some ol the 
low ground is so muddy, at all ordinary times, that the 
W'alk can be achieved in comfort only after very dry 
W'cathcr. If be goes in about, he is landed a mile from 
the Fall; and then his road is none of the easiest. 
Between stonc-licap and swamp he must pick liis wav. 
But what a scene it is at last ! — that deep chasm, — 
a liundrcd feet of lissun , with ])erp('ndicnlar or over- 
hanging wtills, and a slieet of falling water one hundred 
and eighty feet high at the end ! 'fhe relief of tlie 
verdnro usually found under tlie spray of ealar.iets is 
not absent. The ash <[nivers from the crevice, and ferns 
wave on every ledge ; and grass and mo.‘jSLS ..hinc to 
the sense, like light in a dark place. 

Crummoek Water is less celebrated among the lakes 
than its prcnliaiitles and beauties appear to deserve. 
From stations on its rocky and elevated shores the most 
striking viiwvs are ohtaimd of (lie noble surn)nn(ling 
mountains, as far as tlie dark llonister Crag, wliieli closes 
in the group; and tlie meadow > beiween the two lakes 
aflbrd a singular eliarin (jf eonlrast, p. ?;().) l'V«nn 

the lake, llio heights of Mclhreak and its iieig;lih</ur 
olfer au aspect of eoluui’mg whii’h is to he seen nowhere 
else in the district. Long sweeps of orange and gray 
soil and stones descend to tlui watm* ; ami ahov{‘, llnne 
are large hollows, like craters, lilleil novv with ileij) 
blue shadows, and now with liimhlin;.'; white mists, 
aliove which yellow or purple peaks change their liui's 
with every hour of the day, or variation of the skv. 
Th ero is a good road along the wliole of tlie easti rii 
shore to the inn at Scale Hill; ami of late years a 
delicious woodland path has been made from the laini- 
iiig-place to the inn — a distaiieo of about a mill*, 'riie 
locality is a stormy one. We do in/t judge by our own 
cxpericnee, tlioiigli that would lead us (o think of Se.jle 
Hill as generally under a deluge of lain, while the dust 
lies thick on the iKNirest mail-road ; hut the leatnies of 
the landseape indicate that tlu* elements ari^ boisterous 
here. The bare hot-looking Ufjhi is on the Mel break 
side, the chasms in the rocks, and the tmldeii swellings 
of the waters, tell of turbulence in all sia.ous. The 
! drive along (Jnimmock Water is one ol the most eliarm- 
iiig we know, especially at the spot when; the roatl 
forms a terrace overhanging the clear w'alers, and, 
sweeping round Hannersdalo Knot, Melbreak, with 
its isolated hulk, fills up the. opposite shore ; while 
i Itcd Pike discloses its crater, streaked with red and 
: lead-coloured stratified clill’s, intermixed with tracts 
of verdure and darker moss. On the side where tlie 
: road ir, Whitclecs and Grassmoor rear their swediing 
masses, and the river winds jilcasanlly among fields 
and im.-adows till it passes behind tl.o Lanthwaite 
woods, and turns down in full virw o!’ the rich vale 
of Lortoii to the Scale Inn, where the tourist may 
enjoy himself after his toil. The most tremendous 
wateiv.pout remembered to have vi.iited the region of 
the lakes descended the ravine between Grassmoor 
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and Whiteside, in 17C0; it swept the whole side of 
Grassmoor at midnight, and carried down everything 
that was lying loose all through the vale below, and 
over a piece of arable land at the entrance, where it 
actually peeled the whole surface, carrying away the 
soil and the trees, and leaving the rocky substratum 
completely bare. The soil was many feet deep, and 
the trees full-grown. Then it laid down what it 
brought, covering ten iicres w'ith the rubbish. J3y the 
channel left, it appears that the flood must have been 
five or six yards deep, and a hundred yards wide. 
Among other pranks, it rooted up a solid stone cause- 
way, which was su[)ported by an embankment .appa- 
rently as strong as the neighbouring hills. The flood 
not only swept away the whole work, but scooped out 
the entire line for its own channel. The village of 
Brackenthwaite, which stood directly in its course, was 
saved by being built on a stone platform, — a circum- 
stance unknown to the inhabitants till they now saw 
themselves left safe on a promontory, while the soft 
soil w'as sw(‘pt away from beside their very doors, 
leaving a chasm where the flood had bet'n turned aside 
by the resistance of their rock. 'I'he end of the matter 
was, that the flood poured into the Cocker, which rose 
so as to lay the whole north-western plain under water 
for a considerable time. 

The pretty little lake of Lowes Water is easily reached 
from Scale Hill inn. It should he seen as the last of 
the chain, and as presenting some new aspects of the 
mountain group at this extrLMuity. Vrom Lowes Water 
the country sinks into the plain which lies between the 
mountsilns and tlic sea: the plain along whose margin 
arc ])osted the towns of Whitehaven, Workington, and 
Cockermouth. 

And hy this time the traveller’s eye is ready for the 
scenery of the plain. The dwellers in a flat country 
can hardly conceive the refreshment and pleasure given 
by a glimpse of a sunny champaign to one wdio has 
lived for a time shut in among mountains. A friend 
of ours, in delicate health, became nervous, and felt 
under a constant sense of oppression, after a tliree 
months* residence among the Westmoreland mountains ; 
and cried heartily, from relief and joy, at the first issue 
nj)()n a wide horizon, in des. . nding into Lancashire. 
Some younger friends of ours, chihiren w'ho live in a 
small valley, amused us one day by their exclamations 
»»ver a volume of Views of the Danube. Whenever 
they came to a scene almost blank, — a boundless Ger- 
man plain, with only a distant erocketted spire to 
relieve the uniformity,-- they exclaimed in rapture, 

“ Oh, Iiow' beautiful !’* while they could see no charm 
in any very eircuiuscribed scene. The traveller who 
has b^'ci; long enough among the Fells to relish the 
sight of open country, could not find a better place for 
emerging than above the tortile vale of Lorton, on the 
way fi rn Sca^r Hill to the mail-road to Keswick. 
The vale, shallow and wide, spreads out its expanse of 
fertile endlessly iiuersected with fences, and 

dropped over with farms and hamlets, among w'hich 
may be seen the dark speck of the great I^orton Yew'. 


The view is bounded by tlic blue range of the Scotch 
mountains. 

When the traveller turns away from this view, and 
proceeds towards his next lake, Bassenthwaite, he has 
Whinlattcr on his left hand. If the season is suf- 
ficiently advanced, he finds it the gayest hill-side he 
ever saw, — positively gaudy with the blossom of the 
heather and the gorse. To reach Bassenthwaite Water, 
the traveller skirts Wliinlatter, and passes through the 
village of Thornthwaite, the rich levels occupying the 
four miles between Derwent Water and Bassenthwaite 
being under his eye, and Skiddaw rising in front. The 
lake is narrow, averaging less than a mile in breadth. 
Its length is four miles; its scenery is rich, but tame 
in comparison with that of all the other lakes ; its hills 
are the mere spurs of the interior clusters ; and its 
eharm is in opening out views from its foot, through 
radiating valleys, into the plain country which stretches 
to the sea and tlie Solway. 

Skiddaw is 138 feet lower than the High Pike of 
Scawfcll : and it may be ascended with ease ; even horses 
being accustomed to reach the summit. Yet the tourist 
should not disdain this comparatively easy feat, for the 
views from Skiddaw are very unlike those from Seaw- 
fi ll ; and to some persons they arc far more interesting. 
Few of tlu‘ lakes can be seen from the topmost station ; 
even Derwent Water is hidden by intervening summits ; 
but the crowd of mountain t()[)s is glorious. We will 
not enumerate them, for it would be to name the whole 
list. But think of seeing J^aueaster Castle in one 
direction, and the undulating surface of Wigton, Kirk- 
cudbright, and Dumfries in another, with a peep at the 
Isle of Man between ; and, il* the day be particularly 
clear, and the hour favourable, a glimpse of Ireland ! 
Lancaster Castle and Carh\slc Cathedral in view at 
once ! St. Bees Head, with the noiseless waves dashing 
up against the red rocks, almost within reach, as it 
w'cre ; and at the same inoficnt, tlie Yorkshire summit 
of Inglcborough showing itself over the whole of West- 
moreland which lies bctw’eeii ! 

Vet not a few persons prefer the ascent of Saddle- 
back to that Skiddaw. One attraction is the fine 
view of Derwent Water. “ Derwent Water,’* says 
Southey, “ as seen from the top of Saddleback, is one 
of the finest mountain scenes in the country.” Anotlier 
attraction is Seales Tarn, a small lake, so situated at 
the foot of a vast precipice, and so buried among crags, 
as that the sun never reaches it except through a cre- 
vice in early morning ; and the stars, it is avouched, arc 
seen in it at noonday. Another attraction may he the 
comparative difliculty of exploring the solitudes of Old 
Blencathra, as Saddleback used to be called. One 
w'ould go through much to see any Tarn of which it 
could be imagined, even erroneously, that the sun was 
never seen to touch it, or the stars to forsake it. What 
a singular feature is this incessant guardianship hy the 
stars! What associations of vigilance and eternal con- 
templation it aw’akcns ! Who can woncler that men 
.seek it, — over slippery Fe’Is, and among rugged rocks, 
and treacherous bogs, through parching heat, and blincF 
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ing inisU and tempests! Here lliore are still o^icr 
(lanj^ers, accordinf^ to the testimony of explorers. 

In 1793 a party went up by Scales Fell to see the 
Tarn. Tbeir acc'ount is this “ When we had ascended 
about a mile, one of our ])arty, on looking round, was 
so astonished with the diHerent appearance of objects 
in the valley so far beneath us, that he declined pro- 
ceeding. We had not gone much farther, when another 
was taken ill. and wished to lose blood and return. 1 
was almost ready to give up my pngeet, which 1 should 
have done with great reluctance, as the day was re- 
markably favouvahle, and exhibited (ivery scene to the 
greatest advantage. Mr. C. (the conductor) assmidj 
ns if we proceeded a little way, wo should find a lesting- 
placc, where the second defaulter mlglit recover the 
effects of the journey. After labouring anollu'r half-hour, 
we gained the margin of an immense cavity in the side 
of the mountain, the bottom ot which formed a wide 
basin, and was filled with water, that from our station 
looked black, though smooth asglfos, covering the space 
of many acres. It is said to be so deep that the siin never 
shines upon it, anil that the reflection of the stars ma} 
be seen therein at noond .y ; but this was a curiosity wt 
did not enjoy.” This was an ascent to the "larn. Mo 
have an account of the still worse descent, accomplished 
by Mr. Green and Mr. Oth y. From IJnlhwaite 
Pike,” says Mr. Green,* “ on the above excursion, on 
a soft green turf, w'e descended steeply, first southward, 

* ‘ The Tourist’s New Guide,* &c. By \Vm. Green. 1H19. 
vol. ii., p. 4'i9. 


and llu-n in an easterly dircclion to the ’I'am, a beau- 
tiful circular l)iece of transparent water, with a well- 
defined shore. Here we found ourselves engulfed in 
a basin of steeps, having Tarn Crag on the north, the 
rocks falling from Sharp Kdge on tin; east, and on the 
west tlie soft turf on which we had made our down- 
ward progress. 'I'liese side grounds, in pleasant grassy 
hanks, verge to the stream issuing from the lake, 
whence I here is a charming opening to the town ol 
Penrith ; and Cross l■ell seen in extreme distance. 
Wisliing to vary onr line in returning to the place we 
had left, we crossed the stream, and coinnteiiced a steep 
ascent at the fool of Sharp Kdge ^Ve had not gone 
far before wo were aware Dial our journey would be 
attended with perils ; the passage gradually grew nar- 
rower, and the declivity on each hand awfully preci- 
iiitous. Prom walking erect we were reduced to the 
necessity eitlier of bestriding llie ridge, or of moving 
on one of its sides, with our hands lying over the top, 
as a securilv against tumbling into the Tarn on the lell, 
or into a frightful gully on the right,-both of immense 
depth. Sometimes we thought it prudent to return ; 
but that seemed unmanly, and we proceeded ; Ihinkmg, 
with Shakspere, that ‘ Dangers retreat, when boldly they 
are confronted.’ Mr. Otloy was the leader ; who, on 
oaining steady footing, looked back on the writer, whom 
be perceived, viewing at leisure from his saddle the 
remainder of his upward course. On better ground 
they had a retrospect on Sliarp Edge,— which is the 
narrowest ridge on Saddleback, or any other north of 
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England mountain : in ])laccs, its top is composed of 
loose stones and earth, and the step])ing on the sides 
being as faitldess as the top, tlie Sharp bhlge expedition 
has less of safety to recommend it tlian singularity.** 

We Jiear elsewhere of these mountain pools reflect- 
ing tlie stars in the day time, when they are made into 
a sort of wells by the building up of the rocky walls 
around them. “ Jiowscale Tarn,*’ says one reporter,* 

“ is a lake, near a mile in eireumference, thren miles 
north-east of Seales 'rarn, on the side of a high moiin- 
I lain, so strangely surrounded with a more eminently 
1 amphitlieatrical ridge of rocks, that it excluded the 

; henefit of the sim for at least four months in the 

middle of wdiiter : l)ut this is not its only singularity. 
Sevtnal of the. im^st credible inhabitants thereabouts 
allirming that they frequently see stars in it at midday ; 
hut ill order to discover that jihcnomcnnn, the firnia- 
nieut must he perfectly clear, the air stable, and the 
water unagitated. These circumstances not concurring 
at the time 1 was there, deprived me of tlie pleasure of 
I that sight, and of roconimending it to the naturalist 
I npfin my own ocular evidence. The sp(‘ctator must bo 
placi'd at least 200 yards above the lake, and as much 
below the; summit of tlu' s(‘mi-ainl)ient ridge.’* Tt is in 
this llowsealc larn that, in the belief of the eountry 
pc«q)l(', there are two fish whieli eaunot die. How 
long llu'y are said to have lived we know not ; hut 
th(‘y are to eonliiuie to live fu' ever. 

Kesw'K'K is usually made the head-quarters of tour- 
ist. s for sonic days, — and this is almost a necessary plan 
for those who travel only in carriages ; but the more 
independent pedestrian will not find mncli to detain 
him in the town. AVithin reach an; several little clean 
eountry inns, which will afford liim opportunities for 
seeing, in the most varied manner, the W(»rl(l of beauties 
included in the Derwent Water district. Eesidcs the 
inins ill the plain, ther«' is the ‘ King’s Head,* at tlie 
entiance of the Ahde of St. .lolin’s, livt’ or six miles 
from Keswick ; and the Fiodore inn, near the head of 
Derwent Water ; and further on, in Horrowdale, the 
I little inn at liosthwaite. 

, While at Keswick, the traveller will look ivith inte- 
rest on Southey’s residence, (.Ireta Hall. He wull 
i probably visit the iMuseiim:’ . ami he certainly ought 
not to omit seeing and stndyii g Mr. FlintofVs Model 
of the Taike Distiiet, ivhieh will teach him more in ten 
minutes of the structure and distribution of the eountry 
than he could learn from a hundred pages of descrip- 
tion. On first entering the room, this model — under 
I 1 ;3 feet by 10 — look.s a h.ere uneven, ngly bit of pl^ister : 

I hut a few munients are enough to engage the ob- 

: server’s attentit \\ so deeply, that be docs not leave it 

i till he I’.as traced ent. almost every valley and pas.s in 
the district. He visits all tiic sixteen large lakes and 
♦he fifty-two small i>nes, .md looks abroad from every 
siiinni': iri turr. This Model ii r.eld to he a work of 
extraordinary corrcctne.i.s ; and a leisurely visit to it 
sliould bo . n object to every traveller who cares to 
Air. Smith, quoted in Green's * Tourist’s New Guide.* 


know where he is, and where he is going. Every one | 
will, of course, visit the Castle Head, — a walk of a mile 
from the inns ; where, from an eminence, a flne view 
of the lake and environs is obtained. And it is worth 
while to ascend the long hill of Castlerigg, even if the 
traveller is not there in natural conr.^e on hi.s way 
to Ambleside, to enjoy the magnificent view which i 

some think unrivalled in the region ; extending from ' 

the singular and solemn entrance of Eorrowdale to the | 
subsiding hills beyond the lake of Rassenthwaite. We 
have seen this view many times ; and each time we 
have been more than ever taken by surprise by its 
wonderful range of beauty. 

The celebrity of Derw'cnt Water is out of all propor- 
tion to its size ; for it is only three miles long, and never 
exceeds a mile and a half in breadth. (Cut, p, 03.) Our ^ 
own private opinion is, that tlie beauty of the lake itself 
docs not answer to its reputation. The islands have 
no particular charm, and rather perjilcx the eye ; and 
there is nothing striking in the immediate shore.s, along | 
which a good road runs, nearly level, between fields 
and plantations. Walla Crag is fine, with its relief of 
foliage ; and the cleft in it, which is called the I.ady’s 
Rake, is interesting from its tradition. Tt is said that 
the Countess of Derwentwater made her e.sea]ie np this ' 
ravine, after the arrest of her husband. TiOrd’s Island, 
the largest in the lake, belonged to the family — the ; 

Ratclilfes — and was a strongiiold of thcir.s. It was ■ 
confi.scatcd, willi tlvir other possessions, after the 
Rebellion of 17 la, and transferred to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. St. Herbert's Island contains the riiims of a ; 

hermitage, in relation to 'vvhieli a pretty story is told. I 

St. Culhbert and St. Herbert were very dear friend*". ! 

When St. Herbert came hither to repose from the cares 
of life, and end his days in prayer, he was far apart 
from his friend, as we all know': hut he nightly prayed 
that tlu‘y might he united in death, by being taken j 

from the world at the saint? inoment. The prayer w'as j 

grained; and the scenes of the tw'o deaths liavc been j 

all the more sacred for the coincidence, in the popular ; 

mind, ever since. j 

ICvcry one hears of the Eloating l.sland, in connection j 
with Deiwvent Water. The wmi call it the Buoyant 
Island, after the hint given by Wordsworth in his ^ 
‘ Guide.* It appears to be merely a loose mass of vege- 
tation, which rises to the surface when swollen by the 
gases generated by the decay of its parts. When a 
boat-hook is struck into it, it piifls out carlmrettcd ; 
hydrogen and a'/.otc. Though this island is now no 
mystery, its appearance marks the year in which it 
happens ; and the event is told in the newspapers from 
end to end of the kingdom. It happened last in 1842. ■ 

After all that has been said of tlic Fall of Lodore, 
it is certainly very fine, in any weather, and whatever 
(piantity of water it may have to show. The main 
features — the mighty on either hand (Gowder on 

the left, and Shepherd’s on the right,) and the ravine 
of piled blocks — are such as w'eatlier cannot impair; 
and wc have not decided vO this day whether we prefer , 
visiting the Fall after rain and under a cloud canopyi j 
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I or in a hot dry inoutl» of the year. 'Fhe dash of the ' 
Fall is heard from the road ; and it will ^uide the tra- * 
veller through the little garden and orchard of the inn, * 
and over the foot-bridge, and through the \vof>d, to the 
stone bench in front of the Fall. ! 

And now, what can anyone say of the entrance upon . 
Ijorrowdalc, but — “Go and see it!" This is all wo j 
will say ; for wo might write a volume about the dis- 
position of mountains and crags before one could even 
j produce a slate of mind which could conceive of Avhat 
I it is here — the tumbling logolhcr of steeps and slo])(‘.s, 

1 precipices and ]n*()monloric.s, woods, ravines, and isolated 
I Mimmils. Snlljcc it that the Iravi llcr will pass the vil- 
lage of Grange, and must remember that itv/as here that 
die old monks of Furness laid up their crops and otluT ! 
^.torcs, wlien tliey were ibc owners of llorrowdale. (Cut, i 
p. 84.) lie must just cast a glancu; up to tin' Jlovrdcr- j 
! stone, il lu* thinks, as wc do, thiil there is nothing more i 

j to he secji which imcd move him to undertake the . 

aseent to it. The hleek is saiil to weigh about 1771 i 
tons, and stands thi feet high. Its edge is embedded | 

! in the j)lacc wdn re, to all a[ipe:irancc, il has fallen from ; 

! Jih( VC ; and it looks like Ji s])i]’i lying on its keel. A | 

mile beyond the lIowuL'r Stt)ne is the hamlet of Hos- j 
I ihwaite, where wc always contrive to pass the night — j 
in v^arah Simpson's well-tend'.'d hon -.e —when w’o give 
ourselves the treat o( a visit to llovrow dak’, A brother 
of Sarah Simpson, living al. Host hwa.ile, e.ets ;;s gnide 
o\\ r (he neighbouring p.astes, 

Xotwithstanding what we have said ol tlm entrance 
'll llnrrowdale, w’e yet prefer dropping into it above 
liostlnvaite, fnnu Watendlath,- • the exln niely secluded 
valley which lies at the top of I lie Jnidojv hk'dl, and llie 
locks from whicli it tumbles. 'J’he way into Watendlath 
j i'i easily found : it branches od’ to the left from the 
high road in coming from Keswick, and glasses just 
I hclu’nd Marrow House, 'flic inhabitants of this valley 
I are the most ])rimilivc wc have met with in any part 

I f'l the Lake District: and if the traveller wishes to 

: : cc' what men arc — and yet more, wonum- in point of 

intclliga.-Ticc, in a position whiciirendcrs the luiinun face 
"■ rare sight to them, he had 'bctti’i* lake l»i-j way to j 
bpper Morrowdale througli Watendlath. He must 
note the circular pool which supplii-s the waters of 
kodore ; and he should look through the chasm where 
the stream pours over, to secj how' gloriously lh(‘ latke 
and the Skiddaw range here combine. U is a perfect 
Intoxication to traverse this valley w'hcn the lieulher is 
in bloom on its wild hill sides ; and when summer 
breezes come over the ridge fron. ITelvellyn to the 
east; and the great central summits of Seawfell and 
Ilowfell show themselves in front over all the inter- 
vening heights. The d '.’eiit upon Ilosthwaitc is the 
c oncluding treat. The way is easy, — a gentle slope over I 
grass and clastic heather ; and the whole surhicc of the 
Jilope is starred over with bright heath dowers. The 
head of the Dale, always aw'ful, whether gloomy or 
briglit, opens out, and seems to be spreading its levels 
for^ one s reception. The pa^sses to Buttcrmcre (by 
whicli we left the Dale at the outset), to Sty Head 


(by which wc entered it), and to the Stake (by which * 

wc arc about to leave it now), disclose themselves i 

round the projecting Glaramara. 'fhe other way lie ! 
Grange and the Lake. Below us is Ilosthwaitc, with • 
tlie brattling stream behind, which we must presently 
cross by stepping-stones to reach the inn. 

And now the time is come for leaving Morrowalale. 

Tlie top of tlic Stake Pass is five miles and a half from 
Itoslhwaitc. After the first mile, when tlie farin-honse 
at Stonetlnvaitc is passed, not another du'clling will he 
seen. 'riie path follows, and al length crosses, the 
stream, which is the infant Derwent, finding its way 
down from Angle 'farn, lying high up in a reeiss of 
Movvloll, This valley of Langstrelh is extremely wild ; 
hnt there is no perplexity in it for the traveller wlm 
kee])s the path in \iew. Jt is a pleasant path where 
it goes zig:^ag up the steep green slope, within hearing 
of the stream ; and oll’ers Iiere an old oak, and there 
a wuiving bireh within reach, Aviiere the traveller may 
sit and rest, while looking back upon the levels of 
Morrowdale. When In* has reached the 'J’op ()f the 
Stake, he is under the shadow' of Mowfell, safely returned 
to his starling ))oint, among the central summits of the 
region. ; 

'J‘hc travi ller must not linger long on the heights, 
however; for there is no hi*lp there, in case of fatigue 
and hunger. Ho must come down into Langdale, — still , 

by the same Stake Pass, — and re;M)sc himself at the I 
farm-house at Millhcck, where he can obtain, not cx- ; 
eist’ahlc articles, hut good plain food, nml milk, and I 

water. From the moment of his obtaining a view ot i 

kangdale from above, he will see this house, and meet 
with no kind of ditllcully in reaching it, the path being | 

I distinctly marked all tlie way; a distance of above five 
I miles from the 'fop of the Slake, according to the 
I Guide- hooks. 

The character (*f Langdale is distinctly marked, and 
pretty uniform from end to end. It has levels, Jn'ie 
expanding and there contracting; and the stream wiiuls 
among them throughout. There is no lake or pool : 
and the mountains send out spurs, alternating or ineet- 
j iiig, so ns to make the levels sometimes cireiilar and 
sometimes winding. The dwellings, all, without excep- 
tion, which lie lielow the head of the dale, are on the 
rising groumls which skirt the levels : and this, together 
with the paving of the roads in the levels, shows that the 
valley is subject to Hoods. The houses in Langdale, — 
of gray stone, each on its knoll, with a canopy of firs 
and sycamores above it, and ferns scattered all about 
il, and owes and lambs nestling near it, — these dale- 
farms are cheerful and pleasant objects to look upon, 
whether from above or passing among them. Our tra- 
veller is, how'ever, to pass only two or three, which lie I 
hetw'een his descent aT\d Millbcck. | 

From Millbcck, he will, of course, pioeeed to sec Dun- 
geon Ghyll Force. (Cut ]). MM.) He must not, on hearing 
this name, let his imagination carry him to the founda- 
Mon.s ol some robber castle for its origin. In the 
language of the country peojile here be must find the 
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etymology of the voril, while wc more substantively 
record its appearance. Dungeon Ghyll, though pictur- 
esque in has peculiarities of its ow'n besides, 

and the visitor may gati^m* from this natural arch, over 
a trickling heck in Langdale, some idea of the Rock 
Dridge of Virginia, or the Gorge of Iconzo in the re- 
cesses of the Andes. The process of its formation 


would seem to have hecn the starting two great masses 
of rock from the opposite sides of the mountain* so as to 
meet at the centre er the chasm, thus forming an arch 
which nothing short of an earthquake could ever separate. 
Two or three slim silver-stemmed birch trees fringe 
with their elegant foliage the gray walls of the dungeon- 
like cleft into which the water precipitates itself. I*' 
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tlic' oxtremo ri^lit ol the picture Bowfcll closes in 
ihc ].;inj;(lale valley, the ln'iid of‘ which is enobled 
hy the swidlinj^ masses of the Pikes. A daik cleft 
in the nearer one is the place where the celebrated 
Diue^eon (jhyll Force may he seen pUingini^ and 
fuaming from a height of ninety feet, down a narrow 
fissure. When visiting I')uu'*’e()n (lliyll, the '-.tranger 
must either take some one witli him, to put him in tin? 
way (though the place is not more than half-a-mile oft*), 
or hi* must take care not to go up to the ghyll and 
stream ])chirid the farm, whicli lie will do as a matter 
of course unless w'arncd to the contrary. Wliat lie 
wants is the next, to the left. AVheii he reaches the 
spot where the dark chasm yawns, and the waters are 
loud, though he cannot sec anything of the fall, let him 
not fear missing the sight. If there is a ladder, he 
must descend : if not, or if it be broken, or rotten wdth 
conliruial wet, he can easily get down the rock. And 
tiu re it is ! — the fall in its cleft, tumbling and splashing, 
while the light ash, and all the vegetation besides, is 
everlastingly in motion from the stir of the air. Then 
let liim look up, and see how a bridge is made aloft by 
the lodgment of a block in the chasm. He will be 
fortunate if he is there just at that hour of the summer 
afternoon when the sunlight gushes in oblhpicly, — a 
narrow, radiant, translucent screen, itself lighting up 
th(? gorge, but half concealing the projections and 
waving ferns behind it. The way in which it converts 
the spray into sparks and gems can be believed only 
by those who have seen it. 

In order to get into Easedale, the traveller will take 
a guide from IMillbeek, to conduct him to Stickle Tarn, 
and thence to Easedale Tani. Wc could wdsh him no 
better treat than some hours’ leisure for angling in 
Stickle Tarn, which is fuinous for its trout. This tarn 
is reached by a peat-road from Millbcck, and its cir- 
cular basin, brimming with clear water, lies finely 
under the steep rocks of Pavjy Ark. To us there is 
no object of this mountain scenery more interesting 
than its tarns. Their very use is one which gratifies 
one 8 sense of beauty. Their use is to cause such a 
distribution of the waters as may fertilize without 


iiiuntiating the lands below. After rains, if the waters 
all came pouring down at once, the would be 

flooded ; as it is, tlie nearer brooks swell, and jiour 
themselves out. into llio main stream, wliile the moun- 
tain brooks arc busy in the .same way above, emptying 
themselves into the tarns. \\y the' time the streams 
in the valley arc subsiding, the upper tarns are full, 
and begin to overflow ; and now the overflow can ho 
received in the valley without injury. AVc know of 
nothing in natural scenery which conveys i,uch an im- 
precision ()f stilliicbs as the tarns which lie under ])iv- 
cij)iccs. For hours together the deep shadows lie abso- 
lutely unmoved ; and when movement occurs, it may 
be such as does not disturb the sense of repose : it is 
only the dimple made by a restless fish or fly, or the 
gentle flow of water in and out; or the wild drake may 
launch and lead his brood in the deep gray shadow 
opposite, paddling so quietly as not to break up the 
mirror, but merely to ht in two converging lines of 
while light to illuminate the recess. We saw this 
happen on Easedale Tarn, and felt w'e could never lose 
the picture thus made for us in a moment. 

And when the tempest takes its swoop upon the. 
tarn, what a sight il is ! While? we are ajjproaebing the 
hollow where the tarn is known to li<', and some time 
before the waters arc visible, little wliite clouds come 
w'hirling or pufliiig out, and drive against the mountain 
side. We cxpi'ct, of course, to flml a mist overhanging 
the tarn, and begin to wonder whether we sliall see 
anything of it, after climbing so far on purpose : and 
lo ! there it is, distinct enough, in a vast fury. What 
we saw was not mist, but spray, caught up by the wind, 
and whirled away. The four winds seem to have met 
in this hollow, and to be running the waters up towards 
the centre ; or two are pursuing each other, and speed- 
ing over the surface in all sorts of rapid caprices. 
Such wild commotion, in a place so absolutely retired, 
produces an impression no less singular than that of 
the deepest stillness, when the solitary angler treads as 
softly, in changing his place, as if ho feared to wake 
infant Nature from her noontide sleep. 

If the traveller wishes to ascend Harrison Stickle, 
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tluT loftiest of tlio L:ini>;(l:ile J^ikes, it will be Irom 
iK’iicCr The hci‘i:lit of Ilavrison StieUlo is 2109 feet 
above tbe level of tbe s('a. If be (lo« s not ascrnfl tbe 
Pik(', lie crosses tlie Fell to E.i .'dale ’ram, aiel b.as 
before him a descent full of delij^bts, from tbe dreary 
and lonidy I’ell down "vadually into tbe beauty of (»ras- 
niere. Vrom tlie Tarn, be follows tbe stream, past its 
many leaps, and rapids, and v.'indinj^s round obstriietinij 
rocks, till be finds bimself standing above tbe Fall, 
called Sour Milk (Ihyli Force. This name is %aid to 
bo given to tbe Fall on account of the whiteness of 
its broken waters. It is a full and impetuous fall, 
visible iiom aOir nom tbe nirbuleiiec of its waters ; 
yetwc have 'jeen it on a calm winter’s day, suspended 
by frost; ils recess, :U all other times full of tumultuous 
noi^r, then * *^1 a*; llu tarn above from which it flows. 

Here, where tbe sumirc; .mnsbino is apparently fought 
with .orl r>jeetc(l, the mild wintry beams Averc silently 
received, and enshrined in crystal icicles. 

The fine outline of Helm Crag, with its green sides 


and broken crcsl. nov/ :ippcars to the loft; the fertile 
levels f)f Jvisedalo lie below ; and in front ihoro is an 
(.'pvaiing lo (n-asmere, ihrough which the church and 
village, tl'.e wooded knolls, the circular lake with its 
single green island clumped with pines, the rich sloping 
shores, and the green declivity of Loiighrigg opposite, 
are disclosed to the eye, more and more fully, till the 
tr.iAailor arriv(‘S at Grasmere. 

From the verdant and tranquil aspect of the valley, 
it is usually and naturally su])posed that Grasmere is 
named from its grassy slopes and shores ; but its de- 
rivation is pointed out by its connexion with Grisedale, 
which opens laterally from it, under the shadow of 
llclvellyn. Gris is the old Saxon for wild swine; ami 
the lake was once called Grismere, — the lake of the 
; wild boar, A deep and still retreat this must have 
■ been in the days of wild boars ! If the traveller has 
I time, he should ascend the pass to Grisedale Tarn, from 
. behind the Swan Inn — the tempting clean white house 
I w hich catches the eye of every one who visits Grasmere. 
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Our business now is, however, to follow the hi^h road 
over Dimmail liaise, — the pass which has Steel Fell on 
the west, and Seat: Sandal on the east. At the highest 
point, this pass is only 720 feet above the sea ; but, in 
a wind, the ascent is fatiguing enough, from the strength 
of the draught between the heights. (Cut, p. 08.) The 
stream on tlic right divides the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. One object, so rude as not to attract 
attention unless pointed out, should not he missed : a 
pile of ston*' cairn, which marks the spot of a critical 
fight in tlu dden time, when the Anglo-Saxon king, 
Edmund, delcated and slew Dumhnail, the Jkitish king, 
of Cumbria, and then put out the eyes of the two sons 
of the deceased king, and gave their inheritance to 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, to hold it in fee. Tliis 
happened about a.d. 915. 

A little inn, the ‘Nag’s Head,’ stands by the road- 
side, about a mile and a (juarter from the cairn. Fiom 
t lienee the traveller should proceed to ex])lore the 
Wytlihurn Water, or J^eathes Water, now called 'i’hirl- 
niere. Too many visitors see this lake only from 
tlie mail-road, and tlirn deelan'; it the iiiter- 

estii g lake of the diflricL: but tliey can form no esti- 
mate of its beauty without exjdoiiiig its western bank', 
- i tiling easily done, as tlien; is a plain track tlio 
^\lloIe way. 'riie tr.iek, admitting earls, leaves the mail- 
r iad not more than a mile from the Nag’s lloarl, and 
winds between fields to .i collection of lionses, onta* 
e.illed by the p.rand immo of the City f>f AVylhhurii; 
mul thc-nei', pai-L a farm or Iw’o, and Ik tween walls, till 
llio traveller tinda himself fairly on Ids way al)o\o tin? 
lahe. As he looks round him he will wonder at tlie 
changes whieh have taken place since tin* djiys wlien 
the st[uirrel cotdd go from Wylhbnrn to Iveswiek with- 
out toucliiiig the ground. M lieu tlio woods so coven d 
die scene, this lake must have beam gloomy indee<l, 
ovcn-iliadjWL (1, ns it always is, by Hidvellyn, and 
‘diroiided besides, at tliat time, by an nnbrokcTi forest. 
Ak)W light and colour are let in by tin; clearing of the 
ground ; and the description of a recent observer sliou.s 
howliiilo like a forest scene it no\v is : “ It w\'is luxury 
to sit on a high grassy slojx?, between tw^o bold promon- 
tories, and loi'k down upon the black and solemn waters, 
the great llelvellyn rising steep and hare on the opposite 
shore. The scone w^as so sombre, even in the fine 
evening light of gay .Inly, that a white horse in a carl 
moving slowly along the road under Helvellyn — a very 
minute object at such a distance- — seemed to cast a 
light into the landsea])e ! Then, in a few more steps, 
wc emerged into a noble amphitheatre of rocks, retiring 
from the lake, and leaving a level meadow of the rich- 
est green for us to traverse. These rocks w^rc feathered 
with wood to their sumiiiits, except where bold pro- 
jections of gray or dun crags relieved the prevalent 
green with a most harmonious colouring. High up, 
almost at the very top, gushed out a foaming stream, 
from some unseen recess ; and the waters leaped and 
tumbled in their long descent till they reached the 
nieadow, through which they quietly slid into the lake. 
Our walk over the deep grass and heather must have 


been very noiseless ; for 1 evidently gave as vivid a 
start as T received, when I came upon a little elrar pool 
in the grass, with a reedy margin, whence a licron 
sprang up so close tliat I might almost have laid hold 
on its beautiful wings or long legs, as it liurricd away, | 
leaving the water dimpled and clouded in the spot 
wliere it liad stood fishing wlieii alarmed. Then our ' 
path lay along the. margin of the lake, and then through 
a shady lane which ojiened into a farm-yard. AVecamc 
now ne.-ir the bridge, and were soon to he satis/ied how i 
a lake could he crossed by a bridge, in one 
about halfway along tlm lake, — which is about two 
miles and a half in length, and from a (piarter to half 
a mile in breadth, — tin* shores throw out promontories 
which leave no very wide space from point to point; 
and here tliero is a rising of the ground from below, 
so that the waters are shallow — even fordable at times 
for earls ;ind hoi-'H’s. Pieis of rough stone arc built, 
ami piles of tln-m raised at iiilt rvals ; and these inter- 
vals arc crossed by ]>hinks witli a hand-rail ; so that it 
is a pietnrer{|U(* ln-idg>‘ ei’onoh.” 

Having leatdn'd the high road again, the next objoet 
is to cross over (‘ist wards to lilies water. If the tra- 
veller means to make a ; hort ent over the Fells, his 
guide will meet him .at tlie iving’s Head, --a neat little 
inn, m ar the spot where ho has entered upon the mail- 
road. ir he pndeivi a longer journey by ear, or on 
lioi.sebaek, lui must he nu t heng according to [)ri vious 
ordeis, and take llu* right haml rc.ad — lliat to 'rhndkeld, 
instead of the hd't hand road to Keswick, h’rom tlie 
lovely valt: of St. .h^hii’s lu* will turn, after a lime, over 
the ramiewhat dreary ino()r of Malb'rdale, vrhose reli« 
gious nain« — snenal to the Virgin Mother *-*reminds us, 
as docs Jkatterdale, of the monks who named them from 
their paternostms and yVve Mjirys, rejioatedasii tutelary 
ehaim as they travelled through these wilds. 

From Malterdalo the rt^ad dropy.s down uj)on the 
W(‘.stern liank of Ulleswafcr, passing at length through 
(h)whaiT()w Park. Thert! is perhaps nothing in the 
di.'.trict lin r than the. interval between this entrance 
upon (lowharrow Park and the head of the lake. The 
jiark is studded over with ancient tre«. s ; and the sides 
of its w'atercourses, and tlie depths of its ravines, are 
Inxuiiantly wooderl. ^’lle gray walls of liyniph’s 
T’ower rise on one of the liiu-.st point. 4 of view. This 
building is modern, being a bun ling-seat erected by a 
late .Duke of Norfolk : but it stands on the site of a 
former building named, as some think, from the same 
personage who gave its name to the lake — Ulf, or 
L’Ulf, the first baron of Greystoke. Others suppose 
it to signify simidy Wolf’s Tower. Some one from 
this lioiise will show the way, over the open grass, and 
then through the wood, to Ara J’kirce, a waterfall of 
remarkable beauty, buried deep in a wooded ravine. 

As the traveller sits in the cool damp nook at the 
bottom of the chasm, where the echo of dashing and 
gurgling waters never dies, and tlie ferns, long grasses, 
and asli sprays wave and quiver everlastingly in the 
pulsing air; and as, looking up, he sees the slender 
line of bridge spanning the upper fall, he ought to 
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know of the inoiirnrul legLMid which hclon^^s to t!iis 
place, and which Wordswortli has prcscrvc'd. In the 
olden time, a kniglit who loved a lady, and courted 
her in her father’s tower h(‘re, at Greystoke, went fortli 
to win f^Iory. lie wv)n /^reat glory ; and at first liis 
lady rejoiced fully in it: hut lie was so long in return- 
ing, and she heard so much of his deeds in behalf of 
distressed ladies, that’ doubts at length stole upon her 
heart as to whether he still loved lier. These doubts 
disturbed Iier mind in sleep ; and she began to walk in 
her dreams, directing her steps towards the waterfall 
where she and her lover used to meet. Under a ludly 
tree beside the fall they had plighted their vows ; and 
this was the limit of her dreaming walks. The knight 
at length returned to claim her. Arriving in the night, 
he WTiit to the ravine, to rest under the holly until the 
morning should permit him to knoek at the gate of 
the tower : but he s'nv a gliding while figure among 
tlie lr(‘es ; and this figure reached the holly before him, 
and plucked twigs from the tree, and threw them intt) 
l];e stream. Was it tlie ghost of his lady love? or was 
it herself? Slie stood in a dangerous place: he jiiit 
out his baud to ujihold her : tlie touch awakened lu-r. 
In her terror and eonfusion she fell from his grasp 
into the torrent, and was carried down the ravine, lie 
followed and rescued her ; but she died upon the hank 
— not, liowever, without having fully understood that 
lier lover was true, and had come to claim her. The 
knight devoted the rest of his days to mourn her : he 
hnilt Iiimself a cell upon the spot, and became a hermit 
for lier sake. 

Place Fell is a tine mountain, coming out boldly into 
the lake on the ojiposile side: and Sty harrow Ciag 
shoots up high overhead, as one follows tlie windings 
of the shore. (Cut, p. 102.) One should not pass the next 
opening without going up to soc the little liamlet which 
the ehildreii of the place have iianied ‘ Seldom Seen.’ 
This is Gleneoin — the Corner Glen, which is one of 
the sw'cetcst nooks in the district. 

The next stream which crosses the road is from 
Glenridding. Thick and dirty as its waters look, tlicy 
come dow'ii from Kepple C'ovc 'i’arn and lied Tarn, 
high up on llelvellyn. It from the lead-works tliat 
they take their defilement, in pius ing through Green- 
side. If the traveller had come ovei llelvellyn from 
Wythburn, or through Grisedale from Grasmere, he j 
would have descended by the banks of this stream. 

The inn at Patterdalc — a luxurious family hotel — is 
four miles from Lyulph’s Tower ; and if the traveller 
has wisely w'alked from the entrance of Gowharrow 
Park, he must still he fresh enough to ascend the glo- 
rious pass behind, ti) obtain a view of Brothers* Water, 
Hays Water, ami Nv’indenn'ae from the top of the Kirk- 
stone pass. If lie likes, lie can do the greater part of 
it on horseback or in .i ear. After three or four miles 
of winding AOini, among tlic rich levels of Patterdalc, 
w’hich ii^'uardt'd by n.*Mintains jutting forwards, like 
promontories, he begins to ascend, passing llartsop, 
and the pretty still sheet called Brothers’ Water. Uj) 
and up hu goes, between the sweep of Coldfell on his 
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left, and the Scamlale Screes on the right, no longer 
wondering at the tales current of the snowdrifts aiu] 
murderous frosts wliich here attack the wayfarer in the 
winter season. Here there is no shelter or escape fron: 
the cutting wind, or the snows which cannot accumulate 
on the steep slopes, and must therefore drive in heaps 
into the pass. We have know’ii enough of the biting 
of a north wind in April in this ])ass to feel tliat it 
must be a cairn day indeed w'liich would imliiee us to 
traverse it in W'inter. When the traveller has reaclud 
the toll-house, which is declared by an inscription of 
the- Ordnance Surveyors to he the highest inhahilid 
house in hiiigland, he obtains a noble view over Ainhle- 
side and its valleys at the Head of Windermere, tlu- 
Coniston Mountains, and tlie w hole of the district which 
lies between him and the sea ; the sea itself being seen 
glittering, with jrerhaps a steamer upon it, in a clear 
and favourable liglit. 

Metuniing down the pass, he first observes the fallen 
rock, ridged like a roof, whose form (that of a :.ma!l 
eliurch) has given the name to tln^ pass : and next, i.: 
struck with the first sight of Brothers’ Water from above : 
and all llie way as he descends to it, the opi'iiings o.i 
the Seandale side, the left, cliariii his eye, — with tin k- 
tisjaires, precipices, green slopes or levels, and kin lis 
ill tlie midst, crowned with firs. He will not now pa.^^ 
Hartsop, as before, hut turn U]) tin* road to the right, 
among the farms, and reach and follow tlie Bi‘ek to its 
source at Hays M'ati*r. It is a lively stream to fono\r 
up; and, at a distance of a mile and a half from tlie 
main road, lies Hays Water, the larg(‘ Tarn which is the 
delight of the angler, because the trout have abundantly 
delighted in it before him. It is overluiiig by High 
Street, so tbat perhaps the Roman eagles, as well as 
the imtive birds of the rocks, have cast their sliadows 
upon its surface. Not far off lies Angle Tarn, on the 
southern end of Place Both these tarns send 

their lirooks down, to swell tlie stream from Brotlieis’ 
Water, which is ilself .snjiplied from the hiis}', uoi\v 
heck wliich ileseends the Kirkstoiie Pass. The wln>l'.‘ 
forms a clear brown stream, winding through Patter- 
dale, and (piietly emj»tying itself into Ullswater, among 
the green meadows about, its head. (Cut, p. 97.) 

It HOW' remains to see the Ullsw’atcr mountains from 
the lake ; and for tin’s jmrpose the traveller must take 
a boat from Patterdalc to Pooley Bridge. The lake, 
somew hat shorter than Windermere, has three reaches, — 
its form being that of the letter Z ; and the diversity of 
view thus aftbrded is very striking. (See Plate.) Place 
Fell, with its noble steeps, is the principal object at 
the upper part of the lake ; and next, Hclvellyn, wliich 
seems to rise in proportion as the distance is increased. 
The shores subside tow:irds the foot of the lake, and a 
new country is entered on landing. Penrith, six miles 
distant from Pooley Bridge, is a neat little town, busy, 
from being the great thoroughfare of the district, hut 
not particularly interesting, except from some Driu- 
dical remains in its nchdihourhood, and its vicinity to 
Brougham Castle. To the stranger, just arriving in the 
district, there is indeed the interest of seeing for the firft 
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lime some of the peculiarities of the pet)ple, — their 
wooden slioes and slated floors, their fine old carvc'd 
presses and chairs (.the envy of curiosity seekers), and 
their air of homely prosperity. Eut it has not the 
charm of the little towns which are set down on the 
levels between two lakes, or whieli nestle in the skirts 
of a mountain, or spread themselves round the curve of 
a hay. As it is more modern, -r-or rather, as the notions 
and liabits of its inhabitants arc more modern than 
those of more primitive jdaccs, — wc may hope it is less 
alliicted than other towns of the region with their curse 
and shame, — unhealthiness ! 

This unhealthincss is no less a shame than a curse : 
for the fault is in man, not in Nature. Nature has fully 
(lone her part in providincf rock for foundations, the 
purest air, and amplest supjdics of running' water : yet 
tlie people of the towns live — as we are apt lo pity llie 
poor of the metropolis for livinji; — in stench, huddled 
toi^^cther ill cabins, and almost without water. The 
wilfsilncss of tliis makes the fact almost incredible; 
blit the fact is so. There arc several causes for this ; 
rill of which arc remediable. The "rcat landed pro- 
piicl Ts are, in too many cases, utterly carcdcss about 
the wavs of lifinj' of their hiimhh^ neii'hhours ; and 
those hiimhle neighbours need enlightenment about 
sanitary matters. There are even iiistaiiees known of 
landed proprietors, urging some feudal claim and 
authority, who absolutely forbid the erection of any 
new dwellings except on the site of foviiier ones: and 
tills in neighhourhoocls where the population is rajiidly 
invTeasing. There are some who interest themselves 
about the building of handsome houses for opulent 
pi'isons, while they never raise a cottage, or lea\e the 
huilders time or opportunity to erect cottages, or will 
dispose of their land for sites. It will be seer, at a 
glance what a desjiolic and increasing power is thus 
held by these proprietors : — how absolutely dependant 
fJM* labouring clashes must he on tlie pleasure of their 
landlords, when any displeasing act, any unwelcome 
iiidepcndence in religion, or politics or pursuits, or 
habits, may subject them to warning to leave their 
c(; tages, wliilo no others are to he had. The labour- 
ing class, therefore, though exempt from poverty, 
generally speaking, — indeed more jirosperous as to 
gain than perhaps any other of their class in tlu^ 
kingdom, — are loo often at the mercy of llieir rich 
neighbours, and suiTer in health and morals as niuedi 
as the poor of great towns. I’hcy are crowded together 
in dens and cabins, so that decency cannot be observed. 
They become profligate accordingly, to such a degree 
as is shocking and incredible to strangers wlio come 
hither with an expectation of finding “ rural innocence’* 
befitting the scene. Wl ;rc the home is disgusting, 
men go to the public-house ; and the staggering 
drunkards that one meets in the meadows, and the 
brawls that one overhears in ♦he hy-streets, and the 
domestic troubles which arise from licentiousness among 
people who arc so crowded together that they cannot 
avoid each other, are a flagrant curse in this paradise 
ol nature. In these little towns, where the fresh 


mountain winds arc always passing hither and thither, 
and the purest streams are for ever heard gushing 
down from the licights, and the whole area is in.ido 
up of slopes and natural ehanucls, there are fever-nests, 
as in the dampest levels of low lying cities. The 
churchyards are so overcrowded in some places, that 
delicate persons cannot attend service w ithout being ill ; 
and some neighbouring liouses are scarcely habitable. 
At Amblesido, where tlic small chiircliyard is inclostai 
by three roads, the sexton invariably faints when lie 
opens a mnv gravt‘. When there was a stir, a few' years 
since, about a new ehureh at Anibleside, the curate 
declared that the movement was made in order to 
obtain imu'e room for the dead, rather than the 
living. As yet, nothing has been done. Fever, 
consumption, and scrofula, abound. And why is it 
so ? Eocaiise few know of this state of things ; and 
those who should care most about it care least ; a large 
proportion of them, we fear, being too w'cll satisfied 
with their possession of power to wish for any cliange. 
Nobody stirs; — ncitliLM* land-owmers, nor ch'rgy, nor 
gentry, nor inast('r-build(‘rs. Handsome houses rise 
in all directions, in the most beautiful valleys: new 
residents arrive, causing an increase in the number of 
the labouring class : and it is rare to see a new cottage 
in any corner, whih' one may observe three cottages 
thrown into one, to make a good house for one gentle- 
man, whose occupancy throws three families out of 
health and hojie. As to what can be done, — it is 
pretty clear. There is no occasion to wait for the 
enlightenment and regeneration of those who have 
shown how' little they understand tlie duties of pro- 
prietorship. Let their eyes ho ojiened, and their Iioarts 
be appealed lo, by all means ; for their own sakes as 
well as that of the oppressed : hut there is no need 
to wait till they are wise. The general absence of 
poverty makes the way to amendment open and clear. 
The people are alilo and eager to pay good rents for 
decent and wdioU'some dwidlings ; and their probity 
about money matters is remarkable and uiKjucsiionable. 

. There is, therefore, every inducement to capitalists at 
; hand, ami from a distance, to build in these maghhour- 
I hoods. There can hardly he a safer or mon^ profitable 
* investment tlian eoltage-building Inn'; and it is ineon- 
eeivablo that, if this were siillieieiitly known, the thing 
: w'ould not jirescntly bo done. But it is not know'n. 

. The aggrieved class have no means of proclaiming their 
‘ grievances ; and they <!<> i^it attempt it. They sicken 
' and pine at liome ; (hey witness the corru])tion of some 
■ of their children, or, with a b'ss sad heart, follow their 
: Collins to the chureliyard, while they hear that rich men 
round tliom are buying hundreds of acres, year by 
year, and hiaving their vast estates to the management 
of stewards, wlio consider only their employer’s taste, 
or his purse, — giving perhaps some of the contents of 
that purse in a corrupting bounty, while perpetuating 
a cruel oppression. If a single capitalist would begin 
the good work on one spot, with a clear purpose and 
the needful care, there is no saying what blessings 
might not spring from the act. It would be a very 
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safe experiment ; fora dwelling!; is here, as con- j 

vertihio a j)ropi!rty as a bank-not<\ If the slate of 
the case can only be fairly made known, wo shall not ; 
long see the pallid faces of the townspeople contrast 
strangely with tlie ruddy health of the dalesmen ; or a 
family of tw'eha; people lodged in two rooms ; or open 
cesspools and stagnant sinks in back streets ; or women | 
painfully carrying water np ibe hills, — so painfully as I 
to be tempted to make the smallest possible quantity 1 
serve for housebold purposes. The railroads, which i 
some have so Jimcli feared, will be no small blessing to | 
tlm district if they bring st- iiigers from a more enligliU ’ 


j Ilroiigbam Hall, the seat of Lord llroiigliam, is within 
a mile and a half of Penrith, The traveller should walk 
I along the river-bank frotn the bridge at Hrf)ugham Hall 
to Askham, and then ascend the steep bank of red 
sandstone, overshadowed by trees, to the park of 
liOwtluT Castle. ^ 

I The grounds hero are fine; especially the terrace, 

I Avhicli allbrds a noble walk. It is very elevated: 
1 broad, mossy, shady, breezy, and overlooking a con- 
1 siderable extent of country, — some of which is fertih- 
’ plain, and some, a preparation lor entrance upon tlie 
1 mountain district within. The most remarkable fea- 


cned region to abolish the to vn-evils, which harbour iu j 
the very lioart of the mountains. 

The parish of P>rougliam, ilnrg-liani, (meaning Castle- 
town), was the Provaeum (^f the Homans, where, .as we 
learn from Nicolson aiid Jiurn, they had a company of 
]')efenRores, and left .nan) tokens of their presence in 
antiquities which have come. t'» light from time to time. 
The village of Prough.am passed into the hands of the 
Veteriponts iii the reign of Jdin or Henry 111. The 
Castle of Brougham has boert held by the Veteriponts, 
Cliffords, and Tuft .ns : and H now tbc' property of the 
Lari of Thanct. it now iv. ruins : and fine ruins 
they are. They stand wt the confluence of the Eamont 
and Low'her rivers, at the distance of a mile from 
Penrith. 


turc of this landscape is perhaps the hollow, within 
Avhicli lies H.^w’es Water. The park has some line 
old trees ; and the number and size of the yews in 
the grounds will strike the stranger. But great danuigc 
was caused in the woods by the extraordinary liurri- 
eanc of 1839, wliich broke its way straight through, 
levelling everything in its path. On the road from 
Askham to Bampton, the high grounds of Lowthcr pre 
sent on the left u nearly straight line of great elevation, 
along which runs the park wall, almost to the extremity 
of the promontory. From a distonce, it looks the mos- 
enviable position a park that can be imagined. 

About five miles from Askham lies Hawes Water ; 
a sm.all lake, but of great beauty. It is little more 
than three miles long, and about half a mile broad. 
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Ont? siile is richly wooded ; th(' other iiearl> i)are ; and 
two bold promontories threaten to cut it in two, in one 
part, where the passn'jjc; is only two or three hundred 
yards wide. Hound the head of the lake cluster the 
^reat mountains of Harter Fell, High Street, Kidsey 
Pike, and others, leaving space among their skirts h>r 
tlio exquisite little valley of Alardale. Tliose who are 
ahle^to obtain one. of Lord Lonsdale’s boats for the 
traverse of the lake may tliink themselves fortunate; 
for this is, of course, the most perfect way of seeing the 
surroundings of so small a sheet of water: and all 
other persons are deprived of the means of doing so. 
There are some good houses on tlie shorv's, and at tin* 
further end; but the oeeupanls who live on the very 
brink are not allowed to keep any sort ol boat. Hi-: 
lordship's boats are to he had for the asking, it is 
declared : hut there is <lnid)t, of course, about pcojjle 
being on the spot when the boat is wanted : and it must 
he bespoken at y\skhani : and all this is something dif- 
furent from the ordinary faeility of obtaining a boat at 
once, wherever there are inhahitanl 'Die walk, how- 
ever, is easy and agreeable enough, — by a >‘1 road 
which runs along the wt stun hank 

The crags which are lu'aj)e(l or s])rinkled ah-eat the 
head of tln^ lake arc* extremely fine, '.rhey jut out from 
the mountain sich-, or stand alone on llic green slo])es, 
or collect into ininlnlure'nuitintain cluster y wliieli shelter 
tiny dells, >vhe!u-(.‘ tin' shec'p s -nd forth, tln-ir bleat. 
Tlien* is a wlilte hen .e eom-.jMenons at the henl of tluJ 
lake, wliieli must not, uinU r pi naliy of di .appointinenl. 
he mistaken by the tired ti.iveller for ll'.e Mardale Inn. 
'riie inn :it Mardale (irc-uj i - .i lull mile foun the watu*; 
and sweet Is the pa^-sago to it, it l!j • \r dkrr he i*ot too 
weary, d’ho path winds through ihe h-vels, round the 
bases of the* knolls, past the ruins of the old ehurch, 
and among snug little farms, while, at one extremity *'>f 
the dale is the. lake, and the other is elosc'd in by tlie 
pass to Kentjuere and Sleddale, and the great Jh’kes 
tower on either hand. The stream which gushes Jierc 
arid pauses there, as it passes among rough stones or 
th.rough a green meadow, eonies down from Small Water, 
reinforced by a brook from Plea Water on High Street, 
wliieli joins the other a little aliove Mardale. 

The hostess at Mardale Green Tun w'ill anake her 
guests comfortahle with homely food and a. clean lied : 
and tlie host w'ill, if necessary, act as guide up the 
pas.ses, 

'i Ih- traveller may make his choice of three w'ays nut 
by the Pass of Natibiild. He may take a turn to the 
left before reaching Small M'atcr, and go down into 
Long Sleddale, — to ■which wc know of no sufficient in- 
ducement, unless it ho that the way is practicable for a 
horse, which the others are not : or he may ascend, by 
the pretty Blea Tarn, the .slope of Pligh Street on the 
right, see where the Uonnii road ran along its ridge, 
and descend into Troutheck : or he may go forward 
past Small Water, leaving High Street unvisited on the 
right, and drop into Kentmere, study its character as 
he proceeds down its length, and then strike over tlie 
J^clls to the right into Troutbcck, His choice will be 


much determined by w'cather, of eoiir.'^c- : and we wish 
him something more of a choice than was penniltcd to 
us lately by a wind which laid us flat on the summit, of 
the pass, and made all thought of High Street quite nut 
of the question. 

There is no difficulty in the ascent from M.ardale 
Green ; luit the traveller indulges in frequent rests, for 
the srdee of hooking back upon the singularly-secluded 
valley, 'with its winding stream, its faintly-marked 
track, and its little inn, recognised to the l.ist by the 
syennores and poplars w'liich overshadow its roof and 
rustle before the door. 1'Iien he comes to the liolluw' 
where lies the Ta.rn, — Small Water. Hern he will rc:.t 
.ag.ain, sitting among sealleri'd or shelving rocks, and 
drinking from tins pure luniintain basin. Arrived at the 
t«'p, he loses sight (d’ Mardale and grc'cts Kentmere 
idmost at the same moim jit. The dale behind is wild 
a.s any recess in tlic di.*-:triet : while before him lies a 
valley whose grandeur is all at the upper ei\d; and which 
spre.ads out ;ind lioconu's shallowiT with every mile of 
its reer.ssiou from the mountain el lister which lie is now 
about to leave. 

When ho has gone down a mile. In* finds that he is 
travelling on one side of tlu^ Tongue of Kentmere, -- 
the projeetioii which, in this and some oilier valleys, 
splits the head of the dale into a fork. When he arrives 
at the ehapcl, he finds that there is a carriage-road 
whieh would lend him forth to Slaveley and Kendal. 
Ihit he is ;.’;oing over into Troutbcck : so be turns up to 
the. right, and pursues the broad zig/ag track which 
leads over the b\*ll, till Troutbcck opens beneath him 
on tlie otlier side. Before beginning the ascent, how- 
ever, Ji(‘ will note Kenlmcrc Hall, — the birthplace of 
Bt rnard Gilpin, in L'ilT. If familiar with the old de- 
scription.s of the district, be wdll look for Kentmere 
'r.irn, and wonder to see no trace of it. It is drained 
aw'ay ; .and fertile fields now occupy the place of the 
swamp, reeds, and shallow waders, wdiich lie might have 
seen but a few years ago. AVliilo thi.s tarn existed, the 
mills at Kendal wore very irregularly supplied with 
water. Kow, when ihe streams are eolleeted in a reser- 
voir whieh the traveller sees in coming down from the 
Pass of Nanhiehl, and tlie intercepting tarn is done aw’ay 
with, the flow' of water no loiigiT fails. 

Ho descend.s into ’rroutbeek by the road over Apple- 
ihw'alte Common, which hrings him down upon the 
chapel and the bridge, in the very depth of the deep 
valley of 'IToidheek. Or, if he likes to drop down at 
once, so as to alight in the dale at the extremity of 
Troutheck Tongue, he will enjoy the walk along the 
whole length of this charming valley, — among its old- 
fashioned farmsteads, and primitive aspects of every 
kiml. He must he careful to cross the lieck, and pro- 
ceed on tljc ■western side of the valley, if, a.s we must 
suppose, his object is to reach Lowwood Jnii or Amble- 
side. If he means to make Bowness his resting-place, 
he may keep on the eastern Side of the stream, and 
follow' the road. 

From the western road, there are exquisite views, — 
now of Troutbcck Tongue ; next, of the de#»p h3vels 
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throuj^h wliicli winds llu; Orel', pj.*()[dcd with tn)Ut, and 
therefore souj^ht by the anj^lcr : next, of the chapel 
and bridge Ixdovv; and then, when the road has wound 
some way ever the boundary hills, of Windermere in 
almost its whole extent. The country people will tell 
him tliat “this is thought one of the handsomest views 
in these parts, — especially at the hack-end of the year:** 
It is always so “handsome,” wlicthcr in the vivid 
green of syring, or the deep lustre and shadows of sum- 
mer, or the radiant woodland hues of autumn, or the 
solemn lights of a wintry sunset, that we could make 
no choice among the four seasons. ITas any one who 
wonders at this scc'n this view when there was a har of 
red-hot snow on the ridge of Wansfcll, and the islands 
lay purple in the crimson lake, — the Calgarth w'oods 
standing so still as that not a single twig let fall its 
burden of snow ? If not, let bim not wonder that the 
residents of the district hesitate between its winter and 
its summer cliarms. 

The traveller may now retrace his steps to Amhle- 
side, or he may lake the Kendal road and put himself 
again on the liiu; of railway to resume his journey 
northward. After leaving Kciulal, J^eiirith is the only 
place of importance on the line <if the Preston and 
Carlisle railway. T’he ruins of the castle, supposed to 
have been erected by Neville, Ivjil of Vrestinoreland, 
overlook the town from tlu' west. It is built of tin? 
red stone of the district, and has suffered much from 
the action of the weatlu'r. The court is imw u'icd ns a 
farm-yard. 'I'he parish ehiiieh, dedicated to St. An- 
drew, is a plain struct'ire of red stone. 'I’lieie are 
several nneieiit monuments uitliin the ehureh ; and in 
the .south windows are portraits of lliehard Duke of 
York, a!i(l Cicely Nt'ville Ids wile, tlie parents of JOd- 
ward IV. and lliehard III. In tlie cluirebyard is a 
monument called the “ Giant’s Grave,” said to he the 
hiirial-pl.iee of Owen C:e.jarlns, who was “sole king ol 
rocky Cumlxuland ” in tin* time of Ida. Not far dis- 
t.ant is another memorial, called the “Giaiil’s Tliuiiih.” 
Sir Walter Scott, on all occasions when he visited Pen- 
rith, repairixl to the elmreliy.'i rd to view these remains. 
'The new elnireh, recently built at the foot c)f tlie Hca- 
ef)n Mill, is in the Gotlde pcrpeiidieular style of arehi- 
teclure. ‘‘ 'riu* Ileacon,” a squar< stone building, i-. 
erected oil the lieights to tlu. north of the town. “The 
hill upon widch the heaemi-tcwor stands,” we arc in- 
. formed by Mr. Philli])s, “is one of tliose whereon fires, 
were lighted in former times, when .'inimosities ran high 
between the I'.nglish and the Scoleli, to give warning 
of the approach of an enemy.” A fiery chain of com- 
munication extended fi »m the border, northwards as 
far as Edinhiirgh, and southwards into Lancashire. 

The antiqnitioh in the luighbtnirhood are numerous 
and interesting; amt the piospecl.s from the heights 
are extensive and ])ieiiiiesnuc. lUleswatcr, Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, Sadd.h bacl. , tnrine ol ibe Yorkshire bills, and 
Carlisi ' Cathed»-al can be disiiiicLly seen on a clear 
day. Brougham Castle is siliiated one mile and three- 
; quarters fui.. Penritlu It was one of the strongholds 
of the great 11 irons of the l^orders in the feudal times. 


Hrougli.im Hall, the seat of Henry, Lord Brougbani 
and Vaux, stands on an eminence near the river 
Lowther, a short distance from the ruins of Brougliam 
C.'istle. — Lowther Castle, the residence of the Earl of 
Lonsdale, is in the same district, and is one of the most 
princely halls in the kingdom, erected in a park of 
fiOO aert s. 

To the ordinary mind a railway northward, through 
the bleak and barren hills between Penrith and Car- 
lisle, seemed a very unpromising undertaking ; not sn, 
however, to the engineering eye. A railway over this 
wild region was projected early in the railway era, and 
was t’ortunalcly carried through before the shareholders 
began to calculate the cost for themselves ; and now 
the traveller travcr.‘5es the heights of Shap Fell in per- 
fect ease and comfort, by means of tlie Lancaster caiul 
Carlisle railway. 

Carlisle, a largo city in Cumberland, and the capital 
of the surrounding district, is pleasantly situated at the 
confiucnce of the rivers Ivlen and (’alder, the former of 
which falls into the Solway Firth about five miles below 
tlie city. The name is derived from the Saxon words 
Car hjeU^ tliat is, the city near the wall, from its con- 
tiguity to tlie great Uoman wall, which was formerly 
perceptililc within a quarter of a mile of it, and is still 
visible ill ^jonio places in the ueighhonrhood. It 
was formerly a military post of coiKsiderable strength, 
having its castle and eitaded, the former, commanding 
the passage of the river Eden, bedng placed on a sliglit 
emineiKX*, at tlie north-west extremity of the town. 
Although no longer useful as a defence for the river, — 
vvliich is now iiassed by a noble bridge of four arches, 
and neaily a quarter of a mile in length, Iniilt in IS17 
by Mr, Smith, — the castle is inaiiilained in perfect re- 
pair, and contains a gunpowder magazine and armoury, 
when* 10,000 stand of arms are usual ly kept. 'I’lic 
population of the dislrict in IS 1 1 was i30,ti()2, and 
.iccording to tlie census of 40,007. A number 

of new buildings rising in all directions, and the 
presence of several important manufactoHes, testify to 
the increasing wealth and importance, of the city, which 
returns two members to ibe imperial p:ii liament. 

Besides the Jianeast.'T and Carli.sle railway, this city 
has eomiminieation with the north by means of the. 
Caledonian railway, through JjOekgrby and Moffat, botli 
t ) Pxliiihiirgh and Glasgow, and the extreme north. 
It lias a sliip-fraiial to Bowi'ess, on the Solway Firth, 
by means of which vessels of eiglity to one hundred 
tons caa now reach tlio city, having, besides, steam 
communication with Liverpool. It has also a railway 
to Newcastle, which has opened up a very important 
trade with Ireland and the west coast. This railway, 
on which we must now pursue our journey, carries us 
through a highly interesting district, whether taken for 
its jiietnresque beauties or for its mineral wealth. In 
tlie district through which we pass are found the richest 
of the Cumberland lead mines, and the road skirts fo\: 
some distance the famous river Tyne, which at New- 
castle spreads before us in a noble river, floating whole 
navies on its broad bosom. 



ty.ne r.iiiDf- ■. 


The Newcastle and Carlisle railway extends across the 
island, connecting the two seas together, its summit 
level at the village of Glenwhilt being 4-1(5 feet above 
tile sea ; it is distinguished above all the railways on 
which we have travelled, by the architectural taste 
displayed in its various stations, each being coiutructcd 


in a distinct style of arebitecturc, and with the happiest 
cllect ; the architect deserves to have his name recorded. 

One of tlie largest municipal and parliamentary 
boroughs in the c.mnty of Northiiinherland, Newcastle, 
stands on the northern hank of the river Tyne, the 
south hank being occupied by the town of Gateshead, 
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which is the suburb of Newcastle in that direction, 
although actually in the county of Durham. It is a 
county town, and the assizes and quarter sessions for 
Northumberland arc held there. The municipal bor- 
ough is divided into seven wards, and is governed by 
fourteen aldermen and forty-two councilors. The par- 
liamentary borough returns two members, and its 
population, by the census of 1S51, ^vas 87,781, being 
an increase of about 10,000 on the previous census. 
The city of Newcastle is built on the summit of three 
lofty eminences, rising from the north hank of the 
Tyne, about ten miles from its mouth, and extends 
about two miles along the banks. 

Stow tells us, that “within thirty years past the nice 
(lames of l^ondon w’ould not come into any house or 
roorno whei (' se.vcoalcs were burned ; nor willingly 
eat of the meat that W'as either sod or roasted with | 
sea-coal fii'*.” If the “nice dames of riOiulon’* were 
as scruj)n!<)iis iji as Stow informs us they w’erc 

ill the days of (iiieen Elizabeth, Newcastle would have 
rather a sorry tale to tell : hen^ two or three millions 
of tons of coal annually shipped w'ould wofully fall 
away, if meat were neither “ sod nor roasted” therewith ; 
and we should not then have an incluceincnt to invite 
the rt'a(l(?r to a trip to the land of ‘ black diamonds.* 

New(.‘asllc is the last great centre of enterprize 
towards the northern margin of England — the last 
town in which industry, population, shipping, com- 
merce, and wealth, present themselves on that scale 
of magnitude which gives rank and importance to a 
town. Newcastle has been the resting-place of many 
an army, and, in later days, of many a traveller, on 
the line of route to and from Scotland. It marks the 
eastern extremity of a W’all which shielded the Roman 
eoiKjiKM'ors from the barbarous tribes beyond. It 
speckles the shores of the last busy English river 
towards the nortli, and gives to that river the appear- 
ance of one continuous harbour. It is the very centre 
of the coal district, and the commercial market for the 
hnul (list riel. It is tlio outlet whence vast cargoes of 
maiuiraetiired produce find their way to southern 
Fngland and to foreign climes. It is the birthplace 
of railways and of locomotives, — for coals made use 
of such agencies long before man trusted himseJf to 
their guidance. It lias still a castle, to indicate its 
liast coniieetion with feudal times ; while, on the other 
hand, \i lias modern activity enoiigli to show that 
nothing Init a lingering reverence for the past would 
save that easlle from demolition, as a stumbling-hloek 
ill tlu^ way of street improvement. It has ranges of 
bouses and sliojis, such as no oilier town in England 
can excel, and few can parallel, in architectural gran- 
deur. It lias, and around it, a population 

singular!^ varied, by llu' impress wliieli particular 
employments give to tliose engaged therein. The 
Tyne, too, knows no rest ; it is called upon to bear 
io the ocean innuincrahle vessels, of every size, shape, 
and inirdon, laueii witli t ic treasures — rough, and 
coarse, ard dirty, but yet treasures — which Newcastle 
and its vicinity have to oifer. 


How Newcastle grew up to distinction, may be 
traced without entering very fully into antiquarian 
matters. After tlu! conquest of this ])art of Britain 
by the Romans, Hadrian, about a.d. 120, built a wall 
across England from the mouth of the Tyne to the 
Irish Sea. It is .supposed that this w'all was at first 
Tiicrely a licdge of large stak(?s, fixed deeply in the 
ground, intcrtwiiu'd with wattles, and covered witli 
turf. One or two of siieli w'allr. are mentioned; hut 
the W'all which has maintained its jilaco in history, and 
which still leaves V(‘stiges vi.sihlc, was built by Severus, 
about A.i). 210. Some ages after the departure of the 
Boinans, Newcastle became known by tlie nami^ of 
MonkchesteVt and retained that name until after the 
Conquest ; this name originated from the number of 
I monks living tlierc. Abbeys, monasteries, and cliiirehes 
appcMr to have existed in this jiart of fjiglaiid in eou- 
sidi'rablc niimhcr, prior to the reign of Alfred ; hut 
from that date to llie time of the Conquest, the Dam s 
carried desolation w luthersoever they went; and the 
Normans found scarcely any c(?clcsiastieal cstahlish- 
meiits exl.-^tiog in the northern counties. The modem 
name of Newcastle arose out of the construction ('f a 
castle at Monkehester, about a.d. 1080. The to\Mi 
was surrounded by a wall, by some of the siicceeding 
monarehs ; hut whether John, Henry 1 II., or J'hhvard 1., 
is not clearly known. The wall had many tow'ers ami 
many gates; and it is po.‘:sihle, even at the pivsuii. 
day, by tracing the names of some of the old streets — 
such as Westgale, Ciallowgate, Newgate, tvc. — to form 
some conception of llic course which the wall followed. 

About the beginning of the reign of Stephen, N»‘W- 
castle appears to have been for some l\mo in the hards 
of JIavid of Scotland, or of his son, Prince Henry; 
and the town and its neighbourhood were on many 
other occasions during the next three or four centuries 
subjected to the predatory incursions of the Scots. 
Among the ‘ groat days’ of Newcastle was that on 
which, ill ir>08. Princess Margaret, daughter of Homy 
VIJ., passed through Newcastle on her way to Scot- 
land, where she waas to become tlic bride of James 1V^ 
According to the circumstantial details given by Lcland, 
Margaret and her splendid retinue wore met, about 
three miles south of Newcastle, by the Prior of Tyne- 
mouth and Sir Ralph llarbottle, — the former with 
thirty, and the latter with forty, richly-attircd horsemen. 
Upon entering the bridge, the jiroeession was joined by 
tlie Earl of Northumherlanil anil bis retinue, the collc- 
giates, the Carmelite friars, the mayor, the sheriff, and 
the aldermen, elad in their sever.il modes. Then, as 
Lelaiul tells us, “ at the brygo end, upon the gatt, was 
many children, revested of surpeliz, S3mggyng inello- 
diously hympnes, and playing on instrumentes of many 
sortes.” Within the town, all the houses of the 
burgesses were decorated ; and the streets, house-tops, 
and rigging of the slii])ping were filled with spectators, 
including “gcntylmen and gentylwomen iu so grett 
number that it waas a playsur for to sc.” 
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Wranglinf's and fightings bctw(‘en the English and 
Scotch in times of enmity ; processions and feastings 
in times of peace ; and terrible visitations of the plague 
(which seem to have been more frequent in this town 
than in almost any other part of the kingdom) — fill up j 
a good deal of tlie annals of Newcastle in past ages. ! 
In" IG03, King Janus spent four days in Newcastle, 
on his way to London to become crowned king of 
En^dand. Here, as in other similar instances, the 
great personage of tlie day was rcceiv(‘d at the gati s 
of tlio town by the mayor, aldermen, council I<)rs, and 
chief inhabitants, 'rbe mayor presented the burgb.il 
keys and sword, and a purse full of gold : the king 
(rraeiously returned the keys and sword, aiid as gra- 
ciously kept the gold. On tlie Sunday, ibc king 
attended at the cbiireb, when^ tlie Hi-bop of Durham 
preaelu'd be fore him. On the Monday be visitc'd the 
whole of ih.e l(u\n, and released all ]>risoners, “except 
for treason, ninrtlier, and papi'^-trie.” So thankful, we 
are also told, wen* the t«*\vn>nien of Newcastle for his 
Majesty’s visit, “ that tlu y tliankl'nlly hare all the 
eharges of his houscliohle (luring the time of his abode 
witli them.” If hij-tory does imt belie him, King 
Jamie must have been well-pleasi’d to let hi-; new 
subjects take this honour to themselves. h'ourteeu 
years afterwards, James passed lliroiigU Newcastle 
again, on occasion of a temporary visit to Seotlaud ; 
and again was lie presented with some ‘ jac(;husc.s* hy 
the ol)se(|iiious mayor. 

New'castle was much involved in the tnrmoils of the 
civil war; and there seems to have been a curious 
mixture of loyalty and n’publicanism alloaL at that 
lime at Newcastle; for C’harles L, in 1GI(3, having 
; lied from bis enemies in the midland counties, took 

I refuge at Newcastle, and placed himself under the 

protection of the Scots army, nouriic says, that “ upon 
his Majesty’s entrance iiiio Newcastle, he Avas caressed 
with bonfires and ringing of bells, drums and truinpets, 
and peals of ordnance ; hut guarch'd by 300 of the 
Scottish horst^ — those near him bareheaded.” ’riie 
king appears to liave been kept in a soil <d* ln)nour- 
able confinement, midway betAvecii im])risonmenL and 
lihirty ; we are told, that “both he and his train had 
liberty every day to go and ]day at gofV in the Sliield- 
lield, without the walls.” The people, on one occasion, 
look a singular mode of showing sympathy for him. 
“ A little after the king’s coming to Newcastle,” says 
Whitelock, “ a Scotch minister preached boldly before 
him ; and Avhen his sermon was done, called for the 
fifty-second Psalm, Avliich begins ; 

‘Why (lost thou, tyrant, hoji.l, th\M‘lf 
Thy Aviekeil works to praise 

M’^herenpon his Majesty stood up and cillcd for the 
fdty-sixth Psalm, which Logins : 

‘Have merry, Lord, on me, T pray, 

For men would me devour ! ’ 

The people waved the minister’s Psalm, and sang that 
^vhich the king had called for.** 

The king, however,- was impnident enough to 


attempt an escape from Newcastle, under cirrumstanccs 
which presented very little prospect of surecss ; and 
a consequence of his failure was, that the remaimltr 
of his rcsideiiciA in that town was rendered more and 
more irksome. The troops, Hourm* tells us, diseom- 
fitted the fallen monarch : — “ the king, having an 
antipathy against tobacco, was much disturbed hy 
llieir hold and contirnial smoking in his presence.” 
At. length, in the next following year, the Scots gave 
Charles up to the Jiiigiisli, and the unfortunate monarch 
Avas marclied off to Loudon. 

'fhe historical proceedings of XcAVcastlc, nflcr tht' 
termination of the (.ivil Avar, settled down into mere 
annals, disturhi'd only «>n two occasions —tlie rel)ellions 
of I7I0 and ITlo: on both which occasions Newcastle 
ap[)onre(l annaig* tlie d-. feiulers of the Hanoverian liiu'. 

Asi‘ 1 ‘ 1 '; 11 Mi.wAY*' ; I’liiDois. 

! 'J’he hisLu-y (*f a town likt* Nevc.istle liri’aks ojf into 
a new eliaion 1 oiler tin* lime (»f the ('harleses and 
.Jatncs<‘S. c<‘:tso to lead of wa'.s aiej ea.stics; and 

: we hear more and mon* of industry and eommeree. 

'1 he great men eeast* to he haroiis ami lords: they an* 
re})]aeed by 5?hipowm‘rs and merehants. We cease t«) 
lic.ir of especial favours granted to the townsmen by 
the sovereign ; for the townsmen carve out favours for 
themselves. ’I’lie annals of jiolitieal nr Avarlikt! events, 
few ami far latAten, are succeeded hy the annals of 
jwogn'ss - - sleady, social, general progress; in Avhieli 
all, from the landowner to the Avorkmaii, fall into tlicir 
respective plaei‘s hy the mere foire of the cireumstaiu'cs 
which MUTound them. We may hero pass from the 
past to the present of Noweasth? 

Newcastle presents many romarkahle features in 
respect to situation. Oat(*sliead bears foAvards it miuli 
the same relation as Southwark bears to London: a 
busy' river sejiaiates the pair in each ease; and in each 
ease the soutliern portion presents fewer objects of 
iutcresl to a >strangvr than the northern. Newcastle 
and (Jateshead, l)oth alike, however, stand on a st* eply- 
ineliiied plot of gi omul, descending to tlie river’s hrink. 
The lower poitioii of Neweasth*, next to the river, has 
crept al'.>ng cast and west year after year, until it now 
extends not much Jess than three miles. .Most of iluj 
streets running north and south, wilhiii a (juarler of a 
mile of the river, lia\e a vi ry rapid descent. Dean 
Street, for exaniph?, whic’li forms pail of tlie great liigh- 
Avay from London to lulinhiirgh, lias a descent of 
about Olio foot in twelve. Northward of tliesi? exceed- 
ingly stc(‘p streets, lies a less dense hut still busy part 
of the toAA'ii, ascending Avith a more genth* slope : and 
the boundary of the whole is the Toavii M<)«)r — a broad 
levid (lislriet, lying at an average (levali«>h of two 
hundred feet above the river, (ialeslicad is even more 
formidable in respect to steepness than its ojiposite 
neighbour, NeAvcaslle, Here the ascent from the river’s 
bank is no less Jiaii five lumdiod fei‘t in tA\'o miles ; 
and some of the streets, leading from the old raihvay 
station to the bridge', are sueli as horses and drivers 
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regard with an anxious eye. From this station, or 
from any contiguous spot, llio view over the two towns 
is very striking ; the river, llu* shipping, the coal-keels, 
the factories, the glass-works, llie j)otr(‘ry-works, the 
lofty chimneys, tlic steeples, tlic new railway bridge — 
that grandest of features in tlu; town — all combine to 
form a scene of great activity and interest. Onr steel 
plate gives one of the many general views whieh may 
be obtained of the town. 

Let us see what tkis famous railway-bridge is, or 
rather is to be. 'I'o unrlerstand its ])o.'»ition and object, 
we must know what are the outlets wliich railways 
have allordod to Newcastle. 

In the first place, then, there is the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway, which, taking the great iiorthern wall 
as its pretty elose (M)mpanion, slr(‘tches aernss the 
island nearly from one sea to the otlu.-r; ai'd lias been 
instriiniontal in sup[)l\ing the west wdth coals from the 
east. Then there is the North Shields lino, which, 
starting from Pilgrim Street, near the caslcrn margin 
of Newcastle, spans over several liollows hy lofty 
viaducts, aud passes through North Shiehls to 'I’yne- 
mouth. Next we have the Newcastle and Herwiek 
Railway, which makes use of a portion of the last- 
mentioned line, and then darts off northward towards 
Scotland. Lastlvi w'e have the net-work of Durham 
railways, whieli, taking their departure from (laleshead, 
open up a communication with Soutli Shields, Sunder- 
land, Durham, York, and the south geiuTally. 

Then came tlic great work — a work lit for the age 
and the place. All these raihvays stopped short at 
the several margins of the town ; hut eommeree could 
not permit such a state of things to remain; she mu'st 
and u'ill have a ccmtral station ; and this station reojiires 
enormous viaducts stretching over the deep-lying por- 
tion of the towMi. This state of affairs led to the follow’- 
irjg gigantic plan being carried out: — A spot of ground 
WMS selected near Neville Street, rather to the west oi 
the centre of Newcastle, as the site of a grand central 
station ; and thiiher the various lines of raihvays were 
to he brouglit. The Carlisle line was to sl\<n)t past its 
former lenniiius, and arrive at Neville Stri ct by a hold 
'“ur\c j)assing almost close to the Infirmary. The 
Shields lino, taking witli it the lUrwick line, was to 
span over Pilgrim Slnu't, ti cn, still more loftily, ov«'r 
the junction of the ‘Side’ with Dean Stivct, and join 
its opposite (harlisle neighhour at Neville Street. Rut 
the great enterprizc remains to he noticed — the crossing 
of the 'Fyne. The existing Newcastle bridge accom- 
modates the low'cr parts of Newcastle and of (latcs- 
luad ; but the raihvays v)ceupy the heights of the two 
towns ; and any railway bridge over the Tyne must 
necessarily soar at a vast height above the river. The 
towmsiiien for man\ years had order their consider- 
ation the constrnctioii of a ‘ liigh level ’ bridge, for the 
service of tho higher parts of t)io two towns ; and after 
much uegotii/’ a plan was agreed upon between tlic 
railway companies and the corporation, by virtue of 
w'hicli tlic loriner undertook the conslruction of a 
double bridge — one of the most astonishing structures. 


perhaps, in Fngland, — consisting of a common foot 
and carriage bridge at a great height above the river, 
and a raihvoif over ihat ! The raihvay passes almost 
close hy the castle, and joins the others at the grand 
central station. 

This comj)rehcnsiv(^ plan — once adopted was rapidly 
carried into execution, and now forms one of the most 
stupendous structures in this country. The great 
station is also comjileted. The viaduct crosses the low- 
lying streets from Pilgrim Street to the vicinity of the 
e.istle; so that in passing up the ‘ Side ’ or up Dean 
Street, we sec the locomotive panting away far above 
us. The raihvay-brirlge over the river, exhibits two 
piers at th(? margin of the river, and four others in the 
stream itself, besides minor piers to support the land 
arches. These piers arc jf masonry, and of immense 
strength. 'The distance from pier to pier is about a 
hundred and tw'cnty-foiir feet, 'and this determines tlie 
span of tho nre-hes. At a height of about ninety feet 
al)ovo liigh-water level runs a level bridge for carriages, 
horses, and foot-posscngiu's : and at a further height of 
about twenty-five feet above this roadway runs the rail- 
way itself. The astoni^hing magnitude of this grand 
work will be better conceived hy bearing in mind, that 
the entire height of masonry and iron-work, from the 
h{‘d of the river to tlu* paraj)ct of the railway, exceeds 
a liundred and tliirty feet ! Tin? whole length of the 
structure, from (ho high ground of CJatoshead to (! e 
high ground of Newcastle, is nearly fourteen hiimlrid 
feet. It lias been estimated tliat the iron-work in the 
structure w ill weigh nearly five thousand tons ! Tho 
mason ‘Work, in and over the river itself, has cost above 
a hundred thousand pounds; the mason and brick-woik 
of the land arches about an equal sum, and the iron-work 
a still larger sum. Tho biidgo and viaduct are seen in 
the (iisiancc in onr engraving, jiage 110, wliile the aich 
at till* bottom of Dean Street is shown at page 100, 
with tho tower of St. Nicholas, in the form pf an im- 
perial erowm, in the distance. There are two streams 
running into tho town, ono of which, the Pandon Ilurn 
— over whose steep and narrow^ valley a handsome bridg** 
of three arches was thrown in 181‘J — Hows on the north 
side and tlien turning south runs uiulor arches through 
the town into the "IVne, a quarter of a mile below Tyne 
I’ridge. The other, the Duse Ilurn, runs on the cast 
side, and is crossed in several places hy bridges, over 
which roafls lead from Newcastle to adjacent places; 
and about Imlf a mile below the l\'indon Rurn it joins 
the ’Fyne. 

Railway affairs may fluctuate ; directors and share- 
holders may w rangle ; ‘ calls ' may he .amazingly rapid, 
and dividends amazingly small ; golden dreams nitay 
he dissipated ; estimates may bo greatly exceeded ; — 
all thii may occur, and Newcastle may have its share 
of these iroiililes; but the ‘ Jiigh-level * bridge will 
stand for ages, a monument of enterprise, skill, and 
beauty. While the great station and bridge were in 
course of construetion the trains passed along a tem- 
porary timber bridge, which looked very dangerous 
and fragile from its airy height. All these teinporaiy 
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erections are now removed, and the works present one : Indeed, such a low l.ridjro ou<rht not to have been built 
of the most striking instances of the enterprise of the j there at all ; for the ri\er above lliat ,.oint is therebj 
Anglo-Saxon people. I approach of shipping; and the 

The present existing old bridge, al Newcastle, is the i whole commercial arrangements of Newcastle have had 
only one between the railway bridge and the sea. ; to bend to the inllucnce of this circumstance. There 
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seems great probability that (lie Koiiians built a bridge 
acros.s the Tyne, of seven arelies ; i'or various remains 
were discovered in the last century, in tlie bed of llic 
river, serving to indicate such a fact. This bridge, or 
ratlier a bridge on the same site, was several times 
destroyed and renewed. The last desl ruction of this 
kind took place in 1771, when the bridge was over- 
whelmed by a flood. The present structure was finished 
and opened in I7«SI, at a cent of .i*;10,()0(). It consists 
of niiii! ellijitieal arches. At the beginning of the 
present ctntury it w’as widened on both sides, by 
buttresses in conncetioii witb the piers. 


I Tnr. CENTnAL 1 \)v. n : Mr. (juainoer’s Structures. 

I scene wliieh j)rescnls its^df to view on entering 

j Newcastle diller.; j:really, according as we take the 
I ‘ higlu level ' or tin' ‘ lo\v-l. \ .' l ’ entrance. Wc shall find 
I It con veil ieJit to adopt the former, and plant the reader 
I at once prolty near the eenire iT (lie town. 

I Nc'vcant!!^* owes no s’.nall slnrj of the beauty which 
marks some of ns si reel.; t.^ one single individual, — 
posseFsinrr bold original mind, wbieli could tlnnk and 
plan for itself, and conquer, one by one, the difiicullies 


wbieb would have crushed a less vigorou/. man. li 
w’c w'crc to regard this as a matter simply of pound;, 
shillings, and jicncc, w\ sliould have to place it on a 
lower level than many a building-enterprise ; it is nut 
every one that, in enriching his native town, can al.^o 
enrich himself, — the town retains the adornment for 
ages, whether tlic author of it dies a rich or a poc’ 
man. Let us sec what has been done by Mr. flraingcr, 
and bow it has been done, at Newca.stle. It is iieees- 
sary to know what the town w’as in tlie early part of 
the present century, before we can form an estimate of 
the amount of boldness, courage, ^ind perseverance 
necessary to \vork out the subsequent changes. In by- 
gone .ages the Franciscan convent and tlie nunnery were 
surrounded by twelve acres of ground, in the heart ol 
the towm ; but tliese were, in Liter days, replaced by 
an old mansion (the temporary prison of Charles L, 
alluded to in a former pagi*), with its gardens am 
plantations. Down to Grainger’s time this garden ant 
plantation remained, — unproductive, on account of ih.* 
smoke which foi uv, juaiiy ages has enveloped tb* 
town, and useless to the town in any other w^ay. H 
watched the ill-ordered empty space with a longin : 
eye; he thought of the excellent building-stone in tb- 
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quarries near at hand ; he huilt up in his mind ima- 
ginary terraces, and squares, and sumptuous streets ; 
and resolved to bide his time. 

Mr. Grainger entered upon various works, as a 
builder, for other parties ; and in tlie course of a feiV' 
years built many portions of new streets, — such as 
Carliol, Jllackett, and New Ilridge Streets. Then came 
the rather ambitious project of Eldon Square, with its 
handsome rows of stone-fronted houses. Every enter- 
prise successfully brought to a completion, acted as a 
stepping-stone to something liigher. Grainger had ad- 
vanced greatly and rapidly ; and he next conceived the 
plan of building about a liundrod and thirty stouc- 
frt)iited liouses, of a more ornamental character than 
any yet seen in the town, in tiie northern part of Ncav- 
( islle, near the Town Moor : the plan was fully carried 
out, and the town has unquestionahly gained a great 
( rnament by it. llis next enterprise Avaa the erection 
of a building which, under the name of the Arcade, 
and opening into Pilgrim Street, presents to vi(.*w a 
lino stone front, extending nearly a hundred feet in 
h'lUitli, and an interior extending two hundred and 
lii’tv h ot in depth. 'J'he wlude luiiKling nlfords ofliees 
f'rt.vo Banking-houses, Post-odice, Stamp-onice, Ex- 
(i .p and Perinit-onice, and other establishments. 

rp It) this date, say aixmt the year 18:52, Mr. 
(Iraiiigvr's (q)eralions within the town had given new 
i-uildings to the valiu* of C2()(),0()(), luaily all of them 
^loil(.•-^V()llted, and fir above the usual standard of 
Mn et-aicliitectiire in other towns. But his great w^oik, 

I lie devehqiUK ill of his vast schemes, was yet to come. 

'I lie twelve .leres of unemployed, or ill-employed, 
\acant ground in the he.iit of the town, on whhdi his 
tlionglits had. been ceutrrd formally a year, at lengtli 
caiiio into the possession of Mr. (Irainger, at a puivhase- 
priee of XoOjOOO ; and about tlie same lime he appro- 
jiri.ited anothei sum, of nearly ecpuil amount, to the 
jnircliasc of some old jiroperty in the iinmciliate 
vicinity. What was to come out of this, nobody knew 
hut liiinself; the plans were wliolly developed in his 
own mind before bis fellow-townsmen knew aught 
eoneevniiig them. Something notable was expected, 
hill this something was still vague and conjectural. 

The fir.st feature was the construction of a fine 
central street, in continuation of Dean Street; no 
ram’s -horn (however proverbially crooked) can be 
more tortuous than the entrance into Newcastle from 
I he old bridge; jind it was to lessen a portion of this 
crookedness, on approaching the heart of the town, 
that the new street was planned. A butcher-market 
and a theatre stood in the way of ihc improvoment ; 
but the improver was not to be deterred by such 
obstacles. The Corporation gave up the old market, 
and agreed on the plan lor a new one, and on the 
price to be paid for cffccring the change. Works w'crc 
commenced immediately ; and in October, 183o, was 
opened the finest market in the kingdom — the finest 
at that lime, and (we believe) still the finest in 1849 : 
aay, it is even said to be the finest in Europe. The 
Theatre was the next point: a fev/ difliculties arose 


in this matter, for the theatre was a neat and convenient 
one ; but Mr. Grainger cut the matter short by otfering 
to build a new and handsomer one, and to present a 
good round sum of money into the bargain : this was 
accepted, and the theatre built. In all tlicse matters, 
and others of a similar kind, Mr. Grainger's promptness 
in action became conspicuous ; and the townsmen 
began to look out for something bold and decisive 
whenever bo took a matter in band. 

Wlien the whole of tlie property for the new central 
street was purchased, then arose Grainger’s greatest 
mechanical difficulties — the levelling of the ground. 
Such was the alternation of hill and hollow, that the 
formation of a fine and regular street in the ])lanned 
direction struck many with amazement, and many 
more with doubt. Tn some parts the ground had to 
be excavated to a depth of 27 feet, to form the base- 
ment of hou.scs ; in other parts valU-ys had to be filled 
to a lieight of 35 feet, and houses to be built thereupon, 
in order to form a street of uniform level. There were 
instances in which more masonry was bnrierl under- 
ground than appeared in the whole elevation of the 
house above, The lowering of hillocks and ridges 
was so mueli more considerable than the filling up of 
hollows and trenches, that nearly five million cubic 
feet of earth was carried away from time to time, 
during the progress of the various improvements, after 
filling up the valleys, making mortar with some of tlu' 
sand, and making bricks with some of tlie clay. 

This arduous but most necessary operation of level- 
ling being completed, there arose, one by one, those 
splendid streets, which have no parallel in England. 
Instances may be mil with, in some of our larger 
towns, of isolated portions of street equal to these in 
beauty ; but it may be doiibteil whether, as a group, 
these creations of Grainger’s are et|iialle(l. Edinhnrgh 
could do •iiion; than either London or I.iverpool in 
producing a parallel. The builder was, for the most 
part, bis own architect ; and as his new streets are 
mainly streets of shops, he was not bound down by 
precedent to such a degree as to cramp his invention. 
Grey Street, Grainger Street, Market Street, Cl.-iytoii 
Street, Clayton Street West, Nini Street, Nelson Street, 
Wood Street, and Shakspere Street, rose in succession 
— all situated in the very heart of the town, all occupied 
by bouses presenting fronts of dressed and polished 
stone, all together presenting a length of a mile and 
a quarter of street, from fifty to eighty feet wide, and 
all erected in about five years. It is not merely a list 
of new streets thus presented by the imjirovcments ; 
new public buildings of a notable character have been 
reared as parts (;f the general design. Thus, there are 
the new Market, the new Central Exchange, the new 
Theatre, the new Dispensary, the new Music Hall, the 
new Lecture Koom, two new chapels, tlic Incorporated 
Companies’ Hall, two auction-marts, tea inns, and 
twelve public-houses, — besides about forty jirivate 
houses, and the tnree or four hundred shops which 
formed the leading idea of the design. It has been 
estimated that the total value of the buildings thus 




jIjiTiUocl and ronstructod by oiu? man, in five vfar.j, at 
a lair rental, is about a million sterling; and that about 
two thousand persons were regularly engaged on them 
for many years ! 

Let UR now, shortly, see what arc the a])praranccs 
which this new world of buildings presents. First, 
lor the Market. This sumptuous building occupies an 
oblong parallelogram, hounded by Grainger, (Clayton, 
Iselson, and Nun Streets, and having twelve openings 
to those streets from its interior area. It lies in the 
very heart of Mr. Grainger’s scene of improvements, 
and is worthy of them. The market is about three; 
hnndred and forty feet long hv tn:> hundred and fifty 
wide : covering an area of more than nine thousand 
square yards, or nearly t\\«) acres; neither London, 
llirkcnhcad, liinningham, nor Liverpool, can present 
such an area of covered market as this. The area is 
divided into a number of avenues, or bazaars, appro- 
priated as meat, vegetable, poultry, and buUer-ma’rkets. 
the Meat Market consists of four long avenues, crossed 
by four shortiv ones, mostly with arched ceilings, and 
well ventilated. The Vtgetubbj Market is one noble 
apartment, larger tnan Weshuinster Mall, having a 
carved oak roof, supported by two rows of iron pillars, 
and a lanteui-ilght running along the centre. The 
length if 318 feet, the vidtn 57, and the height 40 ; 
and the whole appearance is so far beyond the general 
characteristics of such buildings, that a local guide- 


book claims for it tlu‘ deNignatit>n of “a gtjrgoous hall, j 
of vast extent, nilber resembling tlu; imve of some 
mighty cathedral than a market for the sale of thi: 
fruits of the earth.” Without soaring to so lofty a 
height as this, we ran well imagine how Newcastle 
may well he proud of suc^i a market — and of the mind 
that ])1 aimed it. 

Lilt Grey Street (Fngraving,) is the great work. 

This strei t is, by the crossing of other smaller streets, 
divided into sections, each of which is made to com- 
])rLo a distinct architectural design, worthy of study, 
independent of the rest. All, how'ever, agree in this — 
that the front and entire decorations of the houses are 
in solid stone ; that the stone is of aw'arm, rich colour; 
that the ranges excel those of Edinburgh, in being 
more ornate ; and that they excel those of Regent 
Street, in London, as truly as good stone excels ; 
shabby stucco. | 

Taking the west side of Grey Street, we find it | 

divided into three compartments by tlie crossing of j 

High Hridge and Market Street. The south compart- 
ment comprises a Corinthian design in the centre, with 
two wings ; derived, in many of its details, from the 
interior of the Pantheon at Rome. The entablature 
of the centre front rests on eleven lofty Corinthian 
columns ; and the whole is surmounted by a double 
range of balustrades. This central portion is occupied 
by the ofliccs of two banking companies. The next 
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group, or compartment, about half the Jcnc^tli of tlic 
soutlieni, prcscMits an tonic design, after the Temple 
on tlic llyssus at Atliens : the middle portion is occu- 
|•i(?d by a large inn. The northern compartment (the 
shortest ol the three) comprises one side of a triangle 
of houses, the area of which triangle is occupied by 
llio Central J'^xcbangc. Mills spot is perhaps the most 
‘ cntral and the most inagnilicent in the whole group 
of new buildings. The Exchange is a rich and hcaii- 
tifiil seinieireul.'ir building, imbedded in a triangle of 
nohh* houses, whose fronts arc in Grey Street, Grainger 
Stri ct, and Market Street. Seven entrances lead from 
these streets to the Exchange. It is a semicircle, 
about a hundred and fifty feet long by a hnndrcd in 
width, wholly lighted from above, as the building is 
encased in a triangle oi liouses. Tlie roof is supported 
by fourteen Ionic columns, twelve of which form a 
semicircle ; and within the columned area of this semi- 
circle is the News-room ; on the outside of the semi- 
circle are the corridors, entrances, and staircases 
leading to the Coflee-room and other apartments. 
Above the entablature, roun . the top of the semicircle, 
spring a series of curved ribs, one over each column : 
and these ribs form the skeleton for a magnificent 
glass dome, through which descends ample light into 
the area of the room. In an upper part of the building 
arc apartments for the School of Design. The triangle 
of houses, within which the Exchange is thus singularly 


placed, are of uniform design ; the fronts presented 
towards the three streets arc eacdi an adaptation of the 
design of the Corinthian Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli ; 
and the three points of the triangle arc cacli finished 
by a dome springing from a nearly circular range of 
Corinthian columns. 

Next taking a glance at the cast side of Grey Street, 
we find the entire length distributed into five architcc- • 
tural eoinpartincnls, separated by the crossing of other 
streets. M'he first or southern compartment, from i 

Mosley Street to Sbakspere Street, lias in the centre a [ 

colonnade of lofty Gorinthian columns, with wings ' 

having pilasters and balustrades, 'fhe second com- ; 

partment, from Slink spere Street to Market Street, is ' 

almost wholly oeeiipied by the front of the new theatre. 

This theatre is one of the largest and most beautiful 
out of London ; as the portico projects completely 
over the foot-pavement, and is formed wholly of highly 
cnriclicd stone- work, it constitutes one of the greatest 
ornaments of Grey Street. Continuing our route up 
this street, w'e come to the third architectural com- 
partment, lying between Market Street and Hood 
Street. H<*re, according to Mr. Grainger’s original 
plan, would have been a splendid range of buildings, I 
occupied by the Town and County Courts, Council 
Chamber, Town Clerk’s, and other corporate oifices 
and chambers, and a residence for the mayor: but 
difficulties interfered with tlic carrying out of the plan ; 
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and Mr. ( Jr.-un r li;is lu.idt* a ijdi li.iii of his rjivliih'ctural 
design avai:al)!i' r'»r otlu-r pni poses. M'he c»*nlrc of this 
eompartiiieiit, as nfo.v c enp!r(( o, is nceupied l>y a 
hanking coinpajiy ; ii^ a liivhly-enrielied f.u’ado 

in the' upper sleoie.-, I'.-d h;. imok' sober Doric 

pilasters lieiieafli. 'I’lie ro:i:'!!i eftiiiparliiic nl, oeeiipying 
the space hv-t'.veuj Hood Sir.el and J t I;;h Friar Laiic, 
is of till' liaile Old r, wilii r. ec.^.-a d cohiiiins in tlie 
c(.‘ntrc, and |)il.i.ster. d . 'i’lie oi'ih and last- eoin- 

partinent, enciing; d ij!; e; Sfr.' ei, is more simple 
than all the odiu'^'. 

Such, till n, is (f'rey Slrei-t; and this detailed view 
of its ai'eliiteetiiial ii;. lures will si-rve as a gi-neral 
rcj)resentative td' all Mr. («raii''*er’s l;eaiitiful streets. 
A somewhat less ornate versi m of this magnificent 
street will pei'vc to describe each (tf the others. At 
the point where three (d’ tln’in meet, at tl.c top of Crey 
Street, is Ihiiloy’s Ftate.e of lurl fh’f'v, on a lofty 
column. 

'I'liK Oi.o Tow?, : 'ihji; Di vn ChtAii»:s, and Sr.Mus. 

It may not hf^ amiss to t..kv' this galaxy <»f new 
streets as a cci\tre, from v. liieli wo can radiate in 
diflerent directions,, to view of tin* other notable 

feature ’, of the town. 

lift 11 ; sn])p'.''c, linn, t'"i tin* rcarh-r, taking the 
south and :,onth-ea d direv lioi. (Voni ibis e.'ntre, (iods 
himsell* near the lorl o{ the hi id/y — tiro hiidge ovi'i' 
wliieh so nriiiy a in.dl-c.Mcii li.c; pa'-, .ed on its way 
IVom Loiiduii to I'Miiihni'di. .\inoii ;■ t!,e odd twistings 
arul coiito] lime; o!' N< v. one oj' (he orliKst is the 
non-exi.stci\ee of any m.iiii iie.c of ihoroiighfaro in con- 
tinuation of the hrid'M'. Wc l;cfore iis a steej), 
absolutely inse.rmmintahle by sfrecis or vehicle's (jf any 
kind. '1 his \-. is llie gioiimi iir-t hiiilL upon, and it 
became gradually a deii-e nia-^i of eoiiits and alleys 
-““a vast hangiiig-li''!'!,” a; mu' f opoyg-aplier has i 
designated if, ‘‘of soi.ii.re and cheerless houses, j 
* huddled niohhi'ddy iulo :i eonfii.s/ d and pout-up mass, | 
packed and e/,cd by vautiial pve^-suve into ])anie. | 
retreat from Ih.e, appro.-wh of v.V.cel .1 eanhigos.” l>ul 
tbougb we can see no sin els, wo li -ve ,.lmost inter- 
minable llights oi stone .ote])s hchir * us, .:s if tiiey were 
climbi ig up the f .'O of a hill. I’iiere is one such 
digbt, very near th. • hrid.-e, wliich (onfaiiis more stej)s 
than weba\e succeeded i:i eom iin.';; and the drollery 
of the matter is, ihal it fo.-.u^' a ■. rritablv? Momnoiitb 
^ Street or I’ieM Lane-- bools, bools, ots, at every 
yard. M’hether Nirc..i:e sends all its second-liand 
! boots and ‘oi.- s »o this si.unase, we th) not know; 
but, as we a-'-eco i, e are l»’mpted and allraeted as 
jniich ns it he no Nihle lyv the w’ell-poliNlu’tl array of 
boots and si now !.,c; y Vv cllingtons, now the 

lowly EIiicIk r.-. ; b re. lie e!as. ( .goiiian.^:, and there 
the lioyal Cla*'*'- * er Aih. „ {.He the ‘ single soles,* 

and ‘goloshts, ae.d * \)vuuell;e',,’ i'orlhe gentler wearers, 
also occupy lluir ]dav;es in the di:-play. I/ittlc houses 
or shops, or stalls or nests (^for it bard to know what 
to call them), line the si.des of the staircase • and hov. 


I the indwellcvs manage to avoid tumbling dnwm stairs 
i when they ctune out of their shop doors, is a matter 
for marvel. 

If, then, there bo no regular street opposite tlie 
bridge, there must be a detour so as to surmount the 
ascent in some other w'ay. Thi.s detour is towards tlie 
right, or cast, wlierc we come to an irregular open space 
of ground, denominated, at its northern ])ait, the Sar.d- 
I bill, .abutting at its sontbern part against the river, and 
I liaving a large building in the centre c.illed llu^ hlx- 
cliange. It is said that the liiglier part of this ope n 
space is formed by a heap of sand thrown up by the* 
tide : whence the naiiu; of Sandhill, la the midst of 
this spot once stood an equestrian statue of James 11. ; 
but the unfortunate bronze monarch fulling a vi( tiin to 
popular fury, was metamorphosed into bells for tlu> 
churches of St. Andrmv and All Saints’. The middl ' 
of the vacant space is now occupied by the Exch.-mge, 
built nearly two ccnturiis ago; the architect of which 
was Robert Trollope. Whether Trollope will be mo d, 
enduringly remembered by ibis Exchange, or by bis 
epitaph in Oateshead Churchyard, is lor the future 
to show ; but the effusion is certainly a curioviiy in 
its way : 

“ Here lies Kobert Trollope, 

Who iinule you stones rt)ll uj) ; 

Win n Deolh tnedv hi.s ^onl up, 

I iis l) 0 «ly fiilcil ll'is hole np,'’ 

'rin* lower ptulion of lid; building’ i.; a jiproprialcd as a 
fisli-market. In (’nip, lE'hwe scs* th(‘ old ICxdiange 
.md tin- iMarkol. 

The houses which surround the Sandldll, on all hul 
the Avat(‘r-side, are many of them highly piidiiicsque, 
having s\irvivcd the changes whieh have nin through 
their course of I’ashion since the days of halhtimhered 
and earved-gahhd houses. It Was I'rom one of tlicsc 
j houses that J.ord Eldon, wlu’ii a young man, stole 
away his bride on a ninaway match to Scollaiul. 
Turning out of this ()|M'n spare, at its northern cxtie 
mity, we come to the a .street running norlh- 

\\e.>lward. This street, is also quite picturesque in its 
house-archilecluve, and so steep, that both man and 
i'lor.o tldnk it rather a serious allair to he obliged to 
make the ascent; and until !()!)(), it was a still nioro 
serious allair; for Lortliurn at that time ran in a gully 
at the bottom of the Side, which was not arched over 
until the year named. When wo make the ascent of 
the Side, and reach the top, we soon emerge into the 
open space which contains St. Nicholas’ Church. On 
our Avay we pass Dean Street, which branches out on 
the right towards the north, and which shows that the 
Newcastle people, sixty years ago, liad to display some 
of the same kind of ingenuity which Air. Grainger lias 
recently so signally exhi'dfpd. Where this street of 
good-looking houses now runs, there was formerly a 
dean, or glen, through wbieh a brook, crossed by a 
Uomaii bridge, once flowed. I’hc street hangs on the 
bides of, or ratlier surmounts, this lillcd-up ravine. 

It wc walk along the banks of the river eastward, 
we maintain a pretty general level, and find ourselves 
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immersed among the aklest, densest, and dirtiest parts 
of the town. Ships and coals, coals and ships, leave 
their commercial impress on the houses of the quay- 
side. The warehouses, the offices, the counting-houses, 
i altliougli resembling those of Hull and other sea-ports 
I in respect to ships, have a character of their own in 

I respect to the immense coal dealings carried on. One 

j of the buildings in the Quay-side is the Custom-house, 
which received anew stone-facing about twenty years 
ago, ^'he long dirty roadway on which wo walk, from 
the bridge almost to the eastern extremity of New- 
castle, presents tis with the river and its sliipping on 
the right-hand, and tlie warehouses and offices on the 
left. If wo seek for any good streets to lead us up from 
; tin's quay to the higher parts of the town, we shall find 
! none ; but a little industrial search detects a whole 
I string of steep alleys, called chares^ which lead up from 
i Quay-side to the elegJint precincts of llutcher Hank 
j and Dog Hank. Hut tliough Biitelicr Hank is a narrow, 

! crooked, odd-looking street, and though its name indi- 
cates how it has been (and, in part, still is) occupied, 
yet we must not forget that Akenside, to whom we owe 
the ‘Pleasures of Imagination,* resided there: whether 
his imagination were ever kindled by the scenes of such 
a place, is another matter. Hueke tells ns, that “ Aken- 
side is said to have been, in after life, very much 
ashamed of the comparative lowness of liis birth ; and 
j it Is also reported, that lie could never regard a laine- 
i ness, which impeded his walking with facility, otherwise 
than as an unpleasant memento of a cut on the foot, 

I which he received from the fall of one of Ins father’s 

! cleavers when about seven years old.” Air. Hueke 

gives the following lines of Akenside, which resulted 
from his rambles to tlie country places near his native 
town : 

‘‘ Oh ye dales 

Of Tyne, and ye, most ancient woodlands! where 
Oft .as the giant Hood obliquely strides. 

And liis banks open, and his lawns exteinl, 

Sto]ia short the [ileascd traveller to view, 

Presiding o’er the scene, some rustic Um'r, 

Pounded by Norman or by Saxon hands !" 

The steep cli.ares or alleys of Newcastle .arc close 
neighbours. Whether human ingenuity could w’cdge 
a greater number of houses into an equal space may 
I w'ell be doubted. “ Cabined, cribbed, confined,” they 
; certainly .arc. Love Lane (one of these chares) is 
i distinguished for htaving given birth to two ennobled 
lawyers, whose names .are not likely to die out of 
remembrance ; viz., Lord Eldon and Tiord Stowell. 
'File father of the two brothers was one of those whose 
occupation is closely associated with Newcastle ; he 
i was a coal-fitter ; but the house where he once resided, 
i and where the two great lawyers w’cre born, has since 
I been occupied as a bonded-waarehouse. 
j While standing in, or looking up, this Love Lane, 
i we can hardly avoid meditating on the singiil.ar rise of 
those two brothers. William, afterwards Lord Stowell, 
was bom in ITdo ; while John, Lord Eldon, was born 
! in 1751. Horace Twiss, in his ‘ Life of Lord Eldon,* 


Mr, 


relates the following incident, in conncclio’i with llic 
birth of William : — “ On the 17th of Scjitcnibev, 1715, 
the city of Edinburgh liad siirrcnden d to the Prcteiuler’., 
army, wliose road to I^ondoii lay diroetly thniugh 
Newcastle. The town walls were planted witli cannon, 
and every preparation was made for a siege. Jii this 
state of tilings Mrs. Scott’s family were anxious that 
she should remove to a quieter and safer place, 'riv 
narrow lanes, or, as they are called, chores^ of New- 
castle, resemhling tlie wynds of J'idinhurgh, communi- 
cate from the upper part of tlie town to I lie (|uay-pid(* ; 
and in one of the>e, named Love Lane, which is in the 
parisli of All Saints’, stood the residence of Mr. William 
Scott (the fatlier), conveniently .situat(‘ for the' sliipping^ 
with which he was connected; hut. the line of the 
towii-\vall at that time ran along the (|iiay helwcen 
Love Lane and the river Tyne ; and the gates having 
been closed and fortified, egress hi any ordinary way 
appeared impossible. This obstacle, howeva r, was 
overcome, by the courage of Mrs. Scott, who caused 
herself to be hoisted over the w.-ill in a large basket, 
and desetmded safely on the water-side, where a boat 
lie in readiness.” She was conveyed to Jlcworth, 
three or four miles from Newcastle, where William, 
the future liord Stowell, was horn shorlly afterwards. 
Alr.T wiss, however, gives two stories, which have been 
current on this subject ; and though the above is the 
more roinaiitie and more popularly-ht lieved ver- Ion, he 
accepts one, in which tin; contents of the ha'^ket are said 
to have been — init tin' lady, but tlie medical practitioner 
who was to attend lier at ITewortli. Tiord Eldon, six 
years afterwards, was born in the family resich'iiee in 
Im'C Lane. Some of the few C!hancery jokes of the 
sedate I'larl, in later years, related to his having l)«‘(‘n 
born in a ‘ chare,* 

Hnt to resume onr ramble. Pas'^ing^ beyond the 
quay-side, we come to another d('nsely-built parallel- 
ogram of chares and houses. This parallidogram is 
bounded on tlic south, or river-margin, by tin* New 
Quay, and on tlie north by the New Hoad to Shi« Ids; 
a ro.ad which, like the ' New Hoads,’ and ‘ New Streets,’ 
and ‘ New (hits,’ of TiOmhui, has long outlived it‘i 
newness. Parallel and between these two is Sandgate, 
a narrow lane, surrounded by still narrower courts. 
This Sandgate was one of flio e,Idcst enlranecs into 
Newcastle from the east; the (’orporation have rcecntly 
bought the whole south sid(* «d' Sandgate, with a view 
to the construction of new offices and xvarehouscs for 
merchants, Tn the New Hoad is the Keelmcn’s Hospital ; 
an institution whose name at once indicates the pecu- 
liar local association with which it is connected. It is 
a large brick .structure, enclosing a quadrangular court ; 
,'ind for nearly a century and a half it has afforded an 
asylum to dis.ablcd kcelmen, and assistance to their 
widows. ]\b)st of the kcclmcn contribute a mite out of 
their own earnings for the support of tin. liuspital. In 
the same line of road we meet with (he lloyal Jubilee 
Sdiool, St, Ann’s (fiiapcl, and one or two other chapels ; 
and a continuation in this route would bring us to the 
multitude of collieries, potteries, glass-works, iron- 
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works, chemical-works, cS:c., whicli lie between New- 
castle and North Shields. 

The Upper Town: North, Kast, ani> West. 

Thus far, tlien, for the ‘ alon^-shure* quays, and 
streets, and chares, ainl stairs. Now for the iip])er p.'iiis 
of the town. Pilgrim Street and Nortlininberland 
Street form a nearly north and south barrier between 
Mr. Grainger’s splendid town and the east town. 
Pilgrim Street was the main highway through the town, 
before the construction of Grey Street : it received its 
name from baving in early days been in the route of 
the pilgrims towards the shrine at Jesus’ Blount (now 
Jcsinond), in the north-east vicinity of the town. I’last- 
ward of this line of street the respeetahilitics .and the 
gentilities increase a little as w’c get further from the 
centre of the town. Tlic poor streets cling pretty 
closely to the river: the commercial streets group 
themselves in and around Mr. Grainger’s structures; 
while the private dwellings stretch themselves further 
and further away towards Pandon and Jesmond. The 
cricketers have contrived to scciin^ a ca])ital piece of 
ground to themselves, somewhat north-eastward of the 
town, which is used as a cricket-field ; and a series of 
baths, a cricketers* club-house, and a hotel, near the 
ground, contribute something to the pleasantness of 
the spot. 

Our northern margin speedily brings us to the open 
country ; where Jesmond, with its pleasant cemetery ; 
the extensive Town Moor; the open space, called the 
Castle Leazes, with its contiguous rows of fine houses ; 
the open ground, called the Nun’s Moor; the Westgate 
Cemetery, at the extremity of the long line of West- 
gate Street and Hill ; the numerous streets of avcII- 
built private houses ; and the churches and chapels 
built within the last few years — all tend to show that it 
is in this direction that w'e must look principally for 
the private residences of the principal inhabitants. 

West and south-west of the centre of the town, we 
find more buildings connected with the early history of 
Newcastle than in any other quarter. As iii the 
eastern division, we will begin at die river, and ascend 
to the higher parts of the trA*.!i. First, then, for the 
Close — the Thames Street of Newcastle, or a kind of 
hybrid between Thames Street and Jiankside. This 
Close runs from Sandhill t.i the Forth Bank ; it is a 
narrow street, crowded with manufactories, w’arehousvs, 
and wharfs ; .and is about as clean as such a place can 
be exported to ho. Yet it. was not always such; in 
days g(mo by the h-adi ig fauiilios of the town dwelt in 
this street, among whom were the liarl of Northumber- 
land and Sii William IJlackctt. One of the large 
buildings t .i ' nth side, now occupied as ware- 
houses, was for many gcnerr/ior.s the Mansion House, 
in which ,1 -e^iivities had run their career of glory. 
The houses on the north side of the street lie at the 
foot of the steep elope, before alluded to ; and it is at 
this part that we meet with the numerous flights of 
steps which lead up to the higher town. 


Immediately north of this close, and forming the 
nearest conspicuous objects from the two bridges, are ' 
the Castle and the County Courts, crowning the summit 
of the ascent. The two buildings arc very near each ^ i 
other, and the open space of ground between and 
around them is called the Castle Garth. The County 
Court comprises tlio Moot Hall for Northumberland, : 
wberc! the assizes are lielcl. It is a large and fine 
building, built about forty years ago, on the site of a 
Homan station. 

At what time and under what circumstances the 
castle was built, has been noticed in an earlier p.age. ' 
It remained Koval j)roperty, and went through the 
various vicissitudes of those times. In lt33G, there 
was an inquisition appointed, to inquire into the con- 
dition of the eastlc ; the result of which was, that the 
great tower, the great hall, the king’s chamber, the i 
queen’s chamber, the king’s chapel, the buttery-cellar, 
the pantry, the bridges witliin and without the gale, 
and one postern — were declared to be ** £300 w’orse 
than before.” The castle maintained its place among 1 

the fortifications of the north until the end of the ' 

sixteenth century ; when its days of degradation began. j 
From 1005 to 1010, it was farmed by the Incorporated 1 
Coinjiany of Tailors of Newcastle ! What the tailors 
required of it docs not appear to be known; but they 
paid an annual rental of one pound Stirling : the kerp^ 
however, was still set apart as a prison. In 1018, ! 

King James J. granted, or let out, at a rental of forty 
shillings per annum, for fifty years, to Alexander i 
Stevenson, one of his pages of the bcd-chambcr, “all 
that his old castle of the town of Newcastlc-upon- 
Tyne, and the scyte and herbage of the said castle, as i 
well within the walls of the same as without, with the 
riglits, members, privileges, 8:c., thereto belonging 
those portions of the castle which had been used for 
corporate purposes seems to have been excepted from 
this grant. The subsequent history of the castic is 
anything but a royal or a feudal one : the bright days ; 
of the old structure were long departed. There has 
recently, however, a step been taken which will pro- 
bably preserve the venerable relic from ruin. The 
Corporation has let the castle, at a nominal rent, to 
the Newcastle Antiquarian Society (one among many 
excellent literary and scientific associations with which 
Newcastle is provided) ; and the two bodies have 
agreed to .spend a certain sum on the restoration of the 
interior. An Antiquarian Society could hardly have 
a more fitting locale. ' 

The state of the castle at the present day (Cut, ' 
p. 117) docs not differ very greatly from that described 
by Brand, seventy years ago. The keep is still stand- 1 
ing, nearly a hundred feet in height ; with its immensely 
thick walls, and its .anges of stone steps. There • 
are nineteen steps from the ground up to the outer 
portal ; twenty-four steps from thence to a sort of 
guard- room, which seems to have been highly embel- 
lished ; and eight further steps up to the grand portal, ' 
which led at once to the state-apartments of the keep. 

In the hall of this castle the competitof for the Scottish 
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crown, with Robert Bruce, betrayed his country, and | 
did homage to Kdward I. for the crown of Scotland, j 
Into this hall, also, David Bruce was brought as a ; 
prisoner by John Copeland. Though it was transferred 
to the possession of the incorporated Company of 
Tailors, as we have seen, yet it did not altogether lose 
its warlike character or ancient strength ; for, by a few 


repairs, and by planting cannon on the walls and on 
the top of the tow ir, the gallant Sir John Marley, 
AFayor of Newcastle, was enabled to hold out for a 
considerable period against the Scots under the com- 
mand of General Leslie, in 1041, when the town, after 
an obstinate defence, had surrendered to the enemy. 
A winding staircase, from the ground to the summit, 
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and gallcric-s ii'. various directions, exist in lire tldckncss 
of tlie walls. Near the gr.ind entrance is the chapel, — 
an apartment, about Ibrly-six fiH.t hy twenty, now 
shorn of its beauty, but once evidi iitly a hi^rlily-adorned 
Norman edifice, Tlie exterior wall of the fortress 
enclosed an area of more than three acres, and liad a 
grand entrance, or portal, of thirty-six feet width. 

In Tjelaiid’s tiim-, Newcastle was regarded as one of 
the most strongly fortified t(»wns in Kurope. Although 
advancing j)opnlation and coniinere(i have ground most 
ol' these? fijiti/ieations to dust, tlierc still remain indi- 
eatioijs to show what they have been. The town wall 
was upwards of two miles in c?ireuit, from twedve to 
twenty feet high, and eight feet thick : it was perforated 
by six or seven slroiigly-cmbatlled gates, and defended 
by a large number of semicircular vaulted towers, and 
anc.tli('r series of (piadrangular watcli-tuwers. All 
tlie gates were still in existence about half a century 
ago ; and of tin? very numerous towers, about a dozen 
y< t survive, repaired and ke])t i]i order, and applied to 
various useful purposes — very burghal and commercial, 
but \erv anti-feudal. One is tlic ShipwrigbU* Hall, 
(»iic tlie Masons’ Hall; while the weavers, the colliers, 
tlu* ])avi()iu\s, the glaziers, the plumbers, the armourers, 
llu' felt-makers, the curriers, the slaters, the tik-rs, the 
l»riekhiy('rs, and the [ihistenu's — have all succeeded in 
obtainin'', ' lialls for their guild-meetings in sonic or 
otlier of these old wall-towers. 

We imi; l return to tlie ueigbbourliood of the castle. 
Nt)l far from tlio castle is St, Nicholas* Church — hy 
Ibr the jnoi»t noleuortliy in Newcastle: it is the 
ebiireli, and was for many generations the only one. 
If tluae were nothing else about it to attract attention, 
its s|jire-- -its delicately-supported spire — would bean 
object of interest ; but it baa all the claims of antiquity 
ill its lavuur. 

'I’liis eliiireli, or at least a church on the same site, 
W..S built so long ago as 1097 ; and there is a record 
of the church having been destroyed by fire in 1210. 
The present structure was probably built soon after 
■ lliat period ; hut so numerous have been the alterations 
j and ‘ improvements’ that very little is left to speak 

I of past ages, except the steeple. This steeple (Cut,* 

I p. 1 19) has been described by almost every writer who 

I has spoken of Newcastle. It is believed to have been 

j built ill the time of Henry VI., before which period 

; the scpuiro tower was crowned only by a battlement 

ol open stone-work and embrasures ; and it is also 
. probable that the body of the church was newly roofed 

at tlie s.ime juriud. As it at present stands, the 
! eluirch is eriu'iinrm, about two hundred and twenty 

feet long, by ^evt ;ity v. idc. Tliere is a choir, with 
seats, and a 'mvj \.lihout. seats, in the cathedral style. 
The interior geiu \..! ., and the exterior of the body 
i of the church, exhibit the • ithcls of the numerous 
patchings to the structure has been exposed; 

hut the steeple remains true to its original character 
and design. It is ujiwards of two hundred feet in 
ludght. hVom the ground to the battlements it is 
divided into three stages, or architectural designs ; the 


lower arc jiierced hy the principal entrance and hy a 
noble nindovv. At the corners of the tower are hold ; 

buttresses, surmounted by octagonal turrets, with i 

crocketted pinnacles. From the bases of these turrets 
spring four Hying buttresses, of very graceful form, 
and crockcttcd at their edges ; from their points of 
intersection, near the centre, rises a very light and 
elegant square lantern, with a crocketted pyramidal 
spire at its summit and crocketted pinnacles for its 
angles. The whole appearance of this crowning ter- 
mination to tlie steeple is singularly graceful : it has 
been universally admired, and iias been llie model for 
the steeples of St. Giles at Kdinhurgh, St. Dunstan-iii 
the-Kast at London, and of many other churches. 

St. Nicholas’ Church lies at the soiitlu?rn extremity 
of a wide line of street, which probably formed, at one 
time, the main arttu-y through tlie town ; and the 
names of Groat Market, Cloth Market, and lligg 
Market, applied to different portions of its length, 
seem to indicate that the markets of Newcastle were 
once here held. 

Westward of the castle lies an irregular mass of 
streets, partly occupied hy factories, partly by poor 
dwellings— nothing clean and nothing picturesque must 
bo there looked for, tiiitil we got beyond the Forth 
Field and Forth Bank. I’liis Forth, in th(3 middle 
of the last century, was a fine open elevated sjiot of 
ground, from which an extensive view could he ohiainc 1 
in and around the town : it was the chief public walk 
of Newcastle, and was afterwards a howling-grccu. 

But brick and stone, population and industry, have, 
hy little and little, crept up and over the Forth, until 
hardly a vestige of it is left. The Cattle Market lias 
seized upon one portion; the Infirmary on another; 
numerous rows of streets on other portions; while tin? i 
gigantic new railway-station threatens to swallow uj) j 
another notable area. 

But when we advance north-west of the castle, and ! 
w^end pur way through Westgatc Street, wc ere long 
reach a tolerably pleasant open district of private 
streets, roads, and terraces. One of the most interest- 
ing buildings here is the Grammar School, which — 
even if it had no other claims to attention — would he 
noteworthy, as the place where Bishop Ridley, Mark 
Akenside, Lord Collingw'ood, Lord Eldon, and Lord 
Stowell, received their education. 

Mr. Twiss gives a multitude of Newcastle anecdotes 
relating to the two great lawyers in their schoolboy days. 

The following was told by Lord Eldon to his niece, Mrs. 
Forster; it reminds us of Sir Walter Scott’s school- 
boy battles with ‘ Green-brccks,* at Edinburgh : — “ T 
believe no hoy was ever so much thrash(?d ’as 1 'was. 
When we went to school we had to go by the Stock 
Bridge. In going to school we seldom had any time 
to spare ; so Bill (the future Iiord Stowell) and Harry 
used to run as hard as they could ; but poor Jacky's 
legs not being so long or so strong, he was left behind. 
Now, you must know, there w'as eternal war waged ^ 
betw’ecn the Head School lads and all the boys of the 
other schools ; so the Stockbriggers seized the oppor- 1 
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tunity of poor Jacky being alone, to give him a good ! 
drubbing. Then, on our way home. Bill and Harry | 
always thrashed them in return, — and that Avas my \ 
revenge ; but then it was a revenge that did not cure 
niy sore bones.” Lord Eldon once said to Mr. Surtees, 

“ When your father and I were boys (and that is now | 
a long time ago), I remember our stealing down the : 
Side, and along the Sand-hill, and creeping into every : 
shop, wlicrc we blew out the candles. We crept in . 
along the counter, then pop’t our heads up, out went . 
the candles, and away went we. We escaped detection.” 
The following is quite delectable in its way : — “ Be- j 
tween school-hours” (Eldon is still the narrator) “ w^e 
used to amuse ourselves at playing at wdiat we called 
‘ cock-nibs,’ — that was, riding on grave-stones in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, which, you know, was close to the 
school. Well, one day, one of tlie lads came shouting, j 
‘Here comes Aloises!’ (the schoolmaster) — that was ; 
what w'e always called liirn, Aloises — so away we all ■ 
ran as hard as wo could, and 1 lost my hat. Now, if ‘ 
you remember, there were four or live steps going 
down to the school, a sort of passage. Unfortunately ! 
a servant was coming along with a pudding for the ! 
bakehouse; and in my hurry, when Aloises was ! 
coming, 1 jumped down thiso steps, and into tlie 
])udding. What was to he done ? I liorrow’cd another . 
hoy’s great coat, and buttoned it on, over my own coat, 
waistcoat, pudding and all ; and so we w'cnt into 
school. Now when 1 came out, 1 was in an unforeseen ^ 
dilemma ; for this great coat had stuck to my owm ; | 
another hoy’s coat sticking to me, and my own hat , 
lost ! — here was a situation ! With great diliiculty the , 
coat was pulled olf; but my father w'us very angry at 
my losing my hat, and he made me go without one . 
till the usual time of taking my best into every-day 

wear.” Airs. Eorster slates that the unlucky wight , 

went no less than three mouths without his hat. 

The V’’akii;u Al anhi’ actckes oe Newcasti.k 

AND THE Tyne. • 

. i 

Wo will now take our departure from the multi- . 
lormed streets, time-worn antiquities, and modern | 
splendours of Newcastle, to glance at the vast iiulus- 1 
trial features of the surrounding district. i 

No one can enter Newcastle from Gateshead, or . 
Gateshead from Newcastle ; or trip along the Brandling | 
Railway to South Shields, or the Tynemouth Railway to 
North Shields • or take a threepenny voyage down the 
Tyne in the steamers which are running to-and-fro all day 
long; — without seeing that the whole neighbourhood 
is a focus of manufacturing industry. It is scarcely too 
much to say, that the whole distance from Newcastle 
to the sea, on both sides of the river, forms one huge 
manufacturing town ; so thickly are the factories and 
works strewed along the double line. And yet we can- , 
i not detect any unity of object in these works. It is . 
! not as at Manchester, where cotton reigns supreme; • 
or in the West- Riding toWns, where vrool is the staple 
i of industry ; or at Sheffield, Avhere steel is the be-all 
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ten pounds of viscid .glass on the end of a tube, blows 
and whirls, and blows and whirls again, until the hol- 
lowed mass of glass suddenly flashes out into the form 
of a flat circulrw sheet. Or let it be /*^iwi-glass ; where, 
after a mass of the semi-liquid material has been blown 
hollow on the end of a tube, it is brought by a few 
simple tools to the form of a goblet, decanter, wine- 
glass, or other vessel, in a way that almost baffles the eye 
and the comprehension of the most attentive observer. 
Or, lastly, if 2?o///6*-glass be the form in which lhc» 
material is produced ; we see the mode in which the 
employment of cast-iron moulds is made to bear its 
share in the general routine of operations. 

Potteries, likewise, arc very numerous in this busy 
district. They do not aim at the dainty and tasteful 
productions of the Copelands, the Mintons, and the 
Chamberlains, in other parts of England : their pots 
are to bear rough usage, and they are made rougldy. 
There is clay in abundance near the Tyne and the 
Wear, fitted to make coarse pottery and earthenware ; 
and this circumstance, coupled with the abundance of 
coal and of shipping, enables this northern district to 
beat Staflbrdshire out of the market in supplying coarse 
goods to (Icrinaiiy, Dcninaik, and other northern 
countries. The grinding, the mixing, the * throwing,* 
the drying, the baking, the glazing, — all are efleeted 
oil the same prineiple which distinguishes the manu- 
facture elsewhere, hut with a certain tinge of coarseness 
and choapucss. 

The ehcmical works of the Tyne are among the 
largest and most important establishments of the 
vicinity. They are found on both sides of the river 
— from Newcastle on the west, to Sliiclds on the cast ; 
and their numerous chimneys tell of the extent and 
variety of tlic operations conducted therein. ‘ Chemical * 
is a word of wide significance, and indicates how large 
a number of substances may fittingly come under the 
notice of such manufacturers. Soda, potash, sulphuric 
acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, chlorine, chloride of 
lime, alum, red lead, — all are •chemicals,’ in the 
manufacturer’s acceptation of the term ; and all are 
made largely on the hanks of the Tyne. Some 
of these estahlisliinents are beautiful examples of 
scientific system, and present striking features. In 
the making of sulphuric acid, for instance, there are, 
in one establishment, leaden chambers employed, each 
two hundred feet in length, twenty in width, and 
twenty in height! — these are to contain the sulphur- 
vapour which is to form the acid. There is, in the 
same works, a platinum crucible, or still, for boiling 
the acid, which cost as many g! incas as it weighs ounces 
— one thousand I 

The lead-works, again, are notable features. At 
Aldstone, several miles westward of Newcastle, there 
are extensive lead-mines, many of which belong to 
Greenwich Hospital : they are leased or farmed-out to 
individuals or companies, by whom the ore is raised 
and the metal separated from the impurities. The lead 
is sent to Newcastle in the form of ‘ pigs,’ or oblong 
blocks ; and here it is either exposed to the manufac- 


I tiiring operations of refining, shot-making, red-lead 
I making, and white-lead making, or it is transformed 
I into the various forms of pipes, sheets, Ac. Some of 
these operations of the lead-works are not less interest- 
ing than those of the clieinical works : let us instance 
the * refining.* Nearly all lead contains a little silver ; 
if the ratio he even so small as five ounces of silver to 
a ton of lead, it will repay the process of refining ; and 
this refining is a delicate and hcaiitiful process -in 
which the silver, by its difFereiit chemical and me- 
chanical properties, is separated little by little from 
the lead. If we take the still more curious process of 
shot- making, we see how the melted lead is dropped 
through the holes of a kind of colander — how it falls 
into water at the bottom of a pit (perliaps a deserted 
coal-pit), one or two hundred feet in depth, — how it 
here solidifies into small roundish drops — how tliese 
drops are first dried, and then sifted into dillercnt sizes 
— how the well-formed shot are separated from the 
lame and halting, liy setting them to run a rare 
together down an inclined plane, — and !jow»they are 
finally churned in a barrel, with a little black-lead, to 
give them an enticing polisli. Or, if \vi' watch the 
process of making while-lead, we have not only the 
means of seeing how vinegar will gradually convert 
the surface of a sheet of lead into white-lead ; hut we 
arc incited to ask a question (which, however, is more 
easily asked than answered), why do women make the 
while- lead ? it is not a particularly clean, nor a ])nr- 
ticularly lady-like series of operations ; and yet it is 
said that the larger number of persons in the wliitc- 
lead works at Newcastle arc females. Nay, scandal 
has said, that, in the last generation, tin* bricklayers’ 
labourers of Newcastle were women ! — but this we will 
he polite enough to disbelieve. 

Oil-UHlls, where oil is obtained, by pressure, from 
linseed, hempsced, and rapesced, — tnrpentine-w’ork^-, 
wdiere the rough substances, lilaek and yellow r<‘sin, 
and the transparent nil of turpentine, arc obtained by 
the distillation of the viscid turpentine which exudes 
from fir-trees, — starch-works, where starch is obtained 
from flour, — these are among the numberless manu- 
facturing establishments of the vicinity. All such 
works require furnaces for carrying on the operations; 
and the abundant supply of coal in this district fur- 
nishes, as we have before remarked, a strong induce- 
ment to tins localisation. The Tyne and its hanks 
supply abundant indications of the mutual services 
rendered by land and water : the land gives freight to 
the ships, and the ships find a market for the produce 
of the land. If we mount any tolerably-elevated spot 
(and there arc several such), and glance down the 
river, we shall sec that there are staiths and vvharf:^ 
and landing-])iers belonging to most of the large manu- 
facturing establishments. At the cliemical works we 
sec enormous heaps of * waste,* consisting of earthy 
residue, which must be brought away from the build- 
ings in some way or other, and v.liich must not he 
thrown into the river. What, then, is to be done willi 
it? — buy a piece of ground on purpose to contain it, 
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until the wit of man can find out some way to bring it 
into use: such has often been the case. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that refuse-heaps have been 
accumulated along the lianks of tlic Tyne, not only 
from tlie chemical works, hut from another cause of a 
wholly (lillerent kind ; it arises thus : — The Tyne sends 
a much larger amount of cargo to the 'fhames than the 
Thames sends to tin; Tyne, 'fhe Tyne sends glass, 
])()ttery, chemicals, machinery, and, above all else, 
coals, in vast (piantilies, to London ; and as the return- 
cargoes an; not of c(|iial weight, the ships have to be 
hallast( (1 witi) sand taken mostly from the bed of the 
'i’hames. When this sand-hallast has enabled the ship 
to he safely navigated to the 'ryno, it has performed its 
work - “it must be got rid of ; hut as it must not be 
tlirowii into the river, nothing remains but to pile it up 
on land ; and as land is a valuable element in such a 
district, it must he bought for this purpose. Hence it 
is that, in some places, we see vast Iieaps of sand, two 
or tluec hundn.'d feet high, near the river. A few 
years ago, .a sea-si<li’ district was jmrehased, southward 
of South Shields, and a. railway laid down from thcncc 
(o the s}iIj)oii5;;-iinays, expressly for removing the 
w.'iste sand away from, tlie river and its hanks. There 
are ])i*rsons who l.ike n[) this cnrioiis branch of com- 
merce, M.Hd who are ]);iid by the shipowfiers so much 
per tf)ri for all the saiid-h;dl ; -t wh'^-h they take o(f the 
hands of the shI[U)\viu*rs. 

A I’kli’ at 'iiin Coijji.Kii.H. 

Hitherto w(' have rambled in and around Neu’ctistle, 
»'r have crept aloe."; th.e shores of the 'I’yne, watching 
its industry a^ we went. Ibit now we have to depart 
a little fnrlher fiom both town and river, and watch 
that vast system which eclipses everything else in (he 
district — vi/., the (yOr.i.iKinr.s, He wJio visits the 
'Ihnc, and kiiow's nnlldng of the Ckdlicrie.s, knows 
little indeed. (k>al is the life-blood (black blood though 
it may hi*') of the whole region. All the fortunes made 
here are either due at once to coal, or to something 
which coal h.is helped to bring mto prosperity. The 
]/eople, the ohips, tin* town, the Iv-ildings — if we could 
fodenv the chain of cause and eflhct, wo should see how 
elc-ely coal is intcrw'ovcn with the interests of all, 

fiCt us sec wlu.L (loology has done for the district, 
in snpjdying an almost cxlnustless .abundance of coal. 

Of all the coal-lields in England (and there ai*e 
many), that of Northumberland and Durliam is the 
ino>t impuvtaui. It extends as far north as the river 
C’oipict v.\ Nurlh\nnl.eilaiid, and as far south as the 
river Tees. I'or ihc most part, it extends quite to 
the margin of the sea on the east ; while on the W'cst, 
it roaches, h ut tc miles beyond a line drawn north 
and sonlh ibrongh Neweaslic. Throughout this dis- | 
Irii’t the CO d * dip or descend towards the east, 

and ‘ crop out,' or ascend, towards the WTst. At one 
point, a particular scam, called the High IMain, lies at 
a depth of nearly a thousand feet ; while at other spots, 
the same scam rises nearly to the surface. Throughout 


the greater part of this coal-field, the various beds, or 
strata of the coal measures amount to upwards of eighty, 
consisting of alternating beds of coal, stindstone, and 
slate-clay. The aggregate thickness of the whole is 
about sixteen hundred feet — equal to nearly five times 
tlie height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The number of 
seams of e«al which take part in this series is not 
exactly known, but is supposed to be twenty-five or 
thirty ; lying at various depths, and separated by more 
or less numerous earthy beds. All these scams have 
particular names, and are known one from another by 
the c(dlicrs. The two most important are called High 
Main and Low Main : they are each about six feet in 
thickness ; the latter lies three or four hundred feet 
below tlie former, and eight seams of lesser thickness 
intervene between them. Many of the seams are so 
thin that they cannot be wmrkeil ; so that it is calcu- 
lated the entire aggregate thickness of workable coal 
is about thirty feet. All calculations of the abi^^olute 
available quanlily of coal contained in this vast field 
are vague and indecisive. 

AVhat is meant by tlie ‘Tyne (k)llieries’ is, the whole 
group of collieries, whether lying north or south of the 
Tyne, wdiich shiji their coals in that river, '^fhere are 
about thirty of these collieries in Norlhuinberlaiul, on 
the northern side of the river; and about twenty in 
the northern part of Durham, on the south side of the 
river : those in South Durham belong to the Wear, or 
to thi' Tees systems. Mr. Puddle, one of the most 
eminent of tlu; coal-vieW(‘rs of the north of TOngland, 

( stiinated a few years ago, that the persons engaged 
‘ uiuh rgniuiid’ in the Tyne Collieries amounted in 
number U) 8500, wdiile the ‘ upperground’ establish- 
ment numbered 3500 — making about 12,000 in the 
whole. I’his agrees very nearly with Mr. Leifchild’s 
estimate in 1841, and gives .iii average of about 240 
persons to each colliery. The largest number at that 
time was at the Heaton Colliery (a little to the north- 
easi of Newcastle), amounting to 481, The Tyne, 
Wear, and Tecs Collieries, together, produce the vast 
quantity of five million tons of coals annuiilly ! 

It is curious to look at a map in which these 
collieries arc laid down — such as that wdiich accom- 
panies the Report of the ‘Childrens* Employment* 
Commissioners. The pits are dotted here and there 
on both sides of the river, being more and more thickly 
congregated as they approach nearer to the river’s 
banks. TIic.^r; pits arc about a hundred in number ; 
two or more, in some cases, belonging to the same 
colliery. Not less curious is it to trace the dotted 
lines which mark the ‘w'ays* — one of the most charac- 
teristic features in the coal districts. As the river 
Tyne is the great outlet for nearly all the coal derived 
from the Tyne collieries (notwithstanding the spread 
of the railway system), some means must be adopted 
for reaching the Tyne. But how is this to be effected ? 
The colliery may be situated six or eight miles from 
the river, and the surface ground between the two may 
belong to other parties. Long before passenger-railways 
w'crc heard of, railways or tramw^ays were laid down to 
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liicilitate 'the Ciirriaj»e of coals in trucks from the pits 
to the river ; and we find these tramways follow'in" the 
best route which lies open to them. Now it is obvious 
that some arrangement must be made with the landed 
proprietors in these matters ; and in truth these arrange- 
ments are often a grave question to the coal-owners. 
Although the expense of the mining (qjerations is so 
great — although the establishment of a first-rate colliery, 
with its machinery, horses, wagons, ^ve., amounts to 
! a sum varying from £40,000 to £150, 000 (the sinking 

I of a single shaft having, in one instance, cost £‘10,000) : 

I — although the capital employed hy the Tyne coal- 

j owners is estimated at a million and a half sterling — 

I yet arc the ‘ way-leaves,’ or * way-rents,* an additional 

1 feature beyond rill ihcsi?, without whieb not a ton of 

j coal can be brought to maikc't, 

i On taking a glance round the surface of the country 
underlaid by the coal-seams (especially at night), we 
become cognizant of a fact wliicli must excite regret 
in every thoughtful mind. Aii immense amount of 
coal is hurnod to waste, because it will not afford to 
i pay freight to Ijondon. This consists of small coal, 

I which, when taken out of the jiit, is not shipped, bill 

! lies as an incumbrance at the pit’s mouth ; and these 

■ heaps have on many occasions caught fire. The esta- 

blishment of numerous manufactures on the banks of 
the Tyne has, however, increased tlie facilities for \isin< 3 ^ 

! tin* small coal. 

j Tlie character of the pitmen, tluj nature of tlndr 
I labour, the relations between them and their employers 
' — all are dependent, more or less, on the mode! in wliieli 
; the coal is distributed under the surface of the ground. 

'I o these dee])-lying coals, therefore, we must ask the 
i reader to ])ay an imaginary visit. 

I hirst, then, how to descend i We see a vortical 
j hole, or pit, pitchy dark, and surmounted above by a 
I windlass, or some other means of raising weights. 

! "Ihvo men are about to descend. They make a loo]) in 

1 tlie low'cr end of a rope, and each man inserts one leg 

! in this loop, — the two clinging together in a strange sort 

of perilous brotherhood. The windlass to which the rope 
is attached is set to work, and the two men are lowered 
safely to the bottom of .the jiit. If the rojie should 
break, or the loop become unfastened- hut it is fearful 
to speculate on such ‘ in; !* Each' man holds the ro]>e 
hy one hand, while with a stick in tlie other lie shields 
liimself from inconvenient oscillations. Soinelimes 
there are two ropes in one jiit, one ascending and the 
other descending : the two luiiiian loads meding each 
other half-way. In some pits there are more couples 
than one thus clinging to the rope at the same time ; 
and then one feels almost tempted to liken them to 
onions strung to a rope. Many collieri»:s have co7'ves, 

• or baskets, in which the men are raised and lowered. 
Another plan is by means of a large iron tub, whicli 
holds eight or ten persons ; hut in the most modern 
arrangement there arc square iron cases, working in 
vertical grooves, and capable of accommodating either 
men and boys or tubs of coal. The ropes employed 
in this work arc evidently important features in the 


arrangement. In some collieries they have a round 
ro])e, from live to six inches in circumference ; in some, 
a flat roj^e, four or five inches wide, and formed of ' 

three or four strands, or smaller roj>es plaited side by ! 

side ; in a few instances, chains are used. Some of I 

those ropes are of imnionso length, owing to the depth ! 

of the pits. The deepest, we believe, in England, is | 

the Monkwearmoiith pit, belonging to the Durham, as j 

distinguished from the 'Northunihi^rhind eollii-ries : its 1 

depth is 2f)2 fathoms, or 1752 feet. Two ropes for j 

this pit weigh about 12,()001h., and cost more than { 

£500. 

Arrived at the bottom of a pit, uliat do the pitmen 
sei — or rather Avhat does a stranger see who makes the 
descent ? Nothing, or nothing hut ‘ darkiu ss visible.* 

All vestige of daylight is efrectually shut out, and if. is 
long before he becomes accustomed to the liglit of tlie 
candles carried hy the men ; each fine appc'.irs a ? ;i 
mere spark, a point of liglit in the midst of iritens(’ 
darkness; for the walls or surfaces around are too ilarl: i 

to reflect much of the light, lly de';rceH, however, the 
eye accommodates itself to the strangi' scene ; and nn ii 
are seen to he moving about in galleries or long passages, i 
working in positions which uoulil s<*cm lit to lu'eak the 1 
hack of an ordinary workman; while lioys and hoises 
are seen to he aiding in bringing the coal to the month ! 
of the ])it. Some of these Iiorsc.s go (liroiigh the whole 
of their career without seeing the light of day ; they 
arc horn in the pit, reared in tlu‘ ])ll, and die in 
the pit. 

A coal mine is not simjily a j)it, with eoal at the 
bottom of it. The pit is merely an entrance, from the ; 

bottom of whieb passages run out in every din'ctioii, i 
to a great distance. These ])assMges are eiil in a 
‘seam* of ecial, and are a natural reMilt of the mode j 

of working the coal. If the wliole of a seam of coal | 

were ^vorked away at onc<‘, the cavity h'ft would he so 
large lliat the e.irtheii roof, failing of snpjiorl, would 
fall, burying all bencatli it : there are jiniMions left, 
therefore, called ‘pillars,’ to Mi]>port the roof; and the 
self-interest of the coal-owner leads him In limit the ’ 
si/i! of these pillars as nuieli as is consisti nt with | 
safety. Passages lead between and around and among j 

iheM! pillars ; and iron Iramway.s or railways are laid | 

along the passages, to afford facilities for moving tlie 
corves or liih.s of coal from the workings to the vertical 
.shaft. Mr. Holland, in his ‘History of Eossil End,* 
speaks of the timidity which often prevents persons I 
from visiting these striking scenes, where the pitman 
pursues, ■ 

“Howe’er the daylight HiiiilcH or night-stoniis i'a\e, i 

Ills diingcrons labour, deeper than the grave; ; 

Alike to him whose taper's ilic^kering ray 
Creates a dubious KiihterraiK'an day, 

Or whether climbs the sun his noontiiie track, 

Or starless midnight reigns in coif of hl.ick ; 

Intrepid still, though buried at his work, 

Where ainbiuh’d death and hidden dangers lurk 1 ” ^ 

. , • . “ But if courage,” he remarks, “ be required to j 
enter a coal-mine at ordinary depths, it is in descending I 
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the frightfully deep pits in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, that sensations bordering on the awful are 
inevitably experienced ; and in traversing at such 
profound depths, the endless galleries into which the 
shafts ramify, the visitor is struck by the perfection of 
plans adapted to lessen, as much as possible, the risk 
which the pitmen run.’* 

Thh Workino and Manaokmt.nt of a Coal-Mine. 

Tn most of the collieries around Newcastle, the 
seams of coal vary from tw'o and a half feet to six feet 
in thickness. 'J'hc pitmen are obliged to adopt dillerent 
inodes of procedure, in respect to the thickness of 
the scam. In ordinary cases, the hewer- cuts with his 
pick a horizontal line at the bottom of the seam, to an 
extent of twelve or eighteen inches in advance of him ; 
and to this extent the coal is severed from the ground 
beneath, lie tlien makes a few cuts ujiwards, to isolate 
the coal into liuge blocks, which still adhere at the 
back and the top to tlic general mass. The driving in 
of a few wedges, or the application of gunpowder as a 
blast, soon brings down these blocks, in a more or less 
broken state. Where the scam is very thin, or where 
it occupies an inclined position, various modes are 
adopted, each calculated to surmount a particular kind 
of difliculty. 

Without troubling the reader with any extended or 
scientifi.; details, the following will give him some 
notion <4* ventilating and lighting a coal-mine. The 
seams of coal, and the apportures wlu‘re such seams 
have been, often give out carhuretted hydrogen and 
other gases, which, when mixed with common air, 
become very explosive. Hence it is important to 
drive these gases out of the mine as (|uic]Ll y as possible ; 
and til is can only be ellected by sending a constant 
eurrinit of air tlirougli the workings. A complete 
system, as now adopted at the best collieries, com- 
prises the doicncast-shafty for the descent of fresh air ; 
the upcast •sfiq/h, for the ascent of vitiated air ; well- 
planned galleries, iloors, and valves, throughout the 
whole of the mine ; and a furnac'j at the bottom of the 
upcast-shaft to heat the ascending air, and make it ascend 
more rapidly. In some collieries the air is made to 
traverse an extent of thirty miles of galleries and 
passages! In former times the dangerous contami- 
nated passages were lighted only by sparks struck from 
a small instrument called u * steel-mill but the beau- 
tiful safety lamp — or ‘ Davy,* as the miners familiarly 
term it — has superseded this. In this lamp, there is 
a lamp-llame surrounded by a wire-gauze having very 
fine meshes, through which the air must pass to feed 
the flame ; if the air he inflammable, the flame is 
confiiud 'vi'hiii ihe gauze i nvelopt^ ; for the iron wire 
cools the gas too mucii to permit the flame to exist on 
the outside <'f the gauze. If the lamp be properly 
teiulcd, it is one of the most precious boons that science 
ever gave to industry ; if it be neglected — as it often is 
by the miners — those explosions take place, wdiich so 
frequently give rise to such fearful results. From some 


collieries the gas which constantly escapes is in enor- 
mous quantity ; so much so, indeed, that an attempt 
wnas made a few years ago to employ the gas from the 
Wallsend Colliery for gas-lighting in the neighbour- 
hood. Some of the larger collieries require a stock of 
nearly a thousand ‘Davys,* for the efficient working 
of their pits. 

The relations between a coal- owner and his pitmen 
have a more commercial and extensive character than 
those between a manufacturer and his operatives. The 
pitmen are always engaged for a year, and a regular 
‘ bond’ is drtawii up hetw'ecii them and their employer. 
This period of a year commences on the 5tli of April. 
As the chief among the pitmen are paid by * piece-work,* 
the details are very minute, in order that disputes 
should as much as possible be avoided. The coal is 
measured by corves or iitbs^ which vary in their capa- 
city from 10 to ,‘10 coal-pecks; and a score consists of 
20 corves at the Tyne collieries, or 21 at those of the 
Wear; hut as each colliery has its own ‘ score’ and its 
ow'ii ‘ corves,’ all the parties concerned uiidt.Tstand each 
other. The bond is made between the owners on the 
one hand, and the principal pitmen on the other. The 
men are, by its provisions, engaged for twelve months 
to “hew, work, drive, fill, and put coals.” The scam 
of coal is specified, and the price named for hewing a 
‘score* of coal from it. A price is then named for 
‘ putting’ or driving a score of tubs — so much for the 
first eighty yards, and so much additional for every 
further twenty yards. Heyond the stipulated rate of 
pay, the coal-owners in some collieries engage either 
to provide a house for each miner, or allow a certain 
addition to the wages. The jiiitters an* to provide 
themselves with “ candles, grease, and soains candles 
to light them along the dark passages, grease fur thei^' 
trams or vehicles, and soams (short ropes) for forming 
harness to their trains. Tlic coal-owners engage that 
the pitmen shall have the opportunity of earning, 
throughout the year, not less than a certain fixed sum 
of money per week ; while on tlie other hand, the pit- 
men engage that they will ahvays he ready to perform 
a certain minimiuii amount of work within a given 
period. The coal-owners affix their signatures, and 
the pitmen more usually their ‘ marks,’ to this bond ; 
and thus the year’s labours arc planned and settled. 

The persons engaged in a colliery are subdivided 
into a greater number of classes than might perhaps 
be supposed ; and generally speaking, the technical 
designations of these classes is more significant than 
is usually observable in other industrial occupations ; 
but some of them sound strangely to the ears of the 
uninitiated. They arc distinguished into the two great 
groups of * underground’ and ‘ upperground’ establish- 
ments : the former engaged in the pit, and the latter 
in conducting the open-air arrangements. The chief 
of them arc occupied in a way which may be illustrated 
ill tlie following connected vi»'w. 

The hewer is tlie actual coal-digger. Whether the 
seam be so narrow that he can hardly creep into it on 
hands and knees, or whether it be tall enough for him 
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to stand upright in, he is the responsible workman who 
loosens the coal fromMts bod : such a man often extri- 
cates six tons of coal in a day. Next to the hewers 
, come the putters, who are divided into trams, heads- 

men, foals, and half-marrows. These arc all children 
or youths ; and the employment consists in pushing 
or dragging the coal from the workings to the passages 
where horses are able to be employed in the work : 

! the distance that a corve or basket of coal is dragged 

I in this way averages about a hundred and fifty yards. 

1 When a boy drags or ‘puts’ a load by himself, he is 

! designated a tram; when two hoys of unc(|ual age and 

strength assist eaclt other, the cider is called a heads- 
man, and the younger a foal, — the former receiving 
eightpence out of every shilling earned conjointly by 
the two ; when two hoys of ahoul ecpial age and 
strength aid each otluT, both are called half -marrows, 
and divide the earnings eitually between them. The 
weight of coal dragged by these various classes of 
! putters varies from live to ten lui mired- widght to each 
eorve; and the distance walked in a day varies from 
seven to nine miles, to and fro, along the iron tramways 
of the mine. When the corves arc ‘ put’ to a particular 
place, where a crane is fixed, the crane-man or crane- 
I Iwister manages the crane by which the corves are 

! transferred from the tramway to the rolleys ; and for 

keeping an account of the number so transferred. The 
; corf is a wieker-work basket, containing from four 

I to seven bund red- weights ; the rolletj is a wagon for 

; transporting the corves from the crane to the shaft ; 

I and the rolleywaj; is a road or path suflicicntly high 

j for a horse to work along it with the rolley, and kept 

in repair by the roUeyivay -men. The driver takes 
I charge of tlie horse, which draws the rolley along tin* 

; rollcyway. The on-setter is stationed at the bottom 
of the shaft, to hook ami unhook the eorves and tu.bs 
' which have dcsecmled, or arc about to ascend the 
i shaft. 

Many of these strange designations for the pitmen 
find a place in the stories and songs of colliery distriets 
— songs which cannot he at all understood unless we 
know something of the peculiar vocabulary of the 
place. In one of these pitmen’s songs, called the 
Collier’s Haul,’ relating to the vaunted exploits of a 
patter, wc find the following two stanzas ; 

“ As me and iny marrow w'as ganging to wark, 

Wo mot w ith the devil, it w as in the dark ; 

I up with my pick, it being in the licit. 

I knookM off his horns, likewise his cliili feet ! 

Follow the horses, Johnny my lad oli ! 

Follow thorn through, my canny lad oli ! 

Follow the horses, Johnny my lad oh ! 

Oh lad ly aw’ay, canny lad oh ! 

As me and my marrow^ was putting the tram, 

The low it w'cnt out, and my marrow' w'ont wrang : 

You would have laugh’d had you seen the gam,— 

The de’il gat my marrow, but I gat the tram. 

Follow the horses,” See. 

Besides all the varieties of pitmen hitherto named, 
who arc immediately instrumental in bringing the coal 


to the bottom of the shaft, there aie other men and 
hoys whose employments are in various ways subsidiary 
to them, — such as the furnace-men, who attend to the 
furnace for ventilating the mine ; the hnrsc-kerver, 
who attends to tlie liorscs in the pit ; the lamp-keeper, 
who lias the care of the all-important ‘ Davy’ lamps, — 
a careless management of which lias led to so many 
colliery accidents ; the tvaslemau, Avho w alks along all 
th(5 ‘wastes,* or deserted workings, to clear away stones 
and rubbish wliieh may have fallen, and to attend 
especially to any obstructions in the ventilation ; the 
shifter, who, as a kind of labourer, assists the waste- 
man ; the switch-keepers, who attend to the switeh»*s, 
or passing-places in the subterraneous railways ; the 
trappers, little boys who are stationed at traps or doors 
in various parts of the mine, whitli doors lliey are to 
! open when corves of coal are about to pass, but to 
keep closed at all other times, as a means of foreim*’ 
the current of air for ventilation to follow certain pre- 
scribed channels ; the wat/-elcaficrs, wlio cleanse the 
rails of the iniiie from time to time, to remove all 
obstruction from coal-dust, ^c. ; and the wood and 
water leaders, who carry props and wood to various 
parts of the mine for tlio use of the men, and who 
also remove water from the horse-ways and other parts 
of the pit. 

There arc, of course, superintiMuling oHicers of the 
mine, who are responsible, to a certain extent, for the 
due performane(* of all the work. The chief of tlicse is 
the viewer, a person usually of great trust and ex])e- 
rienco. At tlm opening of a lU'w pit or scam, he 
makes himself thoroughly anpiainled with the natiiro 
of the stratification, the thickness of the scam, the 
probable extent and direction, and other matters of a 
similar kind ; and his great problem is to didermine 
how to bring up a given quantity of coal to the liglit 
of day with the least (JXpenditurc of linn; and labour, 
lie arranges the whoh; plan of working; and he iin- 
po.ses certain restrictions and fines for such h(;wing as 
may he deemed unfair or w'asteful. It recpiircs a com- 
bined exercise of lirmness and tact on the part of the 
view’er, to keep clear of disputes with the jiitmeii. 
The under-viewer, as llie name imports, is an assistant 
to the viewer in his important duties. The overman is 
the third in rank among the officers of the colli(;ry ; he 
is t\ic real \,'orking oversei-r, recjiiiring some brains and 
much activity : he has the charge of everything under- 
ground, locates the work-people, examines tlie venti- 
lation, and keeps an account of all the proceedings. 
The back-overman is to the overman what the under- 
viewer is to tlie viewer. The deputy sets props, la\s 
tram-roads, arranges the boarding and limbers of tin; 
])it, and has a w atchful eye on the general safety of the 
whole workings. The keeper inspects tlie w'orkings of 
the hewers. 

The reader has here ample means of observing that 
colliers arc not merely hlackencd-faccd diggers and 
shovellers, who attack the coal wherever they meet 
with it, and roam about in a dark pit, to seek their 
coaly fortunes. All is pre-arranged and systematic: 
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every one knows exactly whither he is to go, and what 
he has to do. Rut the above list, formidable as it 
appears, docs by no means include all those engaged 
at a colliery ; they are nearly all of them the ‘ under- 
ground ’ haiuN, who could not transmit the coal to 
market without the aid of the * upper-ground * esta- 
blishment. These latter comprise hanksman^ hrakesmoiy 
waiters, trimmers, staithmeii, screen-trappers, and many 
others. 

Hard as a pitman’s life seems to he, yet it is agreed 
by those who knew the Nortliumbrian collieries half a 
century «ago, thnt it was then much more laborious. It 
fell with peculiar severity on the boys employed in the 
j)its. A boy WMS generally placed at this kind of work 
at six years old, his ])arcnts being poor, and willing to 
avail themselves of his small earnings. His occupation 
was first that of a ‘ trapper,' to o])en and shut the doors 
of the pit; he remained the whole day at this employ- 
ment, sometimes for a period of eighteen hours, and 
received five pence per day as wages. He went to his 
labour at two o’clock in tlie morning, in pitchy dark- 
ness, so that it was literally true that in winter he did 
not see daylight from Sunday until the next Saturday 
afternoon, when the hour of leaving work was earlier. 
At twelve or fourteen years of age lie became a ‘ putter* 
or a ‘driver,’ and worked shorter hours, but more 
severely than as a trapper, receiving wages much 
lower than those received at the present day, and 
working a much grt;alcr number of hours. At length, 
at the age of s( ventcen or eighteen, his strength enabled 
him to heeonie a ‘ hewi r,’ in which employment he 
wvis d<'sfined to pass the rest of liis life, and in which 
he e.Trned about one-half the average wages of a hewor 
at the present day. 

Till-: Pitmkn; tiikui Dwklmnos, Hm-.its, am> 
Pkci'm mutM' S. 

The jutnien are in every sense a peculiar race. TImir 
life is half passed in the bowels of the earth, shut out 
from the light of day. Their thoughts and occupation 
are w ith coals from early boyhood to old age ; and a 
very narrow circle indeed it is v. ithin which their sym- 
])athies extend. They are almost utterly ignorant of 
the world which exists beyond the colliery world; 
ai.«l any fuvthcv excursion than an occasional one to 
Newcastle is truly a great event. 

In many parts of Ihighind. the houses of the working- 
classes arc )>etter than the funuture ; but among the 
pitmen of North umherland and Durham the furniture 
is better than the houses. A pitmen’s village usually 
consists of houses built in pairs, and the pairs placed 
in rows. The space between the fronts of the houses, 
:\)rmiiig the street, is impaled and undrained ; but the 
space betv, ^ u the backs o*’ the houses (where gardens 
would be lu houses oi a better class) not unfrequcntly 
exhibits a j''iu* -stock dust-heap and dunghill running 
along the avenue, flanked here and there by pigsties 
and heaps of coals, — all in such a state as to show that 
the masters neglect the men, or the men neglect them- 


selves, or both. The pitmen’s houses aie erected 
either by the proprietor of the colliery, or by certain 
petty companies, who speculate in tlie building and 
letting of them to the coal-owncrs, at rents varying 
from three to four ])ounds per annum. All the pitmen’s 
houses are near the pits ; so that when a pit is aban- 
doned, the village is abandoned also ; and in such case 
presents a most desolate appearance. The houses are 
of three degrees of value ; the best possess two rooms 
on the ground floor, with a kind of loft above ; the 
next best have only one room on the ground-floor, 
with a loft above ; while the worst consist of but one 
single room. Some colliery villages, where probably 
the owners pay more personal attention to the comforts 
of the men, are of a superior character ; hut tlio average 
sconv to he about on a level with those here described. 

I 

Yet these dirty dwellings have, for the most part, 
better furniture within them than is to he found in 
houses of a parallel cast (‘Iscwhere. Eiglit-day clocks, 
mahogany chests of drawers, and four-post liedsteads, 
are said to liavc become (juite a common object of 
ambition among the pilmcn, and as hjrining items for 
consideration at the lime of marrying. 

It is rather ixnnarUahlc, and contrary to what might 
perhaps he expected, that the medical men of the 
colliery districts do not .s])e.jk highly either of the 
jdiysieal strength or i/f the courage of tlie pitmen. Tii 
the evidence collected by the ‘Clhihlrm’s Employmeni’ 
(/ommisMoners, a few years ago, M\\ Morrison, a sur- 
gcon, makes the following remarks: — “The ‘ oulwanl 
man* distingiiishes a pitman from every other operative. 

His stature is diminutive, his Agurc disproportionate 
and niissliapen, l)is legs being much bowed ; his chc>t 
protruding (tluj thoracic region being unequally deve- 
loped) ; his eounlcnanco is not less striking than his 
figure, his checks being generally hollow, his brow 
overhanging, his theek-honc4 high, his forehead low 
and retreating; nnr is his appearance healtliful. I 
have seen agricultural labourers, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, and even those among tlie wan and distressed 
stocking- weavers of Nottinghamshire, to whom the 
term ‘jolly’ might not be inaptly applied; but I 
never saw a ‘jolly-looking’ pitman.” Mr. Morrison i 
partly traces this to the fact, that the whole of the 
pilmcii have been pit-hoys at an earlier age, during j 

which the form is injured by the cramped positions I 

occupied by the boys in the mine ; but he also adduces 
other reasons : — “ Pitmen have always lived in com- I 
miinitios ; lliey have associated only among themselves ; i 
they have thus acquired habits and ideas peculiar to 
themselves. J'lven their amusements are hereditary 
and peculiar. They almost invariably intermarry ; 
and it is not uncommon, in their marriages, to com- 
mingle the blood of the same family. They have thus 
transmitted natural \ceidenUl defects through a 
long series of generations, and may now be regarded in 
the light of a distinct race of beings.” Whetlier seen j 
in the pits or out of tlicm, the pitmen are a singular- J 
looking race. In the dingy lanes which surround many 
of the collieries, pitmen may often be seen returning 
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home from their ‘ eij^ht-hmirs* shift * of labour, nearly 
as black as the coal -on which they have been at work. 
Their dress, a tunic, or short frock, of coarse flannel, 
and trousers to match, becomes soon saturated witli 
moisture and coal-dust, 'J’lic complexion of the jnen, 
when it can be seen in its own proper hue, is generally 
sallow. Owing to the iin\isnal light by which they 
pursue their occupations, the eyelids often become 
swollen, and the eyes assume a diminutive ajipearanee • 
the strong light of day is sometimes painful to them. 

Everybody seems to award credit to the wives of the 
pitmen, as being indefatigable in their endeavours to 
keep all right and tidy at home, so far as the arrange- 
ments of the houses and the employments of the peo|)Ie 
will permit. The household duties of a pitman’s wife 
are very numerous. Tier husband, brother, lather, sons — 
as the case may he — are often divided into two groups, 
such as ** putters” and “ hewers,” who work at diircrent 
hours ; the former go into the pit when the latter leave, 
and the hours of labour and of rest arc consequently not 
the same in the two ease^. Hut the ever-husy house- 
wife has to he ready for both. hiVery man or hoj', 
immediately on eoining from the ])il, has a thorough 
and liearty ablution (for the pitmen, to their credit he 
it said, have the character of being personally clean 
when not at work, whatever tlicir villages and houses 
• may be), and then either changes his dress, or partakes 
of a meal, and then goes to bed. The llannel-dress, 
loo, in which the pit-work is doin', has to b«' subjected 
pretty fie([uently to the aelioii of soap and water. 

One of the gentlenu'n before named, Mr. Morrison, 
who was the medical attendant at (he great Lanibton 
collieries, gives a picture which shows that the pitmen 
have the means of living happily and comfortably, if 
their moral and mental devclojimcnt were a little further 
carried out: ~-“ The children of colliers arc romfort.ahly 
and decently clothed, (cleanliness, both in their persons 
and houses, is a predt)ininant feature in the domestic 
economy of llic female part of this community. 'Flie 
children, although necessarily left much to themselves, | 
and playing much in the dirt, are never sent to bed J 
without ample abluticm. Vitmen, of all labouring claxsos j 
T am acquainted with, enjoy most the pleasure of good | 
i living; their larders abound in potatoes, bacon, fresh 
meat, sugar, tea, and coflee, of which good things tlie 
I children as abundantly partake as the parents ; even 
the sucking infant, to its prejudice, is loaded with as 
inueh of the greasy and well-seasoned viands of the 
table as it will swallow. In this respect the women arc 
1 foolishly indulgent, and I know no class of persons 
among whom infantile diseases so much prevail. Dur- 
ham and Northumherland are iiot dairy counties, conse- 
quently the large population (excepting the hinds in the 
northern part of Northumherland) are very inadequately 
supplied with milk. Did this wholesome and nutritious 
beverage more abound, probably the infant population 
would be more judiciously fed.” In some of the colliery 
villages there arc public bakehouses, one to a certain 
number of houses, and each containing a large brick -built 



a pitman may be sei n assembled at these phiees, ;7>?,sip- 
ir.g with their neighbours, and baking the week's bread 
for their family. 7 ’o a person wlio has no ])n‘\i()us 
conceptii)!! of the caj)aeiousm'ss of a pitman’s appetite, 

' the Tiumbcr and hulk of tlu'so loaves will he a matter 
for marvel. 

Follow the pitmen to X' wcasile — their great metro- 
polis — and we And tlnm still a eharaetoristi'j raci*. 
Their velveteen dresses, with large and shining metal 
buttons, mark them out from the rest cjf tlio poj)ulati<;ii. 

I ^Ir. Holland slates that llio pitmen u'^ed formerly (ju r- 
haps more so than at jMC’ent) to he fond of gaudy 
colours. 'I’heir lioHday waistcoats, called by tlu'm po.vry 
jnrkrf^, were frequently of vi*ry curious ]iat terns, dis- 
playing flowers of v:irir)iis hues: their stockings wer* 
blue, piirjile, or evi-n pink or mixed eolouis. Many of 
them used to liave their hair very lou", whieli on wrek- 
da\s was either tied iu a or lolled up iu curls; 

hut when dressed iu their best rttire, 't was eominoulv 
spread over their shoulrlers. Some f)r tliem wt're two 
or three narn)W ribands roinul their hats, placed ate(pMl 
distances, in whieli it was customary to insert one or 
I more hunches of primroses or otlmr (lowers. Siieli were 
the pitmen of ])ast (la\s; ar.d many of their holiday 
peculiarities still remaiji. 

d'liK ITostmi'.n and Ki'Ki.'nN. 

The Jicclmrn of the Tyne heloiig rather to the p;r t 
age than the pn'sent. Steam-tMigines ami raihvays are 
gradually CiTeeling elianges in tin' nio(h' of shipping aiul 
transporting coals; and the kcelmen arr* heeomiiig Ie,.,s 
and less (‘.sseutial to (he working of (lie system. \vt 
w’c eaiiind ali’ord to lo^c* sight ol' tliem : as memorials 
of a past slate of things, as memha rs of a sneial maeliin - 
which has played its part, they drsirve a word or t.\n 
of notice. Their own Kca'lmen’s Uf)s]ii{al ivould r. - 
proaeh us, if \\r (piitc neglected tliem. It is, perhaje:, 
the only hospital in the kim.i’doiu built and Mippni h-d 
hy the working classes I'u’ the he milt of tlirir own 
memhc'rs. 

These /,f ( liave hern known for af lea t four 
centuries, dhere was a eomj)l;iiiit niach' in I i’M, lha! 
the Ctowu was di'fraudisl of c' rla’ii C '.d-dius a? New- 
castle, by the mcrehants u.-ing /cr /.v which wcmld contain 
twenty-two )r tlircc ehaldrous ('ard; iiotcad of twcidy; 
and it was thereupon ordered that (lie keels sliould lie 
of dclinile size and shape?. ‘‘ Kec’l ” w’as one of the 
Anglo-Saxon names fora ship; and the san-c n.’iuic 
Avas applied to the barges used in conveying eoal..- fn i.i 
tlie staiths to the ?diips. Thej;e cnal-kecds an' stee red 
bv a largo kind ()f oar at tlie stem, called a s.rape : 
while a kind of pole, called a pm/, is rm]doyed to pmii 
on the keel in shallow water; the captain of flic keel 
is called the skipper, and his cabin is flu' I/add'jck, 
When (he 'water is so shalI«)W as to n?nd<*r the us" (;f 
sails or oars inconvenient, the keels are thus propelled : 
Two men, called krel-hnllies, arc on each side of the 
vessel, thrust their poles or puys in the muddy bed of 
the river, rest the upper end agaiust their shoulders, 
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nnd walk along the vessel from head to stern— thus 
making the piiy serve as a lever to propel the boat : 
■ such a method is often to he seen in practice in 
shallow rivers. When tlic wind is favourable, the keel 
is navigated with a square sail ; hut more usually there 
are employed two long oars : one worked at the side in 
the usual way, hy two or three men ; and the other 
(the swape) at the stern. The keels themselves are 
, oval in shape, clumsy, hut very strong. Tlie wives and 
I daughters of the kcclmen have the ollicc of sweeping 
the keels, from which they derive the titles of kccl- 
\ dcctcrs (‘ deet’ being a north country term for cleaning) : 
they receive the sweepings for their pains. 

"J’here are certain points of diflorence between the 
keels of the Tyne and those of the Wear. Sir George 
Head, after speaking of the noble bridge over the Wear 
at Sunderland, says, From a height commanding a 
bird’s-eye view of the river below, the neat trim 
Sunderland keid, compared with the heavy lighter on 
the 'Fyiie — wherein a mountain of coal is eonrmed hy 
a fortification of iiioveablc hoards — appears to eonsider- 
able advantage. The Sunderland keel resembles in 
shape the liorizoiital sectiem of a walnut, divided info 
eight compartments, each containing a square iron tub, 
fitting like a canister in a tea-chest. Instead, there- 
fore, of the laborious practice, on the Tyne, of shovelling 
' the eargo by hand from the keel into the vessel, each 

I of these tubs is lifted up bodily by machines, and the 

I erjiitents — firty-tliree hundred-weight, or a Newcastle 

I chaldron — tilted at once into the hold of the receiving 

I vessel : a modern improvement, whereby, though the 

^ public profit generally, the loss and hardship press 

I partially on a j)artieular class of men. I'lie hardy 

I laborious race of keel men are more and more, every 

I d.iy, deprived of their ancient oceiipation ; as, by 

I means of new ajiplianccs, vessels are laden at the 

j wharfs and staiihs which formerly reecived their loads 

shovelled on hoard, in the stream, by their Iiands.” 
'riiis change in the mode of shipping the coal is 
^ extending still more rapidly, both on the Tyne and 

the Wear; and it is on this ground that we may regard 
the keclmen as a race belonging to past days. The 
same writer eontinucs, “ I saw one of these keels 
unladen at a wharf close to the bridge. A score, or 
more, lay moored togetlier — each of the shape described, 
similar in size and llgnre, and displaying an outline of 
geometrical precision. ’J’hc one to be unladen being 
alongside the sloop destined to receive her load, and 
; both close to the wharf, the process was as easily 

j clleeted as described. A huge crane let go its 

grappling-ehain within the keel ; this was in a moment 
j fixed to one of the tubs ; the tub was lifted, swung 

I over the sloop, tilted, swung back again, disengaged 

I from the tackle, and a rresh ^nc hooked on. Hy the 

I assiatanc'* '-f one iiian, the macliine on shore continued 

its ofliee with the same ap|);iren; ease that an elephant 
swings his pn)''osris of his cage, and in again to 
piek up an apple.” 

There has always been an intimate connexion in the 
Tyne between the keel men and the hostmen. This 


latter body was established in conjunction with the 
Company of Afcrchant-Adventurers in the time of 
Henry IV. These hostmen w'ere incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth, who, having tried in vain to get her 
due of tw'O shillings per chaldron for all coals shipped 
ill the Tyne, gave the liostmcn a charter, on condition 
that they w’ould ensure to the crown one shilling for 
every chaldron so shipped. The ostmen, or hostmen, 
were a kind of coal-brokcrs, midway betw’cen buyers 
and sellers ; and the name is supposed to have implied 
‘eastmen,* as if they had come originally from Ger- 
many, or the easleni parts of EiUrope. Their brokerage 
appears to have included the whole responsibility of 
shipping the coal purchased ; so that the keelincn were 
the servants of the hostmen. Down to the year 1000, 
if not later, the coals were brought from the pit-mouth 
to the staiths in wagons, or wains, along the common 
roads ; hut a great step in advance was made when 
tramways were laid down, to facilitate the transport 
of the coal. I’he liostmcn have now changed their 
designation — or others have changed it for them — to 
JiUem : the * coal-fitters ’ of the Tyne are identical with 
‘hostmen,’ hut neither term serves to indicate with any 
great clearness the nature of the employment. 

There is a record in existence w’hich shows that, in 
1C02, there w^cre twenty-eiglit hostmen, or coal-fitters, 
at Newcastle, who employed eighty-five keels. The 
numbers of both these classes gradually increased for 
many generations ; the fitters are now, pinhaps, more 
numerous than evi.T, but the keclmen liave for some 
years past been declining in number. The old bridge 
at Newcastle has liad much to do with perpetuating the 
keel man-sy stem. If the colliery vessels were wished 
ever so urgimtly to ascend the 'rync, the bridge efleetu- 
ally stops them ; so that keels, or some similar con- 
trivance, are essentinl. Jn the impnn'cd mode of 
shipping coal, where no impediment exists to the 
ajiproach of the coal-ship, it is brought to the sliore, 
underneath a large and lofty timber-structure, called a 
.staith, which overhangs the river, and which is con- 
nected hy railway with the pit’s mouth. The laden 
w'agons are brought to this staith, and the coals are at 
once deposited from them into the liold of the vessel, 
without the intervention of any ktelnien’s assistance. 
It is said that ninepcnce per chaldron is saved by this 
using of the staith ; if so, the keelrneu have indeed a 
powerful antagonist to compete with. 

The fiilher of the two great law'yers whose names 
have before occupied our notice — J^ords Eldon and 
Stow'cll — was a liostman of Newcastle : he was William 
Scott, descended from one of the numerous branches 
of the Scotts of Scotland, Mr. Twiss gives a conver- 
sation between liord Eldon and his niece, Mrs. Forster, 
in wdiich the keelincn of his early days arc mentioned. 
^Frs. Forster remarked — “ J remember, uncle, hearing 
of Master Jaeky being celebrated for the hornpipes he 
danced at Christmas : there was an old keciman in the 
hospital at Newcastle, who t'dkcd of your hornpipes.” 
To this Lord Eldon replied, “ Oh yes, I danced horn- 
pipes : at Christmas, when my father gave a supper 
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i and a dance at Love Lane to all the ke( Imon in his 

! employ, Harry and ralways danced hornpipes.” AFrs. 

I Korstcr adds: — “The supper whicli, about Christmas, 

1 Mr. Scott used to give to his kcclnicn, was what was 

I called a binding supper,— that was, a supper when the 

I terms on wliicli they were to serve for the ensuing 

; year were agreed upon. Patterson, the last surviving 

Iscelman in Mr. Scott’s employment, dined in our 
kitchen every (^hristmas-day until his death, about 
ten years ago. He expatiated with groat delight upon 
ibe splendid bornpipe that Master .Tacky regularly 
ilaneed for ibeir amusement after these suppers.” 

'J'lie keel men live about Sandgato and (^iiay-sidc, 
and many of them reside at Hnnston, two or three 
miles from Newcastle. In their blue jackets, flanmd 
breeches, and blue stockings, they form an unmistake- 
i able body; and they, like the pitmen, have tlicir songs, 
llieir odd stories, and llu-ir oddities of many other 
kinds. In the following song (In' allusion to the 
Sandgato fixes the locality to Newcastle. 

I 

“As 1 went up Ssindg.'ite, up S.'iinlgale, up Sjindg.ato, 

! As I went up Samlgatc, 1 bcaial a lassie say, 

I Weel may (he keel row, the keel row, (he keel row, 

I Weel imay the keel row, that iny laddie ’a in. 

! Jlc wears a blue bonnet, blue hoinut, blue bonnet, 

; He wears a blue bonnet, a dimple on his chin ; 

And weel may the keel nnv, the keel row, (he keel row. 
And weel may the keel row, that my laddie ’s in.” 

And here is anoth.er, in which the lady c<dchratcs (lie 
hiaekiu’ss of her lover in a way that tells very much 
indeed of co.als : 

j “ My bonnie koel-lnddic, my e.aiiny keel-liuhlic, 
i My boiniic keel-laddic for me, oli ! 

i lie sits in bis keel, as black as the de'il, 

; Ami he brings the while money to me, oli !” 

j The custom was, a few year:; ago, (we do not I:m)\v i 
j whetlicr it is still k(‘pt up) for the keelnn ii to niLel I 

i once a year, to (adchralc the establishment of their j 

j hospital : perambulating the town with bands of music 
1 * Weel may the keel row.’ 

i 

I 

i 

I The Tynk ; jAunow' ; Siiiri.ns; Tynm:moittii. 

i We must find a little corner wherein to notice the 
I course of the Tyne from Newcastle to the si a. ; and 
j we may here refer to the busy ^cenn f:ih'. ii near the 
1 bridge, represented at page lO.*!. 

Whatever may have been the origin ol tlie jianie 7y«e 
(concerning wliich the etymologists are. by ro means 
agreed), the river has been known by that name since 
the time of Bede, GSo. Soon after the Conqmst, 
records and cliarters were agreed by wliich tin; 

width of the Tyne, near and below Newcastle, v*:is 
divided into three parts : one belonging to the county 
of Northumberland, one to the bishopric of l^urham, j 
and the middle of the cbaniK'l to he free to all. In 
I subsequent ages, the Prior of Tynemouth on the north, 
jj and the Bishop of Durham on (lie south, fi\fjnentlv 


made «*neroachmeiits on their respective siiUs of the 
river, and the sovereign frecpicntly intt'rfered to secure 
the riglits of (lie townsmen and the traders. It is 
curious, indeed, to (race through successive eenturies 
the .struggle of the various parlies for precedence in the 
ownership and government of tliis important river. 
At one time there was a judgment passed, that “ the 
port within the water of Tyiu*, from the sea to Hedwin 
Streams, is the free ])ort of the king and his lu'irs,” 
At another lime a Council order was issued, “ That tlie 
Prior of Tynemouth, who had built a s^liore ;it North 
Shields, within the fiood-mark of the river, slionld 
remove it at his own cost.” In another inst.aneo, 
Edward 111. issued a writ, in which lie “forbade the 
mayor and baililTs of Ncweastle-upon-Tyno to liinder 
j tbe mooring of sbijis on tbe south side of tins riva r.’* 
I A few years later, tlie Bishop of Dnrb.am obtained a 
verdict .against the king’s commissioners, “ for tres- 
passes done liy tlicm in intermeddling in I lie eoiiserv.a- 
torsbip of llio south side of tlie rivi‘r ’lyne.” About 
the end of tbe fourteenth century, tlie bishop obt. lined 
powers “to unload and load coals, merchandise, Ai?., 
without hindrance or molestation from the men td’ 
Ncwcastlc-upon-Tync.” Soon afterwards the corpora- 
tion and the bishop had another dispute “concerning 
the right of wrecks and fishery in the Tyne.” Through- 
out these contests the bishops showed themselves no 
less desirous of maintaining their privileges or supposed 
rights than the l.aymen. The general course of modern 
legislation has hemi tf) give increased power to the 
Oirporation of New’castle ov(‘r the navigation of (he 
1’yne. The jurisdiction now extends to higli-water 
mark on both sides of the river, from the sea to some 
distance above NewTastlc ; tlie dist.anco is annually 
surveyed, on Ascension-day, by the mayor .and river- 
jury, in their barges. 

The reader will, we trust, not look out for notices 
of anything very pietiiresque on tlie banks of the river, 
betuTon New e.istlc and Shiehls : lie must throw his 
thoughts into another channel, in such a district as 
this. As W'L* havti bi'fon' said, the whole line of shove 
from New'casllc to North Shields is speckled with 
rollivrics, iron-works, glass-w'orks, pottery-works, cb'>- 
mie.al-wovks, t\e. And the same may be .said of (he 
south shore, from rJateshead to South Shiehks. Gates- 
head possesses a hospital, whose Jiistory is traceable 
up to monastic times ; and we may .seek for matters 
of inl/'rest in sueli ;inti(iu;iri:ui fh'tails as these ; or 
we liiay think affectionately of Gateshe.ad as the tow'ii 
wlKTciu Daniel Defoe lived, and wrote lys never-dying 
‘ Kobinson t'rusoe’ — but it is of no avail ; Gateshead 

and ivill Ifn a centre of work, busth?, noise, smoke, 
and dirt; and all otlicr associations are speedily dissi- 
pated. Iron-works, brass-w'orks, chain cable-works, 
glass-works, bottle-AVorks, and eliemical-works, lie on 
all .'ides of ns. At Galesiiead Fell are situated the 
‘■n :it grindstone qu.arries, whence Newcastle derives 
her fiiinc for ‘Newcastle grindstones,* which are de- 
spalebed to all corners of the globe. 

\{ on-' part of the so'nlla'rn b.inks of the Tyne lie 
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J.irrow Colliery, J arrow Vilincfe and (Jhurcli, and Jarrow 
Slake. 3’his Jarrow is n'lnarkablo both for its past and 
for its pn'bablc future, Jarrow is both a ])arish and a 
village : the parish was anciently a place of considerable 
importance. Tlere Benedict founded a monastery, 
which was completed in 085, and dedicated to St. Pa\il. 
It was some years afterwards consolidated with the 
monastery of Monkwearinouth, which was of rather 
earlier foundation than itself. The venerable llede was 
born in Jarrow ])arisli, and received the rudiments of 
his education in the monastery ; ho subsequently 
became an ecclesiastic, and spent bis useful literary 
life within the monastery, when; he died in 7*35. lie 
w IS buried in a porch on the north side of the ehureh ; 
but nothing of the eliurch now remains ; and nothing 
of the monastery except a few short Saxon columns 
and tombs. The parishioners, however, still retain an 
ancient oaken chair which once belonged to lledc, and 
which now orcupi(’s a place of honour in the vestry of 
JarroAV church. Various remains have been found in 
;ind around Jarrow, wliich show that the Jiomans had 
buildings at thi^’ spot (• ng befon; the time of Venerable 
Bede ard lus brother Saxons, At the present day 
Jarrow is very little mov, than a ])ilman’s village, 
inhabited by 'be persons •.;nployed at an extensive 
colliery in the neighbourhood. 

Jarrew is, however, remarkable for tlie bend or cn- 
largcmciP of tlic river at that spot ; which enlargement, 


called Jarrow Slaki’, bids fair to be an important 
shipping- place in days not far distant. This Slake 
covers an area of four hundred and sixty acres of 
ground ; it seems to have been a haven wliicli has 
gradually choked up with srlnd and mud ; and it is said 
that it once accommodated the navy of Egfrid, king of 
Northumberland, whose ships anchored in the Slake. 
Its form is nearly an oblong square, jutting out of the 
southern bank of the Tyne. In 1817 the York and 
Newcastle Bail way Company — which had gradually 
fornn'd itself into a vast undertaking, by absorbing 
under one head about a dozen different railways, and 
S(‘vcral docks and quays — obtained an Act for making 
docks on the side of Jarrow Slake. According to the 
terms of this Act, a sum of a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds will be spent on the docks. The company are 
empowered to make*** docks, locks, quays, cuts, piers, 
warehouses, and storehouses.” As it is at present, the 
Slake is of very little use to any one ; but there can 
be no question that the formation of docks in such a 
spot will be highly advantageous to the commercial 
proceedings of the neighbourhood. 

At the very mouth of Tyne stand the three towns 
which look like sentinels, guarding the interests of the 
important river. These towns are South Shields, North 
Shields, and Tynemouth ; Ihc former on the south 
bank, and the two latter on the liorth. The two 
Shields face each other at the mouth of the river; 
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while Tyiu'innutli advances furtlicr oast, luanniii”: over 
the estuary of the river like a protriuHnff upper lip, aiul 
sliielding it from the northern blasts. If the shippiii'^ 
could possibly admit of such a thing, the two Shields 
certainly deserve a bridge of connection as much as 
any two similarly situat(?d towns in England ; for both 
of them are places of great trade, and much intercourse 
is maintained between them. Jbit a bridge is out of 
the question where so many top-masts rear their heads, 
especially as the lowness of the ])anks do not admit of 
such a ‘ high-level* bridge as the one now constructing 
at Newcastle. In 18JK) a ‘North and South Shields 
Fc'rry Company* was established, to maintain com- 
munication across the river ; hut the monopoly of this 
one company has been found to restrict the amount of 
accommodation within too narrow limits ; a new com- 
pany was therefore estahlislied, in 18'18, under the title 
of the ‘Tyne Direct E« rry Company.’ This new com- 
pany is empowered to build steam ferry-boats, to 
establish various piers and stations on both sides of 
the river, and to sell the undertaking to the old 
company if terms can be agreed on. 

South Shields is not a whit less than two miles in 
length. It has crej)! along he hank of the river year 
after year, and age after age, until it strctclics nearly’ 
the whole distance from the sea to Jarrow Slake. 
Ship-building h carried on largely ; and there arc 
miinufactories of glass and soap, breweries, roperies, 
&c, ; but the main commerce of the town lias relation to 
the coal trade: immense portions of the sea-borne coal 
being shipped off South Shields, either from the keels, 
or from the railways and staiths. The town has had a 


very rapid growth ; for, at no wvy remote date, it, con- 
sisted mainly of a few fishermen’s liuts, provinciaTly 
termed from which, witli a slight alteration, the 

present name has been derived. 

Crossing the 'I’yiuj to the northern shore, wo find 
ourselves at North Sliiclds, .stretching itself, like its 
opposite ncighliour, along tlic banks of the Tyne, 
f.ike South Shields, too, it has risen from a very 
humble beginning; for it is said fo have been, a 
century ago, “ a poor nii.seral)lc place, containing 
scarcHy a single house roofed oven with tiles.’* There 
arc manufactures of chemicals, lohaceo, hats, gloves, 
^c ; but the chief industry and commerce of the place 
of course relate to shipping and coals. Tlie reason 
wliy North and Sfuilh Shields have risen into import- 
ance is mainly because the 'ryiic is too shallow to 
I admit the large v(‘ssels which now crowd the harbour. 
It is near the mouth of tlie ’i’yne, tliereforc, that the 
real harbour exists; and the shoals and rocks near the 
opening of the. river rfuidcr two or three lighthouses 
necessary for the snfety of this harbour. 

It is pleasant, however, to feel that, when we escape 
from North vShields and ajjproach to the shores of the 
(ieriuan Ocean at Tyncunonth, wo fairly reach open 
country ; we leave smoko and factories behind, and 
meet with a spot wlicrc sea-bathers, pleasure- seekers, 
and antiquarian ramblers congregate. Its distance 
from Newcastle — about (uglit miles — renders it almosi 
a suburb to the great town ; and the easy, rapid, and 
frequent communication from the one to the other, 
gives to Newcastle almost the advantages of a sea-sido 
town. 
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Tynemouth Ims a fur more ancient liistory to boast j tion In connection with tiic name of Kin*]^ Vii^frid. It 
of than either of the two Shields: it is the natural j is known, hoNvever, that St. llerohald was abbot hero 
mouth of the Tyne — (he others arc commercial rnonths:. | in tlie bof^inninji^ of the eij^^hth century. The priory 
It occuj)ies a sort of promontory, juttin^jf out into the j was plundered by tlie^ Danes three several times, before 
sea on the east, and forming (he overliaiip^in^ northern | and durini» the time of Ktludstan. Shortly after the 
boundary to the mouth of the river. As a town, it ; Nonnau eonqiiost, the priory was restored by one of 
consists mainly of one street, Icadiiipj cast and west, | the carls of Northumberland. In subsccpient aj^es the 
crossed by two smaller streets at rij^ht angles. The | priory enjoyed considerable wealth : no fewer than 
chief source of its present importance is the Prior’s j twenty-seven manors in Niirlhumberland, with their 
Haven, which, beinp sheltered by an amphitheatre of royalties, and other valuable lands and tenements, 
rooks, forms one of the best l):,thij:«:;-plaees on the bavin" belonged to it. 

eastern coast. Hence wc have ali the usual finery, and The lofty position which the priory occupies, renders 
pleasantry, and liveliness of q watering-place — at least its ruins visible far out at sea. The fine old windows 
in the summer Reason ; for we presume that Tyne- of the l^riory Church present graceful examples of the 
mouth is not especially lively in the seasons of snow early English style of pointed architecture ; and the 
and storms. There arc many elevated spots from crumbling ruins around it show that the priory must 
which views can be obtained of the surrounding country, have been a place of vast extent. Indeed there are 
In Cut, pago 1.31, wc have a view of Shields as seen few relics of ancient times combining so much beauty 
from Tynemouth; in Cu^ page 130, a view of the of architectural detail with pictures(pic grandeur ot 
haven or bathing-hay, wi?h ihe h.ojiorary column erected position, as this far-famed ruin. Viewed from the sea, 
to the memory of l.ord Collingwood ; while, from all it forms a striking and w^ell-kuown land-mark; and 
side*: of th^ town, may h.- seen tlin venerable Priory few, wc think, can ’,::v it from near points of the 
(Engraving), wiiose iustory ea»*ries ns hack through adjoining coast, or examine it more closely in detail, 
many centun'\s. without being struck with its peculiar aspect. This 

Tradition attributes the founding of this priory to scene is familiar to the thousands of mariners and 
St. Osw'ld, the first Christian King of Northumber- ■ others, whose employment causes them to pass this 
land — although some authorities mention its founda- j spot. 
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TJic approach lo tho Vrii>ry is Irom the west, by a 
gateway of scpiare form. From this entrance, on cacli 
side, a strong double wall extends to the rocks on the 
sea-shore, which, from this great lieight, were at one 
time supposed inaccessible. The gate with its walls 
was fortified by a deep outward ditch, over which tliere 
was a drawbridge, defended by moles on each side. \ 
The tower comprehended an outward and interior gate- | 
way, the inner of which was defended hy a portcullis, 
'rius tower has been modernized, and converted into a 
barrack, in which, during the late war, four linndrcd 
men were accommodated. On ])assing the. gateway, 
the view towards the sea is crowded with the august 
ruins of the Priory. On the south side, adjoining tho 
wall, whieh stands on the brink of tho elilf, aro several 
vaulted chambers — one of w'hieh is supposed to have 
been the kitchen. At tlic w-est extremity of the ruins 
is a gateway of eireular arehes, Tlio west gate of the 
IViory Church, ot early pointed architecture, still re- 
mains. Tlie east W'all forms a beautiful feature of the 
ruins, and eon tains lancet windows, tho loftiest about 
twenty feel high, richly oiiiamonted with rosework and 
/.igzag ornaments. The arcliiteclnre through tljo wlmle 
of this part is singularly light and ch'gant. 

lleneath tho centre, window, at the* (*ast end, i.s a 
doorway, loading to the oratory of St. Mary. On cacli 
side, of this door is a human head elaborately cut; the 
apartment within is ('ighteen foot six inches in length, 
twelvii feet two indies in lireadth, and eight feet high 
lo tho eoinnuMieemeiit of the arehes. On the south 
side are three windo\>s, and on the noith side two others 
heiides a circular window at the cast— -so elevated as to 
leave space for the altar beneath. On eadi side of the 
window is a figure kneeling, and two emblematical snh- 
joets conunonly di‘pir;ted with the Kvangelisls. 'The 
side walls are ornamejited witli pilasters, from whence 
spring tin; groins and arches ofKlone, which tbrin various j 


which was iirohahly erected about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The original length of the Priory 
building was feet, breadth of the nave at the west 
and the oldest part twenty-six feet ; the length of the 
transept was seventy -nine feet ; the dimensions of the 
tower, whieh was square, twenty feet ; the choir and 
east end were tliirty-one feet, 

Tynenionth Priory is placed on a steep promontory, 
on the \ve.st or Newcastle side of wdiich is the Prior’s 
Haven, etinstitiiting a most excellent bathing place; 
and on the other tlie short sands. Towards the south, 
on the oppohiu; aide of the mouth of the 'fyne, are the 
Herd yands, on whieh many ships have been wrecked. 
Indeed all this part of the coast is most dangerous dur- 
ing north-east winds. It is not long since that nearly 
twenty vessels, of dilferent sizes, were driven ashore 
near'ryneniouth, and in a short time broken to pieces. 
Light-houses have been erected at Tynemouth and 
Shield-s and we believe that attempts are to be made to 
improve the entrance to the harbour, by removing part 
of the dangerous slioal of rocks called tlie Black 
Midtieus. 'ryniMiioutli, lias, during the last few years, 
increased greatly in iiuportanei*. Public buildings and 
in>titulions are being cslabli.slu d ; the batba and hotels 
have been improved ; there is a railway from Newcastle, 
wbieli ill tho sumim r months, brings a large and 
r.isbhMiabl .* eompaiiy lo this (hdigliM'ul and convenient 
watering-place. 

From Ibis sj)Ol we may coiilinue our journey north- 
wards eilher by sc.i or land. There are weekly com- 
munications between Newcastle, and JCdinburgli, by 
steam-bout, ami in the seasons the London and Kdin- 
hurgh, as well as the Aherdcon, and Inverness steamers, 
— weather pm-mitfing, — call hir passengers. Our 
furthi:.* progiu s.s being by rail, we retrace our steps lo 
yeweasUe, 

AIuii;; l\u' rolls e.iasl between Tynemouth and 


intersections from tlie ruof, the joiniiigs of w'hicli .ov j Lm'iIi aiv immKaons jilaces of traditionary interest and 
enri(*lied with e.nvi’d Imsses. The circles eoni.dn r.imantie appi urim-e, to which tin; railroad now affords 
sculptures of biblical subjects, wbicli arc; all of good I convenient aeci's . ; but long bel’oia* sueb assistance, the 
workmanship, lloiind each scnlplnre is a belt wiili a ! wriier of tlii> bisi.My ha, imne than once started willi 
sentence in old JMiglish eliaracters, wc‘ll raised, namely, | . t iiT in l.and lvnap.'..ick properly disposed, from the 
“S.inel. JV'trus ora p. nobis,” iVc., each varied hy tin* 1 ruiir; Tyiicinonth towards the north. In this route 
u line ol the personage who is here represented. Many the tnucllcr may l ec the deserted h.ills of Delaval 
other cliaracteristic ornaments will he found inside tho and tlie am ient Norman chapel, eontaining the cross- 
liltlc chapel. For many years tliis iiiteresl'nig relic has legged elhgivs ijf the ancients of that race, tattered 
hcen hidden from public view, and converted into a rniicral-l) oiiiers, armour, and (plaint doviees. Next 


magazine for gunpowder. We are glau to be able, how- 
ever, to state that this dangerous unterial has been re- 
moved, and the interior most carefully restored, under 
the direction of .lolm Dobso , Ksq., the able arehilcet, 
w’bo bus on several other occasions exert -d Ids skill to 


comes Waikworlh (’astle and the Hermitage by the side 
of tho hcnnlifnl livcr (hxpict, imbeddi'd amid tin; green- 
est and moit luxuriant trees — a place delightful alik(; to 
llio hi .torian, tin* arlist, or disciple of good old Isaac 
; then Milford, and the black, dismal-looking 


I 


preserve the ancient remains of Northumberland, 'flu '■ kx-Us f)f Dnnslanborough Castle ; after, Bamhorougli J 
inins ol this venerable building liavc beem sadly and j Ciastle, and the fim; remains of Liiiilisfariie, or Holy | 
\vil(ully dinnolished. Mackenzie, in Ids “ I listory of Ldaiid ; an<l sj) on lo Berwick; from thence to Fast, 
Northumberland,” states that large ipiantitics of the Dunbar, and Tantallon Castle, the Bass, and a host of 
stones were carted away u> assist in the building of the other places well worthy the attention of the curious 
new portions of North Shields. Tho Priory Church traveller, 
j exhibited various periods of architecture, from the e arly Proceeding by easy stages we pause at the Belford 

I Norman to the style of the little Chapel of St. Mary, Station, on the Newcastle and Berwick railway to view 
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Bamborough Castle ; the railway passing within a short 
distance of it. 

This ancient fortress, the scene of so many events 
during the early years of English history, stands on 
the crown of a high rock of a pyramidal figure, one of 
the points projecting into the sea. The rock is beauti- 
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fully besprinkled with lichens of various lints. Seen 
from the now clean and neat-looking town of Bambor- 
ough, the appearance of the Castle is most striking* —the 
square Norman Keej), similar to those at Neweastlc- 
upoii-'ryne and Rochester, stands boldly, a conspicuous 
object, wliicii is finely carried otr(as the painters say) 
by the mmieroiis, yet smaller por- 
tions of defence — built, in many 
instances, on the very edge of the 
j)rccipice. During the last few 
years, the roiighly-thatehed cottages 
of the town or village of Bain- 
borough, wdiich formed artistically 
such a choice foreground to the 
picture, have been removed to make 
way for neater and more comfort- 
able dwtdlings. This is a circum- 
stance which, in spite of a partiality 
for rich colours and nigged fore- 
grounds, gives us ph asure ; and yet 
wc cannot but look hack to the old ' " V-. 

town with lingering reeoUeetions — ' ; 

inasmuch as it was so [icrfect in its 
way, and h an non i zed so well wiili 
the surrounding country. During 
the time of tilt? '»ortli countr} fairs, Bamhorough, at the 
day to which we allude, afibrded material for many 
animated and singular pictures — when troops of “ mug- 
gers ” or gipsies with their camps and Avares — Scotch 
and Cheviot drovers with their black cattle and black- 





faced sheep — and the usual accompaniments of such 
like groups were gathered in this place. 

Bamhorough is about five miles cast by north from 
Belford. The town cliapel, which is dedicated to St. 
Aidan, is a curacy in the gift of the trustees of Lord 
Crewe. The most remarkable object in this church is a 
cross recumbent efilgy, said by tra- 
dition to he that of Sir Launcelot 
dll Lac. The town of Bamhorough 
was once a royal burgh, tlioiigh all 
trace of this ancient magnificence 
is now demolished, It sent two 
members to the twenty-third Par- 
liament of Edward 1, In King 
Edward Ill’s time, it contributed 
one vessel to the expedition against 
Calais. In 1137, during the reign 
of Henry I., a monastery was 
founded at Bamhorough for Canons 
Regular, of the Order of St. Austin. 
'I'he site of this monastery with its 
])osRessions, Ike,, was granted by 
Itenry V llf. to John Eorster. Le- 
l.iiul speaks of a college a little 
without Ramborough. This was a 
n ligioiis house, founded by Henry 
111. Bamboroiigh was a very cx- 
. U?nsive deanery, comprehending a 

tract from Berwick to Kirk- New- 
ton, including Norhain, 

la a curious book, containing the names and crimes of 
people in Northumberland Avho hud incurred the punish- 
ment of excommunication, and wTre presented to the 
Consistory Court of Arches at Durham, are the follow- 
ing entries: — “Bamhorough, May 21st, 1031. — Pre- 
sented, Thomas Anderson, fxf Swiiihoe, for playing on 
a bag-pipe before a bridegroom on a 
Sunday, and not frequenting the 
clmrch, and fur not receiving the holy 
Racrament.” “ ICliza Mills, for scold- 
ing and drying llsli on the Lord’s- 
dny. ^VilIiam Young, of 
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Biidle, a common swearer,” Signed by the Church- 
wardens. 

Leaving the pretty little town, and walking round 
the base of the rocks on which the old Castle stands, 
the visitor is struck with wonder at the assistance which 
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nature has given to man ; and at each step the lover 
of the picturesque .will stop and admire. At the north- 
east side arc the “ Sally-port stairs/* a rugged and 
dangerous pass, where many a fearful struggle has 
taken place, and which is the only mode of access to 
the fortress on this side, From the Castle to the north, 
reaching to Biidle Bay, the beach is formed of liard 
sand, broken here and there by lines of rocks which 
form little havens, excellently adapted for the purposes 
of bathing. Although the walk along these sands is 
most pleasant (made more so by the varied views 
of Bamborough and Lindisfarnc Priory, which the 
change of position is constantly giving), we will at 
present pass in front of the Castle from the sea. Some 
idea of the grandeur of this scene may he formed by an 
examination of our engraving. In calm summer 
weather, the view towards the sea is delightful— the 
iiuinerons vessels passing to and fro coming so near the 
shore that the voices of the niariners can ho distinctly 
heard — the ])icrures(iiie scenery enlivened by flocks of 
sea-birds. Passing round to the .sonlli-wesi side is the 
main i nlrancc, in fact the only way by which large 
l)odi(‘s of men could he admitted. 'I'his narrow path is 
(lefended by all the best ni(‘thods of former days. 
Passing through the varied arches, and strong, yet 
time-worn walls, the visitor — although somewhat onto! 
hreath by travel-ling up the steep ascent — enters the 
castle yard with more ease than 10,000 sturdy foes of 
tlie warder would have done in the olden time. I laving 
passed the outer barriers, we are enabled to appreciate 
the large proportions of the Keep, and the great extent 
of the various oflices. I’assing thence to the entrance 
of the Castle, v/hich is said to bo partly formed of the 
Saxon building — a matter, liowover, of m\ich (picstion 
— we proceed towards the top, viewing on the way the 
eiiriuus font of the Saxon chapel of Bamborough, 
tapestried chambers, and the places a])plicd to charitable 
use— to wliich we will afterwards more particularly refer. 

From the sninniit of the great tower then; is an ex- 
tensive prosj)eet both towards the sea and land. Look- 
ing towards the sea wc disco v(‘r the whole group of 
I'ern Islands, and the Castle and lands ol Holy Island, 
and more distant, the fortiheations of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. On the right hand is Diinstanborough Castle, 
behind which arc promontories, creeks, and bays beauti- I 
fully intermingled, the extensive view terminated by 
the ruins of Tynemouth, On the land side an; tracts 
of well cultivated fields, skirted by heathy moors and 
tlie Cheviot hills. It is altogether a charming scene, 
naturally beautiful and abounding in historical and 
other associations. Bamborough castle was the scene 
of many stirring events, and W'as finally forfeited by 
Sir Thomas Foster for his share in the rebellion of 
1715. After'many vicissitudes, the r.istle and estates 
were purchased by Lord Crewe, the maternal uncle of the 
late proprielijf, and by the will of his descendant Lord 
Crewe, the kind-hearted and amiable Bishop of Durham, 
the Castle of Bamborough, whicli for more than n, thou- 
sand years, had been principally devoted to the purposes 
of bloodshed and destruction, has been converted into 


an establishment for the purpose of giving food to tin; 
hungry, instruction to the ignorant, assistance to the 
sick, and protection, so far as it is passible, to the sea- 
farer on this dangerous coast, The estate's bequeathed 
by Lord Crowe for tlic above purposes Avere valued, in 
LS03, at nearly £9,000 ; and have no doubt by this 
time greatly increased. The property of the charity is 
vested in trustees who, for the lime being, hold certain 
oflices in Durham Cathedral, and who have generally 
devoted tiieinsolvcs in a praise- worthy manner to further 
the intentions of the founder. 

'I'he upper part of the great Norman Keep contains 
an ample granary, from whenc(; the poor, in times of 
scarcity, are sn]>plied on low terms. Mackenzie, in his 
“History of Nortlniniherland,” pnhlislu'd in IvS-Jo, says 
— “ There is a meal market and grocer’s shop, opened 
every Tuesday and Friday for the heiiefit of the indus- 
trious poor. The meail is sold at reduced j)rices, and 
the groceries at prime cost. As the extension of the 
charity is not limited to any fixed distance of ])I.iee, tJjc 
annual average num!)erof persons upon the list, as par- 
taking of tliosc charities, is about 1300 ; but in liinc.'i 
of particular scarcity the nuinher is much increased. ! 
A eonsidcrahh* distribution of beef is made at (3irisL- | 
mas to the poor inhabitants of Bamborough, An in- ! 
Urinary is also established, in which many thousands of \ 
indigent and diseased ohjeels have been n lieved. In ! 
addition to the above provisions, there is a large library ; 
appropriated to tlie use of the neighhourhood,” | 

By will, the benevolent Bishop also provided pro- 
tection against the dangers of the sea. At all seasons, 
oil a high point of the clilf, wateliers are placed to 
give notice to strange shi[)s wliich may get amongst the 
numerous hidden rocks which lie between the Farm; 
Islands. Jn time of storms and mist, bells arc rung, 
and signal guns arc fired, and the best means used to 
save life. Should the wn cked crews of vessels fortu- 
nately reach the shore, by means of the brave and ready 
lu’lp of the Bamborough or North Sunderland lisher- 
men, they are speedily and hospitably received in the 
grim-looking and ancient fortress, where, at a moment’s 
notice, every necessary is jirovi led. If it is needed, 
the sufferers are retained until iluir recovery, and jiro- 
vided with money and ivliat is needful to eualile them 
to reach their native ports. ICven with the termination 
of life, the care of the Bishoj) has not ceased, for he has 
ordered that the dead shall In; provided with coflins, and 
he buried at the expense of the foundation. 

Space prevents us from mentioning many a touching 
scene wliich has been witnessed by tlu; dispensers of 
this jiart of Lord Crewe’s bounty. 

ICarly in the month of December, 177 1, many vessels 
were wrecked on tlie coasts of Northuniberlaml ami 
Durliam. The sands for about a mile in extent, 
between North Sunderland and Bamhorough Castle, 
u'ere covered with wrecks and dead bodies. One of tlie 
vessels lost here Avas the “ Liddell,” of Newcastle, and 
all hands jicrishcd. Another Avas ihe “ B<?ggy,” of 
Leith, from London, which, Avith the goods, was valued 
at £L'),000, and several passengers, all of whom, with 


I 
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the crew, perished. The wliole coast, from the Tyne to ; 
the Tweed, exhibited a most terrible scene of desolation. 
Among the bodies driven on shore was that of a lady, 
vritU five diamond rings on her fingers and gold car- 
rings in her ears. 

On this sad occasion theutility of Lord Crewe’s charity, 
in the appropriation of Bamboroiigh Castle to the use 
of the public, was most conspicuous. Tlie Castle was 
open to every person who went in search of- his property ; 
and, to the honour of the gentlemen all along the coast, 
they not only exerted themselves in assisting the 
sufferers, but preserved such goods as were saved from 
being pilfered. The following anecdote was some time 
since related to us by an inhabitant of Bamborougb, 
now dead 

“ In one of those storms,*' he said, “ so fatal and, 
unfortunately, so frequent, a ship was wrecked in spite 
all the warnings and other means we could use. By 
the exertions of the fishermen, who, unmindful of the 
waves, launched their cobles out to sea, the lives of 
several persons were saved. Amongst these was a 
foreign gentleman of rank. ITis young wife, at the time I 
of the sinking of the ship, had been parted from liim | 
by the force of the sea, and had disappeared, llis dis- 
tress was dreadful. The kind attentions of Dr. Thorpe, 
the then resident, and his family, were of no avail in 
checking his grief. During the night, however, the 
carriage of one of the neighbouring gentlemen arrived j 
at the Castle, and in the carriage the beautiful wife of i 
the distressed gentleman, who had been rescued by 
some North Sunderland fishermen, and taken to that 
port. The joy shown by all, particularly those most 
interested, may be better imagined than described. 'J’he 


sailors, with the churactcristic forgetfulness of danger 
which is so w'cli known, were not amongst the least 
pleased; and although they had been so recently 
snatched from the jaws of death, sang merry songs 
after the reunion, until late into the nightr** 

The town is well sheltered from the bleak winds, and 
the sandy beach is excellent. The views as we have 
already mentioned, are beautiful ; and in the summer 
time, many a day may be pleasantly spent in fishing or 
sailing to Lindisfarne, or to the Fern Islands, where 
will be found the cell of St. Cuthbert, the nests of the 
eider-duck, and strange perpendicular rocks, inhabited 
by thousands of various sea-birds. The light-house in 
which Grace Darling lived is also an object which will 
no doubt attract many visitors. The iieroism of Grace 
has been made the subject of illiislratidn by poets and 
artists, and will always be a fertile theme of admiration. 

Resuming our journey, we pursue our northward 
course, and in a short time we reach the southern bank 
of the Tweed, which river is crossed by a high-level 
bridge, similar to that of Newcastle, but of smaller 
proportions. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed the neutral ground is 
reached, whicli is neither Scottish nor I'higlish, hut has 
frequently been the hone of contention with both. 
Happily for both countries the ancient rivalry between 
them has assumed a more peaceful character, and is 
now confined to the best crops, the most skillful culti- 
vation, and the best breed of stock. Any impartial 
I judge, who will join us in our autumnal ride rdong tin* 

I coast, by the North ‘ British railway, will assuredly 
i confess that such crops as ho will see arc not to bi ^ 
' surpassed. 
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— . Caledonia’s Queen is changM, 

Since, on her dushy summit rang’d, 

! Within its ateepy limits pent 

Dy bulwark, line, and battlement, 

And flanking towers, and Inky ilood, 
fiiiarded and gjirrison’d she stood, 

Denying entrance or resort, ! 

Save at each tall embattled port ; ! 

' Above whose arch, suspended, hung J 

Portcullis, spiked with iron prong. j 

That long is gone ; but not so long 
Since, early clos’d, and opening late. 

Jealous revolved the studded gate, 
i Whose task, from eve to morning tide, 

i A wicket churlishly supplied. 

Stern then, and steel-girt, was thy brow, 

Dun-l'hlin ! O, how alter’d now ! 

When safe amid thy mountain court j 

Thou sitt’st, like Kmpress at her sp(»rt, ! 

And liberal, unconfiuM, and free, | 

Flinging thy whiU* arms to the sea.” I 

Tun Mdinburgli — tho “ Dun-l%diiT’ — tho “ Auld 
l*e{?kie,” thus apostrophized in the Introduction to 
Mariuion — is now within fourUuMi liuiirs’ distance ol 
I he Clroat JMctropolis ! A revolution has occurred, in 
' time and space, the full consequences of which no one 

I enn predict. All those social influences which result 

i I'Vom frequent inlcrcourso between town and town, or 
! between slate and state — all that follow's on inlercbange 
j of thought and interchange of produce — will he lunv 
presented to us more rapidly, by the iron roads of the 
' north, than at any former period. 

There havt^ been three great stages in the ])rocess 
which has made Englishmen acquainted with Kdiu- 
hurgh, and with Scotland generally. The lichelUon 
of 1715, IValter Scotty and tluj Railways, mark these 
stages. Tliere arc others of minor Import ; hut it is 
ill! possible, in this point of view, to lose sight of the 
j pccnliur intlucncc of those now mentioned. 

That the attempt made by the gran{ls(m of James 11., 
commonly known as the Young I'retender, to n'gain 
the throne of his forefathers in 17^5, -was a means, 
though an unforeseen one, of bringing England and 
Scotland into closer intimacy than helore, is plain 
fr()m the details given in histories of the period, J’n)m 
the time of the union of the two countries, in 1707» 
I'idinhurgh had been almost a terra incognita to 
iMiglishmen : the centre of honour, and power, and 
])atronage, and political iniaienco, v.’as London ; and 
no one seemed, unless from urgent motives, to tliink 
of going thence to Edinhurgli. But after the chequered 
fortunes of the war of the Rehciliou in 1745-6, the 
fiovernment found it necessary to he better acquainted 
i "with their northern dominions. Roads were cut, 
j settled habits were encouraged, manufactures began to 
j spring up, the Highland clan-system gradually lost 
some of its force, Scotch cattle-rearers and English 


cattle-dealers engaged in more frequent transactions 
along the border counties, and English travellers began 
more commonly to bend their steps towards the lochs 
and mountains of the north. 

That Sir W'^alter Scott has opened up — not only to 
England hut to all the world — scenes wliicli w'cre 
hefurc like a sealed book, can still less he doiihtiMl, 
The vivid description of places, b\iildings, persons, 
.and events, scattered through his novels and poems, 
have made a deeper impression on his readers than 
any .sober histories or topographies could have done. 
Not a year passes without seeing numbers flocking 
from England and otlun* countries to Scotland, to visit 
scones which they would probably never have heard 
of hut for Scott. Who does not know something 
about llolyrood and the Canf>ngate, the Cowgate, and 
the Grass-market, .and the Tolhootli, at lidinhurgh I 
Who is not familiar with Loch Katrine, and its ‘ Lady 
of the Lake;* Iji^eh Lomond, with its ‘ llnh Hoy’s 
(h)untry TiOch licven, with the plafc of poor Q\i(*en 
M.ary’s incarceration; Eileshire, with the scenes of the 
old ‘Antiquary* and ‘ Edie Ochiltree ;* tlie Solway, .and 
its stirring associations with ‘ Redgaunllel?’ If visited, 
they .are examined with eager curiosity ; if yet un- 
[ visited, they have still a place in the mind ; they an? 
bright spots, which W'o yearn to look n])()n sjune day 
or other. We can no more shake oif theheliid that the 
‘ Lady’ did live on Loch Katrine, — that Marmion did 
asscmhlo his adherents on the hills soutlnvard ol h.din- 
burgh, — th.at Jcannic De.ans did meet Geordie Uf)hc'rl- 
son at a spot just by Arthur’s Scat ; — we can with 
sc.arcely more ease shake olf this abiding laith, loan 
that Richard fought at Hoswewth hicld, or that (iueen 
Elizabeth went to Tilbury Eort. Jt is uo guess-W(wk 
to s.'iy that Scott’s writings have wrought this feeling 
heyoiul the limits of his own country. Soon after tin* 
publication of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ alellcr, written 
by Mr. Cadell, contained the following remarks:— 
“ Crowds set olf to view tho scenery of lauh Katrine, 
till then comparatively unknown ; and as the hook 
came out iiist before the season for excursions, every 
house ami inn in that neighbourhood wjis crammed 
with a constant succession of visitors. It is a well- 
ascertained fact, Unit from the date of the publication 
of tho ‘ Lady of the I.ake,* the post-horse duty in 
Scodand rose in an extraordinary degree ; and, indeed, 
it continued to do so, regularly, for a number of ye:irs, 
the author’s succeeding works keeping up the enthu- 
siasm for all scenery which he had thus originally 
created.” 

That the extension of the railway system is drawing 
still closer the lies th.at hind England to Scotland, and 
the attractions which draw Englishmen towards the 
north, is so obvious as scarcely to need proof. Until 
1847, a notable link was wanting. Tho Edinburgh 
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I and Glasgow Railway has been opened for some years ; 
there have also been scraps of lines in other quarters 
• — from Glasgow to Greenock, Ayr, and Kilmarnock ; 
from Kdinburgh to Dalkeitli, Leith, and Musselburgh ; 
from Dundee to Arbroatli, and to Forfar. Rut these 
were all Scottisli : no lino of rails crossed the Cheviot 
Hills, or the debatcable ‘border-land,* or the Tweed, or 
the Solway. We have at length, however, on the east 
coast, tlu; North Rritish Railway, running from hklin- 
I burgh to Rerwiek, there to join, hy a bridge, the 
I Northumberland and Yorkshire network of lines ; we 
! have, farther west, the gigantic Caledonian Railway, 

! extending from Fidinhurgh in one direction, from 
Stirling and Castleeary in another, and from Glasgow, 
along the rich Clydesdale district, in a third, to a 
j j)oint ol' junetion near the famed ‘ falls of Clyde,’ at 

i Lanark, whence a nearly north and south course of 

j seventy miles brings us to ICnglish ground at (’arlisle ; 
j and lastly, we shall liave, wlieii works at 2)rest‘nt in 
j)rogress shall have been c'omplet(‘d, another line of 
railway — the Nithsdale — still farther west, which will 
jiroceeil from Glasgow hy way of Kilmarnock, Dum- 
fries, and Annan, to Carlisle. When avc consider that 
the finely-appointed coaches from Glasgow to Car- 
lisle, and from lulinhurgh to Newcastle, the beautiful 
steamers from Tiiverpool to Glasgow, and the yet 
larger st(!amers from Jiondon to Fdinburgh, have been' 
for many years busily laden, and yet lliat they took 
small numbers compared with those who now travel 
by railway, we may easily eoneludo how many are the 
points of contact where English ramblers may meet 
with scenes famous in Scottish story, and bow' rapid 
the assimilation of habits and cusloms, of wants and 
wishes, between tlii; two countrii's. Indeed, tin's pro- 
cess is advancing almost too raj)idly for some lovers 
[ of the j)ictiin‘S(pie ; sinc<» tlie distinctive features of 
many spots are fast melting away into the smooth 
level of modern civilization. 

'Fhcrc is no place in Scotland which has been more 
I intluenced by such cireumstanecs than the capital 
itself — Edinburgh. Edinburgh, before the Rebellion : 
Fdinbiirgb, after the Rebellion : hklinburgb, as made 
mt'morablc by Scott : EdinbuT.L,b, in our own railroad 
times — all have their marked fe; tures of distinction ; 
and there arc many parts of the city whose histpry is 
pa*tieularly connected with one or other of these eras, 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

Rut beyond these external circumstances, the past and 
present features of Edinburgh have been remarkabjy 
influenced by the undulating surface of the ground on 
which it is built, (ilasgow, and Liverpool, and New- 
castle, and many others of our large towns, liave 
begun their existence on the water-side, and liave 
extended landward, as mcreaAcd space became neces- 
sary -new' streets branelui.g out from, or forming 
continuations of me old onry ; b»it in Edinburgh there 
are formidable icprcssio!is ui surface, which rendered 
necessary a good deal of ingenuity in planning and 
contrivirg. The * Court-end,’ the city, the suburbs — 
all these t ^mis have suflered more change at Edinburgh 


than in most Rritish towns ; and these changes have 
occurred quite as much from the remarkable character 
of the site itself, as from a necessity of enlargement 
to meet the increasing poi^ulation of the city. 

Let us, then, in the first place, take a hird’s-cye 
view' of the jiortion of ground on which Edinburgh is 
situated, and hy which it is surrounded. A clear 
conception of this matter will much facilitate the 
comprehension of subsequent details. 

The b’irth of h’ortli is a wdde estuary, op(?ning into 
the German Ocean : it is, in fact, an cxiiansion of the 
mouth of the river Forth, having Fifeshire on the 
north, and Edinhurghsliire and one or two other 
counties on the south. Towards tlu; inner part of this 
Firth the width contracts very considerably, forming 
the passage of Qiiccnsfi rry, having the two towns of 
North ;nul South (lueimsferry on the north and south 
shores. Eastw'ard of this there is an undulating coast 
on the J’hlinhiirgh or southern side, studded with 
various tow'iis, fishing-villages, havens, and ]jiers. 
First, after pass'nig Dalmeny Park, comes the village 
of Cramond, at the mouth of the river Cramoiul, wliieli 
river is crossed by (hamond Brig or Bridge*, rendered 
famous by an incident in Scottisli history ; then 
comes the newly-formed villagi; of Graiiton, with the 
fine stone ])ier, built by the Duke of Ruceleucli for tlu; 
accommodation of steamers; and these are followed 
by a cbain-pii r, Newliaveii village and pier, and the 
commercial ttiwn of Leith, with its harhoiir and ^ners ; 
while, still further cast, are the towns or village's of 
Portobello, Fislu'rrow', Musselburgh, and I’reston 
Pans, all near tlie shore of the Firth and all on a low 
level. 'Taking jjcith as a centre, we may trace a 
curved liru; of liills, comprising (’orstorpliine, Craig- 
lockhart, Braid, Blackford, and (.Vaigmillar Hills, and 
the famed Arthur*s Scat ; and tliese liills form a kind 
of cordon round the sanilheAi half of Edinhiirgh ; or 
ill other words, wo may say that Edinburgh Is jilaccd 
in the midst of a toliTably flattisli country, bounded 
by hills on the t*ast, west, and south, and by Leith 
and the Firth of Forth on the north. 

Bill, if this were all, Edinburgh would be analogous 
merely to many other eities. It is itself, however, 
built upon a series of bills, which, with the Ibrct 
or four intervening valleys, give tliat remarkable un- 
dulating character to wdiieh allusion has been before 
made. These hills we may designate the central, the 
northern, the southern, and the eastern ; or, to come to 
more familiar aiipcllations, the Castle Hill, the North 
Town, the South Tow'n, and the Calton Hill. Salis- 
bury Crag and Arthur’s Seat, two hills far liigher than 
any of the others, lie beyond the precincts of the tow n 
on the east, and can hardly be considered as forming 
part of till? town itself, though they add not a little to 
the grandeur of the fcaiuA«.a presented by it. 

The central hill, by far the most important one to 
Edinburgh, has a remarkable shape : it is like a 
wedge, lying with its sloping side uppermost, liaving 
the Castle at its ujiper or thick end, and Holyrood 
Palace at its lower or thin end. This simile, however. 
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Js not vory exact, unless we imagine the sides of tlie 
wedgTfi to 1)0 l)evi llo(l oir, so as to make practicable 
slopes from the ridire to the hollows on the iioiili and 
south. The ridge lies very nearly east and W(\st, 
having the Castle at the west end, and ll(dyrood at 
the east. This west end reaches an elevation of nearly 
400 feet above the h’Vid of the sea, and consists of 
rude, rough, time-resisting rock, 'i'he roek is han? 
and inaceossiblc on the west ; it has slopes of almost 
impracticable descent en the north and south ; but on 
the east it communicatLS with the sloping street — tbe 
ridge of the w'cdge — which descends to Holy rood, 
upwards of a mile distant, in a straight line, 

This wcdge-sliaped elevation is hoiiiideii on the north 
and south by hollows or valleys, wliich .se|)arate it 
Irom oilier elevat(;d ridges hills still further to the 
north and south. These are not hills in tlie same 
sfiise as the Castle or central hill, being inueh less 
lofty and prominent ; but it will be convenient to 
adopt the term. The southern hill rises gradually 
from the South valley, and then spreads away 
imperceptibly to the level of the surrounding country ; 
tile northern hill rises by a sb;pc from the north 
valley, and then declines again towards the sea at 
Leith and Gran ton. Westward of the Castle Hill the 


ground is pretty level, having b aseciil. tlian lo !lu' 
north and south. I'iastward of tlie uf)r(heru bill lies 
Callon Hill, separated from it l)y a valley ; wliile east- 
ward of tbe sdutbrru bill is Saii?d>my (Vag, s(‘p:irafc(l 
from it by a pleasant, open, green spot. Arthur’s Seal is 
still further east than Salisbury (-’rag, having an inter- 
vening deep valKy, called the llnntcr’s Hog. 

We therefore find tliat there are si\ elexatrd spots, 
to whieli the designation uf ‘ hills’ may, Avithont much 
impropriety, he given, and four or fi\<‘ valleys, that 
separate these hills <me from another. The buildings 
of hidinburgb occupy ibur (;f these hills and three* ol 
these valleys; while the other two liills furnish llu* 
most glorious vicinity to a city, in resp(*ct to pnjsp< ct 
and healthy cxiTcisc*, that can be; imagiiud. As 
these valb'ys or liollows are such as would sliame our 
Ilolborii-bill or Imdgate-bill, in regard to sti epne. s, 
the reader may ask whether tbe streets follow all the 
windings of hill and valley, and wlu tlier lu>rscs ami 
vehicles can surmount these dillieulties { AVe shall 
hy-and-hy explain in how picturesciue a way this 
matter has been managed, and how the hills arc linked 
togetlicr, in spite of tlic valleys beneath. 

It will readily he imagined that these hills and 
valleys have been brought within the limits of Kdin- 
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biir'rh ]>y (U-(.fn‘(»s. “ Jiniiiu \v;is lint built in a day 

nor '\viis Edinbur*];!!. The Castle llilJ, and a portion 
of the slopes leading tliouet; down to the north and 
south valleys, formed tlio eity of lidinburgh long before 
the north and south hills were built upon ; the hitter 
W(Te “out in the fields ” until a eoinparativcly recent 
period. Wherever there is a very ancient castle, in or 
iH-ar any of our old towns, wc may in most cases safely 
infer that the easth* was the nnclens of the town, and 
that the town spread out by degrees from the base of 
the e-i^fle. JOdiiihurgh is no exception to this rule. The 
Old Castle was the centre— the heart, from which all 
else has sprung. Its arteries liavo ramified north, 
soLitli, cast, and west; it has seen tlie picturesque 
(luaintness of the old town, the sober comfort of the 
south town, llui architectural splendour of the north 
town ; and the (dd black rock yet rears its head as 
j)rnn(lly as ever, defying both man and time: the 
railway wliislle is heard round its very base, and the 
si earn of the locomotive condenses on its rugged sides, 
hut the Castle Rock still maintains most of its old 
liyitures. 

I he mode In wliicli Edinburgh has spread out from 
l1u^ (histle as a centre, will ho heat understood by a 
vapid glance at the social bi .(ory of Iho eity. This 
w<' sliall tln refore give, before inviting tin? reader to 
a iopograpbieal ramble tbroiigli it, 

In the seventh eenluvy the southern part of Scotland 
belonged to the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Nt)rthuml)ria; 
and one of (lie soven'igns of that kingdom, Edwin, 
built a fort on tin* site of the present Castle. 'I'hus is 
said to have originated the appollati()n Dun Enix, 
flic Celtic name for Ediiilnirgh, meaning the Hill of 
lid win ; the Augh)-Saxon name was EnwiNsucKoir, 
u lienee the modern designation. It is, however, the 
opinion of antiquaries who luivc .studied these matters, 
tli.’it a fort or easile existed on this Jiill before tho 
arrival of tlie RomaiiM in Rritaiii. A few scattered 
notices are met with iu early aiiualisls and historians, 
from which we l-.ani that, by about the year 854, .a 
tolerably large village hud grown up around the base 
«»f the Castle, lii 100;J, we find Uie Castle to have 
been a place of reliig'e lor tin widow and children of 
M.'deolin Canniori', and to ha e been besieged by 
]b)n:dd Eaiu', the Irrother of (^inmore, aiul the usurju'i* 
o' Ilia throne. 

E\ the reign of David I., in tin' twelfih century, 
halmhurgh had become an ifiiiiortaiit Scottish town, 
.iinl hailbeeii eri'cted into a Imrgli, althongli it eonsi.stcd 
o( me. in lluiielu’d houses, V/illiaiii the Eioii frequently 
lesideil at the C.oale. In rji,") I’hlinimrgh acijuired a 
Iiigfier degive oi in-; it ii.ee, from being made tbe 
scene of (lie first ibir'iinuni appointed by Alexander 
II.; and, twenty ye.ir.s al;. ' wards, it, uas further niado 
the .seen n rr-vinei.-.l j,y tU, l\,pe's legate. 

Alexander HI. made the C-.istle the depository of the 
rigalia an ! . r .’ves. During the fourteenth century, 
bklinburgh, with its castle and its i)alace of llolyrood, 
Mas Jiuolved in the turmoils arising out of the suc- 
cessive of the J'higlisli Jiid wards. Quo incident 


of those times gives us the iiilimatioii that iSi. Mary’s 
Wynd, still existing as an odslioot from the Iligh- 
street, was knowni by its present name so far back as 
1356. When Scotland was freed from these hostile 
excursions Edinburgh became a more important place 
than at any fonuer period. Robert Bruce bestowed 
on the burgh the harbour and mills of Leith. Before 
Uic end of tbe same century it was confessedly the 
chief town in Scotland, tbougli not nominally tbe 
capital ; parliaments were frequently held tliere, and 
a Mint was established for coinage. In 1384, J'ldin- 
burgh is described by Froissart to have contained 
about 4,000 bouses ; but these W'ero of so poor a 
character that they could not accoiniiiodale a company 
of French kniglits who about that time visited it. In 
tbe next following year the whole town was reduced to 
ashes by Riehard 11., except tbe Castle; so that we 
may consider this as a point of division hetween two 
distinct parts of the town’s history. The poor house- 
les.s inhabitants were permitted to raLe liabitati*)ii.s 
wilbin shelter of tbe Castle walls. 

During tbe first half of the fiftecntli cent m y 
Ediuburgli grjulually recovered from the disasters ol 
tbe fourteenth; and when Jamc.s 1. of Scotland died 
in 1436, it beuaino in name what it bad Jong been in 
tdrect, tbe capital of tbe country, Jiefore this time, 
Pertli and Stirling Jiad disputed with it the palm ol 
superiority; but mIuju James I. was murdered, bis 
son James II., then a mere l)oy, was enthroned in 
ICdinhurgh, as possessing tlie strongest castle, and as 
being beat able to defend him from the ambitions 
noliles who distracted Scotland at that period. James 
11., ill., and IV., during the latter half of the sami' 
eeiilury, granted to Edinburgh many privileges, which 
still more enhanced its importance as the Scollish 
metrojudis. Peniiissiou tq fortify the town with a 
wall, and to levy a tax to defray the cost ; exemption 
of burgesses from the payment of any duties, except a 
petty ciisloin ; a grant of all the Vale between (’raigend 
(iate on the east, and the highway leading to Leith on 
the W’est; a grant of the ‘haven silver’ and customs 
oil ships entering the roadstead and harbour of Jadtli ; 
a charter establishing the sites of its markets — these t 

w'ero some of the faviuirs granted to the royal city. 

There seems every reason for believing tliat Edin- 
burgh, in the middle of the lifteenth ctntnry, comprised 
only tbe main line of street from the (Visile to lloly- 
rood, — tlie upper surface of tlie w'edgc, — and a portion 
of ibe north and south shq). .s, leading down to the 
.adjacent valleys. But about that period the town 
began to extend its limits. Tbe wall was built in 
1450, and included very little more than the present 
1 1 igli -street, fnan the Castle to the Canongate ; but i 
by the year l.>13 a much larger area was included | 

within the eity boundary. The w.ill, at this latter i 

date, proceeded from the Castle, southward, to near i 
tbe jiresent silo of llcriot’s Hospital ; then in a crookctl | 
line, I'astw^ard, to a lane or street called Pleaaancc ; 
and tlien nortliward, by St. Mary's Wynd and Leith 
Wynd, to the open ground forming the northern valley- j 
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111 lad, this extension included the southern valley, 
known as tlie Cow^ate, and portions of the slopes 
extending upwards on either side of that valley. It 
must, therefore, be borne in mind, that the valley on the 
southern side of the wedge, or central hill, was brought 
within the verge of the city much earlier than that on 
the northern side. Poor, and dirty, and wretched as 
the Cowgatc may now seem, it was an important dis- 
trict three centuries ago. It appears that, after the 
construction of the first wall in MTiO, the town ex- 
tended itself with great rapidity beyond the wall, witli- 
nut any measures being taken for the defence of this 
new portion ; but, after the fatjil batth' of Flodden 
the defenceless position of the Cowgatc w'as felt as a 
matter of uneasiness by its inhabitants; and benee 
tli(! construction of the second defensive boundary in 

I'lie lower portion of the main artery of street, from 
west to east, did not at that time belong to Edinburgh 
Proper. David I. founded the Ahhey of Ffolyrood, in 
the twelfth century, in the low ground lying east of 
tlio city. The abbot and monks, in order to connect 
llieniselvcs wdth Ivlinlnirgh, planned a line of street 
from their Ahhey, up the slope of the wedge-shaped hill, 
till it joined the lligh-strcct of Edinburgh in a con- 
tinuous line: this street received the name of the 
(^nnnngate^ and w'as constituted a burgh distinct from 
hhlinburgli 

For nearly two centuries and a half subsequent to the 
year lolil Edinburgh maintained almost precisely the 
same (‘xternal limits ; but she gained in height what she 
required in surface. 'Before the boundary of the first wall 
was passed, the north and south slopes, declining from the 
central ridge, were crow^ded with tencmenls as dense as 
they could be packed, separated only by closes, wynds, 
or courts, so narrow that one might wonder bow light, 
and air, and sunshine, could gain access to them ; and 
tliesc liouses were raised higher and higher, hy the 
huildLng of additional ‘ flats’ or stories, before the 
suburbs 'were built upon. There was a reason for this, 
whieii no longer meets the eye. Tlio north and south 
valleys W(Te morasses or lochs, w’bieli required to be 
drained before bouses could be then’ constructed. The 
southern morass was drained between the Iw’o <hites 
above given. There were formed the streets now 
known as the Cowgatc and the Grass-market, mostly 
inhabited, at that time, by the wealthier classes. The 
closes, or wynds, extended down the slope from the 
High-street to the Cowgatc ; while at a short distance 
soiitliward of the latter commenced the ascent of what 
we have termed the southern hill. 

When James V. of Scot! .nd ascended the English 
throne as James I., it was expected that Edinburgh 
would lose most of her nobility, wdio w'ould follow the 
Court to London. But this oce.urred only to a limited 
extent. The Scotch nobles were too poor to shine 
with .advantage at the English Court, and too proud to 
submit to disadvantageous comparisons : they there- 
fore, for the most part, remained at their bouses in the 
district of the Canongate, except an occasional visit to 


London. While, therefore, there was nothing, on the 
one hand, to lead to the extension of Edinburgh as a 
city”, there was, o\\ the other, no cause for tin* ahan- 
dofimeiit of the houses alreadjMmllt ; so that Edin- 
burgh remained in a stationary condition. 'I’lu* 
brightest period which it experienced in the sevtu- 
tcenth century, was during the residence there of tin- 
Duke of York (afterwards James TI.) and his danglitn* 
(afterwards Queen Anne). The Duke was sent to Edin- 
burgh as King’s Commissioner in flie Seottisli . Pai lie.- 
incnt; and, feeling soim* misgivings as to In’s chance of 
succeeding his hrotlier (Miarles 1 1, on the throne, he 
endeavoured to gain the good o]nnion and siipporl of 
the Scotch, whieh might be available to him in lime 
of need. 

After ibe departure of thol^uke of York from h’diu- . 
burgb, tlio city remained in a ilnll and stagnant 
tioii for a long time. Had lie stayed there a few years 
longer, the city might have rceeivial some f)ni* of these 
large extensions whieh have only heen adopted in laU r 
times. A iirojecl was brought forward lor (‘Xteiifling- 
the royalty, and for building abridge ovi*r the norilu'rn 
valley, in order to connect tlie central hill witli the 
northern hill. The duke gave all reasonable eounte- 
nanco to these projects, and in all probability th(‘y 
would actually liave l)i‘en carried out; but their patron 
was removed, and Edinburgh was, for many years after- 
wards, a neglected city. 

The Union, in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, took away a good many of the nohility from 
Edinburgh, 'rhe l*arlianient ami the Privy Council 
were both transferred to Jjondon : the wealfhier inha- 
bitants came to enjoy the siinsbiiie of Court favour in 
London ; and tlic Canongate, more than any other 
part of the city, became deserted by those who had 
formed its main stay and support. Ediehurgh then 
bad an extremely dull half century, 'riuj JCnglish 
Court treated Scotland witli undeserved neglect ; and 
the two revolutions of 17E^> and IT'lT) v/ere almost the 
only ineideiits which drf'w the atlmitiou of the English 
towards Kdinhnrgli. Under these* eireninstanees, any 
notable cxtmisiuii of the town was out of tin* (tneslion ; 
there was neither spirit, nor w(‘alth, nor jiopnlalion, to 
induce any large plans of eivie improvement. V^'ry 
few strangers came among them: the t<»wnsuien all 
knew each other, as limvc of a small country town do 
at the present day, 'rh(*re were neither politieal mn 
commercial events of any imtifirlanee ohsevvahle in tlu' 
city; and the peo])le seem to have acquin-d a cold, 
dull, formal, morose demeanour, suituhlo to the stag- 
nant place in which they lived. In short, this has 
been designated the Dark Age of Ediiihmgh. 

The year 171o brought about a new order of things. 
When tlio pretensions of the house of Stuart were 
finally set aside by the defeat of the Young Pretender, 
many circumstances occurred to give new life to lildin- 
burgh. The feudal system of Scotland died out ; 
manufacturing and commercial industry began to de- 
velop itself ; and the inliabitants seemed to awake out 
of a letluirgyf An old house happened to fall down 
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in 1751, upon wliich a general survey of the houses 
of the city was ordered; and all tliosc which had 
become dangerously dilapidated (apparently no small 
number) were pulled *dow'n. Immediately after this, 
ill 1 752, the Convention of Royal Burghs, the Lord 
Provost and Town Council of Kdinhurgh, and the 
Lords of Session, agreed upon a plan for the improve- 
ment of the city. A pamphlet, drawn up by Sir 
(lilbert Elliott in support of the plan, gave the follow- 
ing de.serij)tion of Edinburgh in its then state : — 
“ Placed upon the ridge of a hill, it admits of but one 
good street, running from east to west; and even this 
is tolerably accessible only from one (piarter. The 
narrow lanes leading to the north and south, by reason 
of their steepness, narrowness, and dirtiness, can only 
be considered as so many nnavoidabhi nuisance’s. 
.... AFany families — sometimes no less tlian ten or 
a dozen — are obliged to live nverlu ad of each other in 
the same building ; where to all other inconveniences 
is added that of a common stair, which is no other, in 
effect, than an uprif/hl aired. It is owing to the same 
narrowness of situation that the principal street is 
encumbered with the herb-market, the fruit-market, 
and several others. No less observable is the great 
deficiency of public buildings. If the Parliament- 
house, the churches, and a few hospitals, be excepted, 
what have wt to boast of ? There is no Exchange for 
our merchants ; iio n’pository for our public and pri- 
vate records ; no place of meeting for our magistrates ! 
and town council ; none for the convention of our 
borough, which is entrusted with the insjiection of 
trade. To these and such other reasons it must be 
imputed that so few’ people of rank live in this city ; 
that it is rarely visited by strangers ; and that so juany 
local prejudices and narrow jiotions, inconsistent with 
polished manners and growing wealth, are still so 
obstinately retained. To such reasons alone it must 
be imputed that Edinburgh, which ought to have set 
the example of industry and improvement, is the last 
of our trading cities that has shaken off the unaccount- 
able supineiicss which has so long and so fatally de- 
pressed the sj)irit of the nation/* 

The above is a description vhieh points out forcibly 
lunv few objects of beauty or aitradion there w'ere in 
Edinburgh about a century ago. After many consi- 
derations and changes of plan, the authorities of the 
city obtained an Act of Parliament in 175.‘5, regulating 
the mode in which they might obtain possession of the 
property necessary for the forthcoming improvements. 
The first w’ork commenced w’as an Exchange for the 
\ise of tlie merchants. Next came a project for ex- 
tending the royalty by biiihling a new town, which 
should contain houses w’orthy of the residence of the 
nobility, llerenpou [hv hurgh of Canongate took the 
alarm t the prospect of a rival to itself, and suc- 
ceeded in shelving the vjucstion for the time. In 
17(53 the T.or:l Provost Druiuinond, an enlightened and 
liberal man, resolved that no more time should be 
wasted ; but that the bridge, which was to connect the 
central hill with the northern hill, should be com- 


menced, without waiting for any Act of Parliament. 
He did not wish to raise unnecessary opposition ; he 
therefore made no mention of an extended royalty, 
but merely designated the bridge as an improved 
m(.‘dium of communication between Pklinbiirgh and 
Leith. The north valley (or North Loch, as it was 
then called,) was drained ; the foundations were laid ; 
and the bridgii Avas, in the course of a few years, com- 
pleted. Tlic reimirkahlc position of this bridge Avill 
he described in a future jiage. 

Ill 1707 the Town Council obtained an Act of Par- 
liament for the formation of a new' towai on the north 
hill, beyond the North Loch. Air. James Craig, a 
Scottish architect, laid out a plan for a town so far 
exceeding anything known np to that time in Scotland, 
that h(‘ received vast encoiniiiins on all side's for it. 

! But wliile these matter’s w'cre in progress, a new town 
had been silently springing np on the southern liill, 
south of the Cowgate. An enterprising builder, named 
Brown, bought a large plot of land for a small sum 
of money, and immediately began to build tw’o squares 
and a few adjoining stn'etn. The place being at the 
outskirts of the town, bordering on green fields, and 
the houses being of a modi'ni and convenient kind, it 
soon heeaine a favourite’ locale with tlic Avcalthy inha- 
bitants of Edinbun«;h. Gcorgc-sqnare, where Sir Walt('r 
Scott was horn, and Brow'u-sqiiare, thus became the 
centre of fashion : indeed, the encomiums lavished on 
those squares by contemporary writers w'oiild no little 
astonish any" one who might now visit them for the 
first time, (‘specially after sec’ing the superb buildings 
of the new or nortli town. St. John’s-street, brancli- 
ing out from the Canongate to the south, and New- 
street, branching out on the north, were also newlines 
of houses, better tlian those higher np the hill, and 
calculated for a somew’hat superior class of inhabit- 
ants. Argylc-sqnnrc and Adain’s-squarc were two 
other spots selected for good houses in tlic southern 
new town. 

These operations on the southern side of the old or 
central town greatly retarded tliose on the northern 
side. The wealthy inhabitants of Edinburgh found 
liouses suited for ihcir purjioscs somewhat southward 
ot the Cowgate ; and it thence became a doubtful 
point, Avliether a splendid new north town might not 
be a ruinous speculation. There arose also a dis- 
agreement between the Town Council and the lessees 
of the North Loch or Valley ; for that loch had origin- 
ally been intended to be laid out as a sort of orna- 
nieiual canal, with gardens and public walks along the 
hanks. The east and west avenue, corresponding with 
the ])resent Princes-street, Avas then a narrow road, 
called the Lang Dykes ; and beyond it, where tlie 
splendid streets, squares, and crescents of the New 
ToAvn appear, was a large farm, the luxuriant 

fields of Avhich spread out before the view of the in- 
mates of the old, elevated town. It has been before 
mentioned that the Duke uf York, in the latter half 
of the preceding century, sanctioned the project of a I 
new town on this sj)ot ; but it was not until 17C6 that | 
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A comnienccmcnt was fairly made. The progress of 
the new south town* rather discouraged speculators in 
llie north ; and builders did not purchase feus with 
the avidity which the magistrates wished and hoped. 
\ in*Ibc was therefore ofh'red of a premium of ,<,*20 to 
the person who should huihl the first house in the 
exlcndod royalty, or new north town, A beginning 
having thus been made, the town gradually grew up ; 
SI. Aiidrcw’s-square, nearly in a line with the North 
]'iridg(’, b(*ing the nucleus of the building operations. 

'flic reader will therefore find his comprehension 
of the topography of Edinburgh assistiid by bearing in 
mind the following points: — That the town was sitii- 
ited wholly on tlie central hill until the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; that the first wall, built in 1150, enclosed very 
liitle more than the present lligh-strect, and the 
wynds branching out from it on the north and south; 
that lh(’ town next extended over the southern valley 
(*r hollow, identical with the present Cowgate and 
(Jrass-inarket ; that the second wall of the city, built 
ill 1513, included a considerabh* area of ground south- 
ward • >r ibis valley ; that a period of two centuries and 

half elapsed, during which scarcely any extensions 
of the l<iwn were made ; tliat about the close of Gcorgii 
the Second’s reign a bridge was built over the northern 
valley, preparatory to an extiMision of the town to the 
fields then lying betw(‘en Edinburgh and Leith ; that 
slioilly afterwards a newtou n of (relatively) good houses 
hc'i'aii to spring up consid(Tal.)ly southward of the Cow- 
gate valley ; that about the year IVTO the new north 
town, to wliich the bridge over the northern valley gave 
afcess, was fairly eonimenocd ; and that ever since tliat 
period the town and its suburbs have spread out exten- 
sively ill every direction. 

Let us. now ramble through the v^arions quarters of 
this leniarkable city, noticing, as we proceed, the most 
prominent features, (.‘speeially those which connect past 
times with the present. Where the pen is weak, the 
lumeil is often strong: the sketclies of our colleague, 
•Mr. Harvey Orrin Smith, will present many of the 
••^fenejs at once »nd forcibly to the eye. And first for 
Uio Castle, the nucleus of the whole. 

AVlien we ascend the sloping street that leads west- 
ward to the Castle, a shade of disaj)p«niitinciit is ajU to 
!"• felt at its appearance. It is not a good old, wea- 
ther-beaten, moss- grown, picturesque, novel -readies 
castle. The soldiers in their red coats, the shabby - 
looking barracks which have heen- built for their ac- 
commodation, and the changes made froai time to time 
in the approaches, somewhat disturb one’s notions of 
an ancient castle. But when we have clamlu^red round 
the curved roads and paths w : eh lead up to the bas- 
tions and ramparts, W'C cannot hut remember of how 
many a busy scene it has been the theatre. It was 
the fortified castle-rock of the OUadini, before the 
Homan invasion ; it was the Castrum Puellarum of the 
Hictish kings ; it afforded a refuge to the widow and 
children of Malcolm Canmore, in the eleventh century; 
it was the residence of William the Lion in the next 
following century, and of many other monarchs in 


succeeding centuries ; it was bandied about fiom one 
possessor to another during the stormy period of the 
Edwards and the Bruecs ; it was alternately in the 
hands of kings and of nobles during the reigns of the 
Jameses; it took a part in all the busy events of Scot- 
tish history during the. next three or four centuries ; 
it wi leomcd George the Fourth in 1822, and Victoria 
ill IS 12. 

By the articles of the Uni»)ii between iMi'^land ;ind 
Seotlaiul, four Seottish fortresses are to be kept up in 
an efficient state: Edinbnrgli is oiu^ of these; the other ! 
three being Stirling, Dumbarton, and Illaekiiess. W(‘ 
therefore expect to see the usual concomitants of mili- 
lary defences at the Gaslh'. Tlu' Castle allogetln r 
occupies about six acres of ground. The rock on 
wliich it stands is, as lias aln'ady been stated, very ! 
precipitous on tlie north, south, and west; its bighesf. 
point is about 300 feet above flu! valley below, or 
nearly 400 above !be level of the sea. On its eastern 
side it throws off a glacis or esjfianade, eommiiiiieating 
with the. High-street, and afford ing a iiarade-gronnd 
and ])r()iiienade. From this ])arado we advance west- 
ward lo a barrier of palisadt's ; then a dry ditch and 
a drawbridgi*, flanked by low batterii's; tluai a guard- 
house; then a strong archway, passing under a building 
us(*d as a state prismi ; then a battery, an arsimal, and 
barracks, A second strong gateway gives entrance to 
the inner or higlicr fort, which contains the oldest ])()r- 
tion of the (fistle. There is a large pile of building, 
containing what were once the state apartments of 
Queen Mary ; and the Crown-room, in which are 
lodged tlie regalia of Scotland, 

Two of the batteries of the Castle, tlic lialf-inoon 
and the bomb-batteries, command a glorious view over 
the city and its environs. Eastward, past the lofty 
buildiug.s of the Castle, may be seen tlui ancient part 
of the city, backed by Arthur’s Seat; towards the 
north-east the eye glanecs over the gardens and railway 
of the North V^'lIley lo the Calton Hill and the superb 
buildings near it ; northward lies tlie new town of stone 
liouscs, “ sfretebing its white arms to the st'a,” and 
beyond it the Firth of h'orlli and the Fifeshin; hills; 
while westward are the Corstorpliino bills, backed by 
a dim outline of iiiounliiiiis far in the west. Captain 
B.isil Hall, thongli no great admirer of the New Town, 
speaks with rapture, in bis amusing collection of odds 
and ends called ‘ Patclnvork,’ of “tin? happy c4egauce 
of outline of the Old ’I'owii ; the boldness of the Castle, 
which overlooks both towns ; llic inatcliless beauty, 
»)ceasioiial grandeur, and pleasing variety of the adja- 
cent scenery — whicli includes very resjiectahle nionn- 
taiiis, richly-cultivated plains, wooded valleys, and, 
above all, one of the finest specimens of estuary scenery 
which is to be found in tlio wide world. The only 
in.atch that I know of for the glorious Firth of Forth, 
viewed from the Castio of Edinburgh, is tlie Gulf of 
St. Law rence, seen from the ramparts of Quebec. In 
both cases the extent of water is great enough to show 
that it is the ocean we are looking at ; and yet the 
width is not so vast a.s entirely to remove the idea 
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of a river; at tlio same time that the high grounds 
which form their banks would be in character with 
streams of such gigantic dimensions, supposing those 
arms of the sea to be rivers.** A portion of this varied 
view is given in our Engraving. 

When Queen Victoria visited Edinburgh in 1842, 
slic sat down on the p.arapet of the Castle to enjoy tliis 
splcM\did panorama; the people, assembled hy thou- 
sands ill Prinees-street, two or three hundred feet 
below, csjjied her, and greeted her with stentorian 
lungs ; while Ihe handkerchief which she waved in 
recognition of them was distinctly seen hclow ; nay, 
it is even said that the captain of the Pique frigate, 
lying out in the Virtli of Forth, espied her with his 
telescope, and immediately fired a royal salute. 

Tlio huilillngs of (he Castle may he passed ovim- 
with slight mention. The harrneks, presenting their 
broad front towards the sonth-west, on the highest part 
of the Castle rock, form a most provokingly ugly mass. 
No cotton-miJl could exhibit a more hare scries of plain, 
Mat, dismal, modern windows ; and ingenuity could 
hardly have contrived a structure less in harmony with 
the scones that surround it. As seen from the valley 
beneath, it is beyond measure tamo and spiritless. 

The glittering tronsiires which form the Reqalta wvn' 
hidden from the light of day for nearly a century. 
When the Union took place betwctui the two countries 
the Scottish crown-jewels were lodged in a room in the 
Castkv in 1 707 ; hut they seem afterwards to have 
passed almost out of mind, for no one knew what had 
become of them. At length, in 1818, the Prince 
llegent deputed some commissioners to search for 
them ; and they were found carefully secured in a large 
oaken chest. 'J'hcy are now placed in a small room, 
lighted by lamps, and strongly secured by iron railings ; 
and the corjxiratc officers have power to grant tickets 
of admission to see them. The regalia consist of the 
Scottish crown ; the sceptre ; the sword of state ; the 
Lord Treasurer's rod of office ; a ruby ring, once be- 
longing to Charles I. ; a golden collar of the order 
of the Garter, presented by Queen Elizabeth to Jamt»s 
VI. ; and the badge of the order of the Thistle, be- 
(|ncnthcd by Cardinal York to George IV. 

One of the objects to bo s<'cn at the Castle is the 
ponderous gun, designated ‘ Mons Meg,* placed 
on the bornh-hatlery, and pointing its mouth very 
harmlessly (for it is never now fired) over a portion 
of the New or North Town. ‘ Mona Meg* is a curi- 
osity for which the “ gudo folk ** of Edinburgh. have 
a great aifcction. It is supposed that this monster 
cannon was faiiricated in the time of James IV. ; hut 
how 't obtained it« familiar name does not seem to he 
known. 1'luoe is n curious entry in the accounts 
of the High Treasurer, during that reign, relative to 
‘Mens Meg* -•»viug been transported on some occa- 
sion of national festivity from the Castle to the Abbey 
of ITolyr ‘*oit ; there was a payment of 10s. to the 
pioneers for aiding to remove the cannon ; 14s, to the 
minstrels who played before it during the removal ; 
Ps. Alt, for eight ells of cloth, “ to ho Mons’ claith to 


cover her;** payments for the iron and for men’s 
labour in making a cradle for ‘ Meg * during her re- 
moval ; and many other items. The great gun appears 
to have been fired off occasionally at holiday times ; 
but at length, in 1754, itw^as removed from Edinburgh 
Castle to London, where it. remained in the Tower 
during threc-ipiartevs of a ecntiiry, much against the 
inclination of the Scots. It is said that when George 
IV, was standing on the ramparts of the Castle, during 
his visit in 1822, Sir Walter Scott, who was by his 
side, brought ‘Mons Meg’ to the recollection of tlu 
king ; and that, consciiucnt on this circumstance, tin* 
c.anium w'as restored to its ancient site in 1820. ‘ Mons 
Meg’ is about 13 feet long, 2 feet 3 inches diameter at 
the month, and having a bore of 20 inches. It is 
formed of a number of iron bars welded together, and 
hound hy strong hoops. 

Leaving the Castle, we commonro the descent of tln i 
remarkable line of street which extends thence to 
llolyrood, almost in a direct line from west to east. 
It consists of four distinct portions — Casth?-hill, Lawn- 
market, IUgh-strcct, and Canongate — all names well 
known in the past history of Edinburgh. Every year 
witnesses some change in the appearance of this vcik*- 
rable avenue — some alteration, to make way for modern 
improvements ; and it is, perhaps, scarcely improhabltj 
that persons now alive may see tlic ivliole line con- 
verted into smart shops and modern-fronted houses. 
One could almost feel regret at such a change, ’rijoii- 
is sneb a nniftne picturesquencss about the oldest 
portions of this line of street, that we can hardly ailbid 
to part with it, even for the increased comforts cl' 
modern erections. Sir Thomas Dick Tjauder, in his 
account of Queen Victoria’s * Royal l^rogro.ss * in 
Scotland, justly remarks, “ TIu*re arc thousands oi 
streets in the civilized world to which the High-street 
of Edinburgh can hear n\) comparison, cither as to 
elegance of architecture or magniticcnce of design ; but 
the antiquated, unpretending, and sinokc-discolourod 
fronts of its houses, of some ten stories, occasionally 
topped hy curious gables and huge square chimneys, 
so high in the heavens that, notwithstanding its great 
breadth from side to side, it is painful to look directly 
up to them from below, give to it a peculiar species 
of venerable grandeur which is to he found nowhere 
else.” 

We may walk from end to end, from west to cast, 
without meeting two contiguous houses similar to each 
other. Hero we have a house both broad and high, 
speckled over with a vast number of windows ; next 
may come a house equally lofty, but narrower ; then 
another, in which gables and odd nooks and corners 
diversify the front ; at one point is a stair (the Scotcli 
do not use the plural word, stairs^ in the same sense as 
the English: the «li0lc ascent, reaching from the 
bottom of the bouse to the top, is simply a stair,) pass- 
ing upwards from a doorlcss entrance between two 
houses; and at another a stair reaching outside 
house from the p«avcment up to the story or flat ovc» 
the shop ; some of the houses have inscriptions on 
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them, serving fis the mottoes of tlie pious occupants 
two or three centuries ago ; 'while others have been 
partially modernized to suit the altered taste of the 
times ; in some, the upper windows arc decked with 
boards indicating the occupation of those who dwell 
within ; while other of the upper windows, at such a 
height that one begins to wonder w'hethcr the Scotch 
ever feel wearied with climbing such interminable 
flights of stairs, have clothes hung out on poles to dry. 
Here and there we see a piece of looking-glass jutting 
out from the side of a window, in such a position as to 
reflect the images of the passers-by : a fancy which is 
cxliibitcd in many of the towns of Holland and Oer- 
niany. Sometimes the up])cr flats, or stories, project 
])cyond the level of the lower, as in old-fashioned 
I'higlish houses ; hut, for the most part a pretty general 
level is maintained in this rcspccl. Many and many 
a ‘spirit-cellar* is to be seen under houses, the up[)er 
flats of which are oeeiipied in other w'ays ; hut the 
number of these is probably much less now than in 
former times. A good idea of the shop-cellars in the 
High -street, as they existed in the tinu; to which the 
novel refers, is given in tlie ‘ Antiquary.* 

The first portion of this long line of street com- 
mencing from the Castle, wc have said is dcisignalcd 
Castle Hill. Just at this spot is a series of flights of 
steps, leading down from the level of the Parade 
to the valley of the Cowgate (or rather, the (Jrass- 
inarket,) beneath, on the south ; and a pretty eoiisi- 
derable descent it is. Down wc go, conn ting the 
steps by dozens or scores, and meeting on the way with 
tlie new road, scooped out of the southern brow of the 
Castle Hill ; then descending again to a lower and 
low'cr depth till w^e fairly reach the valley. This 
is the most western descent from the central ridge to 
tlie soutlicrn valley : the others, as will he presently 
described, are formed by very steep narrow wynds, 
or closes. 

One of the first buildings met with on Castle Hill, 
after passing a few old bouses on the {-outli side of the 
street, is Victoria Hall, the new place of meeting for 
the (hmeral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
The Assembly had before only an iiicoiiveiiicnt ])lacc 
of meeting; but this new structure has been so plaiiiied 
as to serve the j)urposc of a meeting hall and of a j 
eliureii for one of the Edinhurgli parishes. This Vic- 
toria Hall was made the scene of holiday ceremonial, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to Edinburgh in 
184*2. The royal procession advanced up the main 
artery of street, from llolyrood to the Casth? ; and 
when it arrived opposite this spot, the Queeji’s atten- 
tion was attracted to a gallery, \here stood the Gnind 
Master Mason of Scotland, Ijord Frederick Fitz- 
tlarence, and a glittering array of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. After the bowings, the shoutings, the wavings 
of handkerchiefs, customary at such a scene, the 
Masons laid the foundation-stone of the building in 
great form. It is a very beautiful Gothic structure, 
having a range of five windov^s on each side, separated 
buttresses crowned with pinnacles; while at the 


eastern end is a tower of great richness, which rises 
to a heiglit of 210 feet, and is a most prominent object 
from almost every part of Edinburgh. 

Very few of the old houses of Castle Hill arc now 
left ; they have been destroyed, to make way for various 
imi)rovemcnts. In former times, in a little block of 
buildings bounded on one side liy Blytlfs Close, and 
on another by Tod’s Close, was a private oratory of 
the queen of James V., afterwards llegcnt of Scotland: 
it was a most curious relic of past times, but was, in 
later days, parted off into Ji number of ‘flats,’ or 
dwellings, for a poor class of inhabitants. There was 
also, on the south side of the street, the house of the 
Earl of Dumfries, the aeeess to which was by a stair 
entering from an alley at the side : it was inhabited 
by one of the earls of Dumfries about a century ago, 
then by Lord Rockville, and lastly, like almost all 
the houses of the nobility in JCdinhurgh, it was divided 
into distinct flats, and let off to ])oor people. At the 
corner of Blair’s Close, also in Castle Hill, was the 
residence of the Duke of Gordon, —anolhcr of those 
Edinburgh mansions, tall, wide, substantial, anil closely 
pent up on either side. On the opposite side of the 
striTt, declining a little way down the northern slope of 
the Castle Hill, Allan Ramsay built a bouse for him- 
self, whitluT be retired about ninety years ago. It 
is reported that he was very fond of his new house, 
and was on one occasion showing all its beauties and 
(probably) eccentricities to Lord Klibank, to wl)()m lie 
remarked, that the wags about the town likened it to 
a goose-pie. “ Indeed,” said his lordship, “when I 
sec you in it, Allan, I think they are not far wrong.** 

AVe next come, to the Lawn-market, a place which, 
us its name imports, \vas once occupied as a market 
for clotli and other materials. Between it and the 
Castle Hill stood, until about dvc-and-tivcnty years 
:igo, one of the most jiicturesque streets in Edinburgh, 
called the AVest Row, leading down, in a crooked and 
very sleep line, to the Grass-market in the southern 
valley. This AV^est Bow will occupy a little of our 
alleution in a future page. 

Going eastward from the fiawn-market, wc come at 
once into the High-street — the scene of so many stirring 
events in Scottish history and story. It is a pretty 
long street, extending to the boundary of the Canon- 
gate. As seen at the present day, it presents, on the 
north side, first a short street, called Bank-street, 
leading down to the liaiik of Scotland, which over- 
hangs the northern slope of the hill. This is a large, 
handsome, and rather costly structure. The Insti- 
tution itself, which had the merit of establishing tlie 
distinctive principles of the Scottish banking system, 
was founded as long ago as UJ1>5 ; but the present 
building is comparatively modern. Farther down, on 
the same side of the High-street, is the Royal Ex- 
change, the building which has been before alluded 
to as opening a new era for Edinburgh. It is some- 
thing more than an Exchange, being appropriated 
partly to the Council-chamber for tlie meetings of the 
magistracy, and various other offices and apartments 
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for the transaction of municipal business. Before the 
construction of the North and South Hridj^es, tlie whole 
northern ran«^o of the llij^h- street, from the point now 
under notice down to the Netherbow whicli separated 
it from the Canonf^ate, was occupied by lofty houses, 
separated by those wretched narrow wynds, which, as 
having been once the residence of the high-born and 
noble, we can view only with astonishment. 

Nearly op])osite to the spot now occupied by the 
Royal Kxcliaiige is a ])iecc of radiated pavement, in 
the lligb-strect. I'liis marks the spot where the cele- 
brated Cross of Edinburgh stood, before it was de- 
stroyed in th(^ middle of the last century. We can 
w’ell imagine such a man as Scott lamenting the 
destruction of any old picturesque, time-worn memo- 
rials of ])ast ages, even though the spirit of street- 
iniprovement be the idol to which the sacrifice is 
made : 

** Dun I'jdiii’rt Cross, a j)illai’d stone, 

Rose on a turret octagon ; 

(Rut now is razed that inomnncnt 
Whence royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious truinpct-clang. 

O ! he his tonih as lead to lead 
Upon its dull destroyer’s bend !)” 

This Cross, against the destroyers of wliieh tho minstrel 
thus hurls his anathema, w as an octagonal tower, about 
sixtei‘n feet in diameter, and about fifteen feet bigb. 
At each angle tliero was a j)illar, and between llie 
pillars were arches : above those w'as a projecting 
haltlenient, with a turret at each corner, ornamented 
with rude but curious medallions : above this again 
rose the proper cross, a column of one stone, upwards 
of twenty feet high. The magistrates of Edinburgh, 
apparently forgetful that tlie unsi'-hliy Tolbooth was 
a fir greater obslnndion, came to a conclusion, in 
that this ancient cross was a nuisance and 
encumhvaneo on the king's highway ; and they ob- 
taiiusl iljo sanction of the Lords of Session for its 
removal. The C’russ is saiil to he still preserved, 
oil the estate of Drum near Edinburgh, A fountain 
which had belonged to the Cros^ came into the bands 
of Sir Walter Scott. In a letter to I'erry the actor, 
written in 1817, Scott states ihat be had obtained 
possession of this fountain, and had conveyed it to 
Ahhobd’orii. 

The southern side of lligli-strect, as at present 
existing, exhibits, at the junction of this street wiih 
the Lawn-markel, a wiile opening to George the Fourth 
Bridge, a busy new tlu»roughfare, carried on lofty arches 
over the Son them Valh y, or Cow^galc. There then 
conies upon the si;_ht a wide spot of ground, occupied 
by so many diir<‘ii. nt buildings that wa; liarilly know 
by what namo t' ignate it. Fronting the High- 
street is the venerable High Church of Edinburgh, 
St- Giles’s ; the w’estern corner of the square is the 
County Court; at the eastern corner, the Police-office; 
and behind tliis, the almost interminable maze of 


buildings known as the Parliumciit 11*. use, w'itb other 
new' buildings attached to k. Oni? general name for 
the irregular open spot of ground surrounded by these 
several buildings, is Parliament-square. 

Now, in order to unravel tho arrangement of this 
maze of hnildings, we must bear in mind that Parlia- 
ment-square was once the churchyard of the High 
Church of St. Giles. This church stood, as it now 
stands, on the south side of lligh-strcet, and the 
churchyard extended from thence nearly to the Cow- 
gate. The Tolbootli — the strange, el imisy, odd-looking 
building, of w'hich wo shall have presently to speak — 
was built, during the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as a Parliament-house and a Court of Justice : 
hut as it was in many respects inellieii'nt. for such 
purpose, it Avas, in IGIO, eonv(‘rted into a ]srison, ami 
a new' Parliament- house Avas eonstrueted on a part ( i 
the ground before occupied by St. Giles’s c‘hinehy;inl. 
From time to time, as occasion ofiereil, new building, 
Avere erected, abutting on tbe old, until at length n 
mass of rooms and olliees was obtained, almost as 
labyrinthine as the Parliamentary and .Tudieial build- 
ings at Westminster, Avith their iiUerminahlc corridor.; 
and passages. 

In the centre of tho Parliament-square, having the 
church on the north side, is an equestrian statue of 
Charles II. It Avas erected in IG85 ; it is forined of 
l(‘ad coated Avitli bronze, and is ri'gariled as one of tlu* 
best pieces of seulpturo in JCdinburgh. ’I’he buildings 
at tho north-east corner of tho square is a poliee-ollice, 
])resenting no peculiar features to call for notice. Tlii ; 
is scparati‘d by an opening from tbe much largiT build 
ing knoAvu as the Parliament Ifoiise. In modern 
times a Grecian front lias been put to this building, 
someAvhat out of character Avitli the original ; but this 
is nut the only example in Edinburgh where a desire 
has been manifested to give a classical extiuior to a 
structure, Avitbout refenuice to^its internal style. 

One of the first rooms entered is tbe noble Hall of 
the old Parliament House, designated, at the present 
day, the Outer House. 'J’his is one of the finest halls 
in Scotland. It Avas the hall in wliieh the Seotli.sh 
Parliament sat for about seventy years, until, the niiioii 
Avith England. Tho hall is 12*2 feet hmg, by '10 broaJ. 
It has a linely-carved oak roof, with })eiKlaiit gilt knobs. 
Here the nobles, prelates, jind eoininons met in Par- 
liament assembled. At the present day, this great 
ball, in the busy hiAV season, is oni? of the most 
bustling and striking places in Eilinburgh : it is a 
sort of Westminster Hall. Around it are the various 
Scottish courts of law, at Avhich are employed the 
advocates and writers to the Signi*t (nearly equivalent 
to English barristers and solicitors ) ; and these agents of 
the laAv make use of the Great Hall, or ‘ Outer House,* 
as a general jdace of rendezvous. Here are the wigs 
and goAvns in plenty, jjawyers and clients are busily 
conferring together, and popping in and mit of the va- 
rious courts ; some are parading up and down the room, 
discussing some knotty point of the laAv (for Scottish 
laAv is apparently not less full of knotty points than that 
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of othor countries), or asscmbk'ii in groups. A criiT 
at OTIC end of the Cotirt bawls out the; name of any 
person wlio may bt; wanted, as is the custom at the 
London Stock Exchange and Hall of Commerce : a 
constant hum lills the wliolc area. Hut when tlie law 
sittings are terminated — hero is a change! .ludges 
and advocates, writers and clients — all slay away. 
The statiK's of Lord ATclville and Jjord President Blair 
have it, tlien, all to tlu'mselves. 

Conneeled by various entries and passages with this 
fine old liall arc the Courts of f.aw, which are very 
numerous. 'J'herc are four small eliambers, or courts, 
in which the Lords Ordinary sit. There are two larger 
courts, in which the Eirst and Scc(<nd Division of the 
Court, as they are termed, hold their sittings. Jn 
another Court-room is held the sittings of the High 
f\;urt of Justiciary, the supreme criminal tribunal of 
SciUl.md. All these various Courts of Law form col- 
lectively the Scottish Court of Session, which is sep.a- 
rated into two chambers or divisions, of which the 
first is presided over by the Lord President, and the 
second hy the Lord Justice Clerk, 'fhe Lords Ordi- 
nary are snliordiiiate to these higher functionaries, and 
generally attend to the initiatory steps of law proceed- 
ings. All the varied pow'crs which in England would 
he exercised hy the (huirts of Chancery, Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Admiralty, Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and (’riminal Courts, are within the scope of 
the (%)url of Session, and constitute it a powerful and 
imjiortant body. 

At{cftc(i!cs' Lihcari/ adjoins, and lias a commu- 
nication with tlie Parliament House. This is a very 
valiiahh; estahlishmcnt. It is one of those privileged 
lilirarios, which arc empeuvered to demand a taipy ol' 
every ])rinted work published in Ciroat Britain or ire- 
land. By this means a fine library, amounting to 
upwards of 1. '50, 000 volumes, has been aceumidated, 
Th.ere an*, also among the iMSS. many valuable works 
on the civil and ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
This library belongs wholly to the Imeidt.y of Advo- 
cates, and its current expenses are defrayed hy small 
fecj; from the advoefdcs ; hut nothing can exceed the 
lihevality with wdiieh it is managed, Tnhahilanls of 
the city, who arc in any way known as trustworthy, 
may liave hooks home for perusal at pleasure ; while 
strangers have no dillieulty Avhatever in obtaining 
acce>:s to its treasures. The catalogues, instead 
of being arranged in one alphabetical series of 
authors* names, (as in the ill-digested system at the 
Briti^,h Museum Tdbrary,) are first grouped into a few 
large divisions, according to the subjects, and then 
treated alphabetically under those divisions. A MS. 
Bible of the eleventh century ; a copy of Eaust and 
fliittemberg’s first printed Bible ; the original solcinn 
faagiu; and Covenant, signed in 1580; and a number 
ol other literary treasures, are among tlie contents of 
Bie library. All these books and MSS. have been 
deposited in galleries and rooms prepared from time 
fo lime for their reception, as occasion required ; but 
they are worthy of a finer and more complete building, 


Avhich they may, perhaps, one day obtain, lliuldi- 
man, Hume, and Adam Eergiison, were at ditferent 
times principal librarians of this fine collection ; the 
office is at present filled hy Dr. Irving, antlior of the 
* Lives of the Scottish Poets,* eminently to the satis- j 
faction of those who are most interested in the ctlicient 
pcrfonnance of the duties of the ollicc. | 

The Signet Library is another establishment in- ! 

eluded within the same large mass of buildings, | 

'riiough not so extensive as the Advocates’, it is said | 

to contain 50,000 volumes, and is particularly rich in j 

works relating to British and Irish history. One of | 

its rooms is a very noble one, far exceHing any belong- ! 

ing to the Advocates* Library ; indeed, it is one of the ' 

finest rooms in h'dinburgh. This library is solely sup- i 

ported by the conlrihutions of the Writers to the 
Signet; hut the same spirit of liberality marks its 
mode of management as in the case of its larger j 

neighbour. ] 

Passing round to the north-west angle of Barliament- 
square, wo come to the last building of this reniavkahle 
group — the County Hall. This, it is true, is ([idle 
detached from the Parliament House and its contiguous 
buildings ; but it forms one of the Parliament-square 
series. The County Hall is copied from the Temple 
of Erectheus, at Athens, while the principal entrance*, 
is modelled from the choragic monument of ThrasylUis. 
This ])raeticc of taking some notable (Ireck structure 
as a model fur modern edifices has been much Ibl lowed 
at ICdinburgh. 

now come back again into the High-street, wheni 
the venerable old Church of St. Gih‘s forms the northern 
boundary of the Parliam(*nl-square, having an o|)ening 
between it and the Poliee-ofiieo on the one side, and 
another between it and the County II sill on the other. 

The church is thus isolated, ft is one of the most 
ancient buildings in Edinburgh, though its exterior 
has been Iretpiently renovated. At what period the 
actual foundation was made seems to he unknown ; 
but the elnireh is mentioned in the year 1359, in a 
charter of David II. About a century afterwards, it 
was made a collegiate church, and as many as forty 
altars were supported within its walls. As the Scotch 
have, within the last three cent uric--, shown but little 
liking for cpisco)>al ami eathcfiral establishments, this 
old church has sulVcre<l some curious mutations in 
respect to the arrangement of its interior. After the 
ilefonnation, many of tiu*. sacred vessels and relies 
were removed, and the building itself was partitioned 
otr into four places of worship. In 1003 James the 
Sixth look a iarewidl of his subjects in this church, 
before proceeding to take possession of the throne of 
Ehiglaiul. In 1013 the solemn League and Covenant 
>vjis sworn to within its walls, by the various parties 
to that agreement. At the present time the old Cathe- 
dral is divided into three distinct churches — the High 
C-hnreh, the West Church, and tin*. Tolbooth Church. 

If w'c imagine the nave, the choir, and the south 
transept of a cathedral to form three churches, and the 
north transept to serve as a common entrance to all ot 
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them, we may form a tolerably rorri'ct idea of this 
family of churches. Our illustration (Cut, p. 1 Hb) 
shows the western end of the Church, with part of the 
High-street, and of rarliaincnt-scjuarc. The most 
noticeable feature about the building is the central 
tower: the top of it is crowned with open carved 
stonc-’worb, with arches springing from the four corners, 
and meeting together in the centre, so as to form a 
sort of crown. In this respect it somewhat resembles 
the old chnreh tower of Newcastle-upon-'J\n('. As 
the tower is KiO feet in luMght, the elegant carved 
work which thus forms its summit presents a beautiful 
object as seen from other parts of the city. 

Let us stand in the High-street, oi)posite the old 
Church, and look around us. "We arc in the midst of 
a tolerably wide and long thoroughfare, hut we have 
only to go hack one generation to llie period when 
the old Tolhooth obstructed the street, standing out as 
an isolated block of buildings, like <nir odious 
“Middle-row, llolhorn.” We liave before us a Ala}) 
of Kdinhurgh, |)iihlished about a century ago, in which 
the Jmckciihooths is rci)resented as a long narrow j)ile 
of buildings, having the Tolhooth at its western end, 
and a small avenue between them : a little to the 
cast of this is the Cross, and still further cast the 
Town Guard-house — all situated in the High-street, 
and all isolated from otlier buildings, 'fhe Parliaineiil 
Close is represented as having the Parliament House 
at the south-west corner, hut tliere arc ap|)arently no 
other nllicial huiklings at that spot. 'Fhe wynds and 
closes, as represented branching out of this stre(‘t, in 
all their full luimher antecedent to various pullings- 
down and iinj)rovements, cannot f.iil to strike any one 
who looks at this old nni]), 

Tlic cninbrous mass of l)uildings here alluded to as 
having formed the I'olhonth and the faickcnliooths, 
w'as destroyed in 1817, very soon after Sir W.alter 
Scott wrote his ‘Heart of iMidlothiaii ;* and wc may 
therefore refer to him as the most graphic of eye- 
witnesses respecting it, in recent limes : — “ The Tol- 
hooth rears its ancient front in the very middle of the 
High-street, forming, as it were, the termination of a huge 
pile of buildings called the Lnekenhooths, which, for 
some inconceivable reason, our aiiCe^tors had jamnu'd 
into the midst of the j)rinci])nl street of the town; 
h aving for pas^^nge a narrow street on the north, and on 
the south, into which the j)rison opens, a narrow crooked 
lane, winding between tin? high and sombre w’alls of 
the Tolhooth and the adjacent, houses on t])e one siilc 
und the buttresses and projections of the old calhcctral 
n])on tile other. To give some gaiety to this sombre 
passage (well kn'»wn by the name of the ‘Krames,’) 
a number of little Ikjoios or sl:o})s, after the fashion of 
cobblers* stalls, .ue p’astered, as it were, against the 
GoLhic projcctious and abutments; so that it seems as 
if the traders miu occiip^’d »vith nests, hearing the 
same jiroiio^-tion to the hi. 1 'fling, every buttress and 
coign of vantage, as llie martlet did in Macbeth’s 
castle. Of later years lliese booths have degenerated 
into mci ' toy-shops, wlicie the little loiterers chiefly 


interested in such wares are tempted to linger .... \ 

Put in the times we write of, the hosiers, the glovers, 
the hatters, the mercers, the milliners, and all who 
dealt in the miscidlaneous wares now teriiKid haber- 
dashers* goods, were to he found in the narrow 
alley.** 

Who can forget the events of w hich Scott makes the 
Tolhooth the scene '? The skill with which this vivid 
Avrilcr Avorks uj) the true story of Captain Portcous 
with the fiction of Eilie Disins and her w orthless lover, 
makes it diflicult for a reader to separate the one from the 
otlior. Porleous Avas Captain of the Iklinhurgh City 
Guard, and one of his duties Avas to preserve the peace 
of the city during tin; (execution of criminals. On one 
occasion two culprits, Wilson and Jlohcrtsou (the 
‘ Geordie Robertson’ of Scott’s novel) were proceeding 
to the “ condemned sermon ** just before their ap- 
proaching execution, Avlieil Wilson, by a most daring 
act of courage, fuiaiislu'd an 02)porliinity for Robertson 
to escape. Wilson Avas hanged, l)ut cut down by the 
excited mob, Avhereupon Portcous shot him dead Avilli 
a musket, and afterwards caused his guard to fire upon 
the enraged people, by which many lives were lost. 

For his reckless conduct in this ailair, Portcous was 
tried, found guilty of murder, and ordered for execu- 
tion. *rho Sth S(‘ptemher, 1788, Avas to l)e the day of 
execution ; hut on that day a reprieve Avas received 
from the crown. This so exas|)erated the peo})le, Avhf) 
had conceived the most intense hatred against Porlcon.'^, 
that th(‘y took the law into their own hands. At 
niglit a drum Avas heard l)eating to arms. The 
populace assembled, took possession of the city gales, 
cut oif all comnuinicatiou between the Guard House 
and tlm Castle, and inve.stcd the Tolhooth, where 
Portcous Avas drinking Avitli some boon companion.s, 
rejoicing over his recent escaj)e. The mob eiidea- 
A'oured to hatter down the^door of the old prison; 
hut this being too strong fi)r them, they fairly set it on 
lire, made a breach, entered the prison, and dragged 
out Portcous. The Madge Wildfire, Avho aided in 
tiring tlie Tolhooth, and the Eflie Dean.s, Avho was 
found imprisoned Avithin it, avc may leave to Scott’s 
imagination ; hut the seizure of Portcous himself Avas 
a r(*al and a tragical incident, and so w ere the marching 
Avilli him down the West J’ow to the Grass-market, and 
the subsequent execution. 

Sir Walter Scott could not fail to feel an interest in 
the old building Avhicli had furnislied him with such 
stirring materials for one of his stories. Accordingly, 
when the Tolhooth Avas pulled dowm in 1817, h^^ 
obtained possession of the gate, which he forthwith 
transferred to Abbotsford, where it still remains as an 
entrance to the kitchen court. 

The Tolhootli ami the Luekenhooths, the sides of 
the Cathedral, and the Parliament Close, were in the 
last century, tin? places of business of most of the 
booksellers and goldsmiths of Edinburgh. It appears || 
to have been in the early part of the preceding I 

century that the Old Kirk was first degraded by having I 

shops or stalls stuck up between its buttresses on the ■ 
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north side. Tlit-su were not actually removed till 1817. 

“ Long before their destruction,*’ says Mr. Chambers, 

“ the booksellers at least had found the ‘ cabined 
sj)ace* of six or seven fi-et too small for the accom- 
modation of their fast-inereasing wares, and removed 
to larger spots in tlie stupendous tenements of the 
square*. , . . One of the largest of these booths, 
adjacent to the north side of the New or High Street, and 
having a second story, was occupied, during a great part 
of tlie last century, by Messrs. Kerr and Dempster, gold- 
smiths. The first of these gentlemen had been 
; mtunher of Parliament lor the city, and was the last 

* citizen who ever held that ofTicc. Such was the 

] humility of people’s wishes in those days respecting 
I their houses, that this respectable person actually 

j lived, and had a great many children, in the small 
space of the flat over the shop, and the cellar under it, 
which Wil l lighted by a grating in the pavement of the 
square. The subterraneous part of his house was 
chiefly devoted to the purj)oses of a nursery, and 
I proved sii insalubrious in tliis capacity, that jill his 
children died successively at a particular age, with the 
: exception of his son Robert, who, being horn much 

i mon; w'cakly than the rest, had the good luck to he 

! sent to the country to be nursed, and afterwards grew 
uj) to be the wcll-kuow'n author of the ‘ Life of Robert 
Bruce,* and other works.** {Traditionn of Kdinlmryh,) 
Before the destruelioii of some old houses, where 
p<irt of the Advocates* Library now stands, the slM)p 
j of old George lleriot the goldsmith once stood — the 

! Wi-althy old man, who built the Hospital named after 

I him, and who plays so prominent :i part in Scott’s 
I ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.* It w'as only seven feet square ! 
j From the above sketch the render w'ill easily sec 
that tliere is no part of JOdinhurgh more likely to he 
rich ill indicalions of tlio ])ast and the present, than 
this centKil portion of the Higli Street and its n^'acent 
openings. But wc must pass on, and pursue our 
ramble eastward towards Holyrood. 

I As at present existing, tlie portion of the High- 
I street from the High Cliurch to the Canongato is 

; broken by the two wide and beautiful <qieiiings of the j 
! North Bridge and the South Bridge, extending respect- 
ively over the two valleys lying on cither side of the 
central ridge. But in older times there were no such 
i wide openings. Nothing occiured but narrow wynds 
and closes. There wire upw-ards of sixty of those 
closes in the small distance here indicated: rather more 
j numerou'; on the northern than on the southern side 

of the way. The greater part of these, indeed, slill 

remain, hut marvellously changed in respect to their 
inhabitants. Me.iii aiul dirty as they now a 2 >pear, 
these are the elosi«s wii'ch actually lodged the gentry 
of Edinburgh ’o past times; wdiile the High Street 
j itself w i ; Iso occupied by the better classes. In 

fact, there wa.j madly any sa ying where the line was 
drawn h^iwec’ the ricli ai *1 the poor; for a man of 
l)irth and lamily would often occupy the upper flats 
of a 1 ouse, the lower part of which was in very 
humble hands. At the corner of Slrichen’s Close, 


next adjoining to Blackfriars Wynd, w’as a house 
wJiich, just before the Reformation, was occupied by 
the Abbot of Melrose ; the garden behind it reached 
down to the (‘owgale. The house w'as afterwards 
occupied by Sir George Mackenzie in the time of 
Charles II., and in the eighteenth century by Lord 
Stricheii. Blackfriars Wynd was a very centre ol 
genteel houses two or three centuries ago. At the 
junction of it with the High Street stood the house 
of Lord President Fentonbarns. 

There is a little knot of narrow wynds, near the east 
end of the south side of High Street, whose history 
would he well worth examining, if we could know^ all 
the changes which have been there witnessed. These 
include Tweeddale’s Close, Foiilis Close, and Hynd- 
ford’s Close. All of them, narrow and insignificant 
as they now seem, onei; contained houses for the great 
and high-born: nay, some of those houses slill re- 
main, though much lowered in the rank of their occu- 
pants. If we enter Hymllord’s Close, a cul-dc-aar^ 
we there s('e a house that has something about it 
which speaks of aristocratic families in hy-gone tiie.es : 
in this house once lived the F.arl of Hyiulford ; then 
the Earl of Selkirk ; and afterwards Dr. Rulherl’onl — 
w'ho was Professor of Botany in tlie University of 
Edinbuigh, and uncle to Sir Walter Scott, Tweeddale 
Close, now Tweeddale Court, contains the mansion once 
occupied by the Marquis of Tweeddale, whoso g.-irdeii 
extended tlieiiee down to llie Cowgate. How ehaiiged 
since ! • -The British Idnen Company’s B.iiik after- 
w'ards occupied the mansion ; and the extensive pub- 
lishing firm of Oliver and Boyd now occupies both 
mansion and gardens: tlie printing-press gives life to 
a spot wlicre courtly usages wttc once prevalent. In 
Foulis Close is a housi*, once occupied by Lord I'oulis ; 
there is also an old W'l'atliiT-beaten kind of paj^er- 
warehouse, where the Wa^erley Novels were tiist 
printed : the window of a room lies invitingly for 
inspection, where Sir Walter is said to have revisid the 
proof-sheets of his earlier novels, at a time wluui pro- 
found seeresy was observed as to the name of the aiitlmr. 

Wc might linger among these old closes and wynds 
for days (though the present inhabitants might w'onder 
what ou earth we could he about), and still find some- 
thing new, or ratlicr something old, to say about them. 
To proceed, however. We find, nearly opposites the 
closes last described, a jutting hulk of houses wdiieli 
narrow the street considerably. This narrowed portion, 
extending from the High Street to the junction with 
the Canongate at Leith Wynd, forms the NetlierboiVi 
wdiere w'as formerly the Nelhcrbow Port, a city g^de 
separating I'klinhurgh proper from the burgh of Canon- 
gate. At the west end of this Netherbow is ‘ John 
Knox’s Corner,* w'here the stern old Reformer is said 
to have held forth to the people. Let those who wish 
to obtain a last glimpse of John Knox’s house, speed 
thither forthwith. lt.s days are numbered. A ‘ 
kirk* is about to he built on the spot; and Knox’?'' 
house, with some others adjoining it, are to be levelled 
with the dust ! 
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; A word or two concerning these ‘ Free Ciiurches/ 
Tlie religious ferment wliieh liris ngitated Scotland for 
tlie last live or six joars, and wliicli is so little under- 
stood in ICngland, is covering llie land with new’ places 
of worship. Wlu'ii several hundred ministers of the 
Scotch (/hiircli n-lired from their churches, their 
manses, and their stipend. ,^;'. h;w' years ago, on account 
of religions scruples (onn ruing lay patronage, their 
congregations, or such of them as sympathized in 
opinion.; witli the outgoing ministers, suhserihed to 
Imild them new ehurehes and provide them W’ilh new 
stipends. AVith such caniest'iess has this work bei n 
carried on -within the last few years, that new churches 
are springing up in every quarter. A feeling of pride, 
«.r jierhajis of alleetion towards the minister, has in 
most eases hxl to a wish that the new church should 
l)i‘ as m ar as jiraeticahle to the old one from xvhieli the 
minister seeedcxl. The process has gone far towards 
douhling the iinmher of eliurelu's in Fdinhurgh : and 
not i)]'.\\ ehurehes, hut all the othe r huiklings ])ertainli!g 
to a p.'.rtienlav denomination of Christians. TIhtc arc 
;:li. ady, or are fe, he, a Hall of Assemhly, a (^dh'ge, 
ard a eiormal Schcol, helonging to tlie Free' Chuivh 
in Ivliuhnrgh, all similar in their general character to 
tile jinalogoiis institutions helonging to the old or 
e. iahlished Scotch C'hureh, hut ke])t xvholly iu the 
I'aiids of tlifj new or hVee (dnireh. The religious or 
moral I'llects of this last among tlu* many secessions 
from the ('hnreh of Scotland, xve have nought hereto 
do nitli; tlu^ areliiti'ctural i Ifeets have heeu to add 
I mu.iih rahly to the ])uhlie huildings of Ediidnirgh; 
the s])celinens IxMUg iu some eases v(Ty pretty, 
i John Knox’s house, then, is about to come down. 

I A strange old building it is. 'riicre are nooks and 
corners in the fn.)!!!, salient and re-entering angles, 
j .'•.ihles sticking out in all directions, windows large and 

I sni;ill, which seem to liave no sort of order in their 

I arrangement. There is a flight of stone steps lending 

np ouh'idc to what an haiglishman would call the fir.sl- 
I lloor ; tlu're is a sort of shop hy the side of these slep's, 

[ and a shoiJ-eellar under the steps. Over the principal 

j enirane<- is an inscription, which it is now' no easy 

' matter to road, running thus : — “ Luft; . Oon . ahovi: . 

al . AND . youu , Kicnr.ouii . as , Vouii . Skli.” 

I Th.e house is said to have been iuhahited hy the Abbot 

<d' Duufermliue hi fore tlie Refonnation ; hut when 
Kiiox became preacher at the High (’hiirch, he came 
hither to residi*. At the extreme corner of the house 
i'' stuck uj) a very mdely-exeeiiled efiigy »)f the great 
Ih'former, as if holding forth to the people in th.e slre« t. 
About thirty years ago the ])er.son wlio then rented ilio 
house, and who carried on the profcssiiui of a barber, 
hedizeiied up lliis figure to a digree of smartness quite 
unparalleled. A red nose*, black eyes, xvhite (ieneva 
hriTuls for a cravat, a black gown, a beauti'ully fringed 
tanopy over bis bead, bright sunny rays, dark green 
clouds — all XYcre painted xvilh a vctv rhinesc degree 
of minuteness. It is said that Knox used to preach 
to the ])eoplc from a window near this cfligy ; but the 
stem old man w'ould liave been rather shocked if he 


could have known xvhal. a figure of bin would have 
hivn made of him lliree eenturies afterwards en the 
-Wi'dls of his ov\n l;uusc. Whether this painting and 
brightening have laen often repeated, we do not know ; 
hut the etligy, the window, the inserijilion, the steps, 
the house itself — all look ruinous enough now ; and 
very soon they xvill all be iiumbtTed among things of 
the jKist. 

At a few yards eastw ard of Knox’s housii is the north 
and .south a\e:uie, formed bv JA'ith W\iid and St. 
Alary’s W N nd, th(‘ Ibrne r extending to tlu^ north 
valley, and tlie latter to the south, ’riiese marked the 
eastern limit of the old royalty of Edinburgh ; Ivyond 
them eastw’avd emnnu-need tin* Fammgate. This 
Cauong;ile is not so interesting al the ])n'seul day as 
the High-street it Inis sulfered a gre.ater depth of fall 
from the days of its jirosp- iily. 'J'he poor liouses are 
many, and the poor people arc many. It has not so 
miieh bustle as tin* Higli Sirei'f, and what it lias is 
formed mostly by a working jmjndation. Yet is it a 
place not to be passed over v. it limit notice. Altered 
as its liouses now are in.nppearane.*, many of tliem are 
really the old hous< s inbabited once by the nobility 
and clergy of iMlinbviVgh, llmv was a lionsi* once 
belonging to laml Rabnorino ; there was the Mint of 
Scotland, aftiTwards oeenpied as a ri*sidenee hy the 
Duche.ss of Gordon ; at one spot, stood the liouse of 
Wedderhume, afterwards Lord Loughborough; and at 
another that of the Duke of Qucenslx'rry. 

la-iteh Ritchie gives a eajiilal deserijition of a regular, 
thoroiijdi-going, old-fashioned Fdinbnrgh hoii.se, such 
as th.e High Street, the Caiiongate, and the Wynds yet 
exhibit : — In these vast ediliccs, as in Ikaris, each 
story forms one or more dwellings, all aec(‘s.sil)ie hy a 
single .spiral slaire.ise — Srofirr, a ‘ turnpike-stair.’ 
TJie floor nearest lieaxeii, called the garret, lias the 
greatest miinhi r of sulxlib I.simis ; and lure roost the 
families of the poor. As we descend, the inmates 
inen’aso in wealth rank ; eaeli f.miily ])os‘;c.s^iiig an 
‘ Ollier door,’ answering to the stn'et-docr o( those who 
grovel on the surface of the earth. The ground-floor 
is generally a shop or oihi'r ])kiee of business; and 
the iiiid'-rgnmiid lloor is also devoted, not nnfri qucntly, 
to Ibo same purpo.se, Inil in a lower F-pheiv of eoin- 

merce ’I'he SioJtisb ‘turnpikes,’ lik(^ tli-vse 

of Raris, w'cre, and freipient ly are, dirty in the extreme. 
The water e.'.rri* d up on nifu’s shoulders, which 
may partly acemnit for its scanniy ; and hesidi-s, as 
thi- stair belonged to no mie in jiarlieiilar, it was ueg- 
leeled hy all ; while its cfnivi nieiit oiiseiiritx ivi (UTed 
any sins against cleanliness likely to pass xNithout 
disiovrry. ’riie various families, thus continually 
tlirowm into contact hy the neces.sity of jxissing and 
rcjiassing each ollu r's territories, xvere nicessarily 
well acijuainted. To inliahit the same ‘ land ’ gave 
one a sort of right to he known to his neighbour. 
Ikside.s, the diffieulty of acee.'S to the street kept up a 
con st.'i lit series of borrow ings and lending.^, \vliich drew 
Kt.il 1 closer the bond of intimaey. Moreover, if you fancy 
a bevy of from half-a-do:am t/ doz(?T| serving Inssea 
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meeting const.nitly on a (.oniiiion sinircaso, yon may 
itnairiiu* that iii^ f;i*cal mysfen'y could bo lon^*' jnvsorvod, 
as^ rcfrnrdod tin' allairs of tin' dilloront. families:/’— 
(*SVn// and Scotland,) 

I loly'rood lloiiso now stands boforo us, noarly front- 
ing the eastern extremity of the (^'inonp;ate, ’Pin' een- 
tral ridge, the north valley, and the south valley, all 
converge nearly to a j)()int at Jlolyrood, and alfcome 
1 at that point to the same level. Our vie^/ (Engraving,) 
j is taken from a spot which coii.mands also a corner 
i glimpse of the Chapel. 

! -Holyrood has been mixed up with many a busy 
scene in Scottisii history. An Abbey was built here 
by Oavid I., in 1 128 ; and it became so wealthy before 
the c;nd of the same century, that the abbot was en- 
titled to hold his court ; and accordingly held regular 
courts of regality like other barons. It is supposed 
that the first royal ];alac(i on the spot, distinct from the 
abbatial buildings, was a small hunting-scat, built by 
James V. in 1/528, near the south-west comer of the 
I Abbey Church : the tieldt, near Arthur’s Scat being then 
I a capital 1. -j'-ing-g-ound. h is evident, however, that 
I the apartments of the Abbey must have been before 

: this of a pal.*!: d eliaratler; lor many of the Scottish 

j kings are known to have resided llu're on great occa- 
j sions. iluring the minority of Queen Mary, Henry 


! VI IT., frustrated in his ]d;m of marrying flu* young 
c]ue<'n to his sf)u, afterwards Mdward VI., determined 
to rest nt the allVouL in a way worthy of his brutal 
mind. Tie sent lrooj)s to Scotland, expressly to burn 
Holyrood, and even Edinburgh itsedf; and so com- 
pletely, wc are told by local chronielcrs, were his 
orders ellected, that “ within vii myles every waye of 
JOdeJiborrough, they leftc neytlier pyle (castle), village, 
nor house, standyiige unhrente, nor stakes of come, 

I besydes great uoinbres of eattayles which they brought 
dayly into the armey.” The Al)hey of Holyrood, with 
the spire and cross of its church, were among the 
objects destroyed leaving only the body of the church 
standing. To what degree the mansion or palace was 
destroyed is uncertain, but Holyrood was very speedily 
brought again into habitable shape. A considerable 
part of the palace having been destroyed by Cromwell’s 
soldiers in lG/50, the present edifice was built from the 
designs of Sir William IJruce. Erom the time of the 
union of tlie two kingdoms, Holyrood Palace has 
remained in the hands of an hereditary keeper, (he 
Duke of Hamilton. If'*’*-' lodged the Young Pre- 
tender, during his short sojourn in Edinburgh; and ^ 
after him came his conqueror, tliQ Duke of Cumber- | 
land. Charles the Tenth of France resided here during I 

the revolutionary troubles, and again found a refuge I 


! 
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in tlic same spot more than thirty years afterwards, 
when driven from liis throne. George IV. visited Holy- 
rood in 1822, and Qilcen Victoria in 1842. 

Such are a few of the regal events which mark this 
celebrated spot. As at present existing. Holyrood 
House forms a quadrangular building, with an open 
court in tlic centre. There is a quaintness in its 
exterior which connects it with the soTni-elassieal 
senii-pieturesquc structures of France in the seven- 
leenth and eighteenth centuries. Its front is flanked 
with double castellated tow'crs. Tlic north-west corner 
is the. oldest portion, for here are tln^ veritahhi apart- 
ments occupied by the unfortunate Mary of Scotland. 
The other apartments are of varied architectural elui- 
raet(T, and of dilferent ages. Upon entering within 
the quadrangle, the visitor soon finds tliat the art of 
establishing fees is as well known in Scotland as else- 
where. There is one good lady to show the remains 
of the h(‘autifiil chapel ; another to show Queen Mary’s 
apartments; and another to show the modern statc- 
apartmimts, as they are calk'd. The magistrates of 
Mdinhiirgh have ('ndeavoured to make some arrange- 
ment with the Unke of Hamilton to limit this system 
of re(‘-('xaction ; hut the result, as yc't, does not s(‘em 
to he very favourable; for the three siets of locks .'ind 
keys, and the three expectant guides, are obvious 
enough. 

A feeling of gloom comes over one on visiting poor 
(lueeii Mary’s apartments. 'I’hc ('inhroidcred lied, the 
chairs, the little basket, the tapestry, the pictures, the 
various trinkets, deposited in the two or three rooms 
exhibited to visitors, all have a dusky half-decayed 
ajipcarance. The colours are fading fast; and allliough 
earo is taken to preserve the furniluro from actual 
decay, the finger of Time seems to mock at the fringed 
aii<l eiuhroidered finery of the rooms. The little apart- 
ment where David llizzio w'lis murdered oucc formed 
jiart of Queen Mary’s apai tineiit ; but after that 
dreadful event she liad it separated and walled in. On 
the lloor of this small room is a large discoloured spot, 
which every visitor for generations past has been told 
is the stain from the real blood of David llizzio ; and 
if you venture any doubt on the matter, the good lady 
who is its guardian proteclress, liecomcs naturally’^ 
shocked at your Bccpticism. In the introductory 
chapter to the second series of ‘ Chronicles of the 
Canongate,* Scott, in the person of Mr. (’hryslal 
(’roftangry, gives a ludicrous story, which hears the 
impress of having been founded on truth : — A cockney 
liOndoner, .agent for a house that dealt in a multi- 
plicity of articles, including a siij)orior patent kind of 
* Scouring Drops* among the number, wliile rambling 
through these rooms was told the usual tale about the 
iiidelible stains on the floor from Rizzio’s blood ; where- 
upon lie suddenly conceived the idea of trying the 
virtue of his scon ring-drops on the darkened floor. 
Imagine the horror af the housekeeper ! The practical 
man of business plumped down on his knees, and began 
lo apply the elixir with a corner of his handkerchief ; 
the good lady screamed for assistance ; and Mr. Croft- 


angry, who w.as in the neighbouring ])iclurc-gallery, 
pondering in his mind why the kings of Scotland, who 
hung around him, “ should be each and every one 
painted with a nose like the knocker of a door,” came 
to the rescue, and had some difliculty in convincing 
the Londoner “ that there are such things in the world 
as stains whicli ouyld to remain indelible, on account 
of the associations with whicli they arc connected.’* 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder is rather indignant ,'it any 
incredulity in this matter. In his ‘Account of the 
Queen’s Visit to Scotland, in 18 12,’ ho says: “ 'Fliosi* 
wdio childishly doubt that the dark stains in the lloor 
are the blood of the poor Italian, only show tin ir igno- 
rance of the fact, that whether blood he that of a imir- 
dered man or a slanghteivd anima.l, it hc'conies (piite 
impossible? to eradicate its stain from a deal hoard if it 
lias onei? hei'ii allowed to sink into it.” 

'riio kings of Seotland with noses like knockers, 
alluded to by Chryslal Croftangry, consist of one limi- 
dred and six portraits of Scottish kings, hung on the 
w'allsof a pictnre-galh'ry loO lei‘t in lengtli. dMiey an* 
worthless, both as w'orks of art anti as historical memo- 
rials: no one seems to know whtii they were jiaintid, 
or by whom, or how' long llu'y have occupied their 
present position. The Young lh*t It ndei* gave his grand 
halls in this galU'ry in lY lT). In the present day it is 
used for the (‘letdion of the representative jieers of Scot- 
land, and An* the levees of the Lord IJigli Clommissioiier 
sent by the Sovereign U) the (Jeiu^ral As^eiiddy. in 
other ])ai*ls of the palace are ajiartim nts of a more 
modern date, inhabited by noblemen ami families who 
have reeeived permission to reside within the palace, a.s 
at Hampton Court. A few groups of family jiieturt's, 
and state-])eds, and reception-rooms, and so forth, an; 
exliihiled. 

The ruins of Holyrood Chapel lie behind the palai'i', 
and form a prominent object as seen from Arthur’s 
Seat or Sali.dniry Crag. After (lilai)idations of v.irious 
kinds, (lie roof sank in I7h8, and llie whole has 
since been an utter ruin. Vet it is pleasant to ho able 
lo meet with such a remnant of anlicpiity in (he imme- 
diate vicinity of a large city ; it connects the twelfth 
century with the nineteenth, and reminils us how 
busily the interval lias been filled iij). 

The reader has now accompanied us through the 
great main artery of the Old 'I’owri, from the Castle in 
the west to 11 dyrood in the east. We will next takt; 
a ramble along tlu; valley which hounds this central 
ridge on the soutli, and then glance at the South I’own 
generally. 

On entering tliis valley from Holyrood, tlic street is 
first called ‘ South Back of Canongate.’ It is a jioor 
sort of street, bounded on the south by tolerably open 
ground, and liaving on the north a few wynds and closes 
leading up to tlie Canongate. But when we advanca? 
farther w'cst, and enter the Cow'gate, the characteristics 
of Old Edinburgh show themselves more distinctly. St. 
Mary’s Wynd Joins the Higli Street and the Canongate at 
one end, and the Cowgatc and the South Back of Canon- 
gate at the other : along it was built the boundary wall of 
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tliL* (',ity in 151J3. Jlmv, wi* conu' lo Infty Inmsfs, once 
‘ but now by poor lainilics ; Avbik* 

tin; wynils jiiul i‘b)sc.s bccoiiio very numerous. 'J'hcrc 
is an Olid featuri* in tlie physiology oC the Cow^atr, 
tlici Canoii^.itc, Sr, l\[ary's AVyiul, and Li ith AVyiid, for 
\Ahieh we have met v»ith no tlieory, — Irishmen perform 
the functions of Jews. The old clotlu'S-dealers con- 
"rei^ati; in this spot; and most of them arc Irishmen, 
as till* nanus and the features suffieieiitlj' indicate. 
When we have come su/Iieieiilly westward in the Cow- 
lo reach Freeinasons’-liall and Niddry-street, 'we 
SI (r hefori' us the lofty arches of the South Bridge, 
(whicli hri.Ige connects the central ridge with the south 
ridge); and on pas-sing under this bridge, and walking 
still farther west, wc come to a second elevation, — 
King Oi'orge the Fourth Bridge,- -huilt in a similar 
way and Cor a similar ])Urpose. Passing under this 
again, we arrive at an irregular sjjot, where Cowgate, 
West Bow, Candleinaker B*)W, and (Irassmarket, all 
meet. In the lloive AVynd, turning out of Cowgati*, 
resided at one time the hairl of (lalloway ; and, in 
another house, Ford Kennel. Ford Brougham’s father 
liv<'d in a house in the (Cowgate, just opposite Candle- 
maker liow ; it was at that tinu! a Ixiarding-liouse, at 
whieh In lin t met the lady who afterwards heeame his 
wile, am! the mother of the groat orator and statesman. 
Ford Brough.'un was horn in St. Andrew’s-sqviare, to 
wliieh our rambles will eonduet us hy-and-by. Sueb 
are the great names connected with that * Cowgatii’ 
whii'h is now a ])oor and dirty street ! — and it is eon- 
ni'ct.al with other great names in a way strange to 
imulerii ta‘.t»*. It was a custom in the last centurv for 
ladies ('frank and station to join g<-‘nllemen in raeketty 
tavern amnsemenis in Edinhiirgh. There were in the 
Cowgate and in the High Street certain Ojisfcr-ccllars, 
lo whieh the titled and the wealthy went in tlieir car- 
riages, hy appointment. 4’hey feasted on oysti rs and 
heer, in a ‘ l:iigh-shop,’ or underground cellar, lighted 
only hy tallow' candles; and the zest of the thing eoii- 
sistt'd not only in a feast so eonduetial, hut in unre- 
strained sallies of wit and conversation, such as would 
not have been sanctioned in the houses of the very 
same ]):irlies, or indeed anywhere else hut in these 
(• liars. It was a sort of pre-airaogi ahandonineiil 
of (leeorum for certain evenings , hut it evidently 
hroi.ght no disrepute with it. Towards the close of 
tile century, the Duchess of Gordon and Lord Melville, 
nappi Miug to meet at Kdinlnirgh, after an absence from 
it of m uiv years, made up an oyster-cellar party by 
way of a frolic ; and devoted one winter evening lo ati 
entertainment whuJi had hy that time become obso- 
lete. 'The ( ouvi .■••dities of Kdinhiirgh in the last 
century, as set iDitli hy lloheit (’iaimbcrs in his ‘ Tr;i- i 
ditioiis/ are in some resp els sloriTrig, and such as run j 
sadly .•ount‘ r to the ev)mn;on English notion about 
sober Scotejinion. 

AVlu'u Wv' arrive at. the AV* st Bow, at the wvstern 
extremity oi liie Cowgate, there arc before us many 
indicatioo:j of recent change. About twenty years ago 
a very lar m* sum of money wa.s expended in modern- 


ising this district. A street and bridge were thrown 
across and over the Cowgate, from the T^awnmarket j 
on the north to Bri.slow Street on the south, tiiid named 
after the monarch who had recently visited Edinburgh. 

A new street, callc d A^ietoria Stieet, has been opened i 
from the western side of George the Fourth Bridge, i 

and earned in a curved line to the southern part of I 

what used to constitute the AVest Bow ; while the West j 
Bow itself has been almost wholly pulled down. A [ 
new road, nearlv in continuation of this Victoria Street, ! 
has been cut in tin; southern flank of the Castle Rock, ! 
to give an improved oiitli't to the wTst end of the | 
tow'u. AVhetlier the usefulness of the change has been ' 
adequate lo the expense, we cannot say ; but the old 
picturesque scenes have suHered sadly. The West 
Bow was one of the most curious streets in Edinburgh : 
it eommeiiced at the western end of the Lawnmarket, 
where it was calhal Bow Head, and extended, hy a 
very steep and crooked course, dowm to tlic eastern : 
end of the Grassmarket, wluao it W'as called Bow Foot. 

"I’he houses were lofty, sliaped in ihc most fantastical 
form, and some of them much ornamented in the front. 
Much of the ground near hero at one time belonged to 
the Knights Templars ; and the houses huilt on that, 
ground were distmguished hy suiall crosses planted on 
their fronts and gables. Many ])ers()jis of note once 
lived in this AVest Bow ; and as it formed the chief entry 
for wheel-earring(.'S to the “High Town” hefori* the 
huildiiig of the various bridges, its inhabitants wdt- 
iioss(.'d many a sjdendid ])r()ci‘ssion, and many an 
exciting seem*. In later times it became almost cxehi- 
^i\ily inhabited hy wliitesmiths, coppersmiths, and 
pev\'ti‘rers, whose incessant; ‘ tinkling’ made it one of 
the noisiest parts of the towm. But Knights Templars, ■ 
residents of gentle hloofi, tinkers, crosses, processions, 

— all have left the spot: very ftwv indeed of the old 
houses are now left. ^ 

One of the spectacles of Ediiihiirgli used to he the 
melaneholy procession of culprits descending the West 
Bow' from the Tolbooth, for execution in the Grass- 
market. It ])artook of some of the features of th<r 
bygone cavalcades from Newgate to Tyburn. It W'ourid j 
down the narrow and crooked West Bow, where evisry i 
window jneseiiled its group of eager spectators. AA^heu 
standi iig in the midst of the Grassmarket, we can liiu-dly 
fail to think of the stirring ‘ Porteous’ scenes. This 
area (an oblong square rather llian a mere street) was j 

for many years, or perhaps ages, .a place of execution. \ 

“It was not ill-chosen for such a scene,” says Scott, | 

“ being of considerable extent, and therefore fit to j 

accommodate a great number of spectators, sncli as aM j 

usually assembled hy this melancholy spechacle. On j 

the other hand, few of the Imuses whieh mirround it ! 

were, even in early times, inhabited hy persons of 
fashion ; so that those likely to he oftended or over- > 
deeply affected hy sucli unjileasant exhibitions, were ; 
not in the way of having their quiet disturbed hy them* j 
The houses in the Grassmarket ari', gcuerally speaking j 
of a mean description : yet the plaf.*c is not without j 
some features of grandeur, being overhung by the j 
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soutluTii side oT the liut^e Hock on wl)ich the Castle 
stands, and by the moss-grown battlements and tur- 
reted avails of that ancient fortress.” 

The Grassmarket is scarcely cliarig(‘d at all since 
Scott wrote his description of the execution of Por- 
teous. The houses are mostly old, and present the 
same unequal, disarranged, iiiedley-liko api)earance 
which marks most rows of old houses in J'hlinhnrgh. 
A eiirious illustration of its relative position with 
respect to the houses in the Old Town, is afforded by a 
story told of Sir Oavid Baird, the distinguished 
General in our Indian armies : — A house used to stand 
on the Castle Hill, behind the north side of the Grass- 
inarket, and iidiabiled by the Duke of Gordon. After 
changing hands s(^veral times, the house* came into the 
possession of tin; Baird family, and Sir David w'ns born 
within its walls. When the old General r(‘tnrm'd from 
the wars, in his later years, he asked jiermission to 
look over the house, which was then in other hands. 
On going into the garden, he found some frolicsome 
hoys engaged in tlu- very s.'ime sport, which he had 
himself indulg-. d in when a hoy, viz. throwing stones 
down the ehinin(-\s <il‘ the lions s in llie Grassmavket, 
t\hieh lay far beneath ! 

The Grassmarket may hi* eonsideia d as ])retty nearly 
the westiMii extremity of tin* valley which s(‘parates the 
Old Town from the South 'fown ; wdiieh South Town 
occupies a wide area of ground, exhihiling many inle- 
rt'Sling eombinations of the ohl and time-honoured 
with the new. South- westward of the Castle Hill, iii 
the low ground heiu'ath, is an an i which is not yet 
fully laid out, hut whieh W'ill Jbriu a ivspeelahle dis- 
triel, houiidi'd on the west by the Lothian Road. Be- 
yond this Lothian Road is another district of a some v\ hat 
similar character, conlaining a sprinkling of fair-looking 
Sfjnares, erescent.s, and streets; and also containing 
the ti.rminal stations of the (.aledonian Railway and 
the Union Canal. Rut as nothing particular calls for 
our attention liere, we wdll trace our steps eastward 
through the South Town towards Arthur’s Seal. 

(kmsiderahly soiilhwanl of the Grassmarket stands 
the IMerchant JMaiden Hospital; near this is Watson’s 
Hosjutal; and farther iiortli is tlu; eeu hraU'd lleriot’s 
Hospital. All of these arc hcnevoleiil educational 
institutions. Merchant Maiden Ifosp'tal was founded, 
in HiDo, for the maint^'iiance and education ot the 
<lniighters of merchant burgesses of lOdinhnrgh : one 
hundred girls are kept here till the age of seventeen, 
and receive nither a superior education. George AVat- 
son’s Hospital is for the bciu'fit of the children and 
grandchildren of decayed Edinburgh mcrehaiits : it 
accommodates about eighty b 'vs. llcriot’s Hospital 
was founded by the rich old (joldsinith, f(jr the main- 
tenance and education of poor and fatherless hoys, or 
hoys whose parents are in indigent circumstances, — 
“ freemen’s sons of the town of lidinhurgh.” Mer- 
chant Maiden and George Watson’s Ifospitals are of 
no especial mark as huildings; but Heriot’s Hospital 

a fine structure. It is situated on fuie of the highest 
parts of the Southern Town, and is a conspicuous and 
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lofty object as seen from the southern brow of the 
Castle Hill. Even as seen from the (lrassm:irkt.t, in 
the South Valley (Cut p. L>(>), it presents a noble .'lud 
towering elevation. It was planned hy Inigo joius, 
and is regarded as the fine.st Elizahelhaii structure 
hy him. It is a quadrangular huilding, nuiisuriug 
1 02 feet each way, and having an open (•.)nrt in the 
centre. Round the north and east sides of this court 
are covered arcades or ambulatories. On the si'cond 
story of the north side is an (-‘iligy of lleriot, pl.ned ii; 
a niche. ’J’he gaUwvay is in the north front ; and over 
it is a small projecting tower, witlt a donn*, laittern, 
and clock. The four c<u ners of the hnddiiig" are oei u- 
pied by project ing towers or ttirnts. 'I'lie g,ineral 
elevation of the building is throe storie.s in In ight ; hiir 
in some j)arts it is four, 'rhere are two hiiiuln d win- 
dows, all of which are said, in aeeordanei* with a whim 
of Heriot’s, to he decorated dilferenll \ . An i legaitlly- 
(ilt(‘d Chapel projects from the snntlnrn part of the 
building; and the four sides of the qitadr.mgje are 
occupied hy the vnrntus seh<jol-roonis, dormitories, 
kitchens, and otluT apartments. Hen* an* b()arded. 
fed, clothed, and educated, nearly two hundred hoys, 
out of eslJites left for that purpose hy Giorgi’ Heriof. 
Many a respoelabic and inilnenlial inhahitanl »>! Ldin- 
hurgh was, in (*arly days, a * Uerioter,’ find looks 
back with allection to bis old eomj)anions and bis 
scbool-boy associations. Round the >Yall »>f »)ne of 
the sebool-rooms may be seen a broad black board, on 
whieh is elialked lino.s of mnsie, adapted for tlie learn- 
ing of singing in classes, — a significant indication (jf 
tlu* prevalence; of musical study in schools in onr day. 
'I’lie hospital and its funds an* managed hy the Town 
Council and city Ministers of Ivlinhiirgh, who havi; 
recently established, nut of the same lunds, free-sehools 
fur children of both sexes in various parts of the 

Nearly adjoining Heriot’s llosj)ital, on the «‘ast side, 
is the Greyfriars’ (.dmreh. A monastery of (frey (liars, 
used formerly to be situated in the (jrar’isniarket ; and 
this church and its surrounding chiirc!'. yard stand on 
the site of the garden of that monastery. In ihi;. 
chiirchvard lie the remains (»1 many Scfttish woi tides, 
including George Bncl'aiiau, Allan Ramsay, lh:nei]>.d 
Robertson, J)r. Jllack, Dr. Blair, and C’olin Alachiurin. 
Near this are the Charity Workhouse, the Jh.dlam, and 
one or two other public buildings. Northward 
stretches the fine broad street of handsome shops, 
known as George the I'ourth Bridge; immediately 
cast of which are Brown Sipiare and Aigyle Square, 
and at some distance to the south, George Sipiare, 
those famous centres of fashion in the last century. 
It is somewhat ditlicnlt, at the present day, to realize 
the idea that these were the squares, tlie building ot 
which, by their splendid attractions, diseondited the 
plans of the Town Council in lespect to the formation 
of the New Town. 

George Square was the locality of Scott s early days. 
In Hamilton’s Entry— a small clo:e turning out of 
Bristow Street, near the square— he went to school ; 
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aiKl ill Ills Mriiioirs inv many nMniniscv-ncos ol' this 
vicinity. Tlio followini'j incident is t;ivcn ii; the Intio- 
(luctinii to his collected works: — The .viilhor’s father 
rosidini^ in Geor-'o Sijuare, in ll:. sontli<-rn ^ddo nf 
Kdinl)nr^h, the hoys hehiin^iiv • In that, family, with 
others in the square, were arran^i.^ed into a sort of com- 
pany, to which a lady of distinction pn'sented a liand- 
some set of colours. Now this company or regiment, 
as a matter of conrs(', was cnj;a;i;ed in a weekly wiirfare 
'with the hoys inhahilin<j the Gross Causeway, Ihistow- 
Street, tlie I’otter How,— in short, the neighbouring 
suhiirhs. 'J’nese last wer . clrclly of tho low'cr rank, 
but hardy loons, who thn w stones to a liair’s bread lli, 
and were very rugged ama;»>>nists at close quarters. 
The skirmioi: son ' ’ ' s lasted for a whole evening, 
until one party or ll\e other wr.s victorious.” A cele- 
brated hero ol these miniature civil wars was one 
‘ Green-hrecks,’ a daring young urchin, of whom 
Scott gives a capital sketch. 


llesLiming our eastwe.rd cour.io, we next come to 
that line long Norlli and Srmlh avenue, formed by 
North Ilridgi', South Thidj'v, and Nicliolson Street, 
eontaining some of tlie best shops in ICdinhurgh. 
l.cming the North llridge for notice further on ; 
we lind on or near the west side of this line of 
street, tho ('nllege or University, Nicholson Square, and 
a nuiiibcr of churches and chapels ; while on the 
eastiM-n side lie the Infirmary, the Surgeon’s TTall, the 
rdind School, and a number of other buildings. The 
College is a very largo ami comprehensive building: 
it is wdiat the Scotch term ‘ self-contained,’ that is, 
is»)latcd from .all other buildings : it forms a parallelo- 
gram, .‘irib* feet long by 22.> broad, having an open 
court in the centre. Tiieio may he considered to be 
eight fronts to the building ; for the four which look 
upon the surrounding streets, and the four wliich 
bound the central court, are all regular architectural 
compositions. The quadrangle is entered by a lofty 
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])ortico on the cast side, and llio doors to the several 
corridors lie around the (luadninple. 'J'here is a 
covered gallery or ahibulatory round part of tlic court. 
Within the building the apartments are very numerous. 
One is a library, nearly 200 feet in length, and con- 
tains about 100,000 volumes; it was intended 
I originally “ for the use of the citizens,” but it has 
now become exclusively a College Library. 'Fhe 
i Museum, occupying several galleries and aparhnenls, 

comprises a collection of stutfed animals, birds, insects, 
shells, minerals, and other objects : it is at present 
undergoing repairs and improvements which will make 
it a valuable depository of natural objects. T1 k‘ various 
class-rooms, council-rooms, private apartments, fee., 

I call for no note. The funds for constructing this vast 

! and important building wen.' collected in a curious 

■ Avay. King James VI. granted a charter for a 
University, in 1582; and by snhseqinmt grants and 
Ix'ucfactions lliis University hccame large and cele- 
brated throughout Europe. Tin.' buildings forming it 
were added from liinc to lime, as occasion olFcrcd, 
until at last they formed an incongruous and unsightly 

; mass. Ill 1780 the Town (hiiincil resolved to build a 
I new one ; and to show their respeel for learning, they 
undertook to defray the ('X])eiise out of the town funds. 
Hut they utterly overrated their in<‘ans : the town 
revenues and local subscriptions combined could only 
finish part of the front in tivcnty years. 'J’he (loveru- 
incnt then stepped in ; and liy the expenditure of 
j -CIO, 000 a year for many years, tlic present line 

I building was finished. Two thousand students are 

1 generally located here during the terms, and it need 

1 hardly be said how brilliant has been the list of 

j eminent men who owed their education to this institn- 

j lion. At the commencement of the pix’sent century 

, it contained within its academic Avails, at one time, 

j Kohertson, Playfair, Hlack, Cullen, lltdiisuii, Hlair, 

Dugald Stuart, Gregory, and Monro: a eoiistellation 
I of ‘ lights’ not readily equalled elsewhere, 
j Nearly opposite the College is Surgeon’s Uall, — a 
I much smaller hut still beautiful buihliiig, having a 

I Grecian front of much elegance and sinqdicity. The 

chief feature of this institution is a Museum of anato- 
mical and surgical preparations, of consitlerahle (‘xtenl. 

! 'riiis ]\luseum, as indeed most of the public ])uildiny;s 

j and institutions of Edinburgh, is conducted in a 

I liberal spirit with regard to affording access to the 

townsmen and visitors. Near the Hall is one of those 

■ bi^-nevolcnt and interesting charities — a Hliiid School. 
The baskets, and rugs, and mats, aud similar objects, 

I made by the boys ; the tipptds, and gloves, and other 

! articles of needlework made by girls ; the scliool- 

; room, with its globes, maps, and books, all having 

riiised characters which may be traced by the fingers 
nl the poor sightless students — these cauiiot be seen 
Without exciting warm admiration of a system wliich 
j has done so much good with such slender means. 

! Eastward of Die main north and south avenue, of 
which Nicholson Street forms a part, is another, much 
narrower and much more poverty-stricken, formed by 
i. 


St. ISIary’s AVynd, and a long crooked street called 
Plcasancc. This Avas evidently at one lime a place of 
no small iinjiortance ; for the old maps of Edinburgh 
n-present it as forming a main artery into I^linhiirgh 
from the south. Eastward of this Ploasanee, the strip 
of inhabited district is very narrow' before Ave c«)nu\ to 
the roads and paths that lie at tin* western foot of 
Salisbury Crag ; and the streets, the houses and the 
inhabitants are mostly of a hninhle cliaracter. Sonth- 
Avard of tile Avhole of tliis Sonlh Town of Jvlinhurgh is 
a jdeasant opi-ii country, occupied by meadows and 
Hrunlsfleld Links (*r Playgrounds, backed by Hraid 
Hill further south. 

As our peramhui.ilions have, for a second time, 
hrou‘.';ht us to tin* vicinity of Arthur’s Scat, Ave may 
flftlmdy here dcsciilx^ th.e noble liills which hound 
Ediiibiirgli on the cast. 

While walking along tin* hack of Uanongate, or 
the Pleasance, or8t. Leonanrs Stre{*t, we see Salisbury 
C’rag shooting iqi like a svall to the east and south- 
east of us. It is a kind of triangular rock, extending 
south-west to a sharp point, and then branching olf 
south-east. The. highest summit is near this sharp 
Avestern p(.unt, from Avhence it declines in altitude 
towards the s<nith-ea.sl and the north-east. The rock 
presents a steep sloping grassy ascent to a certain 
heiglit, above Avhicli is a perpendicular crag of bare 
rock, forming an object Avhose outline is remarkably 
distinct and avcH defined as seen from a distance. A 
patlnvny runs along the whole extent, at the top of the 
slope, and just beneath the perpendicular crag. East- 
ward of this crag is a gentle slope leading down to a 
valley calli d the Hunter’s bog, on tlie opposite side 
of which is Arthur’s Seat. The Avliole of this crag — 
the summit, the high path, tlic lower path nearer to 
!St. Jiconard’s — was a favourite resort of Scott’s. la 
his notes to the tale wliich has made this almost 
ela.s.sic ground, he says: — “ If 1 Avere to clioose a spot 
from whicli the ri.'iiiig or sotting ^-uii could ho seen to 
the grcatt;st advantage, it Avould he that Avild path 
winding arnund tlu; foot of the high belt of seini- 
eircukir rocks called Salisbury Crag, and marking tlie 
verge of the sleep de^jcciit which slopes dow'ii into the 
glen on the south-castcni side of the city ol' Edinburgh. 
Tlie prospect, in its general imtline, coinm.'inds a closc- 
Imill, high-piled city, strcleliing itself out in a form, 
wliich, to a roinaiitie Imagination, may be supposed 
to ri'jiresent that of a dragon, now a noble arm of tbc 
sea, Avilh its rocks, isles, distant shores, and boundary 
of mountains; and now' a fair and fertile champaign 
country, varied Avitli liill, dale, and rock, and skirted 
by the picturesque ridge of the Peiitland Mountains. 
But as the path gently circles around the base of tlie 
clills, the prospect, composed as it is of those en- 
cliantiiig and sublime objects, changes at every step, 
and presents them blended Avith or divided from each 
other, in every possible variety Avhich can gratify the 
eye and the imagination. When a piece of scenery so 
beautiful, yet so varied — so exciting by its intricacy, 
and yet so sublime — is lighted up by the tints of 
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mornin{j; or of and displays all lliat variety 

of shadowy depth, exchanj^ed with partial brilliancy, 
which t^ives character even to the tamest of landscapes ; 
the (dlect aj>pr()achos near to enchantment. This path 
used to he my favourite evening and morning 
resort when engaged with a favourite author or new 
subject of study.” It is from this elevated spot that 
our view is taken. 

Lofty as these crags are, they yield the superiority 
to Arthur’s Seat, whic h lie.s behind them on the east. 
Sometimes this name is given to the highest summit 
alone, while at other times it is applied to the whole 
hilly group, with the hollows beneath them. Ex- 
tending over a space about a mile in length l»y three- 
quarters of a mile in width, arc many of these alter- 
nations of liill and dale, to which are given the names 
of Arthur’s Seat, Wliiny Hill, Crow Hill, Hawk Hill, 
NetluT Hill, Sampson’s Ribs, Echoing Roek, Salisbury 
Crag, and Hunter’s Rog. The whole series is now 
cneircled by a splendid carriage-drive, called Victoria 
Road ; than which, perhaps, there is nothing fiiuT ol‘ 
the kind in the kingdom. Commencing beneath the 
westerly point of Salisbury Crag, it proceeds around 
the entire hilly group in an irregular oval course, 
nearly three miles and a half in extent. At every 
stej) a changing view moots the eye. It is everywhere 
higher than the surrounding country, so that a eom- 
])lete piinorama is ready for him who will make the 
cinuiit. Mucli of the road was formed by blasting the 
solid rock ; and at the south-eastern part of tlu^ course 
this blasting has taken place at a eonsiderahlc eleva- 
tion. Dnddingston Ia>eh and Dunsapie Loch lie 
sjwead out beneath ns, and the whole country for 
miles pn’seiits a rich and fertile view to the sight. 
This Victoria Road has been mostly constructed since 
the Queen’s visit in 1842, and, w'e believe, at the 
royal expense. 

Arthur’s Seat itself, the summit which gives name 
to the whole group, lies toward the southevu part of 
the encircling road. Wlio Artlmr was, wdiere ho lived, 
and how' he came to occupy this * Scat,’ are mysteries 
beyond tlie ])ower of tlie nineteenth century to solve. 
England, Wales, and Scotland have all been busy in 
finding out occupations and favourite localities for this 
renowned hero. There is Arthur’s Fountain in 
Cly:lesdale; Dumbarton Castl • is supposed to have 
hcui Arthur's Castle in early times ; there was also 
Arthur’s Palace near Peiiryn — Ryoncth in W.ales ; 
Stirling Castle was supposv d, in the middle ages, to 
have been the festive seene of Arthur’s Round Table-; 
Arthur’s Oven is on the Carron ; in Cupar Angus is a 
stone called Arthur’s Slone ; while there are no less 
than thrcv ^irthur’s SeaU— one rear Loch Long, one 
in Forlarshire, and the more celebrated one which now 
engages our notko. Tins summit is 822 feet above 
the level uj i.ic *■'' It is so steep that there are only 
two ])aths by which it can he. leadily ascended. At 
the top is it i'laeiv mass of basaltic rock, found to he 
magnetic ; and on this is fixed the Signal-staff used 
by the Ordnance -officers in conducting the trigonome- 


trical survciy of Scotland. It is the highest spot within 
a distance (jf many miles, and from it may he obtained 
a view of great inagnilicencc. Beneath is the Old 
Town of Edinburgh, crowned in tlm haek-groiind by 
the Castle ; on the left of this is the South Town, with 
Jleriot’s 'Hospital shooting up in the distance; on the 
right is thi^ splendid Now 'I’own, with its squares ana 
streets of white stone buildings ; 

‘‘ Yonder the hliores of File you saw ; 

Here rrestoii-Ba}^ and Berwick L;iw ; 

And broad beneath them roll’d 
The gallant Firtli, the eye might note, 

Whose islands in its bosom float 
Like c’meralds chased in gold.” 

Lixdving towards the east, the eye. glances over a wide 
expanse of the flat lands of Haddingtonshire, To the 
south-east are Dalkeitli Pal.ice, Melville Castle, and 
many fine residences, embosomed in green fields and 
luxurious woods. Southward, wo look towards Braid 
Hill and Rlaekford Hill; and westward towards 
Corstorphinc Hill. 

The vicinity of the lofty hill is speckled over 
with many interesting spots. The TTiint(‘r’s Hog is a 
deep grass-grow'ii valley intervening hidween Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crag. When the Young Pretender, 
as Charles Stuart is frequmitly called, entered Edin- 
burgh in 1745, he left the hulk of his troops in 
Hunter’s Bog, while he and a chosen few proceeded to 
Holy rood to reconnoitre the .state of alfairs. Imme- 
diately at th(^ foot of Salisbury Crag is the suhurh of 
St. Leonard’s, and a pathway called Dumbiedykes — two 
names that will not soon he forgotten by the readers of 
the ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ Then, by the side of the small 
road leading from St. Tieonard’.s to Dnddingston, is a 
small old Iiouse, said to liavc been the one w hich Scott 
had in his mind as a rcvsidenec for David Deans, the 
father of Jeannie and Ellie : at all evimts, such is now 
the tradition ; and in some ii!odern maps it receives, 
wdthont any eireumloculion, the designation of ‘ David 
Dean’s House.’ Passing round to the north of Arthur’s 
S(‘at, w’e find St, Anthony’s Well and Chapel. (Cuts, 
pp. 150-100.) The crumbling ruins of the latter stand out 
prominently on a craggy rock, at a considerable height 
from the valley hidoAV, in a most picturesque situation. 
'I’he building wa.s once a hermitage or chapel, dedicated 
to .St. Anthony the Eremite, The water of the well 
had certain mystic virtues ascribed to it in past times ; 
and even at present, the vi.sitor is invited to drink 
some of it from tin cups proffered to him by the 
juveniles who hope to make a profit of old St. Anthony. 
Near this chapel is the place pointed out as the site 
on which once stood Mu.shet’s Cairn. Nicol Mushet, | 
or Mnschat, murdered his wife on this spot under 
circiiinstances of great barbarity some generations 
ago ; and the travellers who passed by, to mark their | 
execration of the deed, etica threw a stone or two on 
the spot, by which a heap or cairn of stones was 
collected. Scott makes this Cairn a meeting-place 
bctwTcn Jeannie Deans and Robertson on the dreadful ! 
night before Effic'u trial; and if the tourist at the j 
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present day is of easy faitli, flic sclf-a])|)ointed 
‘guides* to the lions of Arthur’s Scat will point out 
to him a heap of stones as the vcritahlo Cairn it.self, 
although the aforesaid heap is marvellously near to 
i an open and frccpientod road. 

Exactly north-westward of Arthur’s Seat stands 
another of the many hills which render Jiidiuburgh 
such a rernarkahle city, viz. the Calfon IHU, 'I’his 
is a rounded eminene<*, forming the eastern extreme 
of the New Tow'ii, and rising to a lu'ighl of tldfi fivt 
I above the level of the sea. It is more steep in its 

I elevation tow^ards Edinburgh than towards any otlier 

side, and from its summit one of tlu* most beaiUifid 
i views of the city can be obtained. Jkirford, the 

unequalled painter of panoramas, is said to have first 
conceived the idea of such paintings while viewing the 
scene from Calton Hill. (The same point of view has 
been chosen for the steel engraving placed at the bead 
of this article.) Towards the east, norlb-east, and 
south-east, the hill descends gently to the level of the 
surrounding plain. A portion of its eastern slope is 
laid out in gardens ; and around these gardens, having 
a look-out towards the higher part of the liill, are 
! some fine terraces and row^s of houses, partaking of 

I the palatial character which so distinguishes New' 

I Edinburgh. The summit or rounded height of the 

i hill is diversely occupied. It forms a sort of honorary 

I cenictery. One of the ohjecus is a monument to 

! I^ugald Stuart, modelled after the ehoragie monument 

I *‘f Eysicrates in Greece ; another is a monument to 

1 rofessor Playfair ; another is the Astronomical 
Observatory. llie loftiest object is the Nelson 
Oolumn : this consists of a shaft springing from an 
I eetagonal base ; it has a sort of refreshment-room at 
I the bottom, and a look-out gallery at the top. As a 


work of art it is not worthy of immtion, hut it^ 
elevated position gives it a vi'vy commanding view', not 
only over the surrounding country, hut across the 
Firth of Forth to Fifeshire. A project has been 
I recently started for making it serviceable to ships out 
I at se;f, by the adoption of a ‘time-hall,* similar to 
tliat used at (irei*nw’icli OhsiTvatory ; such a hall- 
say four or five feet in dianiiiter — if Jrt drop at a 
given instant of time, deterinim'd by astronomical 
observations, sitvcs as a guide to captains of ships in 
adjusting tlieir ehronometcr.s before departing on a 
voyage : tlu; Greimwich time-ball can he seen from 
the Thames, and the Caltoii Hill tim(;-ball w'ould he 
visihh; from the; Firth of Forth. Unt the most notable 
structure on this elevated iiill is one which might have 
been hononrahlc to Scotland, if some ])rndence had 
marked its plan and conduct: as it is, it is a laughing- 
stock. AVe allude to the- National Monument. At 
the conclusion e)f the last war a project was started for 
erectinga monument to tlienu-mory of the Scottish heroes 
who fell at WaU rloo. lt,^vas to bo a copy of the Par- 
thenon atAthms; lint so wofnllydid the constructors 
i\iiscalculatt; their means, that they expended all tlu* 
subscribed funds in huildin«f twelve columns, which 
now stand isolated, n'sting on a stylobate beneath, 
and supporting a portion of entablature above ; it 
consists simply of the pillars at one end of tlu; teinjile : 
the rest is — nowhere ! 

A deep valley separates the Calton Hill from the 
New' or North Town, and as this vall» y is conneeted 
with the north valley between the New and the Old 
Tow'ns, wc may continue our ramble by threading our 
way along tlu:se two valleys, from east to west : tins 
will prepare us for an after examination of the 
Splendours of the New Town. 




ST. ANTHONY’S rn \ri-:T.. 


In tho old Map of l^ldiubiirgli, bcforo alluded to, we 
find this low fjjronnd thus appropriated : — North of 
llolyrood is a point of junction where three roads 
meet; one, called Abhey Hill, goes eastward towards 
J’ortohello and Musselburgh ; another winds round 
the eastern margin of the Caltoii Hill, forming the 
eastern road to Leith ; and the third extends south- 
westward towards the town. This latter, at a phacc 
called the AVater (late, divides into two : one liranch 
ascending the old hill and forming the Canongate, the 
other keeping to the low ground on the north and 
forming tlie ‘ North Hack of Canongate — this latter 
road has for the most part gardens on its left or south 
side ; while the north side is occupied l)y the lower 
portion of the ascent of Calton Hill, very sparingly 
dotted with liuildings. At a point where the 
College Church then stood, the western road to Leith 
hranches out to the north, round the western side of 
Calton Hill ; while on the left eoainem. ed Leith AVynd, 
which ascended thence up the slop, to the Nether How 
of the Old Town. AVestwaffl of these cross roads is a 
‘ Physick Garden,’ and a considerable amount of open 
B})ace. Heyond the site of the present North Hridge 
comes the North Loch, an irregularly-shaped marshy 
spot, which extended thence throughout the remainder 
of the valley. AVith the exception of the markets, 
nearly all the ground t/n both sides of this Lodi are 
occupied hy gardens and fields. 

Such was the m'rthoni valley a century ago ; but 
such it is iu» longi r. The anIioIc region, except some 
portions nun L' * ^A’'ynd, luis been metamorphosed. 
The cast or ‘ Haster* road to Leith is still main- 
tained ; but of there being only one road from 

thence along the southern side of Calton Hill, there 
arc two, a splendid new road having been cut half-way 


up the slope of the hill itself. This is called Kegcnt- 
Road : on the north of it are rows of line houses, called 
llogeiit Terrace and Carlton Place. South of the most 
elevated portion of tlic hill is a group of modern build- 
ings, all very near each other ; comprising tlie High 
School, the Jail, tho Debtor’s Jail, the Bridewell, the 
Governor’s House, David Hume’s Monument, and 
Robert Hums* Moniinumt : all these being on a lower 
level than the Calton Hill, but on a liiglicr than the 
North Hack of Canongate, and having some architec- ' 
tural p)rctensions, impart rather a fine appearance to 
the locality. The High Scli^^d is a very noble struc- 
ture. As long ago as 1519 there was a High Gram- 
mar School belonging to the town ; in 1578 a new 
school was constructed, and in 1777 a third; a7. 
of tliese were in tho Old Town ; but the growing 
reipuircmciits of the pdace led, in 1825, to the planning 
of a new and larger edifice on the southern slope of 
the Calton Hill ; the expense, partly defrayed by sub- 
scription, has amounted to about dC50,000 ; and the 
present edifice is certainly a great ornament to the 
town. It is built of fine white stone. It consists of 
a central part and two wings, extending to a length j 

of 270 feet. The central portion of tlie front is a ' 

pediment advanced upon a range of Doric columns ; 
hut the end buildings arc nearly flat-roofed. A spa- 
cious flight of steps leads up to the building from the i 

enclosing wall in front. The front is rendered more j 

striking by two templc-likc lodges, which occupy the j 
extreme ends, considerably in advance of the main I 
portion of the building itself.' Tlie interior is fitted 
up with the hall, class-rooms, masters ’-rooms, library, ■ 
&c. It is essentially a classical school ; but the range 
of study is made to embrace many branches of modern j 
education. " I 
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The; liiu; vcnid in ^\hicll ihesc buildiiij^s :ire situated 
opens into Wali'ilou Place, the superb eastern enlranee 
■ nto the New Town ; hnt as we arc at present engap;e(l 
with the liuinhler luealily of the North Valley, we post- 
pone for a while our irossij) about the New 'I’own. 

Tbc North Ihiek of Canoniiate now consists mostly of 
poor dwel]in;irs, betw(;(?n and aniun^j which run up some 
of till? narrow wyiids that communicate with the 
Canoii'^ate. A workhouse, a gas-factory, and a few 
other large buildings, stand soutliwarcl. This street 
ends at Jjow Calton, a street running nearly nortli and 
south, coiiuectiiig Leith Walk on the north (winding 
round the western base of Calton Hill) with Leith 
\V v lul in till? soutli. Vi ry soon after this wc arrive at 
the Nortli Bridge, stretching high over our heads from 
the Old to tile New Town. Looking downwards from 
tlie parapets of tins hridge, ue see the busy hum of a 
series of inarkels below, and the still more stirring 
epeiations of three separate railway stations, all of 
whieli emigregafe In one spot. Looking upwards from 
the [>i( rs id' the hridge, wo see houses rising to an 
asUaiishlii}*; height on all sides. On the sout’n they 
apiiear t(» lie literally ])iled one on another, so sleep 
is the ascent from tin' low ground to the iligh~str(‘et ; 
while on tin? innlli, verging on tlie New Town, there 
are hou:’^ s whieh ])iesent live or six Hats or stories, 
(‘Oiniiiuiiieatlng with a strcet-doiw on a lower h?vel ; 
and (.tiler houses of live or six stories built upon these, 
having an cut ranee on the level of the North Bridge. 
W( may more eorreetly, perhaps, represent it thus: 
ill'll near the ends of the bridge arc houses of vast 
iieight ; of which the ground story or flat is in the 
valley below', the fifth or sixth story is on a level 
with lilt' bridge, and the tenth or hvclftli story '-up 
in the clouds. Ci'itainly we may range Loiicloii from 
e.id to end, and find nothing to correspond with this, 
flic m avest approach to similarity, perhaps, is afforded 
by the houses near the north and south ends of 
Waterloo-hridge. 

'flu* markets — a reiriarkalde series of them— lie 
iimni'dialely westward of the North Bridge. You see, 
on I he low.-st level, a vegetable-market ; you mount 
a lliglii. of steps, and come to a flesh -market ; J’oii 
• .a.init another, going southward in both cases, and 
vni meet with another flesh-market; twenty or thirty 
tone stej.s more bring you to a fourth market: and 
^o you g(, 01 ^ climbing up the Boutherii slope of the 
0!.l vu- Central Town by a series of flights of steps, and 
net ting with (juadrangiilar market-places on the way, 
until at length you arrive by a narrow wyiid in the 
iligh Street. How many scores of these steps there 
niay be we luive not had patience to reckon ; but they 
^erve remarkably well to illustrate the diffirence of 
h \i l in the ground on which Kdiiiburgh is built. Odd 
iittlc uov)ks and corners meet the eye all aiound these 
markets. Houses stand on almost impossible places : 
the;- jiarlours a:\? above the roofs of neighbouring 
houses, while they are in like manner overtopped by 
niher liouaes only a few yards southward of them. As 
to whether the fronts of these houses are Jiorth, south, 


east, or West, it is iiisome cases dilluviU enough to guess ; j 
the Iniililers seem to havi* ])oked them in at random, ] 
and to liave left the iiihahitants to cxereise their iiige- I 
unity in ohlaiiiiiig access to them. In one of the j 

wynds at this spot, called Vleshmaiket Close, almost | 

every house is a sort of tavern, as ditlereiit as jiossihle . 
from the smart publie-liouses of London ; these dark 
and oddly-shaped abodes seem to form tin? ‘ chop- 
houses’ of Jkiinburgli, — of whieh, by the way, there are 
l)ut very few in the l.ietler streets and neiglihourhoo/ls. ^ 
A Londoner, passing tliruugli the streets of Kdiiihurgh 
and (llasgow, can hardly tail to remark tlie extreme 
paucity of hutehers’ shops in those cities. I'he oeeii- 
pation of a ‘ fleslu r,’ as a biitelier is lliere called, is 
.almost exclusively eontiued to the markets; and, 
moreover, it must be admitted that tlie Scotch, man 
for man, do not eat so inueh meat as the I'higlisli ; 
and this is a second reason why a tlesher’s shop seldom ; 
meets the eye in the puhlie streets. ! 

The raihvays join precisely at the spot to which the 
lowTst of the markets brings ns. Never, surely, was ' 
there so admirable a spot for a r.iil way-station in the j 

very heart of a city ! It would seem as if Nature and i 

society had hotli agreed on this matter: Nature math* ' 
a deep hollow', running between two elevations; and 
society has left that hollow almost niioccupied, until j 

the railroad limes in whieh wi' live, 'The Ldinhurgh | 

and Dalkeith B. ilv\ay had, a few years ago, a ter- 
minus at St. J^eoiiard’s, near Salisbury (’rag ; the 
Ikliuhurgh and (llasgow Railway had its terminus at 
the western extremity of the town ; ami the Kdiiiburgh 
and (iranloii Railway terminated in Seotland-slreet, at 
the northern extremity of the town : but now all Jiave 
joined. The North British line, into which the Dal- 
keith has become ahsorhed, enters Edinburgh by a 
tunnel under Calton Hill, and ends in the v.'illey near 
the North Bridge ; the Cilasgow line is extended east- 
ward from its former terminus, by a tunnel under the 
W'cstcrn part of the town, and meets the North British, 
end to end ; while the (Lantoii line (which also a(?t?<)m- 
modates J^cilh) is carrietl soutiiward by a tunnel under 
a long line of strci’l, and meets the other two m;arly 
at right angles. All the jirineipal hotels, and the great 
centres of commercial sielivity, are very near this sp(jt. 

If the hissing locomotive should at times disturb one’s 
thoughts, and break the romance that hovers round thii 
Castle Hill and Artlmr’s Seat, wc must endeavour to 
And in the reality a compensation for this romanci — 
or still better, wi* will e<nnl)ine the two. 

Westward of tin* railw/iy-stiitimi is a sort of earthen 
road, called Waverley Bridge, ehjvateil soinewdiat ahtne 
the level of the valley, and forming a line of eouuuuuiea- 
tioii helwoen llu; (^hl ami N(‘W rowji:;. But still lurllier 
wcstwartl is a imieh more anomalous sort of 1 ridge, — 
one that the Jidiiiburgh folks would gladly see super- 
seded by a good hridgi wei*'? it practicable. This is 
the ‘ Mound,’ which forms a higli level road from the 
Old to t-lic New Tow'us. If we go back to tin; early 
liistory of this mound, we timl the following, written 
by Maitland, in 1773 (‘History of Edinburgh*): — 
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“ There has of late hccn much talk about erccthi" a 
Bridge across the North Loch, for a communication 
with the country on the northern side; which, or 
something better, may easily be accomplished at little 
expense, by obliging all builders and others to shoot 
their rubbish made at the building or repairing of 
houses into a part of the said Loch, as shall be agreed 
upon ; whereby, in a few years, a ridge or earthen 
bank might be raised to the required height, which 
would answer other good ends besides that of abridge/* 
In other words, make a dust-heap, and then use the 
surface of it as a road. This has literally bc'cn accom- 
plished, Sir Waiter Scott, in Ins ‘ Provincial Anti- 
quities,* spoke of the “ luigc deformity which now 
extends its lumpish length between Bank Street and 
Hanover Street, the most hopeless and irremediable 
error wdiich has been committed in the course of the 
improvements of Edinburgh, and which, wlicn the view 
that it lias interrupted is contrasted with that which 
it presents, is, and must be, a subject of constant regret 
and provocation.” At the time when Scott wrote, !bc 
rubbish of the ^lound was in a most unsightly dis- 
arranged state ; but it must in justice be stated, that, 
since then the cast and west slopes have l)een trimmed 
and planted, and a splendid strneture (the Uoyal 
Institution) erected on the northern end of the Mound ; 
still it lias a straggling unfinished appearance to the 
eye of one walking over it, and is a clumsy and inele- 
gant obstruction to the view eastward or westw'ard 
along tbo valley. The North Bridge puts it to shame 
in every particular. That it is ‘ no tritle,* may be 
seen from its dimensions : it is 800 feet long, about 
GOO wide, and, at the south end, nearly 100 feet 
liigh ; and it is cstim.atcd to contain tw'o million cart- 
loads of earth ! The engineer of the Edinburgh and 
CJIasgow Bail way has had much difiiculty to work a 
tunnel underneath this mound, on account of the 
looseness and heterogeneous nature: of tlie materials 
which form it, Westw^ard of the Mound is a garden 
(somewhat like the enclosed plantation of our London 
s(piaros), to which the inhabitants of Princes Street 
have access ; and this garden occupies the rest of the 
valley, hounded on the south by the Castle Hill. 

Snell, then, is the Northern Valley, — the formidable 
obshicle which had to he bridged over in tlie last cen- 
tury, helore any attempt could he prudently made to 
out and build the New Towm. We may now glance 
at the features wdiicli this new town presents ; and ;is 
the eastern half of it was the place first built, we will 
commence our rambles thence : — 

^Micn George IV., riding through Princes Street, 
looked through Waterloo Place towards Calton Hill, 
l‘e exclaimed, “ How superb !** And w^ell might he 
so, for the effect is really striking. Waterloo 
Place is composed of sumptuous stone buildings, of 
''hich one is the Post Office, one the Stamp Office, and 
Olliers hotels and fine shops. At one part we find an 
open balustrade on both sides of the street ; and, on 
looking through this, we are suddenly met by a glimpse 
a busy world below, far less aristocratic than the 


world above. The Irulh is, that this Waterloo Place 
is carried, by very lofty arches, over the old street 
called Low Calton : it is, in fact, a bridge coiineeting 
the New Town wdth the Calton 1 1 ill, over the intervening 
hollow. How to manage to carry habitable streets 
from the high ground to the low ground, has puzzled 
the road-makers not a little. There is a knot of 
streets, following almost every imaginable direction, and 
called Leith Street, Leith Terrace, Low Calton, and 
High Calton, in which this kind of adjustment has 
been brought about in a very curious way, 

Bunning wTStward from Waterloo Place is one of 
the finest terraces, perhaps, in tlie kingdom — Princes 
Street. It is a terrace in so far that tluTO are scarcely 
any houses on the southern side ; a railing alone in- 
tervenes between this and the valley. The mirth side 
of the street is occupied liy houses, all built of white 
stone, and eomprising among them some of the finest 
shops ill Edinburgh. From tlie windows of the nume- 
rous hotels in this street the northern brow of the Old 
Town is seen to great advantage ; the houses rising one 
above another, and, in the evening, fiickcring with 
eoiinllcss lights : the Castle Hill is seen towering 
above, and the railway station is far beneath ; for you 
need not see this station at all, unless you look de- 
signedly for it; it is by no means obtrusive. 

The chief public buildings in Princes Street arc the 
Begister Office, tlie Tlu'atro Boyal, the Scott Monu- 
ment, and the Boyal Institution. The Begister Office 
is a very labyrinth of passages and rooms. It was 
planned by Bohert Adams in 177*1, for the reception 
of the multifarious registers and records bearing upon 
Scottish legal matters ; but it w as not completed until 
1822. The structure conqirises a scpiare, measuring 
about tw'o linndrcd feet on each side, with a small 
quadrangular court in the centre, which is surmounted 
or covered in by an elegant dome, fifty feet in diameter. 
The outer fronts of the building are of tlie Corintliiaa 
order. J^ach corner is surmounted by a cupola-topped 
turret. Tlic central saloon is oeeupied as a library, 
and the rest of the building is parted off into a large 
number of apartments, mostly of small size ; the greater 
part of them arranged for the reception of registers, of 
which the nnmlier is immense. 

Of the 1'heatre Boyal the h'ss w'c say the liettcr : 
it is, externally, one (jf the ugliest of theatn's, and is a 
blot fo the street in which it is built. The Scott 
Monument, on the same side of the way, hut further 
westward (Cut p, I fi2), is one of the best honorary 
structures of which Edinburgh can boast. Unlike the 
‘National Monument* on Calton Hill, the projectors 
have not attempted too much, and what they have 
done has been done well. This monument was de- 
signed by Mr. Kemp, who died before the work was 
completed. It was commenced in 1 840, and finished 
in 184G, at an expense of about .C 10,000. It consists 
of a sort of Gothic tower or steeple, reaching to the 
great elevation of two hundred feet. This tower is 
divided into stages, one above another, -o all of which 
access can he obUined by a stair within. Every stage 
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oxliihits si.vcnvl niches lor the reception of statues, 
amounting to nearly sixty altogether. The full scope 
of the design is to occupy all these niches with sculp- 
tured figures of the most notnble characters introduced 
by Scott in his novels and poems, — a very felicitous 
idea, because; it can he wrought out a little at a time, 
if funds should ])ermit, while the inoniiment itself is a 
suflicieiitly tiuished object, even in its present slate. 
Underneath the eeiitn* of the tower is a marble statue 
of Sir Walter, by Mr. John Steel. The decorations of 
the monument generally, all in carved stone, are most 
elaborate. Some arehitccturfd critics, who arc great 
sticklers for precedents in such matters, hud fault with 
certain parts of tin; design ; hut it is, as a whole, un- 
questionably a great ornament to the city. Would 
that our ‘ Well ingtou Statues * ;ind ‘Nelson Columns* 
exhibited as good a result for the money expended on 
them ! 

Tin; Royal Institution, situated .at the northern ex- 
tremity of the earthen mound, is a fine building in the 
Greek style. So rotten and loose is the material of 
the mound, that nearly <€2,000 had to be spent in jn-o- 
paring a feundatiun for this structure by piling — one 
of the hemdils of the earthen blunder! Tbe Royal 
Institution exhibits columnar fronts on every side. 
The nortlieru front lias an octastyle portico, tliree 
columns in depth, of the Doric order, sunnounted by a 
pediment, behind which is a sculptured figure, on a 
sort of Attie story. The sides also exhibit ranges of 
eolinnns, the uniformity of which is broken by pro- 
jecting wings at the angles. The building w'as erected 
for the aecominodalion of several societies eoiiuected 
with the arts and sciences; such as the Royal Society 
of Kdinhurgh, the Royal Institution of Fine Arts, and 
the Board nt 'rrustees for the Kiicourageiuent of Manu- 
factnn'S. In tlie spring of each year some of the 
rooms are .'qiproprialed to an exhibition of pietuves. 

I his building, the Castle, and the tunnel under tlie 
mound, are well seen from behind the Scott Moiui- 
ineut. 

Princes Street may be regarded as a standard from 
wbcnco the otlur streets of the New Town spring, for 
most of them either lie paralh I to it on the north, or 
braneli out from it at right ang-'*s ; and u fine array 
they makt‘. Behind Princes Street is George Street ; 
h' hliul this (iiieeii Street ; and behind this again 
llerlots Row. These are crossed hy’^ seven wide 
streets at right .iiiglcs, — Si. Andrew, St. David, ITaiio- 
\er, IrediTiek, Castle, Cbarlultc, and Hope Streqls. 
All these are as straight as a line, and of noble width ; 
they form a ])aral;Llogram, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length. One oi the seru:s — George Street — is no 
less than IK* leet in width; and what with its length, 
width, and fine stone huiidiiigss cu both sides, has few 
parallels « j •mg cities ami towns. There are monu- 
ments and public buiUl'iigs iii great number, wdiicb add 
tolhenobl? .pi.earaiiCc vd this district. At the crossing 
I of George and Hanover Streets is a statue of George IV. 

' by Chaidrey ; at the crossing of George and Frederick 

Streets i. another, of William Pitt, by the same .sculp- 


tor ; on the east side of St. Andrew Street is a statue 
of the Karl of llopctonn ; and in the middle of St. 
Andrew Square, lying between St. Andrew and St. 
David Streets, is a monument to Lord Melville. This 
last-mentioned monument is in the form of a column, 
130 feet high, .surmounted by a statue of the Karl, 
14 feet high. St. Andrew Square W'as one of the 
earliest-built portions of the New 'Fowm. Tt was finished 
about seventy years ago, and was, in its day, the most 
aristocratic locale in Palinhurgh. Mr. Chainbcr.s gives 
a list of notable personages who lived in the square in 
its palmy days: it includes the names of Major- 
General Leslie, Earl of Leven, Lord Aukcrvillo, Lord 
Gordon, Lord Dreghorn, Sir James Stirling, .Sir John 
Wliiteford, Earl of Buchan, Duchess of Gordon, Coun- 
tess of Dalliousie, and Earl of Haddington. David 
Ilurm; lived at the house in the .south-west corner; 
and Lord Brougham Avas born in the bouse at the 
north-west corn(;r. llow shorn of its hrijiht beams 
now! 1'h(; Most Nobles and the Right Honourables 
have vacated St. Andrew' Square, and left its houses to 
he occu])ied as banks, hotels, warehouses, Ac. The 
tide of Fashion set in west and north-west from this 
square ; and it was in those directions that the Niwv 
Town mo.stly developed itself. 

Among the buildings comprised within the paral- 
lelogram of streets above described, one of the most 
splendid is the (commercial Bank, situated in Gi'orge 
Street. Ediuhurgh and Gla.sgow are distinguished fm 
(he simiptuous character of the buildings oceiqned by 
the various Joint-Stock Banking Coni 2 )anie.s. As a class, 
they certainly excel the banks of JiOndon. Tt is said 
that many of them have been built out of unclaimed 
dej)osits ; but, be this as it may, they arc highly orna- 
mental to the two cities. The Royal Bank, thi‘ Brilisli 
Linen C()m])auy'^’s Bank, the National Bank, the Edin- 
burgh and Gl:i.sgow Bank, (lie Commercial Bank, and 
one or two others, all lie very near each other; biil 
the last-named quite eclipses all the others. It cost 
upw'ards of jCfi0,000 ; and its vestibule and prinei])al 
room are truly maguiliceut. The Assembly Room 
and Music Hall form a fine large building, of whieli 
the chief front is in George Street. It lias a tetnistyh* 
Doric portico ; but the sides and back are rather 
plain. Tlie interior arrangements are fitted for tin 
requirements of assemblies and concerts, for which it 
was built. The Music Room is nearly a luiiidred foci 
long, and not much Jess in Avidth ; the principal B;dl- 
room, also, is nearly a hundred feet in length. The 
New Club (on tlie model of our Pall-Mall Clubs), tlie 
Veterinary Colh'gc, the College of Physicians, the 
Synod House, and several churches, are other public 
buildings eoinjirised within this parallelogram of ucav 
streets. In a district of brick houses, many of these 
btuldings, being built ' qone, would stand out as 
distinctive features ; but in a region of stone houses 
they only form parts of a splendid Avliole. 

(^ueen Street may be regarded as the northernuu^st 
of those w’hich occupy the actual high ground of the 
New Town, or the northern ridge, as we have termed it. 
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Beyond this, tho gro\ind slopes gradually downwards 
towards the sea. There is a tine long range of ground 
laid out ill gardens and plantations, having Queen 
Street on the south, and Hcriot Row and Aocrcroinhic 
Place on the north ; these three are all terraces, having 
houses on one side of the way, and they hav*? a fine 
frontage towards Queen Street Gardens, as the planta- 
tion is called. Northward of these gardens several 
other streets and square's of new honses are met with, 
declining gradually towards the AVater of l.eith — a little 
river, which may he considered to hound Edinburgh on 
the north. Eastward of all this district again, lying 
on hoth sides of Leith Walk, the high road from Kdin- 
hiirgh to Leith, arc many streets and crescents of new' 
houses, moderate in their pretensions, hut still stone- 
built, and studded with churches and chapels. 

Hut tho maynnm opus, the ac'iuc of Edinburgh street- 
huildiug, lies north-westward of the ])arallelogr:im 
lately described. As Browm Squan; ecli])sed the Ca- 
iiongate ; as George Square eclipsed Brown Square ; as 
this, ij\ turn, gave way to St. Andrew Scpiare; as the 
parallelogram of streets eclipsed St. Andrew Square ; 
so does now the immediate ueighhourhood of ^foray 
Place assume the superiority over all, in n'spect to the 
architectural character of the houses. This is a com- 
paratively new portion of the town ; and as the ground 
begins to slope very rapidly on the northern side 
oT this spot, much skill has been shown in adapting 
the shape of the streets to the locality. Om* fcaturo in 
tin* arrangement is particularly striking. 'I’ho ground 
(kscciuls so rapidly to the Water »)f Lc'ith, that tho 
Dean Hridge, a fine structure in the immediate vicinity, 
and on the same level as those new stn*ets, is no less 
than !()(» feet above tlic hivt'l of the river which it 
crosses. The hacks of the houses in .Randolph Clitf, 
lluudolph (h-escent. Great Stuart Street, Ainslie Place, 
and ^loray Place, all look out u|)on the hanks of tlie 
river, and have a steep descent of garden-ground down 
to near tho river’s brink; so that the lioiises them- 
selves have an unusually bold and imposing appear- 
ance, as viewed from the opposite or north-western 
siile of the river. 

By little and little Edinburgh is crcejiing onwards 
towards the west, extending its limits out into what 
^'cre open fields a few years ago. Beyond Charlotte 
Stjuare, which hounds the parallelogram of streets at 
its western end, a new neighbourhood is springing up 
on either side of the road to Glasgow. Rutland 
Square, Coates and Atliol Crescents, and sf'veral otlier 
ranges of stone-built buildings, contain the private 
residnices of many of the Eidiiiburgh men of business. 
It is here as in Glasgow and I /iverpool : the better 
5iOvt of houses in the centre of the town become 
gradually absorbed into the vortex of commerce, and 
die. suburbs thus naturally become extended by tlie 
^'rection of private residences. 

rile, reader has now accompanied us throngli the 
length and breadth of this lino old city. Wo have 
glanced along the three parallel hills, o<' elevated pla- 
teaus, and the two valleys which separate them, the 


hills which hound them on the east, and the vemaininq ! 
valley of Low Callon. It is true that wi' have uut 
seen everything of interest ; and it is equally true that 
we might ramble over the town for weeks, and still ' 

find some odd little nooks and corners which had j 

before escaped notice, hut which are well worthy of a 
visit. Ediuhurgli has been the centre of so iiiiiny 
political and sricial events, it lias been the scene of so | 
many novels, and poems, and songs; its “old town” 
still contains so many curious and venerable buildings, 
that there is no lack of material for almost any amount 
of gossip eoncerningit. Mr. Uobert Chambers lias filled | 
agoodly volnmnwith delightful ( hat al)«)ut its old houses, | 
old streets, old people, old eustoms — old everything, I 


f.arge as the subject is, however, w'o sjiare a little 
space to glance hastily around at the environs of Ediii- j 

burgh, to see what sort of ripf ii country or what ])h a- ' 

sant spots are available, to tlu* eili/eus; in sluivt, wliat 
are the llampsteads, and llichmonils, and (iravesend.s of i 
the northern metropolis. We wall make a circular j 
rainhlc, heginuing westward of tlu' good town. | 

Near the water of licilh, and entirely w'l'stward of I 
the. town, in the inidst of gree n fields and pleivsant 
country reanls, are three structures, whii'h form a most 
remarkable group: bemvoh'iit in their ohjeet, and 
striking in their architecture, they form a worthy | 
western outpost to the city. 'These are John Watson’s | 
Hospital, the Orphan Hospital, and Donaldson’s IIos- j 
pital. George Watson’s I l(.>s])ital, before di'scrihed as j 
lying near Heriot’s, is an establishment for the benefit 
of the children and gramlehildren of decayed iiu'i*- 
chants of tho city of 1‘hlinhurgh ; John Watson’s is for 
tlio maintenance and education of I ‘20 destitute chil- 
dren. 'The Orphan Hospital, which formerly oeeupii'd < 

a hiiildiiig in tho eentio of the town, now occupies a ; 

new’ strneturo at this spot: it maintains and erhieafes j 

about .a hundred orphan Scottish children, of hoth j 

sexes. Both of thes(5 buildings, especially the Or- I 

plum’s, are handsome structures ; but they are (jiiite 
eclipsed by tho third — Donaldsjm’s Hospital, 'i’his, 
perhaps, may he looked upon as the most magiiifiei nt 
modem building in Scotland, ft is sitnatc^l on rising 
ground, and can be viewed uiiinfcrru]>tedly on every 
side for a considerable distance. It is in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and jm'senls four eouiph'to fronts, wdth a , 

profusion of towers and turrets at the various angles. • 

Tlie founder w'as an Edinburgh printer, who di(.*d in ' 

I8;U), and left a fortune of more than .i^200,0()0 for the 
building and endowment of this lios]>ital. It i.s 
intended to maintain and educate about three Imn- 
dred poor boys and girls. It can hardly fail to strike 
an attentive observer, how richly Edhihnn/h is sup- 
plied with i-diicational inslilulions such as the above. 
Although called ‘ hospitals,’ they are (lik<^ Clirist’^- 
Hospital in London) schools : the English ajipellatiori 
of hospital to a place for the cure of diseases is not 
much used in Scotland. These free schools, added to | 
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the parish schools connected with the Presbyteries, 
give to the humble classes an extent of education far 
exceeding that afforded in England, taken pro raid. 
The result may be seen in many ways. If a wayfarer 
on the Scottish roads asks his route to a particular spot, 
he not only obtains precise information, but he is very 
likely reminded by his informant of the vicinage of 
some locality made memorable by Scott, or by Burns, 
or by Queen Mary, or by the liostile clans, or by the 
border chieftains. Cross the Cheviots, and ask the 
same kind of questions of an English countryman ; how 
rarely such can tell you anything of English history or 
I'higlish poets ! 

At a short distance, westward of the three hospitals 
described in the last paragraph, there is an intersec- 
tion of the Grantou branch with the main line of the 
Caledonian Railway ; and behind this rise the Corstor- 
phine Hills, which form a splendid background to the 
picture. AVere we to continue along the road which 
bounds these hills on the north, and then bounds 
Dfilmeny Park on the south, we should arrive at 
Queen’s Perry, a small town situated at the narrowest 
l)art of the Eirth of Forth, and forming (at least before 
the introduction of steam navigation) the principal 
spot for crossing the Firth to Fifeshire and Perth ; 
but the erection of Grantou Pier, nmeh nearer to Edin- 
burgh, the establishment of powerful steamers thence 
across the broad arm of the S(.*a to Burntisland, and 
the formation of railways from hidinhurgh to Grantou 
and from Burntisland tow'ards Perth and Dundee, have 
consi<lerably modified the course which the northern 
traflic takes. 

The Grantou Branch of the Caledonian will pass 
close to Craig Leith Quarry, — a spot to wduch lidin- 
burgh owes no small debt, since the stone for her Xcav 
Town lias been obtained from thence. It lies about a 
couple of miles west from hhlinburgh. Captain Basil 
Hall, in the Miscellany before quoted, says, “Of the 
many objects of interest in the neighbourhood of 
lOdinburgh, I am nut sure that there is any one better 
worthy of a stranger’s examination than the quarry of 
Craig Leith, o\it of w'hich the aforesaid formal New' 
'fown has been built. It is not so extensive as those 
of Rome and Syracuse ; but the exeavatioiis, instead 
of straggling along for several miles, having been con- 
iiued to one spot, form an cnoiiuous amphitheatre, 250 
feet ill depth, and of ])roportionate width, all hollowed 
out of the living rock ! In this area, with very little 
additional carving, a million of people might easily be 
accommodated with seats; and T never looked at this 
stupendous iiulentiire in the earth’s sitVfacc, without 
thinking of the noblest of amphi theatrical buildings 
ever erected above its level — 1 mean the Coliseum at 
Rome.’’ The Capi;.-in’s “ million of people’’ may 
perhaps b;' doubted ; but the excavation is most un- 
questionably a iv.uarkabie one. The new town of 
Edinburgh may ho said to iiavo been lifted out of this 
cavity, aiul placed in its present position. 

Bcrding round towards the east, in the district be- 
tween I’dinbiirgh and the water-side, w e find a number 


of little pleasant villages and country spots, which are j 
gradually assuming the character of suburbs of Ediii- | 
burgh. First, leaving the regular streets of the New 
Towm, w^e find the admirable Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion and the Edinburgh Academy, the latter being a 
sort of subsidiary high-school, 'riicn, further in the 
suburbs, wo encounter the Zoological Gardens, the 
Botanic Gardens, the Experimental or Horticultural 
Gardens, and the Eiliiiburgh Cemetery. These arc 
similar in their character to the analogous gardens 
elsewhere. The Zoological Gardens, in the road to ; 
Newhaveii, is rather scantily supplied with ‘ wild 
beasts ;’ but in other respects it is a pleasantly laid- 
out spot. The Botanic and Experimental Gardens 
are, how'cver, highly valuable, and are stored with 
rare, plants, systematically arranged. 

Warriston and Bennington now bring ns to the 
vicinity of the Firth, wIutc the piers of Grantou, New- 
haveii, and Leith, meet the viowx Grantou is a iiewly- 
horn place — an infant that may have a busy middle 
age by-and-hy, when the various raihvay projects are 
eoniplcted. But Newhaven and Leith are old stagers ; 
they had arrived at maritime importance centuries 
ago. Through various municipal arrangements, in 
which Edinburgh has had part, Newhaven has not 
maintained that social rank to which her gc'ographical 
position entitles her. It has a stone-pier and a chaiii- 
])ier, for the accommodation of sleanuTS ; hut its re.d 
curiosities are its fish-wives — those iinmistakeable 
matrons, who may be seen about tlic Edinburgh streets 
or in the market-places in the forenoon. Nearly all 
the Newhaven men are weather-beaten and athletic 
fishermen, accustomed to encounter all the vicissitudes 
and storms of the Firth ; and nearly all their ‘ better 
halves’ are Amazons, employed to sell the fish which 
has been caught. Their hardy features, their jerkins 
of coarse blue cloth, their j^llov/ petticoats, their blue 
stockings, their head and neck handkerchiefs, — all 
give to these women a distinctive mark. They carry 
their fish in creels, or large wooden baskets, bcjrne on 
their back ; and as these creels arc licavy, and have to 
he held by the muscular power of the head and neck, 
the women wear no head-dri*ss hut a handkerchief; 
they attach to the creel a broad belt, W'hich tlu^y rest 
across the forehead when moving, and let slip over the 
head when about to exhibit the fish for sale. Thus 
equipped, the fish-wives sally forth from Newhaven in 
the morning, traverse the streets aiul markets of Edin- 
burgh, and return home when their merchandise is 
sold. Abundant are the odd stories told of these- — 
mermaids. If common report bf3 truthful, we learn 
that they arc, with their husbands and families, an 
exclusive race, rarely intermarrying but among them- 
selves — that when the men are detained from sea by 
tempestuous weather, the women coolly assign them 
domestic duties to perform, while they themselves go 
out in search of employment — that when provoked they i 
exhibit a vigour and unserupulousness of tongue hardly 
to be matched, even at Billingsgate — that they 
rather extortionate in their mode of transacting 
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business with their customers — but that they form a 
peaceable and sober community among themselves. 

Leith, a little way eastw^ard of Newhaveii, is not the 
most picturesque of sea-port towns. Its sandy shore 
presents at low- water a very dreary dead level, and the 
streets for the most part are narrow and dirty. Th(*rc 
arc, how^ever, a few good streets and buildings, and 
when w'c get to the southern outlet of the town, llie 
fine road to Edinburgh, called Leith Walk, and the 
open spot called Leith Links, impart a more cheerful 
aspect. There arc * links* on the south side of Edin- 
burgh called B run Isfield Links; and there are others in 
other parts of Scotland. It may not be superfluous, 
therefore, to state that this name is given to aii opem 
dow'ii or field, where the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing district carry on various sorts of open-air sports. 
Jjcitli Links, for instanec', is used as the playground of 
a company of golfers, and as the bleaching ground and 
public promenade of the inhabitants of the tow’ii. The 
game of golf, liere alluded to, is played with a club 
and a ball. The club is a flexible and finely-tapered 
])ieec of ash, from three to four feet long, having a 
head faced with horn and loaded with lead. The ball 
is made of feathers covered with leather, and is about 
as large as a tennis ball. The game consists in strik- 
ing the ball into a number of small holes successively, 
the holes being about a quarter of a mile apart : the 
player who does this in the smallest number of blows 
wins the match. Each player is accompanied by an 
assistant, who carries a number of clubs of diflerent 
lengths and degrees of elasticity, any one of which is 
used according to the force with which the ball is 
required to be struck, which force of course varies 
according to the distance of the ball from the hole. We 
southrons have no idea of the ardour with which the 
Scotch engage at this ball-pday. If w’e refer to Oliveu* 
and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack (a book containing a 
dense mass of information concerning Scotland, which 
it w'ould be diflicult to get access to elsewhere), we 
find a list of the members of the ‘ Edinburgh Burgess 
Golfing Society,’ instituted in 1735; the ‘Honour- 
able Company of Edinburgh Golfers,’ whose institu- 
tion is lost in antiquity, but w'hose regular series of 
minutes go back to 1744 ; and the ‘ Bruutsfield Links 
Golf Club,* instituted in 1701. All these have their 
captain, treasurer, secretary, chaplain, council, medal- 
holder, ball-maker, and club-maker. It is recorded, 
as instances of the skill acquired by practice in this 
game, that one player, standing with] a Parliament- 
square, in Edinburgh, struck a ball completely over 
the top of St. Giles's steeple ; and that another struck 
a ball over Melville’s Momu lent, in St. Andrew's- 
Bquare, which rises 150 feet from the ground. 

Leith was once fortified ; but if the braggadociji of 
Captain Colepepper, in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ had 
^my historic warranty, the fortifications must have been 
uf a humble class : “You speak of the siege of Leith ; 
and I have seen thq place. A pretty kind of a hamlet 

IS, with a plain wall or rampart, and a pigeon-house 
or two of a tower at every angle. Daggers and scab- 


bards ! if a leaguer of our days had been twenty-four 
hours, not to say months, before it, without carrying 
the place and all its cock-lofts one after another by pure 
storm, they would liave deserved no better grace than 
the provost-marshal gives when his noose is rieved,” 

Apiiroaching now further to the east, we find Porto- 
bcllo, Fisherrow, Musselburgh, and a number of small 
hamlets and villages. In 1702, there was one house, 
and one only, on the spot where Portobello now 
stands: it was built by an old sailor, who had taken a 
part ill the capture of Portobello in America, and he 
named his house from that town. Circumstances after- 
wards led to the selection of this neighbourhood as a 
site lor private dwellings for the Edinburgh folk, and 
a very pretty sea-side town has hence arisen. The 
Portobello sands furnish a line spot lor sea-bathing, 
and the town is full of the usual kind of holiday visi- 
ters during the bathing season. But it never lias been, 
and probably never will bo, a jiort ; the coast ollcriiig 
none of the necessary facilities. The next town in 
the coast is Fisherrow, at tlie western sidi; of tlie moutli 
of tlie bisk. It has been w'oll said, tliat this town 
“ presents the bcaii-ideal of whatever is at once hardy, 
weather-beaten, and contemptuous of civilized refine- 
ments, in a sea-faring and fish-catching life.” It is, 
like Newhaven, a fishing town, and derives all its 
subsistence from the sale of fish at lidinbvirgh. The 
women do not yield to those of Newhaven in masculine 
character ; tlu.‘y used, some years ago, to play at golf 
on holidays, and on Shrove Tuesday there is said to 
have been a regular systematic match at foot-hall, 
between the married and the unmarried women, of 
whom the funner were generally the victors. The 
powers of endurance shown by these ‘ gentle ’ crea- 
j lures arc almost incredible. It is stated in Fullarton's 
‘Gazetteer:’ — “When the boats arrive date in the 
forenoon at the harbour, so as to leave them (the fish- 
wives) no more than time to reach Edinburgh before 
diiincT, the fish- wives liavc sometimes performed their 
journey of five miles by relays, shirting their burdens 
from one to another every hundred yards ; and in tliis 
way they have been known to convey their goods to 
the fish-market, from Fisherrow’, in less than threc- 
(piarters of an hour. It is even :i well-attested fact, 
that three of their class went from Dunbar to Edin- 
burgh, a distunee ol’ twenty-seven miles, in live hours, 
each carrying a load of two Imiidrcd pounds of her- 
rings ” 

The river Esk divides Fisherrow from Musselburgh. 
The latter, though its name has a “ fishy odour,” is 
not a fishing- town. It is an old-fashioned place, that 
has a few antiquities to mark its connection with old 
times, and a few manufactures to connect it with the 
present. Its tolbooth was built in 1590, of materials 
derived from the chapel of Loretto, which had existed 
there from an unknown pciiod, and which liad been a 
shrine of peculiar sanctity in the eyes of all who sought 
the aid of our Lady of Loretto in their distresses. 
Musselburgh has alw’ays been on tlix. great high-road 
from Berwick to Edinburgh, and has witnessed many 
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a royal * progress,’ and many an army* io limes when 
railways had not, as at present, placed it at the end of 
a branch, as it’ lyini^ out of the world. Until about 
forty years ajijo, there, still stood at Musselburgh the 

' house whieh had ])eeu inhabited by llaiuh)lpli, Karl ot 

’ Mor.ay, the seeoiid in eoinmand under llohert Ih'iiee, 
at the battle of Kaiinoekhurn, five centuvie.s ago. The 
manse of liweresk, the s(nith-west ]}art of the town, 
shorn! with the talents o( Itohertson, Home, Campbell, 
Logan, Maekeiizie, Smollett, Hume, and Beattie, while 
in the oeeiipation of Dr. Carlyle, in the lust century ; 
and at a later jicriod, Scott and Monk T.ewis are said 
to have enlivened the town with their presence. With 
regard to industrial pursuits, the Mussell)urgln‘rs have 
had many battles to fight. At one time they manu- 
factured coarse woollen eheeks, whieh found a large 
sale in Aineriea ; but these were driven out of the 
market by showy cottons. They then established 
a cotton nianufaetory ; hut the Kirth has been no 
match for the (’lyde in this matter. A ehina ma- 
nufactory was estahrc'hed ; but the wares were loo 
costly for the purehasers, and the enterprise died 
a natural dt^ath. Dye-works and si arch- works oneo 
existed ; hut they are gone. Nevertheless, the Mussel- 
burghers have not been dispirited : beaten in some 
department, they have take n up others. Tanning and 
leather-dressing are carried on to a considerable extent ; 
a salt-work exists in the immediate neighhourliood ; 
sail-cloth is largely mann fact ured ; a peculiar manu- 
facture of horsr-liair cloth occupies a good many hands, 
who made the horse-hair lloor-eov(‘ring introduced by 
Dr. lleid into the House of Commons; and tliere are 
two or three maniifaetovies of lishiiig-nets, in whieh 
the meshes and knots arc formed by highly ingenious 
machinery. The Mnssi'lhurgh market-gardens, too, 
supply a good deal of vegetables for Kdiuhurgh con- 
sumption. 

Were we to follow the route eastward of IMiisscl- 
hurgh, wo should meet with many ])lcasant spots con- 
nected with hy-gono stories and events, or possessing 
a living interest on other accounts. Kor instance, 
there is Preston Pans, on the coast of the Forth, where 
the Young Pretender gained a victory over the royal 
troops in 1745. There is the parish Tranent, with 
its villages of Tranent, Portseaton, (.ockem-sie, Seaton, 
arA Meadow Mill. There is North Berwick, situated 
on the sea-eoast, and near that most remarkable 
inountaiu, Norlli Berwick Law, whieh rises in a conical 
shape to a hinght of nearly a thousand fet't, and forms 
a most coUvspijMious landmark from the surrounditig 
plain, and from the ;ea. There is the lar-lamed Bass 
Rock, the insuhiti d rock sh(U)ting up to a height of 
420 feet above the hv.ei of the s<.a, at a short distance 
from the coast, a litil* lastward of North Berwick ; 
where St Laldnil is laid have c.lujsen his icsidcnce 
in the seventh t cuiury ; v here the Covenanters were 
confined dnvii^g the reigns of Charles 11. and James 
11. ; and where myriads of sea-fowl and solan geese 
congregate. There is Tantallon Castle, standing on a 

j loft* pre pilous rock, actually overhanging the sea, 

! 


and marking the scene of many a baronial stril’e when 
it w'as in the hands of the Douglases, from three to 
five centuries ago. Since its dismantlcmcmt, in the 
early part of the last century, it has formed a noble 
yet desolate ruin ; hut Scott, in ‘ Marniioii,* gives a 
fine description of its former condition : — 

'fantalloM vast, 

Broad, massive, high, and stretching far, 

And held impregnable in wav. 

On a projecting rock it rose, 

And round three sides the ocean flows, 

The fourth did battled walls enclose. 

And double mound and Ibsso ; 

By narrow drawbridge, outworks strong. 

Through studded gates an (Mitranee long, 

To the main court they cross. 

Jl was a wild and stately S4|nare, 

Around were lodgings lit and fair. 

And towers of various form, 

Whieh in the court projecteil far. 

And broke its lines tpiadrauguhir ; 

Here was stpiare kec]), there turret high. 

Or pinnacle that sought the sky. 

Whence oft the warder could descry 
The gathering ocean storm." 


Ticaving the coast, and bending n^nnd towards llic 
south of Edinburgh, we eneoiinter tin* Lamniennuir 
Hills, forming the nortlunii boundary of the valley 
of the Tweed, and rfaidered meniorahle by the associa- 
tions connecting it with one of Scott’s storii's. Then 
comes that beautiful valley, formed by the Lsk rivei 
in the north, and the (Jala. Water in tbe south. At 
and n(‘ar the spot wlnu'c the last-namial river joins lie* 
Tweed, llii're is a circle of country which forms the 
very homo of romance and poetry. Stationing our- 
selves at Selkirk — itsi'lf a pleasant old Scottish town — 
we have, a little to the south-w’cil, the mouth of the 
I'Utrick Water, whieh has floVed through i^Urickdale, 
the home of the Scotch poet, James Hogg, who'-e 
familiar appellation of the ‘ J’'ttriek Shepherd’ is 
derived llieiua*. Separated by a low range of hills 
from this, is anotlier valley, that through whieh the 
lovely Yarrow flows — tin' Yarrow eelehrated in the 
ScuUish lays — “ W'illie’s drown’d in Yarrow;’’ “ Thy 
braes were honnii*, Yarrow’s stream “ The Braes ot 
Yarrow;” and the “Bose of Yarrow;” — the \ arrow 
which was “ Unvisited,” “ Visited,” and “ Be-visited,’ 
— in Wordsworth’s three poems. The next valley, 
northward of this, is th(‘. one through which the up|)er 
waters of the Tweed flow, and whieh contains Asliie- 
steel, Invejrleithen, Peebles, Neidpath Castle, and other 
names which will give rise to pleasant remembrances 
to those familiar with Scottish literature. Very near 
the spot where the Tweed, the Ettriek, the Y'arrow, 
ami the CJala AVater join, arc Abbotsford, Melrose, and 
Galashiels. Glancing round a little to the north and 
east of Selkirk, we come to the little Allan Water, the 
town of Lauder in Taiuderdale, Dryburgh Abbey iu 
Twecdclale, and Jedburgh Abbey on the Jc*d Water. 
It would, perhaps, be diflleult to find another spot in 
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^Jcotland whoro so in:my “ homes and h.-iunts ’* of 
poesy are «;Toiiped witliin so small a spate. 

This district, however, is at a considerable distance 
from Kdinburj^h ; and we should mit. have mentioned 
it in connexion Avith the environs of that city, AA'cre it 
not that railways have now brought it Avithin easy 
holiday distance. The Hawiek Branch of the North 
British Baihvay now passes through the centre of the 
distriet close to Melrose, and at a moderate distance 
from all the places we have named. This same railway 
is so managed, that cither its main line or its numerous 
branches have given us easy access to almost every 
part of south-east Scotland. 


But, without going so f;ir from Kdinhnrgh, we find 
that the IlaAvick line of railway ^vill si t ns down in 
another pleasant spot. Suppose we aliglit at the 
Ihilkeith station ; we have, at the east of ns, tin* luag- 
niliciMif j)alaec and park ol’ Dalkeith, hidonging to tlu* 
J)nk(? of Bnecleneh. 'J’lie river Dsk runs through the 
iiiiddh' of the j^ark, and two sinalu-r ii\ers hound the 
park on the I’ast and west — the three joining each 
other before they leave the park. .The palacii eontaiiis 
a goodly collection of ])icturcs, though far inferior to 
that of the Duke of Hamilton, at llamilton Palace 
near Lanark. A quiet sort of country place is this 
Dalkeith : rather dull when no notable personages are 
visiting at the palace, and when it is not market-day 
ill the town ; yet on the Thursday in each Aveek is 
ludd a market, which is said to he the most extensive 
ready-money corn-market in Scotland j and on another 
day is a market for meal and flour, also extensive : so 
that, what Avith these markets, the collieries in the 
vicinity, and the ducal palace, the town of Dalkeith bids 
lair to have a prosperous future in store for it. A little 
to the west of Dalkeith is Melville Castle and grounds, 
the property of Viscount Melville, Southward of Dal- 
keith is Newbattle Abbey, a residence of the Marquis 
of Lothian, and built upon the site of the Abbey 
i)f Newbattle, founded by David I. for a community of 
Cistercian monks. South-westAvard of Newbattle arc 
Dalhousie Castle and Cockpen. The former of these 
is a modernised building in the castellated form, be- 
longing to the present Governor-Cfcneral of India, the 
i'-arl of Dalhousie. Of Cock pen there seems little to 
say, but that it is tlic place whoso * Laird * lias fur- 
nished the theme for a Scottish song. Batlu*r farther 
away from Dalkeith, a little to tin? east of Leith, lie 
two castles Avhich have had much celebrity in their ilay 
’ — Borthwick and Crichton, Borthwick Castle Ava^ 
built, in 1430, and still remains a fine old habitable 
mansion, belonging to one of the Borthwick family. 
It is in the form of a double tower, reaching to a great 
height, and visible for many miles on every side. 
Crichton Castle, instead of being a uniform stnieture 
like its neighbour, Avas built at various periods : it 
forms a large quadrangular mass, noAv in ruins, enclos- 
ing a central court. Scott has given fine description 
of it in ‘ Mannion,’ 


I n‘) 


A road frr)m Dalkeith, towards thi' south-west, 
passes through Lasswade and LnaMhe:i(l to the ht-ui- 
tiful iieighl'-nnrhood oj' Hoslin. 'file North h'sk i ; iIk' 
rivi'i* Avhieh gives a charm to this distriet : it is »uu' of 
the mi^st iiTi'gnhn* and iVoliesomi' of litth^ rivers; iiow 
ni-’hing over a ledgi* of lock, — m»w v. ii’.d'u:.: round tin' 
base of a hill, — now hiding, itself lulii>\d rocks jnul 
woods. HaAvth.ornden stands on its southern hank : 
it was inliahlted by th ‘ })»)et Druunni'iul, a eciule;i;- 
porarv of Shaksneiv and I'eii .Inn.ion. .huis.uj •; e\ei 
said to have walked from Doiuhui to lie. u tine mh u to 
see his friend Drummond. Que. n X’letorl.i jiaid a visit 
to tlit‘ spot in 1S1*J, — as mueh, w e may ]u’esume, for its 
poetie asstx-iations as for Iis uali.rd lu anlv' : the house 
is most magtiilieeutlv situated on .• loltv elitr ('v. r- 
hanging the river. LiuUr the mausiim are M)me v.av 
exteiisivi‘ ea.ves, Avhieli are Mii)])osed in have servid e.s 
hiding-places in time-; of pm eu' i(»:i. 

Itoslin (duipel, the gem of (he iK':'diI)i):iriiO()d, and 
one of the prettiest gems iu Seotl.iml, i, ahout ivni 
or eight miles southward of Mdinhiir'di. 'fhe (own, 
the chapel, and (he castle, are all at flisliiiel spots, hot 
very near each otluM*. 'fh ' (diapel was htiill in I l id, 
by AVilliam St. Clair, I’ar] of Orkney and Lord of 
Uoslin. After remaining perfiad. for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half, it was mueh injured towards the 
close of the si'venteenlh i entnry ; hut the sneees‘;iv(? 
Earls of Hoslin have prevented so heaiitifnl a. sire.eture 
from going qniti* to di'cay. It has hemi vemarkMl that 
this chapel eomhines the solidity of tlie Norman wiili 
the minntt* decorations of the Lei’ixunlienlar si \ les : il 
does not liilong to any one style, hut ]?.olake;; ol 
many. The ])iiiars and arches of tlu‘ nave aii* iiUi .■ 
tdahoraie, as may ho seen from our viewv (Cul , p. I 7tq; 
one of them in ])arlicnlar, vvliieli is designah d ihe 
‘ ’Prentice’s Pillar.’ The story told eoiieerning* il. u. 
as follows : — ** 4’he master-hiiililer of the (Jliapel, h. in .- 
unable to exeento the design of this pillar froiii li:-' 
plans in his possession, proceeded to Komi*, lli if In- 
might see a column of a similar deseriplion in tliat 
eit}^ During his ahicnce, his apprentiee priwieded 
Avilh the exeenlioii of the design, and u]>on ih i.i.isler’:. 
return he found this heauliful eolnmu eoiupleled. 
Stung Avilh env \ at this j^roof of I In? superior ahilily of 
his apprentiee, he .struck him a hlowwilli Ids mallet, 
and killed liim on the sjjot.'’ \ ^.'d .simv this for 
so lH?autiful a work; Iml, Avlietler Irie- or not, it wil: 
eling to the pillar as long .as ihe pillar clings to it-: 
place. On the architrave, over this pillar is a f.atli. 
inscription from the Book of Ksdras. Beneath the 
Chapid lie the hones of the Barons .and Karl ; n|‘ ijo-iin, 
many of whom were buried in eomji.le'u* arip.e.ir, • .i 
eireuinstaiiee which Seott Inas made the hiird* :i ol’ Id, 
h.allad I\osahr]h\ ’The Castle of Iiosliii i , mimuM. 
i-riiig ruin, almost in.aeeessihle iVoiu di - sni i ' imding 
ground, except by a si lall bridge over a if ( ]» valh-y. 
It is very anei»?nt ; hut nothing is kiiowu (d‘ it.s lonn- 
(lation, except that it probably belonged to tlie -.anie 
powerful barons Avho owned the Cha] 1. During the 
sixtccuth and scvt?nteciith i*enturie.s it met witli the 
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destructive usage which has brought it to its present , is IVIcrchiston Castle, a little out of Edinburgh on the 
skeleton state. ! south-west, where once lived Napier, the celebrated 

Bending round again to the \vest of Edinburgh, we j inventor of logarithms. There is Craigerook Castle, 
pass Penicuick House, the residence of Sir George : not far from Craig Leith, the residence of the late Lord 
Clerk; thence we come among the Pentland Hills, . Jeffrey, tlie garden of which is supposed to have been 
lying south-west of the city, and shortly after this the ! the prototype of Scott’s ** Tullyveolan.” Farther 
Caledonian and tlie Edinburgh and Glasgow Railways west there is llopetoun House, one of the best of the 
remind us that we have completed our hasty circuit, last century mansions. 

Even yet we have not noticed all the riches — tourist’s He must be a hard man to please, and made of 

riches, as we may term them — of the neighbourhood, rather leaden materials, who could not find wherc- 

There is the fine old Craigmillar Castle, standing on \ withal to give him many a delightful day’s ramble in 

an eminence within three miles of Edinburgh, and I and around Edinburgh, 

separated only by a valley from Arthur’s Seat. There 





ABERDEEN 



VIKSV OF TllK (UTV OF AJJFKDKhN. 


^’uo.^r the Scottish capital to the Aberdeen Highlands, 
whither we are now bound, two routes present thetn- 
selvi s ; from the central station at Edinburgh wc can 
! take the railway which crosses the Firth of Forth by 
means of the floating train, and, after a rapid journey 
through Fifeshire by the E<linburgh and Northern, and 
afterwards by the Dundee and Aberdeen railway, find j 
ourselves in the Highland caj)ital, after a journey of | 
i four hours ; or wc may betake ourselves to the steamer, j 
I and trust to the mercies of the waves. Early in Sep- 
I tember last year wc stepped on board one of these 
I vessels, bound to the northern city. The morning was 
a fine one: the sun shone w'armly, the sea-breeze fresh- 
ened, the rippling w’aters sprang gaily about, until the 
fillip itself caught up the lively spirit of the scene, and 
danced and leaped about as though a splash amongst 
j the clear blue waves was pleasant for wood and iron 
I not less than flesh and blood. It soon became appa- 
rent, however, that most of our motley party would 
have preferred that the ship h: I remained more traii- 
quil. Ladies who had been sv/eeping the decks with 
j their ample flounces, damsels who had been chatting 
j and flirting from rudder to paddle-box, began to seat 
] themselves on camp-stools, sky-lights, or anything ! 
that offered, and remained silent and motionless. Gen- 
tlemen who had been peering through ponderous teles- 
copes, or talking “ nautical ** with the captain on the 
! piatform, suddenly sought support from the mast or • 


the funne), or staggered to some (luict corner, and there 
gazed intently at the deck, as ihoiigh solving some 
mathematical problem. Young men and old — all be- 
came dumb as cliisclled statues, and .is pale ; children 
betook themselves to the cabin, to sleep away their 
misery. But their siillerings w'crc of short duration, 
being rousetl from them by the cry of “ The Port.’* 
The ship’s colours were hoisted at the mainmast, and 
her head turned more shorewards. Before long we 
were near enough to make out the varied features of 
the long line of sea-coast stretching before us north- 
wards for many a mile. It needed all the cheerful 
light and warmth the afternoon sun could give us to 
brighten up that bleak and nigged shore : so stern, so 
bold, and so unyielding, seemed those sea-girt crags, 
that one might well iniagino they stood there to guard 
the land of freedom from foreign foes — the stony types 
of .Scotland’s hardy sons. This rocky sea-shore, how- 
ever, liad not been always proof against invasion, for if 
we may believe old chronicles, so long ago as A.n. 1179, 
one Esteyn, a Norman king, who, as was customary 
in those days, joined the profession of pirate to his 
regal calling, landed here, lured by the repute for 
wealth which the gude folk of Aberdeen had even then 
acquired; and, as those legends tell us, sacked the /air 
city, and committed great excess in the neiglibourhood. 
Before us stood the lighthouse, a goodly building, 
placed at the extremity of a noble pier, built of solid 
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masonry, and extending for upwards ol two thous.m ( 
fc*c*t. The mouth of the harbour is, mor(‘over, ])ro- 
tectod from the occasional violence of the unruly (Jer- 
man Ocean by a hu^(' breakwater, eif'ht hundred feet 
in len;.^th, coniposcMl of liii^o ])loeks of irranite, heavily 
linked lo»r(‘t]i(.‘r. Away in the dis»tance. wo caii'd‘t 
si^bt (jf a few tall, straggling cliimnoys and lofty ebureb 
spires ; a portion of the good eity of Aberdeen, which 
stands on a gentle slope of land, backed in the further 
distance by dark masses of liill and pine-forest. To 
the nortli of the harbour the aea-sbore appeared more 
open, with a fine sandy beach, that reminded us some- 
what of Margate sands, without the Cockneys and llie 
batbing-niacliines. 

Passing breakwater and lighthouse at half speed, our 
steamer wended its cautious way up the narrow tor- 
tuous channel that led to the quay, or landing-place, 
where, after many delays, and no little hard talking 
and pulling of stout ropes, we at length arrived. AVc 
were fairly alongside the northern capital, the third 
city, in point of wealth and population, of the Scottish 
king lorn. In a moment wo wme hoarded hy a legi- 
inont of hotel lonters in black suits and Scotch caps, 
who began laying hands on our baggage, with most 
provoking, though polite, coolness. It was impossible, 
had it been advisable, to have resisted the onslaught of 
this horde of gentlemanly marauders; accordingly, we 
f{)ll(;we(l the example of our fellow-pass* ugers, and 
stepped oil shore, keeping in the vicinity of our port- 
inauterni, carpet-hag, and hat-box. Standing on the 
ample granite-paved quay, we found (Uir^elves in a nc'v 
country, and with a novel scene ai)out us. 'I hc Avi<le 
granite *«pace was hounded hy the port-ofilce, the stores 
and oilice of tin* Aherdeen Steam-Paeket Company, and 
sundry cold stony buildings, with here and there a huge 
anchor Iving idly about for slu^rt-sighted hdks to break 
their shins against. About tlie laiidiiig-jdace was ;i j 
dense, noisy cr*)wd of omnihusses, light carts, porters, 
j and idlers. The vehicles were carriages sucli as one 
I might he prepared to meet with anywhere ; hut as 
I for the people, how strange and foreign they all looked ! 

I The women wore long ear-rings, tall white caps, muslin 
i neckerchiefs, and coarse aprons ; the meu had on queer- 
looking caps, and wore very strange contrivances at | 
their hacks for carving luggage, just as avc liuvc seen in 
I'n nch towns; and then the gins went barefooted, and 
barelegged, and everybody chattered away so fast, and 
in such a broad uninlelligihle dialect, that altogether we 
began to think rather serioirdy upon tlie ])ossihiIity of 
liaving been landed at the A\rong place. Tlie impression 
was imt removed when our omnibus w’as started oil', 
helter-skeltv r, over tlu rmigh blocks of granite, with a 
loud cracking of long wl.ips that sounded like so many 
pist«)l-shots, pie«.ist ]y as vveicineinber to have heard the 
wliips of to !"arisv.n .leluis. 

Away went our Aberdeen diligence, up one narrow 
street, dowa -n other, round the earner, along a wide 
thorougld'aio, across a fine square, round another corner, 
straight on up Union Street, the .IhuJrn/nfcs Italiennes 
rtf thi‘s nmthprn Paris, and there we were, not at the 


I magnificent “ lloyal Hotel and Posting House” on the 
; left, with its Fcores of windows and dozens of ostlers, 
j hut at “ iMaegregor’s Aherdeen Hotel,” a little further 
! on the right, close to the beautiful granite bridge, witli 
; its noble arch of a liundred and thirty feet span, 
j Most welcome was the calm repose of that ch'anly 
; house, with its Avide staircase, its largo rooms, and their 

■ hoaiitifnlly Avhite curtains, after the hurry, hustle, and 
! excitement of that interesting day. The air felt so ])nr(' 
! and ethereal, so soft and bland, compared to the mix- 
ture of smoke and vapour one is obliged lo inhale under 

I tlie name of l.ondon atmosplu're, that wo felt quite on- 
j tranced, and flung ourselves at full length on one of tlu* 
: large sofiis in the public dining-room. 

I Soon after sunris*' avc Avere up and a-foot, anxious to 
explore tlie topography of the city and its vicinity. Jiy 
the aid of a map we made our way in the direction of tlu* 
little river Don, aciaiss which, at oihj point, n veiiciahlc 
stone bridge carries the travtdler, Tlio arch of tliis 
I striietnro is pointed (lothie, and the bridge is said to l e 
j the only one of the kind in tlie United Kingdom. Its 
i constnietion is ascribed to “the .liriicc he this as it 
I may, it assuredly is a line specimen of ( arly arcliitec- 
\ lure. Aermss this a road conducted us to Old Aher- 
j deen, situated about threes miles to the north of th" 

‘ more modern city. Here the quiet, grass-grown streets, 
j the cold stone houses, tlu* eliatcan-liko villas, layiii'f 
I hack amidst avenues of trc(‘s, or behind stone conrt- 
' yards, reiniiuled us once more of Prance. W liy, avc re- 
nu'inher ])reeis*. ly siieh a village as Old Aberdeen (ui 

■ flu* ('ontinent, uifli jii^t such a calm, d('*:olale look, and 
; such another eollegf aiid oldchnrcli. King’s College i'-' 
j a vc'iieralde huildiiig, as its mossy stones and crumbling 
j gateway attest; one need scarcely refer to the record^ 

of I he place to guess that it. dates as far back as A.u. 

I IPI. 

Still liigher in antiquity >is the old chnrcli, Avhieli 
stands at the northern extremity of the village, ami 
Avliieh is, in truth, hut a porlitm of the nave of th'“ 
original Aherdeen Catliedral, founded in the middh* ot 
the fourteenth century. We lorgavo the place all its sa<l 
desolation for the sake of this beautiful old building, 
into the interior of which we contrived to gain adinissitm. 
y\ finer specimen of early Scottish architecture it would 
he, perhaps, diflienit lo find. The gem of the edifice I"* 
decidedly the ceiling, clahorat<*ly carved and ornament* d 
as it is. Eacli panel of this part of the building ha ^ 
[)ainted on it the armorial bearings of the princes, aiui 
nobles, and prelates Avho provided the funds for tl’.c 
erection of the Cathedral. Around the roofing arc 
painteti, in the old black Saxon character, the name s 
of the various sovereigns of Scotland, from Malcolm H. 
to Queen Mary. 'J’he fine old AvindoAvs, the ponderous 
d*mrs, the massive character of tlie edifice, all give it a 
charm that more costly Jjcurations would liaAc faihd 
to hestOAV. 

There Avcrc many nice-looking farms about, on aaIucIi 
busy people Avero occupied : but in our southern eye* , 
accustomed to the fields aurl lanes of Surrey and Kent, 
the AA'ide exnanse of nnnntrv .qppTYAod to A/i"car a chilly 
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aspect. 'Mic fields were ^rcM’ii eiH)!iL!:Ii, riiul some weie | noon, seemed to add to llio life and bustle of the scene. ! 

yellow enough, and heavily laden with ripening crops ; j It is certainly a noble thoroughfare that same rui(.u 
but wc missed tin; pretty, neatly-trimmed hedges, and | Street, running north and south, and so eonnectiiig the 
found in their ])laecs notliing but. ‘'h'reiich ([tiiekset,” old and nieciianieal piuliou of the eity with the modern 
rough, loosely-piled, low walls of dirty-looking stone, and fashionable quarter. It possesses all tlie stal)ilitv, 
'I’liere was scarcely a tree of an v magnitude to he seen, elcaidiiiess. and arehiteelural beauties of o\ir (»wii Lon- 
As for eoi)se, or woody dell, or shady forest, tin re was don west-cud streets, with the gaiety and hrilliaiiey of 
absohitely nothing of the sort along that range of sea- the Parisian atnmspliL're. We could have imagined our- j 

girl, eoast, ami we could hut womb r nluMe the Ohl ■ selves transportc'd to a eouliueulal capital upon a bright 1 

Aherdeeu hedge-sparrows contrived to build their nests, j May day. 'I’lic lofty, elegant houses, tlie heaui ifoll) - ' 

lleturuing by .'mother road we passed some rather white, liovving muslin curtains in the lirst and sec'oud 
ext<Misive factories, where the ni;mutaeture of linens, lh)()r wimlows, the expandctl shop fronts, set out willi j 

cottons, and ■woollens is carrit'd on. Altlio\igh not i sueh a profusion of riidi and eostiv wares, made all 
equal to Dundee or (ilasgr)w in the magnitude of its; L'liioii Street seem one ecnilinuous l)az lar or fancy 
ejonnierce, Aherdetni is, nevertheless, a eity of eonsider- j fair. Almost every other slio]) ajipeaied to he either a i 

.■ihle opulence, and appears to have laeii known as an | ennfeetioneiVs or a jeweller's; aiul it was dllliciill to ' 
important manufaeturiiig town for worsteds ami \vor)llens I say which of these wore the most brilliant appiarance. 
eaily in the sixt{*enth eeiitniy. 'riie linen maniilactnre j 'The jewellers* shops shone in the smd.giit a perfec.’t 
was introdueed here about the middle of tlie last ceii- j hlaxe of wealth ;md oniamenfal fieaiity : rings, brace- 
tmy. There are besides extensive sliip-huilding j lets, ehains, crosses, hrooehes, seals, cut rn»m the ^ 

esi ililishmenls, some large iron hmiidries, rope manu- j mhieral ])rodi.ieliitns of Aherdeeiisliirc — the onyx, the ' 

factories, and pajicr mills, whilst in one j^arL of the eity | topaz, the amethyst, the acpia-marine, mica, tale, and 

is an estalilishment with steam maehiiury for polisliing I many other pretty gems were there, tidling of tin* rich- ; 

granite and giving to it the smuollnicts and brightness j n. ss of the SeoUi^di soil and the ingenuity of Scottish 

of marble. I woikmeti. Nay, more than lliis, it is not mortj than a 

The long walk, the exeitemcjit of the sei ne, and the eeiitnry or so since that a veritable jiearl lish(‘ry existed 
keen bracing air, so diflerent to ihal we had lu'cn sf) long in the bed of the river Ytliam, yielding a rather coii- 
;'i.eustonn d to, sent ns back to our liolel itli a raven- sidmahle annual sum. 

o"s api'ctile. '.riic day was alieady far advanced, and 'I’ho same strange mixture of dress and dialect, 
we fell that at that precise time we could Ii.a\c relished a which had first stniek ns on landing as so lorcn'gn, still 
I '.cal the most ordinary ; but when we found nursed V('s . met our eye and ear in this mid-day ramlilo lliKiiigh the 
svated before a most sumptuous rej>a >t, we fancied that | city. Ladies in gayest, most fashionable atliit', jostled 
uumandis might hav(‘ cinied ns our fare. Hread as ! against stockingless, shoeless gills of sixt«*en, and 
white as driven snow and as light ; dcdicious fresh butter I women in tall Flemish caps and foreign-looking ear- 

woikid into swans, Scotlisli li(ms, and Cn[)ids ; a huge ; rings. Dashing young advocates and brilliant .M.D.'s 

V(st( l of cream, ami a piled up plate of most m.agni- | walked behind raw Scotch porlius, with strange caps 
fu’cnt slrawherrif’S, so cool, so lieli, and so ripe. It ’ on their heads, and ((ueer burllieiis .sinng at their hacks, 
any of our Faiglisli readt is imagine that the\ ha\e;or made way I’or an oi c.isiojial .stalwart 1 1 iglilander, 
t.nnod *• strawd)crries and cre;<m” in ji^rf* ction on the; in liis pii tnre.'^qne eostume. At tlnr “ Ko^al Hotel*’ j 

^'iiiilicrn side of the Tweed, we would advise them to 1 wa.s a scene of unusual Imsllc ; two ()r three travelling 
tiy a iilaiefnl at Al)evdecn after a inoniing stroll in the ; earri.iges, piled np with gnn-eases, Inil-hoxes, and injrt- 
"la n tanuitry. AVc don’t wish to bias any jier.son’s judg- • ]\ianteaiis, and blazing with en‘sts and e )u)nets, told ol 
nu nt in the most remote degree; all we say i®, go to | a projei'teil diqi.artnro lor tin.* higldamls. l*ort«‘rs, 

\h, rdecn and try them! ! ^»^ller-•, w.ilter,’, livery .servant^', and i.idiis’ maids were , 

Alter a f|uiel lounge at the window', and nfler .spelling ! <loIug th.ir utmost t«j git in each others w.ay, and so 

over tin* 1 iiest and oldest local })a];ers, and after turn- j hinder tin? ])rcp.irations as much as possible. Iho I’^arl 
g o\i'r the leaves of a llr.adshaw, .'ind a very thumbed j of Something wa.s about to have a months shooting 
'-''Vy of an Aberdeen directory, Ave jjerceived that the | with the young Duke id’ Somewhere away in the north, 

’^Ire*- Is Avere heeoniing thronged and animated. '^I’ho j .-iiid tlie enormous coulii.^ion and Avild disorder Avitiu'ssed 
•ii’i Wip, shining hrillianlly upon th(' beautiful gray j in front of the “Royal Hotel,” told of how much 
■I Uiite of the lofty hou.scs, lighthig np the well hlled, | human industry and animal ellort it requires to move a 
^'■‘pinious shop-window s, ehecriiig tluf moving eroAvd I'ritish peer from one j)ait of the country to ainUlier. 
‘•'JJ-dh, darling rays of fiery vigour upon the clean There are some public buildings Avtll worth seeing , 
doov-platcs, that told the i?asser-hy ho.v Air. Mae- before the traveller quits Aberdeen. .Marischal (aiilegc, , 

•’‘^oniihody ^vas AVriter to the Signet, and how AJr. in Hroad Street, is ainengst the liiie.st of them. In j 

'Fa'-Sumshodyels,- was an Advocate, and imparting a j C:i.-.tle Street, are the Town Hall, the and tlic 

i.idiaiice to the paiasols and silken robes of throngs of Court House; and in the centre ot the thoroughfare, 
hnr Scottish dames and blooming dams* Is. in a commanding position, staiuhs a fidl -sized statue of 

A\ e ventured into the street, not caring much Avhither the late Duke ut (Jordon, well executed in gray Aber- 
bent our steps. Kvery moniont, noAv that it Avas high deen granite. Perhaps the most attractive of all the 
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public Imildinf^s are the Assembly Rooms, situated at 
the southern extremity of Union Street. This is an 
elegant structure, and, especially as seen from the 
street, ^vcars a very cliapte and graceful appearance, 
with its many Tonic columns thirty feet in height. It 
contains a spacious ball-room, card-room, galleries, and 
refreshment rooms, richly ornamented, and capable of 
affording accomodation to some thousands of visitors. 

Turning northwards, we strolled through the market 
piled up with fruit and vegetables ; and crossing the 
granite bridge in Union Street, made our way to the 
“ west-end’* of Aberdeen — the Rclgravia of the northern 
capital. If the squares there were not quite so spacious 
or so teeming with liveried equipages, if the mansions 
were not quite so imposing in their exterior, if‘ the 
streets were not so thronged witli pedestrians and eques- 
trians, as is the case with our own metropolitan world 
of hauf^ion, there was still enough to be pleased with, 
suflicient to give testimony to the prosperous condition 
of a large portion of the good j)cople of Aberdeen, bear- 
ing out the state ment that we had heard of this city being 
the third, in point of population, wealth, and commerce, 
in the northern kingdom, and the capital of the north of 
Scotland. 

After our evening meal, when the street below was 
wrapt in quiet rest, when Ivirls and Diikc'sbad departed 
for the highlands, and the afternoon mail for Peterhead 
had made its third and final attempt at starling, we sat 
enjoying another glorious plate of strawberries and 
cream ; and whilst revelling in pleasant thoughts of all 
we had seen, and liad yet to behold, we gathered from 
our host, who chanced to enter our room, a f\.*w par- 
ticulars concerning tin? city and its history. Having 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of our informant, we 
may mention that Aberdeen is by no means a modern 
city. We have already told how a regal pirate of Nor- 
mandy paid it a visit in the twelfth century, much 
against the wishes of its iiiliabitanls. T^ong before that 
period, however, it was known as a rising city of some 
commercial importance. In the time of the Romans it 
was called Devium ; and tiiat those people licld posses- 
sion of it in some strength is evident from the many 
large Roman remains scattered about the vicinity. In 
very remote Scottish times it wa. frei^uently the resort 
of royalty and the nobility ; ai.J King William, sur- 
nained “ the Lion,*’ bad a go.^iily residence on the east 
side of the (ucen, which was afterwards in the posses- 
sion of the monks of the Holy Trinity. The population 
amounts to ahotit seventy liiousand, and the manufac- 
ture of linen, cotton, ;iiul woollen goods forms a consid- 
erable item of its industry'. As we slei^t tliat night, a 
strange medley vandcred through oar excited brain, 
made up of bare-legged lasacs, jv.ivellei s’ shops, stalwart 
Highlanders, arisiv;eratie v(]iiipag;s, strawberries and 
cream, and • iaiini to Balmvual after breakfast. 

Dinnat ?.Toor. 

There is :;o country but has its claims to scenic 
beauty : md wood and hill, river, lake, and waterfall, 
combined with pleasant mansions and ancient castles, 


render Scotland remarkably rich in all that especially 
ministers to the taste or mental bias of the tourist. 

“ All please the eye 

Of him who sees a Deity in all. . ; 

It is Ills presence that diffuses charms | 

Unspcakahle, o’er mountain, wood, and stream ! ’* j 

Here is the great secret of beauty — here the key-note | 
to the great harmony between the heart of man and the | 
works of God. | 

Reader do not imagine from this preamble that we i 
are about to lead you through a common-place country I 
and try to argue you into believing it beautiful. We | 
have already given you some account of the City of 
Aberdeen ; so let us take our seats in the comfortable 
carriages of the Dee-side Railway, for the village of 
Banchory, some eighteen miles up Dee-side. How 
smooth is the How of the river as it w'iiids its way 
through the marshy land ! Tired as it were, it has lost 
its merry noise, now that it approaclies the boundless 
ocean, and moves almost with a funeral solemnity, as if 
conscious that soon it must he buried in its depths ! 

The chain of hills which give so distinctive and im- 
posing a character to Dee-side rise gradually from the 
coast, at first gently undulating, but soon assuming a 
more hold and decided character. In the low land by 
the river side the poat-gathercr pursues his task, and 
the scattered farm-houses would convey no idea thrit so 
large a city was so near at hand. The stone bridge 
over the Dec, commenced in 1500, is curious, as it 
hands down a somewhat summary process of dealing 
with vagabondism, and stopping the plague ; for at 
this bridge was formerly (in times of pestilence) a 
gallows erected, to which every beggar or vagabond 
having the plague was instantly suspended, if he chanced 
to cross llie bridge; here, too, tlie Covenanters fouglit 
many a battle in their long and fearful struggle, Near 
the sixth milestone on tlie carriage road stands Culter 
House, erected in the reign of Gneen Mary by Sir 
Alexander Cumming, who, at the Queen’s marriage, 
had Ins horse shod with silver shoes. Beyond this is 
the Burn of Culter, perhaps one of the loveliest spots on 
Dec-side ; and near, on the top of a hill, the remains 
of a Roman camp, the celebrated Devana, are as plainly 
to be traced as when, 1700 years ago, the Roman 
soldier was its inmate. 

About ten miles from Aberdeen, and diverging slightly 
from the high road, stands Drum Castle. To the gen- 
eral tourist, as to the antiquary, it is an object of great 
interest ; and viewed from the grounds, is picturesquely 
situated. Thougli modern comfort and convenience 
liave driven away much of the appearance of tlie rude 
grandeur of those 

‘‘ Dark dayp, wlicn savage fought with slave.” 

still more than enough remains to point out the im- 
portance of the place as a stronghold, and its horrors 
as a prison. The large square tower is the most re- 
markable portion of the pile and the walls are of im- 
mense thickness. Over the door is an opening running 
to the top of the castle^ whence boiling lead and other 
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(Ifstiuctivc missiles were thrown upon the besiegers. 
In this tower is a lar^e dungeon, entered by a hole in 
the roof; and in the solid masonry are still to be seen 
fastened huge iron rings, to wliich its unfortunate in- 
mates were attached. 

Totally different in style and aj)pearance is ('rathe . 
Castle, on the same side of the river, and by the eaniage 
road, five miles beyond Drum Ca>tle. It is one of 
those castellated mansions for which Scotland is re- 
nowned ; and, perhaps, one of the finest exainph s ex- 
tant, It is eommoiily reported that one of its lairds 
attributed the date of its erection to the time of the 
Piets ; and that the effigy of tlie architect was carved 
on the upper part of the walls, deeked out in a three- 
cornered cocked hat, a gold-laced coat, and having a 
Spanish rapier dangling at his side. Jl'.it as an author 
quaintly observes, “ some think that there were neither 
gold-laced coats nor three-corncred cocked hats, nor 
Spanish rapiers among tl-^. Piets, wdio were a very 
uncivil, shamefaced, and uncultived people.*’ From 
the terraced gardens, Crathe Castle is romantically I 
beautiful, and overlooks, towards the river, a thick ’ 
hirch wood which in autumn has a rich and beautiful 
effect. 

Except that the scenery becomes bolder as we pro- 
ceed, there is little to attract attention before we reach | 


the village of llanchory-TiTnan, the tt?nninus of the 
Dee-side llaihvay. 'I'his is the Sunday resort of the 
1 Aberdonians, mid also shares with IJallatcr the company 
«)f many an invalid. It is a lovely spot, abounding in 
walks” of great variety as regards the character of the 
scenes, q’ln* thick wood, the hill siile, the river, and 
tiu; rocky bed of the Fetigh, all invite and will all re- 
pay the tourist f;)r his toil. Kspceially beautiful is the 
bridge of h'eu'.di, wher(‘ the water falls over tlie rocks 
ill iniiiialure easeadi's, and where the salmon may he 
j seen leaping with praiseworthy industry to gain the 
■ upper portion of the ^tream, 'i’here is a fog-liouse (a 
i house built of wood and moss) whence the bridge may 
j be viewed to great advantage. 

I On leaving Banchory, the road lies through a thick 
I wood, on emerging from which, the country, though 
I tied in by lofty hills, is also much more ojicn than it 
has been for many miles. 'J’lie Bridge of Potareli well 
deserves a visit ; for the river just above llie bridge is 
so narrow that a eaird (/. r, gipsy), named John Young, 
is said to have leaped across it, when pursued forliaving 
killed a man. Indeed, this worthy seems to have en- 
joyed the unenviable notoriety of being the Jack Shep- 
pard of the north ; for there is scarcely a prison in Scot- 
land out of which he did not break his way ; even 
from Aberdeen he eifected his escape, at the same time 
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; out all his Icllow-prisui is, alLer in)|)U(li.*n!ly 

■ v.ritiiif' \i|)()n tlio dour, “liooniy tu k*l !” 

, A j)l('as.mt. walk of about two miles lioin the Bridge 
j of Bolanth will liiiug the traveller to Kincardine, or, as 
1 * it i ; UMjally (.ailed, Iviiuardiiie O’Neil. But rain and 
“ Seoteli mist” art.- i\(j impruvt'ment.s to Scotch scenery ; 

I and the reeulb eiiuiis of our ini jiri‘.ssio!’.s on entering 
! KiiKMidim* O'Neil are none of the jdo.eantest. But 
j the aeeummodalion in the village, however, is good; 
and lhi)S(‘ wiiu do not walk will find excellent coaches, 
v.itli lirst-i.ilf <'attle, which run from jhinchovy up to 
iJraemrii’ (’a.-.tle. 

'I'w(» milt-s and a-lialf from Kincardine, above the 
i\irk of lannjdiaiian, and on the brow of a hill, is 
“ M.icheth’s cairn,” where, it is said, Macbeth was 
killed in the year lorid, Korinerly the hill must haio 
: 1)1(11 eovtM'ed with wood, though now (juito bare, for in 

W'yuluun’s “ C-lironieb',” these lines oeeur : — 

I ‘*()\ rtli(' Monnth tin y chased him there, 

Intil the wood of Jai?nidi)iri:in,‘' 

\\ hiie Machelh was being thus bunted down, the king, 
Maleoiiu (a-anmorc, stayed at Kincardine O'Neil; and 
It was here tliey brought to him Macbeth’s head, after 
hii : !'im;li(er oil the hill-side. Idttle of the cairn is 
now lelt, lor, like tin* remains of some most beautiful 
mnm.stie it has served fur building pur]>oses ; 

and ll;e park;'., d\ues, ) tables, and bvres of the neigh- 
Imuriieud ai»; consirneted of the stones. 

'I heu' is ill Aherdei’iisliirv' a eumiuon saying, “ It's 
:.■) a', lid a-; the hilU of Birse,’’ wlnm tin* anlirpiity <>f 
li'uni a slurv to a ^tuiui (‘ufiiu is l;tiked about, 
rin- pari.- 'i of Hirst* lies between K iiuaniiiu; O’ Neil aiid 
.\!)n\nr. oi iginally was the Al.^alia of the High- 

lai.ds, being the le^ort of thievi's, and other iiolorit^us 
I eliai .utters, when hard piessed. It is admirahly, or we 
, ■ Imuld s.i\, admirahly adapted for the purpose, for 

ii is .shut in liy hills ; and in tlie woikIs and intricate 
' p.e: es, ileti'elioii was next to iiiipossilde. 
j I'iie se.-m ry now begins to assume a wilder eharac- 
! til'. I'lie hills are eliaracleiized l)y greattr boldness ; 

! liny ajipear more bare and desolate; while large tracts 
j V)'.' ".oorland open to the view. The liver, too, i.s dash- 
i .11;; oxer its rocky bed with a .vild l)nt pleasant sound; 

' '.d there is a grandeur about he scene which cannot 

1 ill to iinpie.^s the hclioliler. 

Ntur tin- tml Kirk of Aboyiio is the hill called the 
INd i i|» ol Mi iiluk, (ieiiving its name, according to 
ii-niiii- n. trom a .spiiil s-id to have been seen wander- 
! in ;• at nigi.t on the suinmit ol the hill, howling and 

■ r. lilting m an unkiiown tongue. It was solemnly de- 

;cr'.hed to us a", a “ fcar.Nome siv*lit,” and an aw’fu* 
visivm, ’ tor, kn .. tlnu. tlm spirit had d )'t'd iuyht-cop 
(111 the tap o’ It'S hern', ! ” 

I B»*you<l tlu^, iihotii iwo miles, is the village of Charles- 
I town At v.yin '' is iifc’aliy enibosouicd in trees, and 
i is a neat and prctiy spot, Tdc Castle of Aboyiic is a 

j heavy a ui not very picturesque building, though it is 

j s('eu o advantage from the road. It is the residence 
j . of the Karl of Aboyiic, a member of the Gordon family, 
the great beuefaetoi's of the country. In the planta- 


tions attached is a (.urious stone coflin, brought from 
J Loch Kiiinord, which is well wortliy of the antiquary’s 
• attention. The traveller is now treading ground over 
I which the Covenanters fought; and, indeed, the wliole 
: country round is noted for the battles ami frays of which 
' it was once the scene. At the stream called the Burn 
I of Dinnat, — one of those clear, cold, delicious springs 
peculiar to mountainous regions, — xv(i step from the 
Lowlands to the lligldands, which this burn separates. 

In the distance may be seen the blue peaks of this 
higher range of bills, while a few yards further on, and 
the tourist stands on Dinnat Moor, the scene represented 
in our engraving. Here it is said not less than three 
! hundred battles and frays have taken place ; and if the 
; cairns are conclusive evidence, their number would 
j warrant the fact. 1 ’lic place literally sw^arms with them. 
The hill ill the background of our picture is the Red- 
cap of Mortlack, The moor is a large open, desolate 
expanse of heath, the lavourite resort of grouse ; for 
here the crow-berry grows in profusion, and many is 
the pack of these feathered inhabitants of the “ battle 
heath** that the traveller will disturb if he diverge from 
the liigliway to wander amongst the heather. Ciilhleen 
and Morven shut in the moor on one side, 'I’he battle 
of Culhlcen is one of the most bloody on record, even 
among those massneres which the frays and forays of 
old days were wont to be. 

Loch Mrick. 

On leaving Dinnat Moor the road runs almost parallel 
with the river side ; and just beyoiul, where the high- 
way branches oil' nortii wards to Cromar and Tarland, is 
a small inn, culled Cauiinas-o’-May. 'I’he hireli-trees 
liereahouts are of great size ; indeed, some of the largest 
birches in Scotland are to be round in this quarter ; and 
these, with the river bubbling beneath their delightl'ul 
shade, make Cainmas-o’-.\^ay a pleasant resting-place. 
Not always does the river Dec flow' so pleasantly over 
its rocky bed ; for at times it is swollen and ruslies I 
with karful ra])idity under this lovely hirch-wood. In I 
the floods of the most severe on record in Dec- | 

side, the waters rose to such a height t’liat a trout of * 
large size was carried and left in the plate-rack of i 
Cammas-o’-May, anticipating its destiny, as it were, 
before its time ! ; 

'I'liis part of Dee-side, with Ballatricli on the opposite \ 
shore o*’ the river, were tlie scenes in which Byron's ; 
youth w as passed ; perhaps before he had ever dreamed 
of mounting Parnassus, But these scenes of his youth | 
— these purple heath-clad hills — those songs of the 
hireh-shadowed river, were waking the heart of the poet, 
though they seemed to lie dumb; and Scotland was 
indeed the parent of the speechless infancy of the poet’s 
i soul, and proved, as Scott had found, this ** land ol 
i brown heath and wood,” this 

‘‘ Caledonia ! storii and w'ild, 
jVIcet nurse for a poetic child.” , 

At Ballatrich, Byron’s bed is still shown to the j 
numerous visitors. ! 

The little village oi Tullich is forty miles from < 
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Al)oulccn, and one inilo lioin BiillaUr ; l)ul wt* liave no j a liuinan fri'atin\‘ to bo nu t uilb, Kow indeed, and far 
need to detain the reader at either place. Let ns lead j iu'tween, r.ro the sbealinirp, or small farms, around the 
him a pleasant walk tbron'^h Glen M nick by the, Linn j Iloyal lint; while at the Locdi itself a cluster of 
of Muick toTiOch ^Iniek (represented in our en".raviiia\ j eottaj^es, au l a few plots of barley and oats, arc all that 
and near wliieb is the but sometimes occiijiied ])y her j mark it as the abode of man, Lookinjj: over from the 
Majesty tlie Queen, and wdiioli we shall presently j l.oeli tow'ards llallMter, “ (In* Hut ” is seen buried in a 
describe, Glen Muick falls into the Dee a little aliove j small plantation of tnn .-, surrounded with a moss-covered 
Ilallater, and is one of the most noted trout streams in ! morass, tliroiigb which the riviT weiids its sliif^prisli 


the north of Scotland. Lor iive miles or more up the 
pass it has little to distinguish it from other streams in 
the immediate neighbourhood : hut hcivahouts its 
cliaracter is greatly cliaii'red. At this point is what is 
called the liinn of Muick, a very imposinpf waterfall, 
for its size, and far more pietures(|ue than many of 
j^reater renown. The fall breaks its w ay through a d;nk 
and deep ravine, between overhanj'inf' rocks, the sum- | 
mits of which have been planted with a thick wood, 
which adds no little to the j^cncral ellcct of the scene. 
Up from the roar of waters rises llie thick mist, and the 
scanty herbage and hare rocks are saturated with the 
tnoisture. The surge, tlie thundering noise, the glitter, 
the depth below, the rocks above, c«''ch and all lend a 
charm to this grand and lovely scene. Above the Linn 
of Muick the river is as calm as where, at the Manse 
and the Aiild Kirk, it meets tho Dee. For a mile 
above the Linn it flows over small rocks, or through 
large wastes of marsh land, and just where it springs 
from the Loch is the “ Iloyal Hut.” 

Never, perhaps, was there a scene so wild, so desolate 
so out of the civilized world, selected as a royal retreat, 
lletween it and Balmoral there is not a house, though 
the road on the mountain-side is no loss than sixteen 
miles long. Not a habitation is to be seen, and rarely 


w^ay, and from the banks of which the lieron soars away, 
or stands (jnietly perched on one leg, watching his 
(ipporlunity to cajiturc the speckled trout. It has a 
(hoary, waste, forlorn look ; hut how wild and grand, 
only tliose who liave visited tlus sj)ot can tell. 

The L«K*h itself is pietures(|iic, and abounds in trout 
and other hsh, while the hill-sides are the favourite 
homes of the jdarmigan and grouse. The hut itself is 
unlike the other royal rc'sidences on the Di'cvside. There 
is no ancestral story, no legend connected with it. It has 
h(?en the seem; of no deeds of crime, no shouts of war, 
nor of any of those events whieh in s<nn(5 parts of Scot- 
land seem allaclied to almost ' Very spot. It is its 
ow’ii h’gend.aml in the nineteenth century has gained a 
renown which will live as long as any yet on record. 
Here, away from all the ceremonies of state and courts, 
ihc monarch of the gr(‘at(;st empire retires, in the most 
peaceful and pcnfcct security, year after year. With 
only a fewv attendants, hi;r Majesty and lier royal con- 
sort enjoy all the pleasure of tlie most perfect retire- 
ment and seclusion, while the Loch affords abundant 
pastime, and the iieigldxniring sccmcs, grand and sub- 
lime, furnish food for constant refli ction and delight. 

The road from Ballatcr to Loch Muick is very rough 
and ill made, and is even considered dangerous to all 
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but pcdcBtrians ; near, and just over the Tdnn of Muick, 
it is notoriously bad. Visitors usually alight from their 
carriages when they arrive at this part of the road. 
Indeed, any hut an experienced driver, well acqiminted 
with the road, w'ould possibly send carriage, visitors, 
horses and all, over the precipice into the falls below ! 
The road is in many places nothing better than a hare 
rock ; at the Linn, for instance, it is not even broken 
down, but is jaggrd, rough, and pointed, so much so, as 
to render even walking over it by no means an agreeable 
pasti'ue. Tlie view of the hut from this road, when 
about a mile and a-half from the Loch is very fine. 
On one side lies this broad expanse of water ; in front, 
and through the morass, flows the river, along which, 
and down the pass, the eye wanders over hill and w’aste ; 
while high up above the hut towers the lofty summit of 
Loch-na-Gar, .'ISOO above tlie level of the sea. 

The interior of the hut is very simple ; and jdain, in 
the fullest sense of the word, arc all its decorations. 
When w’c visited it we found the doors were not painted, 
and apparently were not intended to he, as the finger- 
])lates and har.dles were attached. The hod and 
sitting-rooms were furnished (to use a w'ord which will 
best explain their appearance) (jentcelhj^ and nothing was 
to ho seen to indicate the residence of a (luecn. ICvery- 
thing simple and commonplace ; hut, at the same time, 
thoroughly in accordance with that desire of retirement 
which caused the selection of tlie place. 

Ballatkh. 

On the south side of the river Dee arc the wells 
known as Jaiinanicli W«*lls ; and it was owing to these 
medicinal springs that the village of llallatcr first rose 
into importance, 'riiougli now liss frequented 

than of yore, they are still the resort of a large number 
of visitors every season ; and they arc compared to the 
pool of ISiloam, since these waters are .said to he a uni- 
versal lemedy, — one author gravely asserting that so 
great is the faith people put in their cflicucy, that those 
atUieted with broken legs have gone there for the “ re- 
storation” of the limb! In however, the reputa- 

tion which Ballater had gained was suddenly and for a 
time seriously interrupted by iiie grt o floods. Though 
there had been an unsiial amoi..)t of rain for some time 
previous to the calamity Wi are about to relate, the 
river presented no signs of flooding to any extent, nor 
ill the slightest degree so as to produce a thought of 
uneasiness in the minds of the iiihahitants. The day 
before, however, the rain fell without intermissidn in 
heavy torrents, hut still causing little fear. The in- 
habitants rt tired to their beds ; and it Avas not till 
midnight that the iievastation commenced, when a 
scene ensued which those only who have seen such 
devastation as it leaves can possibly or adequately 
picture. The river rose with a noise not to he equalled 
by the louJcst thunders, the w'aters surging, and in 
their course, carrying down large trees and masses of 
solid rock, swept at last into the village and round the 
dwellings of the sleeping inmates. Some were only 
awakened by the splash of the cold waters as they 


stove ill the door, and in an instant tilled the room. 
On rushing to the windows, around them boiled and 
struggled in mad fury the loud waters, and many a 
borne could not he seen, having been swept away to its 
foundations in that awful night. Others were washed 
from their beds before they awoke, or had time to rise, 
and so were hurried into eternity. Others, again, were 
only roused by the fearful crack and report a falling 
house will give before it sinks into a mass of rubbish, 
burying everything beneath it. Furniture and tlie 
bodies of the dead were floating around, or swiftly car- 
ried by the torrent through the streets into the bed of 
the swollen river, as it made its mad way to the ocean. 
Loudly even above the tliundcrings of the waters came 
the shriek of despair, then was lost in an instant in 
utter stillness 1 

Hitherto the massive stone bridge had resisted all 
the pressure of the swelling torrent ; hut tree after tree, 
and masses of rock, soon began to choke up the arches, 
and as they struck the piers, shook the wliole structure 
till it rocked again, iliglicr the waters rose, and mon' 
and more the outlet for them became blocked up, till 
ihcir pressure and their \veight began to tell. The 
first notice was a loud report. The solid stonework 
had cracked! The bridge was going —'nothing could 
save it. Presently it was rent asunder, and, with an 
awful crash, lay aheap of ruins in the river below. The 
pent-up waters broke over it with a mighty hound, 
sweeping even over the roof of the inn which stands 
beside it, and the Bridge of Ballater was gone ! 

It wTre next to impossible to describe the ruins of 
the village. It w^as for a time complete. The writer 
a few years ago witnessed a similar scene at Corwen in 
North Wales, where a stone bridge was carried away ; 
and to show the terrible force of these bodies of water 
in their course, a mass of rock, upwards of t\vclvc feet 
square, had been washed fr\)m the mountain side across 
the village, and entering the roof of a house, had com- 
pletely gutted it, carrying the whole of the inside, walls, 
furniture, and the hack of the house, into the fields 
beyond ! 

Our engraving of Ballater will convey at once a cor- 
rect idea of the general appearance and romantic situa- 
tion of the village. It is neat, cleanly, and cheerful. 
The view is taken from a lofty hill opposite Craigeri- 
darroch (the dark hill covered with w'ood, which rises 
just behind the village); and from the point where the 
artist sat, Aberdeen, with its harbour, and the ocean 
beyond, could he seen on one side, while the blue peaks 
of Cairngorm and Hen-Miiick-Hhui rose on the other, 
and before liim the romantic pass shown in the engrav- 
ing. Beneath his feet the villagers pursued their avo- 
cations, toiling about like ants, so diminutive did tliey 
appear. 

From Ballater there are two roads. One passes 
through Glen Muick, along which w’e conducted our 
readers to the Royal Hut. The other runs on the 
north side of the river Dee, and passes by the royal 
residences of Abergeldie and Balmoral, which are both 
on the opposite or south side of the Dee. 
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ITaviii^^ no intention in tin's paper to describe the 
royal residences on 1) ‘c-side, we sliall, before taking 
the road past Balmoral, once more lead the reader to 
the spot where the JMuiek and the Dec unite. 

Near the spot is Birk llall, one of the royal abodes. 
It is a plain while house of considerable size, and 
having a slate roof. It is without any pretensions to 
beauty, save that by which it is surrounded. Thickly 
wooded on every side, it appears completely shut in, 
and for seclusion and quiet could scarcely be snrpa.sscd. 
'I’he gardens attached are simply, but elegantly laid out, I 
and the music of a bubbling burn gives a pleasant 
sensation of coolness to the wooded v.alks about them. 
Her Majesty frequently vi.sits Birk Hall, and has 
lately erected large schools, and buildings attached for 
the benefit ot the poor Iligliland children. This muni- 
ficent act is scarcely known beyond the immediate 
locality, and is another of the many proofs of that kind- 
ness of heart which so distinguishes her Majesty and 
her Consort towards the poor of this her Highland 
Home. 

Turninnr now buck to Ballater, and taking the road 
on the north side of the Dee. we will quit the village ; , 
and those who would enjoy a fine view may do so by 


I climbing Craigend irrocb, wliich will amply repay any 
: little trouble in the ascent, or winding round the foot 
of the hill, wander ihrringh the Pass of Ballater. This 
pas.s i.s formed by a deep el' ft in (haigeiidarroch. The 
rocks rise to a gn at height, ami at their base are heaps 
of large stones — masses wbicii from lime to time liave 
fallen fn»m their sides. In some places the slender 
stcMUs: f)f the birch and the ash shoot up, as it were, out 
of the .solid rock. A beautiful .sparkling hum flows at 
one part of the pass, and if tiiirsty, tin; tourist will find 
its waters deliciously rool and agrei'ahle. 1 1 i.s a charm- 
ing spot, and, we need scarcely add, is one of the most 
favourite resorts of visitor.s at all times. 

Passing (m tlic road from the Pass of Ballater, it 
presently joins the north road. The scenery from thi.s 
point is very grand. The hilhs, thickly wooded at the 
! ha.se, rise one over the other to a great height, the lofty 
summit of Loeh-na-gar majestically crowning the whole. 
At Coil-a-Criech there is a small inn, where most ex- 
cellent whisky may be obtained, the jdacc being one 
long noted for the admirable quality of tbo mountain 
dew." Beyond this the road is beautifully secluded, a 
great treat after the grandeur of the mountain scenery. 
It lies through a thick, high, birch wood, which, save 
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hc*rc and there that ‘j;lim[)scs of the hills are caught, is said that a man was about to be hung, and in his last 
I completely shuts in the view. At the end of this wood moments he was accompanied by his faithful spouse to 
is a curiosity well worthy a visit, and that is Micras. this spot, the scene fixed upon for his execution. Pos- 
it is a specimcMi of the old Highland claclian, and a sibly having some slight objection to the operation, the 
good one, too, and is one of the very few now extant, man very naturally demurred putting his neck in the 
The houses are built of turf and divot, or of stone and noose. Natural as this might be, his better half did not 
clay, 'i’ho windows are small, and the In ms are of consider it quite the course of conduct he ought to pur- 
timber ; and if they do not convey great notions of sue; she felt it her duty to remonstrate, though not as 
comfort, tljey at least hand down an excellent idea of it might perhaps be thought from her devotion to her 
the style of architecture in use among the Highland liege lord. This was quite a secondary consideration 
clans in days long since gone by. After pursuing the with the ‘'gude wife.** No doubt her husband’s life 
road for a mile further the first glimpse of Ahergcldic might bo precious — to the man especially ; hut then, 
is caught, the belfry and turret peeping out from think of the “ laird,” the ** glide laird," the noble gen- 
amongst some old weather-beaten trees which spring tleman — sure it were a heinous crime to hurt his fcel- 

up from the hed of the river. Prom the north side of ings anyhow. So, in as soothing a voice as iniglit he, 

the Dee this (another of the royal residences) cannot bo yet withal vastly full of encouragoment, slic cheered 
seen to advantage ; hut there is an excellent contriv- him up with “ Get up, John, and he hanged, amfdinna 
mice for carrying the visitor over the gurgling waters, anger the laird I” 

I This is a machine called a cradle. The cradle is a On a knoll by the road-side, just before you reach 
• basket-work kind of car, in which the traveller sits, Balmoral, stands Crathie Kirk. It is a small, iinpre- 

j and machinery is set going by which he is whirled tending building, without the slightest claims to adini- 

j rapidly over the stream. Some years since this- cradle ration on its own account. It has become celebrated, 

I gave wjiy, and precipitated its occupiers into the river however; for hero, fair weather or foul, the Queen and 

Had it been only the ducking in the water, it might her household, every Sabbath morning, attend divine 
1 have proved a good suh’iect for a joke ; hiiL such was service, occupying several seats in the gallery, in no ways 

' not the case. The travellers were a bride and bride- 1 railed olf or to be distinguisbed from ibc other parts of 

groom ; and scarcely bad they reached the middle of the church. In the very next pews U) her Majesty sit 
the stream when the machine gave way, and the rapid the shepherd and the small farmer, ami the hunihhi’in- 
waters of the Dee hurried the n away. In vain the habitants of the valleys and glens up Dee-side. 
l)ride shrieked for help, and in vain the bridegroom A little to the west of this church, and the ph asant 
struggled to approach Iicr, she perished in his sight, little manse below, the river makes a noble sweep 
and almost within his reach. A few moments, and he, round a spacious haugh, on which stands Ibilmoral, ilio 
too sank beneath the rapid whirl of the eddying stream, Highland residence of her Majesty the Queen. It is 
while ill the act of once more endeavouring to grasp by far tlio largest residence of the three, and since being 
tin; dress of his bride, wJiieli still floated for a few occupied by tlie (iiicen, has had several extensive addi- 
moments on the surface of the watpr. tions built to it, tlic whole being in excellent t;u.fe. 

" The Bilks of Ahergeldie" is a well-known Scotch This now, however, has been found in many ways in- 
song, and refers to the noble birch trees which adorn convenient, and a new castle is being erected between 
the braes on this part of Dee-side. But to return to the present building and the river, move in accordance 
the castle. It is a very old structure ; and, like Drum with the requirements of her Majesty’s numerous housc- 
Castlc, its walls arc of very great thickness. Of all the hold. The situation of Balmoral is very delightful, 
castles on Dee-side, always excepting Crathie Castle, it sheltered at the back by Craig-gowan, the sides of 
is the most picturesque, ana Iujs .<hout it all the wild which are thickly wooded; and often the tourist will 
character of its old days. Vhe modern gardens will sec the deer sporting through its eliequered shades, 
not agree with it — they stun J quite separate in point Here, loo, the bagpipes wake up the echo of the hills 
of date, each keeping its place in point of time as ex- as the Prince returns from deer-stalking, oftentimes 
actly as if they had never been associated. The tur- with more than one fat buck which has fallen to his 
rets, the bartizans, the belfry, the weather-stained walls, gun. These are brave times for Dee-side ; and if tlie 
the small windows, and the old trees, give an antique Scotch are proud of having their Queen yearly amongst 
appearance to the whole which, so long as they remain, them, and calling back the days of the old Highland 
whatever modern additions there may be, it can never elans, with their music, their games, and their gather- 
lose. Last snmmer, this was the residence of the ings, as of old, they arc no less proud tliat amid all the 
Duchess of Kent ; 1 uc it is f.;ared that the length of gaiety of the court she does not forget the poor, as 
the joMi'ncy proves a diawbaek to her Royal Highness many, very many, a Highland home can testify ; and 
again visiting the banks ef the Dee. not only testify to the recollection of its wants, but to 

There r.rc many quaint stories told of the affection, the kind, simple, and unassuming way in which the 
fear, or reverence with which the lairds have at various kindness has been shown or the gift bestowed. 
time& inspired their tenants ; but perhaps one of the ■ • ■■■ — 

most carious is associated with a spot near Ahergeldie, And now a short ride along the north hank of 
called the “ Thief’s Pot” and the “ Gallows Hill,” It the Dee and we are in the woods of Invcrcauld, 
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and as pleasant a scene for a ramble as heart could 
desire. Here one sees the perfection of Highland 
scenery in all its sublimity and boldness, with all the 
added l)eauties of wood and water. The country is 
densely wooded, chiefly with dark pine and Scotcli fir, 
which crown the summit of tlie mountain range, wliile 
the beetling cliffs and pointed rocks liang overhead, as 
the road winds along the river banks, while the house 
of Invercauld — the mansion of the Farcpiharsons, glit- 
ters, white as snow, on the hill -side, surmounted and 
sheltered by a tow’ering clifi'. llalmoral itself shows 
iiidifiercntly in comparison with this elegant mansion, 
not only as a building, but in its approaclies. For 
a considerable distance the road runs through the 
Invercauld policies, as our northern neighbours term 
the woods and walks attached to a gentleman’s seat, 
and tln^ paths among the woods are well chosen and 
laUefully arninged. The valley is here of consider- 
able breadth ; the slopes immediately at hand are less 
sti’ep, but the distant mountains raise tlieir giant heads 
in all (lireelions. ’flic traveller has passed the ancient 
castle of Hracmar, from Avhich the hamlet takes its 
name, and now he stops at the door of a most attrac- 
tive-looking country inn, where there is promise of all 
the good things a weary traveller rerpiires ; nor will he 
be disappointed here, — the Invercauld Anns is one of 
tbose snug Higbland liosUdries where the best of fare, 
the cleanest of beds, the heartiest of welcomes, ainl the 
most motherly of hostesses, are all to ho found. 

(hu’.tbtoii is an excellent centre from which the snr- 
ruundiiig eonntry may be visited. The sights within | 
a walking distance are numerous and interesting, and 
some of the most picturesque W’atcrfalls wo have seen, 
(01 a sm.ill scale, are in llie immediate neighbourliood. 

'I'lui Linn o’ Deo is distant four miles to tin* west- 
ward, through a country thickly wooded and full of pic- 
liire.s(jiie views; and in this excursion the traveller 
cannot fail to he struck Avitli some of the highland vil- 
lages through which he will pass ; among these the 
village of Tnveray, of some note traditionally, from 
having Ina n the homo of a chief and his followers, 
celebrated in the olden time for their forays upon their 
lowland neighbours. Looking at the remains of the 
village, it is a marvel how' anything of the shape and 
size of a man could find entrance into the lumsea — 
much less make their homes in them. 

The Linn o* Dee presents one of those remarkable 
geological phenomena which can never he forgotten. 
The source of the Dee is only a short distance off, and 
the river is here a moderate-sized brook; but in the 
course of ages the trituration of the water has worn llie 
rock perfectly smooth, and so deep as to form three 
considerable falls, at the bottom of each of which stands 
a pool, so dark and deep as even to look dangerous ; 
nevertheless, tlic furrow formed in the rock is so narrow 
as to seem a mere span, while at any part the traveller 
can step across it. 

A mountain ramble is an absolute necessity on a 
Highland tour, and here is one ready to our hand, from 
the poetical pen of our friend Jonathan Slingsby, in 


the Diihlm Unhrmfy Magazine, which wc present to 
our readers with some slight abreviations. 

Following the windings of the Dec westward from 
Castleton, beautiful valleys lie beneath you, sprinkled 
with groves of beech and lime trees ; while upon the 
hills, from their base to their summits, rise forests of 
mighty firs, looking in the distance as dark and riiggtMl 
as the rocks which here and there peep through thmn. 
Flocks of black-legged sheep were grazing on the green j 
pastures, through whieli the river coiled its lazy lenglh, 
now hid in the grove— now glittering into sunshine ; j 
while, mingled with the gentle bleating of slu'ep, eaim* •' 
the sounds of the bagpipe? from the hunting lodge on 
the hills abovi'. Pause*, now% when you liave gained 
the centre of the lofty bridge of Corryinulzie, and see ' 
through the breaks in the spruce, and the alder, and 
the rcd-bcrricd mountain ash, the foam of the stream 
as it daslies from reach to reach. After crossing ilie 
V^'etoria Ihidge, a steep and nigged bridle j)alii leads, by ' 
Mar I.odgo, over tlie mountain among roots and stumps j 
— the remains of a once mighty forest. A walk of i 
two hours brings ns to Glen-Lni, a wide open valley, 
bounded by low, retiring, heath-eovered hills. Another ! 
hour along tin? stream, and we are in a perfect amphi- j 
ilnsitro of hills, wild and bleak, out of which are tw'o 
foot tracks, — one to the right, leading to the suhlimc 1 
solitude of (Jleii yVvon, the other, which w'o shall pursue, 
traversing the bas(‘ of Ben IVInie-dhui by a. steep and 
rugged ascent. At length wc descend into Cflcn Dee, 
amidst 

'I’lio gii//ly cliffH, wlllMi guard 

'J’luj infant rill i of lligliland c, 

Wlicio ln.mti v ’3 lu'vu was ucvi r lnjard, 

Nit Liiglt? (if lip' f'.ji*. t 

Wild, bleak, and desolate, a hlaek W’all of rock some 
thousand feet high rises right in onr front, and seems 
as if about to topple down upon us. Our palli, if such 
it maybe called, as we wind between Ben-Muic-dluii 
and Cairn 'I’oul, lies over high masses of rock, torn 
dowm from the mountain tops, which w'cre hid in mists 
from our sight, — blocks of sicnite, red porphyry, and 
greenstone, piled in lu'aps on every side, as if the 
s])irit of heavenly order had never redeemed it from its 
primal chaos ; tin? dark mountains seem closing you 
all around, and the smoke; — like mists curling up along 
their sides — conveys the idea that you are within a 
huge volcano. 

At length we ascend through the narrowing pass, 
over masses of rock, beneath and through which the 
])uny rills of the Dee trickle, and, winding under the j 
base of tlie lofty Cairngorm, we cauticnisdy scramble 
over the piles of rock which, barricading the entrance, 
are called the Walls of Doe,” The summit is now 
soon 'gained, and we see in the distance the dark mass 
of wliat had beci: once the Forest of Rothiemurclias. 

It costs yet many hours of toil, through piles of huge 
houfders and tangled forest, till w'c come suddenly 
upon Loch Kilan, a lovely placid Jake, embosomed in 
trees, and set, as it were, in a cincture of dark rocks. 

Another pen, no less eloquent, now, alas, consigned 
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to rest, has described this scenery. The late learned 
Dr. Macjrillivray has constituted himself the natural 
historian of Dee-side, its scenery and its productions ; 
and never lias locality been more fortunate in its his- 
torian. Let us accompany the enthusiast in one of his 
rambles. 

“ Fording the Dee above the entrance of the stream 
whish passes the village of Castlcton, one day in Sep- 
tember, I lingered a while on a small island, to gather 
the berries of Jiuhiifi snjratih’s. Here a fine view is 
obtained of the valley of the Dec, with its ancient I 
castle, its cultivated patches, its scattered hahitatious, ' 
its beautiful river, and its rounded hills covered with 
pine and hireli. Following this stream for several 
miles up a heathy valley, a decayed forest of white 
birch, with its blasted trunks, presents itself, than which 
few oBjeets present a more niclaiieholy picture of the 
ruin of a prinieval world ; some being prostrate and 
crumbling into fragments, others scattered along the 
hills like an ariny of giants, suddenly seatlicd by the 
wrath of Heaven. Having now reached the head of 
this long dull valley, the jiedcstrian beholds straight 
before him the great mountain which must have at- 
tracted his atleiUion the day before, and to aseeml 
whicli is probably the object of the present excursion. 
Pausing, and seating himself to consider what promises 
to be the best routtp, be proceeds to reconnoitre the face of 
the huge rounded mass, dividing it into three portions: — 
first, a plain or platform, rising gently at tlie farther 
end, and forming a pretty sleep acclivity, terminating 
about a third up; s^omlly, the middle part, consisting 
of fragments of rock, stones, and gravel, intermixed 
with a little vegetation ; thirdly, the remaining part, 
three or four hundred feet liigh, similar to the last, but 
more sterile. Jf one traces his proposed route in this 
manner, lie finds it generally easy enough to ascend n 
hill without a guide, whereas, if he proceeds at ran- 
dom, he is very liable to become involved among difR- 
culties. Hitherto the sky has been clear, but now 
clouds begin to gather around the summits of the dis- 
tant mountains, although that before us is still un- 
shrouded. I'c the west, the remains of a nattiral 
forest of pine are seen scatl< red along the sides of a 
valley ; and on entering the s<’cond region, the heath 
and other plants are found greatly diminished in size, 
while various species occur that indicate an approach 
to what, in botany is called an alpine station. Near 
the summit <»f a projecting ni.iss of rock, in this region, 
a large covey of Piarmigans sprung from among the 
stones, about a luimhod and fifty yards beneath me. 

“Oil reaehiug the top of the hill, near which 1 
obsoi vcd a solitary sp eimen, still in Rower, of Statice 
Anneria, I found it to he a long, broad, rounded ridge, 
covered with ytonos, gra<iuaily sloping to the wes^ but 
on the V i tern 'i" suddenly terminated by a magnifi- 
cent precipice, several Inindre l feet high, and at least 
half a nd!e l*'ngth. The scene that now presented 
itself to my view was the most splendid that 1 had 
then seen. All around rose mountains beyond moun- 
tains, Whose granitic ridges, rugged and tempest-beaten ^ 


furrow'ed by deep ravines worn by the torrents, gradu- 
ally became dimmer as they receded, until at length on 
the verge of the horizon they were blended with the 
clouds, or stood abrupt against the clear sky. A solemn 
stillness pervaded all nature ; no living creature was 
to he scon ; the dusky wreaths of vapour rolled majes- 
tically over the dark valleys, and clung to the craggy 
summits of the everlasting hills. A melancholy, pleas- 
ing, incomprchcnsihic feeling creeps ovor the soul when 
the lone wanderer contemplates the vast, the solemn, 
the solitary scene over which savage grandeur and 
sterility preside. How glorious to live in those vast 
solitudes, a hunter of the red deer and the forest hoar, 
in the times of old, when the pine woods covered all 
those long and winding valleys, now strewn with de- 
cayed trunks, or hare as the hill-tops around. 

*‘The summits of tin; loftier mountains — Cairngorm 
on the one'liand, and Ik*n-na-iniiic-dluii, and Bcnvrotaii, 
on the oilier, and Loeh-na-gar in the soutli, were 
covered witli mist; hut the clouds had rolled westward 
from ]5en-na-l)uird, on which I stood, leaving its sum- 
mit entirely free. The beams of the seLling sun burst 
iu masses of light here and there through the openings 
between the clouds, which exhibited a hundred varying 
shades. There, over the ridges of yon brow’n and 
torrent-worn mountain, hangs a vast mass of livid 
vapour, gorgeously glowing with dv-ep crimson along 
all its lower fringed margin. IF-re, the white shroud 
that clings to the ])eakcd summits, assumes on its 
1 western side a delicate hue like that of tlie petals of 
the pale reel rose. I»\ir away to the north, glooms a 
|muiky cloud, in which the spirits of the storm are 
I mustering their strength, and preparing the forked 
lightnings, which at midnight they will fling over the 
valley of the Spey. 

“ From a small lake,'in a rocky corry, at the distance 
of five or six miles, a while streamlet rushes down an 
alpine valley bounded by precipitous rocks. To the 
^vest and northwest, the mountains recede, range beyond 
range, apparently undiminislied in grandeur, but towards 
the cast their ridges rapidly fall. The summits of 
those around are flat or rounded, composed of crumbling 
Slones, with cairns of granitic rock protruding liere and 
there. They arc furrowed in many places by persons 
who, some years ago, gained a subsistence by gathering 
the rock-crystals and other minerals whicli are occa- 
sionally found among the disintegrated fragments. 
Many of them present vast precipices, and conies, or 
great cavities surrounded by rocks, in which is some- 
times found a blue lake of unfathoined depth. 

“ Descending from the highest part of the summit, I 
proceeded eastward for about half a mile, when 1 came 
to a corry facing the south, down a rapid slope, about 
the centre of whicli I descended with all possible speed, 
the sun having by ihia time sunk behind llenvrotan. 
A little farther down I saw two does, and as 1 ap- 
proached the stream already mentioned was somewhat 
alarmed by a succession of short brays or grunts, which 
increased in loudness and frequency, so as at length to 
become really frightful. It was now quite dark, so 
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that I could sec nothing distinctly at the distance of 
twenty yards; and whether the sounds proceeded from 
a rambling stag, or a water kelpie, I have never been 
able to learn. Crossing the stream, and ascending a 
low ridge, I fell in with a kind of footpath, which 1 
followed, until I arrived over a deep glen, which I 
recognized. About a mile farther, finding that I w'as 
too high, I with difficulty descended the side of the 
glen about a quarter of a mile, until I came upon 
another footpath, much more distinct than the upper, 
which led me to the place where I had seen the moun- 


tain-ash, poplar, and birch, by the stream. At length, 
after walking two hours in darkness, 1 gained the 
valley of the Dec, when the moon began to throw an 
obscure light over the shoulder of a hill, and I forded 
the river without accident, and reached the inn at half- 
past nine, amply recompensed for my labours. 

“ Two nights after this, having ascended (lien Dee 
in the afternoon, I found myself at sunset in a valley 
bounded by very lofty and rugged mountains, and ter- 
minating on the side of a vast mass towering above the 
rest. Before I reached the head of this magnificent 
hut desolate valley, night fell, and I was left to grope 
iny way in the dark, among blocks of granite, by the 
side of one of the sources of the Dec, ten miles at least 
from human habitation, and with no better cheer in my 
wallet than a quarter of a cake of barley and a few 
crumbs of cheese which a shepherd had given me. Be- 
fore 1 resolved to halt for the night, 1 had unfortunately 
proceeded so far up the glen that 1 had left behind me 
the region of heath, so that I could not procure enough 
for a bed. Pulling some grass and moss, however, I 
spread it iu a sheltered place, and, after some time, 
succeeded in falling into a sort of slumber. About 
midnight I looked up on the moon and stars that wore j 
at limes covered by the masses of vapour that rolled 
along the summits of the mountains, which, with their 
tremendous precipices, completely surrounded the hol- 
low ill wliich I cowered, like a ptarmigan in the hill- 
corry. Behind me, in the west, and at the head of the 
glen, was a lofty mass enveloped in clouds; on the 
right a pyramidal rock, and beside it a peak of less 
elevation; on the left a ridge from the great mountain, 
terminating below in a dark conical prominence ; and 
straight before me, in the east, at the distance appa- 
rently of a mile, another vast mass. Finding myself 
cold, although the weather was mild, I got up and 
made me a couch of large stones, grass, and a little 
short heath, unloosed my pack, covered one of my 
extremities with a night-cap, and thrust a pair of dry . 
stockings on the other, ate a portion of ray scanty store, 
drank two or three glasse:^ of water from a neighbouring 
rill, placed myself in an easy posture, and fell asleep. 
About sunrise I aw'oke, fresh, but feeble, ascended the 
glen, passed through a magnificent corry, composed of 
vast rocks of granite, ascended the steep with great 
difficulty, and at length gained the summit of the 
mountain, which was covered with light gray mist that 
rolled rapidly along the ridges. As the clouds cleared 
away at intervals, and the sun shone upon the scene, 


I obtained a view of the glen in which I had passed 
the night, the corry, the opposite hills, and a blue lake 
before ino. The stream which I had followed I traced 
to two large fountains, from each of which I took a 
glassful], which 1 quaffed to the health of my best 
friends. Near these wells I met with a covey of gray 
ptarmigans, and a titling. ITescencling from this 
summit, I wandered over a high moor, came upon the 
brink of rocks that hounded a deep valley, in which 
was a black lake, proceeded over the unknown region 
of alternate bogs and crags, raised several flocks of* 
gray ptarmigans, and at length, by following a ravine, 
entered one of the valleys of the Spey, near the mouth 
of which I saw a water-ouzel. It was not until noun i 

that I reached a hut, in which I procured some milk. 

In the evening, at Kingussie, 1 examined the ample 
store of plants that 1 had collected in crossing the | 
Orampiiins, and refreshed myself with a long sleep in a 
more comfortable l)cd than one of granite slabs witli a 
little grass and heather spread over them. 

“It is delightful to wander far away from the haunts, 
and even the solitary huts of men, and ascending the 
steep mountain, seat one/s self on the ruinous cairn 
that crowns its summit. There, communing with his 
own heart, in the wilderness, the lover of nature cannot 
fail to look up to nature’s (lod. I believe it in fact 
impossible, in such a situation, on the height of Ben- 
na-Muic-dhui or Ben Nevis, for example, not to be sen- 
sible, not merely of the existence, hut also of the 
presence of a Divinity. In that sacred temple, of 
which the everlasting hills are the pillars, and the blue 
vault of heaven the dome, he must be a fiend indeed 
who could harbour an unholy thought. But, to know 
himself, one must go there alone. Accompanied by 
bis fellows, lie may see all of external nature that he 
could see in solitude, but the hidden things of his own 
heart will not be brought to light.** 

We cannot resist one more quotation from the valua- 
ble work* of this amiable enthusiast, although it carries 
us rather in advance of our eubject. 

“ It is pleasant,” says the learned professor, “ to hear 
the bold challenge of the ‘ Gor-cock* at early dawn on 
the wild moor, far remote from liuinari habitation, 
where, however, few c)rnitbol()gisls liave ever listened 
to it. I remember with delight the cheering infiuence 
of its cry one cold morning in September, when I liad 
just passed the night in a peat-hog, in the midst of the 
Grampians, between the sources of the Tummel and 
the Dee, strongly impressed then, as I still am, when 
life is nearer its close, that there is little pleasure in 
passing through life dry-shod and ever comfortable. 

At Blair Athol I had -been directed to a road leading 
over the hills, which I was assured was much shorter 
than the high road. I proceeded until I reached Blair 
Lodge, wTicrc the good woman of the liouse very 
benevolently urged me to remain all night, the hills 
being, as she said, bleak and dreary, entirely destitute 
of everything that could afford pleasure to a traveller, 

* “ A History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migratory. 

By W. Macgillivray, A.M., F.K.S.E., &c.‘’ 
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and tlie iiean-st Imniaii liahitaliua being lilleen miles | 
oir. It was T 10 W six o’eloek, and I was certain of being 
benighted ; but I bad promised to be at the source of 
the Dee by noon of next day. The inliabitanls on the 
Blair Athol side of the hill had never heard of the 
spring in question, nor even of the river ; no Cairn' 
gorin could be seen; and a woman just arrived from 
the Spey informed me that 1 should be under the 
necessity of going through B .denoch before I could get 
to it. 1 placed more confidence in my travelling map | 
than in their information, however; and, crossing a 
stream, proceeded eastward, so as to reach tlie summit • 
of a ridge of mountains, and the tirst burn of the Dee, | 
where I expected to meet my friend. It was sunset ; 
when 1 got to the top of the first hill, whence 1 struck i 
ilirectly east, judging by the place where the sun dis- 
appeared behind the rugged and desolate mountains. 
After traversing a mile of boggy heath, I found myself 
put out of my course by a long deep rocky valley’^ or 
ravine, which I was obliged to double ; and before 1 j 
had acconiplij»h*-d ♦bis, night fell. I travelled on two 
miles further’; but coming upon another smaller valley, 
in which 1 was apprehensive of breaking ray neck if I 
should venture through it, I sat down hy a rock, w eary 
and covered with perspiration. Rest is pleasant, even 


in such a place as this ; .and when I had experienced a 
little of its sweets, I resolved to take up my abode there 
for the night. So, thrilling my stick into the peat 
between me and the ravine l)elow% 1 extended myself 
on the ground, and presently fell into a reverie, in 
which I reviewed my life, gave vent to tlie sorrow of 
iny soul in a thousand reflections on the Tolly of my 
conduct, and ended with resolving to amend ! Around me 
w'erc tlie black masses of the granite hills rising to 
heaven like the giant harriers of an enchanted land ; 
above, the cloudless sky, spangled with stars; beneath, 
a cold bed of wet turf; Avithin, a human spirit tortured 
with wild imaginings and the pangs arising from a 
-sprained foot. * In such a place, at such a time,* and 
in such a mood, what are the vanities of the world, the 
pomp of powder, the pride of renown, or even the plea- 
sures of bird-nesting ! Having in a short time become 
keenly sensible that a great portion of vital heat had 
oozed out of me, I looked out for a warmer situation ; 
hut, alas, Avith little success ; for although I pulled 
some stunted beam and Avhite moss, with which I 
coA'cred my feet, and laid me down by another crag 
that afforded more shelter, I could not sleep. 

“ After a Avhilc, having experienced a fit of shivering, 
I got up to gather more heath, with which I formed 
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a sort of bed, and lay down again. But even heath 
was not to he obtained here in sufficient quantity, so 
tl»at for a covering I was obliged to bury myself in 
moss and turf, with the soil adhering. At long, long 
length, the sky began to brighten in what I supposed 
to be the north-east, and I was anxiously looking for 
the approach of morn, when gradually the pale unwel- 
come moon rose over a distant hill. It was piercingly 
cold, and I soon perceived that a strolling naturalist, 
however fervid his temperament, could hardly feel com- 
fortable, even among moss, in a bog of the Ciranipians. 
However, morning actually came at last, and I started 
up to renew my journey. I now got a view of my 
l(;d;;ing, which was an amphitheatre formed of bare 
craggy hills, covered with fragments of stone and whit ? 
moss, and separated by patches of peat-bog. Not a 
liouse, nor a sheep, nor even a tree, nor so much as a 
blade of green grass, was to he seen. Not a vestige of 
life to he found hi*rc, thought T ; but 1 was reproved 
by a cry that startled me. The scarlet crest and bright 
eye of a moor-cock were suddenly protruded from a 
tnft of heather, and T heard with delight the well- 
known koJCf JeoJe, oi the ‘Messed bird,’ as the Iligh- 
l.inders call him. It was a good omen ; the night and 
dullness had fled, and I limped along as cheerily as 1 
could, under the aflliction of a sprained ankle. My 
half-frozen blood soon regained its proper temperature ; 
ere long I reached the base of the rocky ridge, and after 
passing some bills, traversing along valley, and ascending 
a mountain of considerable height, I took out my map, 
and looking eastward below me, saw, to my great satis- 
faction, a rivulet running for several miles directly in 
the course marked. t was assured that this stream, 
whether the source or not, ran into the Dee, as it pro- 
ceeded eastward ; and therefore I directed my steps 
towjird it. But here, too, a scene occured which gave 
me intense pleasure. Some low croaking sounds came 
from among the stones around me, and presently a 
splendid flock of gray ptarmigans, about fifty in num- 
ber, rose into the air, and whirred past me, on their 
way to the opposite eminence. On the brow of the 
hill I found two large fountains, the sources of the 
stream below, of each of which I drank a mouthful, 
and proceeded on my journey. I explored another of 
the sources of the rivulet that rose farther up in the 
glen. But at length the scene became too dreary to he 
endured : desolate mountains, on whose rugged sides 
lay patches of snow which the summer’s suns had failed 
to melt ; wild glens, scantily covered with coarse grass, 
heath, and lichens ; dark brown streams, gushing among 
crags and blocks, unenlivened even by a clump of 
stunted willows. I followed the rivulet, therefore, 
judging that it would lead to the river of which 1 was in 
search. For seven long miles I trudged along, faint 
enough, having obtained iio refreshment for eighteen 
hours, excepting two mouthfuls of cold water ; so that 
even the multitudes of grouse that sprung np around 
me ceased to give much pleasure, although I had never 
before started so many in a space of equal extent. At 
one o’clock, however. I came to a nl. ace named Hiihraeb. 


where stood a hut and three half-blastcd firs. 'fo the 
tenant of the hut I was indebted for such refreshment 
as his place afforded — namely, bread, milk, and a avcI- 
come glass of whiskey. About a mile and a-half 
farther down i came upon a wood, the first that I liad 
seen since I left Blair. 

“The silver Dee now rolled pleasantly along tlu- 
wooded valley, and in the evening 1 reached Castlcton 
of Braemar, when*, wliile seated beside a Idaziiig fire 
in the most coniforlable of bigblaiid inns, aiul sijipin*: 
my tea, 1 heard a rap at the door. ‘ Conic in,* said 1. 
It was my best friend, with whom I spi iit a Jiappy 
evening, in which, I believe, little mention was made 
of ptarmigans or grouse.” 

It is not consistent with our plan to dwell further on 
this delightful spot, and wc must leave it most unwil- 
lingly, as we have done before. Three modes of 
departure present themselves: we may retrace our 
steps to Aberdeen; wc may return southward, through 
the mountain defile of Glcn-Slice, which oflers liu? 
recommendation of having a stage-coach during llie 
summer months, through Slratlimorc, to Bl iir-Gowrie, 
and Perth ; or, if the party consists of pedestrians, the 
celebrated pass of Glen-Tilt carries the tourist lliioiigli 
the finest scenery of the Highlands — scenery uiu*([ualled 
ill any country. Thanks to the patriotic ellbrts of a 
few Scottish savanSf at the bead of whom is J'lo lessor 
Balfour, this celebrated pass is now opmuMl — wrested 
from the grasp of llic ungracious Peer ^Ybo would have 
excluded his kind from the harmless enjoyment of its 
scenery, 

There is no public road through Glen-Tilt, although it 
was proved before the Courts that a bridle-])atli and road 
for driving cattle, from the Argyll and Peillishire High- 
lands to Aberdeenshire, had existed from time immemo- 
rial. Everything had been done, during the period 
of exclusion, to level any trace of such having been in 
existence. Passing from the Braes of Afar to Blair in 
Atholl, is a distance of eight to ten miles ; when the 
half of this distance has been traversed, tlic scenery 
becomes wild and magnificent — meet haunts for tlie 
eagle, which is still occasionally found in these fast- 
nesses. On the left hand I5eii-i-gloo lear? its steep 
grassy sides, towering over the neighbouring moun- 
tains ; on the right ri^e tlie shingly ami precipitous 
sides 01 Craig Callioch, while the river flowing between 
is gradually lost to our view. I‘assing this point tlic 
scenery changes, — thick, screening plantations now pre- 
sent themselves. The travellers arc now passing the 
demesne of Atholl Castle, and a walk id’ three miles 
brings them to the pleasant village of Blair in Atholl. 

From this spot another choice of routes prcjcnls 
itself ; the traveller is now on the great northern road, 
and may proceed to Inverness, througli Padenoch, or 
by the Black Mount to Fort William and thenoe by the 
Caledonian Canal; or he may return southivard, through 
the celebrated pass of Killiccrankie, Dunkeld and 
Perth ; or, by a slight detour to the right, be may take 
the road to Taymouth, by the Tummcl and Glcn-Lyon. 
Onr flestiruitinn bpinir the western canital of Scotland. 
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we select tijc latter route. The beautiful banks of the 
Turnmcl, with its falls, the pretty village of Petlochric, 
and a detour to the loft, to the pass of Killiecrankie and 
Glcn-Lyon, arc all most interesting objects, among 
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which a few <lays may he profitably spent. At Tay- 
mo\ith every accommodation for a lengthened residence 
may be found in profusion, with mimerous objects of 
interest to visit ; and, when those arc exhausted, 
several well-appointed cofiebes arc ready to convey the 
traveller on bis sontbern j()uriiey, tlirough Breadalbanc 
and Cilcn Fallocb, to the head of Loch Lomond, on bis 
way to the commercial capital of Scotland. 

Through the rugged land-locked pass of Glen Fal- 
locb, we have now reached the bead of Loch Lomond, 
the Queen of Scottish Lakes. The scenery of Loch 
Lomond is grand and varied, and if the day proves 
favourable the voyage presents a succession of views 
unsurpassed in their picturesque beauty, it is about 
twenty-four miles in length, taking a direction from 


the nortli-west to the south-east ; for two-thirds of its 
length the Loch is narrow and land-locked, hut it 
gradually expands, until its breadth is between seven 
and eight miles. Where the lake begins to expand 
Ben Lomond, on its eastern shore, 
raises its head three thousand feet 
above its surface,— a beautiful moun- 
tain, rising with a gentle ascent, and 
covered with fine grass to the very 
summit. Its beauty is increased by 
being contrasted with Tullich Hill 
and the mountains of Arrochar, 
which run on the western shore, with 
a steep declivity, and bare and rocky 
summits, to nearly the same eleva- 
tion. At the southern extremity the 
river Leven carries off the surplus 
waters to the Clyde, through a 
highly cultivated valley of considera- 
ble breadth. There are about thirty 
islands of various sizes on the lake, 
those towards the south clothed with 
wood down to the shore, giving a 
peculiar charm to the scenery. 

At the confluence of the Leven 
and the Clyde the celebrated Castle 
of Dumbarton stands out in hold re- 
lief, — standing on a steep rock rising 
up in two points, and inaccessible on every side, except 
one defended by a narrow passage fortified with a strong 
rampart. The rock on v/hich it stands is nearly sur- 
rounded by the waters of the Clyde. Dimiharton 
Castle must have presented a formidable appearance 
to an enemy before the discovery of artillery. Now 
its interest chiefly lies in its traditions and in the jne- 
turesque aspect it presents to the numerous tourists on 
the Clyde. y 

From this spot the means of reaching Glasgow are 
innumerable. The most usual course is to take the 
railway at lleirnshurgli or Loch J^omond, making a 
short pause at Dumbarton, and from thence either taking 
a steam-boat or the Glasgow and Dumbarton railway, 
to the western capital of Scotland. 





GLASGOW, FROM ST. KOIJ.OX. 


Nkvkk perhaps did tho two cliief cities of any one country 
jiiffer in a greater number of circumstances than Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, the two busy centres of population 
in Scotland, They have had difterent careers marked 
out tor them, and there .are two t^roiips of synipatlucs 
.and .attractions by wliicli they are known and estimated. 
Neither one could till the social place of the other. 
We think of them, and visit them, .and read about tliem, 
with different < xpcetatioiis ; .and if ehanee were to 
throw us amon<5 predominant classes in cadi city, 
wc should find that lidinburgli tliouglits and Glasgow 
thoughts take widedy diirerent dire ctions. 

Let us compare them in a topogr.aphlc.al and pic- 
turesque point of view. Nothing can compensate, at 
Glasgow, for the absence of those hills and valleys 
'shich give such a cajinmaiuling asjicct to I’ldinburgli, 
The Gallon Hill, Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, the 
G.istle Hill, the gentle eminences on which the new 
north and south towns are built — all afford so many 
•standing points, from •.i iany of which tlie busily- 
thronged valleys appear as if spread out on a map 
heneatli the eye. In Glasgow wc have little of this ; 
there is a gradu.al ascent from the Clyde toward.s St. 
ly>llox and Port Dundas ; but there are few abrupt 
atternations of bill and v.alley. Transferring our atten- 
tmn to the houses on these bills and valleys : in 
Edinburgh wc have the picturesque old town— -Sir 


I Walter Scott’s Ktlinburgb, we may almost term it, 
with its lofty houses, its odd-looking wynds, its Castle, 
its Holy rood, its lleriot’s Hospital, its Parliament 
ITou.se ; and in the new town, we have a group of stone 
buildings of a totally diflercnt character and as sump- 
tuous as anything of the kind in JOnglft>id. Then, 
directing the glance beyond all these houses, we liave 
a tine open agricultural country encircling the city ; to 
tlie north we have the h’irth of Forth, with its steamers 
and white sails ; and backing the whole on nearly all 
sicles are tlie blue outlines of hills — the Fifeshire hills 
on one side, tlie Corsforphinc on another, the Ilraid and 
Hlaekford Iiills on .another, tlio North Hcrwick Law on 
aimiher W'^e miss most of these elements of a land- 
scape at Glasgow, 'fhe loiver parts of the town arc 
old, it is true ; hut they want tho picturos(|ue antiquity 
of ladiiihurgh. Tin; new p.avls of the town have rows 
of good stone-built houses ; but they cannot he seen 
from such a glorious point of view as Gallon Hill ; .and 
the blue hills and the green fields do not catch the eye 
until wc fairly get out of the great city. 

But change the phase of inquiry, and look out for 
the indubtrinl rallicr than the picturesque. Here the 
dili’erence between the two cities is as great as in the 
former comparison, but the supremacy is reversed. 
Edinburgh is supported by wealth procured elsewhere : 
Glasgow supports itself, lildinhurgli does not make a 
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tithe of what it daily requires : Glasgow, besides serv- 
ing itself, h busily occupied in serving half the known 
world with many articles of produce. Edinburgh is 
full of judges, advocates, doctors^ professors, artists, 
authors, schoolmasters, students, printers, booksellers, 
men whose professional labours are paid for by funds 
which How into the city from every corner of Scotland : 
Glasgow is full of coal-men, iron-men, cotton-meni and 
ship-men, who give tangible results of their labour, 
and wlio keep a sharp look-out for customets in every 
pf)rt and city in tlie world. In Edinburgh the rivals 
to the steeples arc the hills : in Glasgow the rivals to 
the steeples arc the factory chimneys, which far out- 
number them. In Edinburgh almost the only smoke 
is from the houses (except the gas-works, which stand 
so provokingly in the centre of the city): in Glasgow 
the chjuds of smoke are chiefly from the factories. In 
Edinburgh the shops are mostly for retail traffic : in 
Glasgow there arc some of the largest Ivarchonses and 
store-houses in the kit^Oin« At Edinburgh the 
po]Milatidni and the buil^lni^i and the revenues increase 
at a slow pace : at Glasgow the inettase df the popula- 
tion has been so vast as to be ptirallelud only at London 
and Liverpool : it increased from 14,000 in 1651, to 
200, 000 in 1801; 250,000 in 1841, and upwards of 
OOO.OOO at the present lime !*^Itt short, wo must pre- 
pare ourselves, whethet on a bodily or a mental ramble 
to Glasgow, to look out for a state of things very dilfer- 
ent from that observable at the ancient capital. 

The Apiuioaches to Glasgow. 

Before wc conduct the reader through and around this 
bustling city, it may be well to glance at the varied 
modes in which modern improvement has enabled us 
to reach it from England and from Edinburgh. 

Glasgow, in past times, held communication much 
more frequently with Edinburgh than with any English 
town. This, indeed, might reasonably have been 
expected. Edinburgh, as the centre of law, of educa- 
tion, of medical skill, of fashion, for Scotland, 
necessarily gave a tone to all the other towns, even to 
llio western metropolis (as the Glasgow people not 
unreasonably designate their city) : consequently the 
means of communication betwe^ n those two cities have 
ong been of an excellent kiiid. No doubt the Glasgow 
ru'gcs thought they were taking a bold step, when they 
deveh)i)ed the following arrangement : — At Glasgow, 
the saxt day of August, 1(578, the foresaid parties 
finally agreed, that the said William Hume should, 
'Nvith all diligence, have in readiness ane sufficient 
strong coach, to run hetwixi Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
to be drawn by six able horses ; to leave Edinburgh 
ilk ]\I(»nday morning, ntid return agAin (God willing) 
ilk Saturday night : the passengers to have the liberty 
of taking a clo* -'-bag for veceiving their clothes, linens, 
and sick like ; the Burgesses Glasgow always to have 
apitfei.U ! to the coach.*' By the year 1833 there 
were twelve coaches per day from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh. 


There arc now four post-roads from the one town 
to the other ; and numerous roads to connect Glasgow 
with all the other Scottisli towns. In 17C3, there was 
one coach per month from Scotland to London, and 
this took from 12 to 16 days on the road ! A Glasgow 
mail was afterwards established, and finely-appointed 
stage-coaches began to run from Glasgow to Carlisle. 

But here, as eJeswherc, water by degrees began to 
compete with land — the boat with the coach, the steam- 
engine with horses. The twp estuaries or firths of the 
Clyde and the Forth ; the oim bearing on its banks the 
city of Glasgow, and the otseir the Oity of Edinburgh 
(or rather its port of Leith) so nearly intersect Scotland, 
that the project was early folmted of making a canal 
from the one to the other. The Union Canal com- 
mences in Edinburgh, and follows a very circuitous 
route to Fiilkirk ; near which it joins the Forth and 
Clyde Canal : this latter, commencing at the Firth ot 
Forth at Grangemouth, extends to the Clyde ten miles 
west of Glasgow, throwing oft’ a short branch to the 
latter city. On these canals a system of very clicaji 
passenger transit was commenced many years ago, and 
has greatly influenced the charges made by all other 
conveyances. To these canals we owe many improve- 
ments and valuable experiments in steam navigation 
and its relative sciences. In the attempts to di'terminc 
whether canal-boats could safely attain a s])ct’d of eight 
or ten miles an hour, experiments were made by Sir 
John Macncil, and afterwards by Mr. Scott llussill, 
which have led to important results concerning the 
forms of ships and boats, the forms ami movements of 
waves, and the power of traction along tlio hanks of a 
canal. These scicntillc ami engineering results we are 
not to discuss here : sutlirc it to say that swift packet^ 
boats were established, which conveyed the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Falkirk, and other towns, to 
Glasgow at very low rates. 

Meanwliilo the soa-goin)^ steamers were not idle. 
The Leith smacks of former days, the “ slow coaches *’ 
of the last generation, gave way to the fine steamers 
which now place Leith (and consequently Edinburgh) 
in easy connection with London, Hull, Ne wcastle, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Inverness ; and this in fact has 
constituted a new route to Glasgow, from places whos(i 
inhahitnnts are glad to avoid the wearisome task of a 
long inland journey. Then, again, in the west, steam 
has been doing wonders. Those magnificent floating 
castles — ^tbe Liverpool and Glasgow steamers — opened 
up an entirely new route. A railway from London to 
Tiiverpool paved tbo way for a line of steamers from 
Liverpool to Glasgow ; and this line became one of the 
most popular and best-conducted modes of reaching 
Scotland. As one project trod- on the heels of another 
— as additional lines of railway became established — 
so did new routes to Glasgow become developed. The 
extension of the vaiiways to Fleetwood, and of 

the Scottish railways to Ardrossan, led to the establish- 
ment of steam-boats between the two last-mentioned 
towns ; and this gave the quickest route obtained up 
to tliAt time between London and Glasgow. With the 
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nortli of Ireland, too, a steady steam-sJiip traffic became 
gradually established. 

But now a revolution has occurred. The ^car 1848 
will have much to answer for in respect to revolutions 
generally ; and among the rest is a revolution in 
Anglo-Scottish transit. Long before it ^vas deter- 
mined to place Glasgow in railway communication with 
England, many minor railways had been formed in 
the rich mineral district eastward of Glasgow — about 
Monkland, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Caldcr, Oartslif^rrie, 
iSrc. : tho object being to open a rapid and easy outlet 
for that traffic to Glasgow and the Clyde. Passenger 
railways were, as a next stage in the process, esta- 
blished from Glasgow to Edinburgh in one direction, 

I to Greenock in another, and to Ayr in a third. But it 

i was left for the struggling period of 1844 and 1845 to 

I contest for the Anglo-Scottish traffic. Railway folks 
I went mad in Scotland as w'ell as in England at that 
lime: deserts, bogs, moors, downs, and forests — no 
matter what ; everybody wished to make railways 
every wliere. The desirability of establishing a railway- 
route from England to Scotland having once been 
conceded, then came the battle between contending 
Companies. Should it he from Newcastle by Berwick 
to Edinburgh ; or from Ilaltwhistle by Carter Fell 
to bhlinhiirgh ; or from (hirlislo by Hawick to 
KdinburLih ; or from Carlisle by Modat to Edinburgh 
!!Md (ilnsgow; or from Carlisle by Dumfries and 
Nithsclal# to Glasgow ? The result of these opposing 
])lans has been fatal to the railway interests of Scot- 
land, but the |travelliiig public have largely benefited 
thereby. There are nov/ two routes by which Scot- 
land can be reached — viz., tlio North British, from 
Newcastle to Edinburgh, and the Caledonian, from 
Carlisle to Glasgow, with a branch line to Edin- 
burgh. 

4Vhat do W’c find at Glasgow, in respect to railways ? 
Spreading along the northern shore of the Clyde, towards 
Dumbarton and the foot of Loch Lomond, there isjiow 
a short line, which will facilitate intercourse with the 
remarkable lochs and firths in that quarter. Crossing 
tlie Clyde to the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, wc find 
a very net-work of railways, belonging principally to 
the Ayrshire Company, and placing Glasgow' in rapid 
communication with all the south-west of "Scotland. 
F.astward of this is the gigantic Caledonian Railway, 
by far the largest commercial enterprizc ever undertaken 
in Scotland. Boldly confronting the diilicultics of the 
sterile region about the Beattock summit, Mr. Locke 
has carried a line right over the hills from Carlisle to 
Glasgow ; surmounting by well-planned gradients and 
stupendous cuttings an ascent which might well have 
deterred a less confident engineer. Not only to Glas- 
gow does this railway extend ; it sends off a branch 
near Lanark to Edinburgh; it sends off another 
branch from near the same point along the soifthern 
side of the Clyde to Glasgow ; it sends off a third 
branch (or rather continues its general northern course) 
from Coatbridge to Castle-Cary, where it joins the 
Scottish Central line, which goes on to Stirling and 


Perth ; and it sciuh oil’ many minor branches to the 
mineral districts. Spreading out far .and wide to the 
east of this great Caledonian system is what wc may 
term the North British system, with its main line from 
Edinburgh to Berwick ; its central line from ICdinhurgh 
to Hawick (destined one day, probably, to be extended 
to Carlisle); and its numerous minor branches. But 
as this line is not immediately connected with Glasgow, 
we pass it without further notice, and name, lastly, the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow', which, with many branches 
and connecting links, gives Glasgow an admirable means 
of access to the eastern parts of Scotland. 

In short, to sum up our survey, there are few great 
towns more complct^dy invested wdth railways than 
the city of Glasgow tiow ;hat the di.lereiit works 
arc completed * Wj can breakfast in London, and sup 
in Glasgow tlw same night! We can now go from 
Glasgow to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, and Montrose, in 
a very few hours; wc can reach Neweasth*, via Jvl in- 
burgh and Berwick (170 miles), by a five hours’ express. 
If Glasgow men have a wish to wander from home, 
they have great temptations now to do so ; and if 
Englishmen desire a rarnbh*, they cannot do better than 
to run up to the north forthwith : they will get money's 
worth for their money. In tho space of four years 
(1844 to 1847), there were tluj enormous mimbcr of 
more than fifty Acts of Parliament passed, relating to 
the various railways which radiate from Glasgow! ’Phe 
wmrks sanctioned by those Acts will involve an (!Xi)ondi- 
ture of seventeen millions sterling, at tho least ; besides 
the wmrks whicli were sanctioned before that time ; 
besides those which have been sanctioned in the present 
session ; and besides tlie works of those Scottish Com- 
panies whose lines do not run into Glasgow ! The 
mind becomes almost bewildered at the contemplation 
of the absorption of so much capital in so limited a 
portion of country. 

The Glasgow stations for these railw’ays are now on a 
scald of great magnitude. South of tlie Clyde is tlie 
large station of the Glasgow, Ayrshire, and Greenock 
Companies ; and there will also be stations belonging 
to the Caledonian, the General Harbour, and other 
Companies. North of the Clyde is the station of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway ; cast of tliis is the 
temporary station of the Caledonian, to be replaced by 
a magnificent structure at the north-west margin of the 
city. The Caledonian Company will also cross tlic 
Clyde, and have another fine station in the centre of 
the city ; in addition to which the Airdrie Company 
are planning a station in the eastern part of the town. 
The only thing which the various Companies have not 
yet brought to bear is a line to intersect the whole 
city, and connect the various stations : this is left for 
the future to accomplish. 

A Genkral Glance at the City, 

Glasgow lies on both banks of the Clyde, about 
twenty miles above the junction of this river with its 
firth, or estuary. The Clyde rijcs among Crawford 
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Hills, near the borders of Dumfriesshire, and Hows by 
Symington, Lanark, Hamillon, and LotliwiH, to Glas- 
gow, wlicnce it extends hy Dumharlon and Greenoek 
to the Firth of Clyde. That j)oilion of the; river whieli 
is near Ci'Iasgow, does not allbnl any very elevated 
banks. On the soiitliern side, whieli Ibriiis the suliiirbs 
of Ilutchesontown, Gorbals, Tradeston, Kingston, and 
Govan, the land is almost entirely flat ; hut on the north 
it gradually rises to Blythswood and St. llollox. 

Mr. Robert Chambers lias recently put forth some 
interesting conjectures respecting the ])ast geological 
history of this spot. In a work, entitled ‘Ancient Sea 
Margins,* he adduces evidence to show that the relative 
levels of land and sea in Sc'.tlaud have shifted many 
limes ; that parts w'hich arc n( w dry land were once 
covered with water ; and that the jiarls so laid dry ex- 
hibit evidence of their former state. He has met with 
horizontal beaches or terraces, in many parts of Scot- 
land, just of such a kind as we might expect to be 
formed hy the margin of a sea or lake, although they 
arc now many feet above the level of the water. Glas- 
gow is one of the jdaces where these observations have 
been made. Mr. Clinmhers tliinks that previous to the 
last or most recent of these changes the water-level at 
Glasgow was about lv\enty-tive feet higher than it now' 
is ; aiu. C'ut a holt of iand northward of the river, 
now busily filled with stivi ts and wynds, was at that 
time coviT. d with water. i'his narrow belt or plain is 
composed mainly of sand, deposited on laminated clays 
which contain several species of marine sliclls. The 


ninsL eiuu>us [j.'irL vi" ll:ij inquiry iq wludbcr (>r not 
evidence is allbrded tliat ibis last change occurred since 
the island of Britain heeaiiie a seat j)f human popula- 
tion ? Mr, Chambers tJiinks lliis an extremely probable 
supjiositiuM. Ill 17f^t>i '\bon workmen were th’gging a 
foiiiidatiou for St. Ihiouli’s Cliureli (a few hundred feet 
northward of tliu Clyda), they found an ancient canoe 
at the depth of twenty-fiv^ feet from the surface: it 
lay horizontally, filled with sand and gravel ; and within 
it was found a ce/i, or war-hammer, made of stone. In 
17s I a canoe was found, when digging for the founda- 
tion of the 'J’ontino Hotel, in the Trongatc, about a 
thousand yards iiortli-cast of St. Enoch’s Church. In 
18‘>5, in digging a sewer at the head of the Saltmarket, 
a canoe was found, at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the river, and twenty feet above high-water mark ; 
the canoe lay in a vertical position, about nine feet 
h(dow the surface, covered and surrounded hy fine sand, 
presenting traces of lamination, as if laid down in thin 
layers in a quiet sea. A few months ago the Glasgow 
newspapers announced the discovery of an ancient canoe 
deeply imbedded, in the neighbourhood of the Clyde, at 
Springfield, near Glasgow^. 

IVIr. Chambers, after noticing these remarkable dis- 
coveries, asks whether llio sandy deposits, in which the 
canod^ w'cre disco vucd, are such as the river, while 
pursuing in general its present level, could have laid 
down ? Three of these canoes were found within half 
a mile of each other, at an average distance of a quarter 
of a mile from the river, and where the ground 
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twenty -one feet above tide-mark. No river flood in 
the Clyde has over been known to reach within many 
feet of such a height ; and tlie laminated sands do not 
appear to be such a deposit as a river flood could bring 
to the spot. From all the evidence combined, Mr. 
Chambers comes to a conclusion that, at one period, 
the Firth of Clyde was a sea several miles wide at 
Glasgow, covering the site of the present lower districts 
of tlic city, and receiving the waters of the river not 
lower than Bothwell Bridge; and moreover that the 
banks were at that time inhabited by men to whom 
* tlie fashioning of canoes from the trunks of trees was 
familiar. TIow many ages may have rolled by since 
that remote period, we cannot even guess. 

•Vhether or not Mr. Chambers’s ingemious specula- 
tion may be borne out by future researcbos, it is ccrtaiti 
that this belt of flat ground close to the river has been 
an important adjunct to Glasgow. Tlic formation of 
(juays, wharfs, and basins ; the construction of bridges 
aiToss the rivcT ; the maintenance of easy communica- ! 
lion between ships and warehouses, — all are aided by ! 
the Icvd (haraetcr of the ground at this spot. 

Taking Glasgow in its extreme limits, it extends 
about three miles fnjm (‘ast to we^t ; while the north 
and soutli distance from St. Uollox to Eglintoii is about 
two miles. We can follow botli banks of the river 
almost uninterruptedly, from llutberglcn Bridge to 
bel.jw the liarbonr, a distance of three? nr four miles. 
'There is scarcely another instance in the kingdom of 
such a wide extent of fine river frontage. General views 
of the town arc given from St. Uollox (Cut, 
and from Uutherglen Bridge. 

Gentility travels w'cstward. Wliether tlierc is some 
occult charm in the wTst, wc eaiiiiot .say; but certain 
it is that llu* “ west-end” of most of our towns is lite- 
rally llie west end. As the merchant and the irianu- j 
I'actnrer and the shopkeeper get on in life, and have 1 
their suburban villas as a reward for their labours, so 
tlo wc find them, more frequently than otherwise, turning 
I the face westward from their “ place of business.” It 

i is so in London ; it is so at Birmingham ; it is so at 

Newcastle and at Leeds ; it is so at Bristol ; it is so at 
(Glasgow and at Edinburgh. If we follow the history 
of past events at Glasgow, we find that the germ of the 
town was in the line of street leading southward from 
the Cathedral to the river, by way of the High Street 
and the Saltmarket. In and contiguous to this line arc i 
all the oldest buildings cf Glasgow : every year dimi- 
nishes the number, for ** improvements ” are sad de- j 
struct! VOS of the old and time-worn ; but still there is | 
enough left to show what was the licart of Glasgow in 
by-gone times — in the times of the Nicol Jarvies and 
the Hob Roys. At the pt>int of junction between the 
Saltmarket and High Street (Engraving), we may place ! 
^ the centre of the town, from whence proceeds eastward ' 
the long street of Gallowgate, and westward the Tron- 1 
gate, which is continued by the fine long Argyle Street 
to the western extremity of the city. The further these 
, Streets are westward of the Saltmarket, the more recent 

1 do we find the period of their erection to have beent * 
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When wc go northward of the main artery, through I 
Trongate and Argylc Street, we find the same fact still 
more observable. 'Die streets which originally formed 
the “west-end” for the old town are now given up 
to the inerehrints and bankers and warehousemen ; 
while the old town has bcconni of humbler note, and 
the ])rivat(* dwellings of the merchants and manufac- 
turers .stretch out far westward, over the districts of 
Jilythswood, Woodsicle, and Garm^tt Hill, which were 
thirty years ago entirely market-gardens and corn- 
fields. ICastward of the original High Street, or old 
town, the .streets are almost invariably of a humble 
character, whether old or new ; so that wc find the 
fil.'isgow men, like the Americans, “go a-head” hy 
going w'estward. 

South of the river the streets prcsimt fewer mato 
rials for in.'iking such comparisons. The south side 
is altogctlu r an ajipend.'igc to tlie north : it is inucli 
.smaller, much newer, and for the most part has only 
of late been hroiiglit within municipal connection with 
Glasgow. It consists of streets, hninching out from 
the south hank of the Clyde, and extending «as far into 
tlie open country as people can be found to iuluibit the 
houses ; and of a few streets crossing those pretty much 
at right angles. The streets arc for the most part devoid 
of interesting buildings, unassociated with historical 
events, and (with a few fine exceptions) of a humble 
character. The grcatiT part of what wo sliall have to 
say concerning Glasgow, therefore, will relate to the 
district northward of the river. 

The streets of Glasgow are many cnotigh, and long 
enough, to make a Londoner wi.sh that omnilmses and 
such like appliance's were more numerous. This is a 
kind of luxury that Scottish townsfolk do not much 
indulge in. There are tlie conveyances which go out 
of the town at certain hours of the day, to neighbouring 
villages ; and there are raihvay omnibuses to meet ilie 
li.dns ; hut the extraordinary amount of accommodation 
which is afforded in London hy the passage of convey- 
ances every minute in the day in so many directions, 
almost spoils one for the less gigantic arrangements of 
other towns. In the main arteries of London the omni- 
huscs form a notable proportion of all the vehicles seen ; 
in other towns they form hut a small proportion. 
Oiunihuscs apart, however, th.e streets of Glasgow are 
full of liveliness and nctivit). An incessant stream is 
passing through the fine ?ast and west artery formed 
hy the 'I'rongule and Argyle Street ; and a stream little 
less dense, though of a somewhat different grade, flows 
ah)ng the older route of Saltinarket and High Street. 
Many of the striots which branch out of Argyll Street 
towards the luuth are fine and noble avenues, lined 
with stone buildings of considerable elegance. Queen 
Str 'i'l and i^ucha)>an Street’ arc especially notable in 
this i\ s[)cct. The quadrangle — hounded hy George 
Stri'cL and George Sipiare, on the north ; Caiulleriggs 
Strc> n fh '* st ; Hope Street on the west ; and the 
Trongate and Argylc S ictt on the south, — contains 
withi.. . a large proportion of the host buildings and 
of ill most important commercial ostahlishmcnts of 


Glasgow. There is one street — Ingram Street — stretch- / 

ing across part of this quadrangle from cast to west, 
with the noble Exchange terminating the vista at its i 
western end, which has hut fow parallels in the country 
for the architectural character exhibited by it. George 
Square — with its lofty Doric column surmounted hy a 
statue of Sir Walter Scott (whose plaid is unfortunately 
placed on the wrong arm), its bronze statue of Sir John 
Moore, hy Flaxman, and its bronze statue of Jamcb i 
Watt, hy Chan trey — is a noble quadrangle. , 

There is one feature that distinguishes the houses of ' 
Glasgow, as well as of Edinburgh, from those of most • 
English towns. They are nearly all built of stone. 
Near Edinburgh arc the abundant quarries of Craig- 
Icith, from which was procured nearly all the stone for 
the new town ; while in Glasgow there was a quarry still 
nearer to the centre of the town, and others have re- 
cently been opened in its neighbourhood. This material 
gives a cleaner and more cheerful effect to the fronts 
of the houses, than can belong to the dusky brown of 
London bricks ; and future centuries may perhaps tell 
us that it is also more durable. 

We do not say much about the lofty chimneys of 
Glasgow, until the factories come to be noticed ; but it 
is impossible even to think of a bird’s-eye view of this 
emporium, witlioiit liaving tlie magnificent St. llollox 
chimney in our thoughts. It is hard work to be poet- 
ical upon such sulijccts as smoker, and soda, and sulphur, 
and salt, and soap ; yet is the chimney of this va.st 
chemical establishment something beyond the pi(‘se 
of street-walking mortals. It is the land-mark uf 
Glasgow, as St, Paul’s is of London ; and being placed 
nearly on the highest point of the city, its altitude is still 
more enhanced. It is the first tiling .seen from a di.s- 
tance — (no : the smoke of it and its brother chimney;; 
is the first) ; and it is from a distance that it i.s best j 

viewed ; for so fine are its proportions, that few sjiec- ! 

tators can conceive real height when within a 
moderate distance from it. What then is this height? 

If a Londoner could conceive a building as lofty as 
St. Pancras ('lunch steeple placed upon another building 
as high as the top of Si, Paul’s Cathedral, the united 
height of both would scarcely equal that of this won- 
derful brick structure! And all for what? — to carry 
oir the smoke and gaseous residue incident to the | 
manufacture of chemical substances, in order that the 
atmosphere may not he deteriorated by admixture at 1 
a lower altitude ! Among those classes of society who 
are not to he deterred hy dillieulties, certainly our | 
nuinuf.icturers are not the least conspicuous. 

The Rise and Phooress of Glasgow'. I 

I 

Let us now, having seen how to get to Glasgow, and 
having taken a hasty glance at it as a whole, consider j 
wdiat arc the steps by whicli it lius risen to its present j 
eminence : wc shall thus be better able to understand j 
its notabilities afterwards. I 

There is very little need to go back beyond the 
times of St. Mungo, in the records of Glasgow; 
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even those times are dim and obscure enough. This 
St. Mungo, or Kentigern, is said to have been a grandson 
of Loth, king oLthe Piets, and to have been born about 
the year 516. lie has the credit of having founded a 
I church and sec at Glasgow ; but for a period of five 
hundred years afterwards the history of this see is a 
I perfect blank: it is supposed that the Danes demo- 
I iished both church and see. Soon after the Norman 
conquest of England the see was re-founded, and the 
• cathedral or church rebuilt; and we read from time 

! to lime, in the succeeding centuries, of the power 

I and influence of the bishops. One of them, a fine 

I old patriot in Edward the First’s time, steadily and 

boldly resisted all the encroachments of that ambitious 
' monarch ; for which he was thrown into prison, “ where 
he was allowed only sixpence per day for his own table, 
threepence for his u])per servant, one penny for his boy, 
ami three-halfpence for his chaplain, who celebrated 
mass for him during his confinement.” A battle 
between Wallace and Percy in the streets of Glasgow, 
in 1300; the destruction of the spire of the cathedral 
by lightning in 1387 ; the rebuilding of the great 
tower in 1108 ; and the raising of the see of Glasgow ' 
into an archbishopric about the end of the same cen- 
tury,— are among the events chronicled in the history 
of Glasgow before the time of the Refonnalioii. When 
the creation of the archbishopric took place, the pope’s 
nuncio examined all the relics and treasures deposited 
in the cathedral, among which we are told were — “ the 
image of our Saviour in gold ; the images of the Twelve 
I Apostles in silver ; a silver cross adorned with precious 

j stones, and a small piece of the wood of the cross of 

! our Saviour ; a silver casket, containing some of the 
I hairs of the blessed Virgin ; in a square silver cofler, i 
part of the scourges of St. Kentigern, our patron ; in | 
a crystal case, a bone of some unknown saint, and of 
Magdalene ; in a small phial of crystal, part of the 
! milk of the blessed Virgin Mary, and part of the 
I manger of Our Lord !” The see of Glasgow appears 
to have been in those days one of extraordinary splen- 
dour. 

At the Reformation the fine old cathedral was saved 
destruction; but the -temporal power of the pre- 
lates gradually diminished. Splendid as had been the 
see of the bishop, the town itself contained no more 
than 1,500 inhabitants down to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century ; but after the founding of the univer- 
sity, wbicli took place about that period, “ tlie popu- 
lation began to creep slowly down the hill upon which 
the cathedral stands ; and having reached the position 
of the present cross, it branched slightly east and w’est, 
forming portions of the streets now called Gallo wgatc 
and Trongate ; and as the raft of fishermen had sprung 
up among the people, Saltmarket-street was laid out 
tor the means of easy access to the river.” The towns- 
men gained municipal pow'er by slow steps. Previous 
to the reign of Janies I. of Scotland, the town was 
a burgh of barony, and governed by bailies nominated 
by the bishop : in 1450, James II. gave a charter, by 
which the town and patrimonies of the bishopric were 


erected into a regality. When the University was 
founded, the privileges granted to it greatly curtailed 
those of the townsmen ; but at the Reformation tlio 
independent power of the townsmen became much 
increased. 

It was at Glasgow that the great meeting of the 
ecclesiastical Synod of 1638 was held; at which the. 
Scottish clergy boldly threw off the Episcopal yoke of 
England, refused to accept the Liturgy sent to them 
by Archbishop Laud, and commenced that struggle 
between the Episcopalians and the Covenanters whii h 
led to so many stirring events. Very soon after tliis 
a fire occurred, which almost consumed tlie city : hut 
this, after the first pressure of the eahimity was pnst, 
proved more an advantage than an injury ; for the 
wooden houses and narrow streets were replaced by 
stone buildings and wide thoroughfares, ’lowards the 
close of the same century, in 1693, Slezer spoke thus 
of Glasgow, in his * Theatriim Scotia* Glasgow 
is the most famous empory of all the west of Scotland. 
Notwithstanding that it is inferior to many in antiquity, 
yet if we respect the largeness of the city, tin' number 
and stateliness of its public and private buildings, its 
commerce with foreign nations, and the opulency of its 
inhabitants, it is the chief of all the cities in the king- 
dom [of Scotland] next to Edinburgh,” The period 
of the Union of the two kingdoms, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth eentury, is that to which wc must 
trace the modern history of Glasgow; for it was about 
that time that the vast commercial enterprizes of its 
citizens began to assume a national iinportanee. Wlmt 
those enterprizes were, will come under our notice in 
a later page. 

With regard to the state and appearance of Glasgow 
in the last century, we may content ourselves with aii 
extract from Sir Walter Scott, who, in his tale of 
* Rob Roy/ gives the following as a picture of Glasgow 
at the time which he has chosen for the period of that 
story: — “The dusky mountains of the Western High- 
lands,” l»c says, “ often sent forth wild(T tribes to 
frequent the marts of St. Mungo’s favourite city. 
Iloardcs of wild, shaggy, dwarfish cattle and ])ouies, 
conducted by Highlanders, as wild, as sliaggy, ami some- 
times as dwarfish as the animals they had in charge', 
often traversed the streets of Glasgow. Strangers 
gazed with surprise on the antique ami fantastic dress, 
and listrned to the unknown and dissonant sounds of 
their language ; while the mountaineers, armed, even 
wdiile engaged in this peaceful occupation, with musket 
and pistol, sw'ord, dagger, and target, stared with asto- 
nishment on the articles of luxury of which they knew 
not the use, and with an avidity which seemed some- 
what alarming on the articles which they knew and 
valued. It is always with unwillingness that t!ic 
Highlander quits bis deserts ; and at tbi.s early period 
it was like tearing a pine from its rock, to plant him 
elsewhere. . Yet even llien the mountain-glens were 
over-peopled, although thinned occasionally by famine 
or by the sword, and many of their inhabitants strayed 
down to Glasgow — there formed settlements, there 
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sought and found employment, although different 
! indeed from that of their native hills. This supply of 
a hardy and useful population was of consequence to 
the prosperity of the place, furnished the means of car- 
lying on the ft w manufactures which the town already 
boasted, and laid the foundation of its future prosperity. 
The exterior of the city corresponded with these pro- 
mising circumstances. The princi])al street was broad 
and important, decorated with public buildings, of an 
architecture rather striking than correct in point of 
taste, and running between rows of tall houses, built 
of stone, the fronts of which were occasionally richly 
, ornamented with mason-w^ork — a circumstance which 
I gave the street an imposing air of dignity and grandeur, 

' of which most Knglish towns arc in some measure 

I deprived, by the slight, uusiihstantial, and perishable 

' quality and appearance of the bricks with which they 
are construcled.” 

TiIK CaTIIEDKAL, AM) OTHEIl Iv CLI-.SIASTIC'AL 
13riM)iN(;s. 

The Cathedral is the kernel from whence (tlasgow 
has sprung; and to the calhedral must he given the 
first share of our attention in describing the (llasgow 
! of present times. Both spiritually and tangibly, the 
town spread from that hilly spot on which the cathedral 
stands. 

It is in truth a commanding position for a cahodral. 
The streets leading up to it from Hutcheson Bridge 
tare no longer the most prominent and mercantile in the 
} city; but they furnish a gradual ascent to the spot on 
I which the eathcdnil is built. All around this venerable 

I structure the appearance of things is such as would 

make an archa?ologi.st very dissatisfied ; nearly cvery- 
tliing is gone that tells of past ages. AVe Icarii that 
Bishop Cameron built his j)alaec adjacent to the ca- 
thedral, and that he caused each of his ihirly-two 
rectors to build a manse near it, in which he was to 
I reside. If we now look for the palace, or for the 
; thirty-two houses, or for the numerous other buildings 
■ w’hicli must have environed such a spot, we shall have 
i hut little return for our search. It is true that there 

I arc in Rotten-row^, in Diygate, and in two or three 

other neighbouring street^ a few' houses whose history 
I rvidenlly dates back three * r four centuries; yet they 
^ arc too few', and the liist(U*y of them loo uncertain, to 
, tell us much of (llasgow in its archiepiscopal limes, 
i 'I’he old cathedral has maintained its integrity won- 
derfully well, e»)n sideling the stormy scenes whieh 
ehurch matters have \.itnessed in Scotland. If IMc Ure, 
the historian of Glasgow', is correct in placing the time 
of its ercctloii in it is a monument well worthy 

of our attention ; bnt it is at the same time evident, 
from the prevailing eharaeivr of the architecture, that 
repeated additions and alun aliens were made in subse- 
I que.il 'jcntur^ps, Tim original plan does not seem to 
I have, been fully carried out; for notwithstanding the 
snccf r.s.vt additions made to it, the building still wants 
some of the elements of a complete cathedral. (Cut, 
page 195.) 

i 


The High Church” (the Glasgow inhabitants more 
frequently use this appellation than “ Cathedral”) is 
built upon a plot of ground about a hundred feet above 
the level of the Clyde. The greatest internal length 
of the building is about 320 feet ; the breadth 03 ; the 
height of the nave N.'l feet, and of the choir 90. It is 
supported by 147 pillars, and is lighted by 157 win- 
dows ; many of which, in the decorated style of pointed 
architecture, are of great beauty. There are indica- 
tions that the building was intended to have had the 
form of a cross; but .such is not its present form. It 
has no transepts ; or rather, there is on the south side 
j a projection which w'as long used as a place of scpul- 
; tiire, hut which is now conceived to have been intended 
as a transept : there is no such projection bn the north 
side. From the centre of the roof, where in most 
cathedrals the “crossing” would be, rises a beaiitiful 
tower, the .spire of which has an altitude of 22,5 feet 
above the floor of the choir. There is another tow'er 
rising to a much less height than the central or proper 
tow’cr. After the Reformation, when the form of Divine 
j service no longer required the magnificent vistas of the 
old cathedrals, the choir, or eastern division, w'as alone 
used as a church ; but as the wants of the Protestants 
increased, the western division, or nave, was also fitted 
upas a distinct churcl). The two churches thus formed 
obtained the names of the Inner and the Outer High 
Churches. By the erection of a new church in another 
part of Glasgow, this employment of the nave of the 
cathedral was afterwards dispensed with ; and there 
seems reason to hope tli.it llic venerable nave— arches 
and groined vaults of the interior will once again pn - 
seiit something lik(! their former appearance. 

Glasgow' Cathedral is the only existing specimen of 
that kind of sacred structure, still used, and in gocul 
condition, in Scotland, excepting that of Kirkw'all, in 
the Orkneys : all the others were more or less mutilated 
or destroyed at the Reformation. Scott puts into tin* 
mouth of the shrewd old Andrew Fairservicc, who 
accompanied Francis Osbaldistone to the cathedral, a 
speech on this subject, whieh has as much truth as 
oddity about it, “Ah! it’s a brave kirk — nano o’ 
ycre wbiginalcerics and curliwurlics and open stock 
h(‘ms about it — a’ solid, weel-joinled mason-wark, that 
will stand as lang as the warld, keep hands and gun- 
powlher aff it. It had ainaist a douncomc lang sync 
at the Reformation, when they pu’d down the Kirks 
of St. Andrew’s and Perth, and thcreawa*, to cleanse 
them o* Popery, and idolatry, and image worship, and 
surplices, and sic like rags o* the niuckle liiire that 
sittelh on .seven hills, as if anc w'as na braid enough for 
her auld hinder end. Sae the Commons o* Renfrew, 
and o* the Barony, and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they 
behoved to come into Glasgow ac fair morning, to try 
their hand on purging the High Kirk o’ Popish nick- 
nackets. But cownsmen o’ Glasgow', they were 
feared their auld edifice might slip the girths in gaim 
through siccan rough physic, sae they rang the common 
bell, and assembled the train- bands, wi’ lock o' drum. 
By good luck, the w'orthy James Rabat was Dean o* 
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Guild that year ; (and a good mason he was himscll, 
made him the keener to keep up the auld bigging ;) 
and the trades assc’inhled, aiid ofTercd downright battle 
to the Commons, rather than their kirk should coup 
the crans, as others had done elsewhere. It wasna for 
hive o’ Paperies- -na, na ! nane could ever say that o* 
the trades o’ Glasgow. Sac they sune came to an 
agreement to take a’ the idolatrous statues o* sants 
(sorrow be on them) out o’ the neuks. And sac the 
bits o’ stane idols were broken in pieces by Scripture 
warrant, and flung into the Molindinar burn, and the 
old kirk stood as crousc as a cat when the flaes arc 
kuimed afl’ her, and a* body was alike pleased. And I 
hac lieard wise folk say, that if the same had been done 
in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform would just hac 
been as pure as it is e’en now, and we wad hae mair 
Chrislian-liUe kirks.” Worthy Andrew then makes a 
very disrespectful allusion to the churches which ex- 
isted in Scotland in his day ; hut if he could see things 
as they now arc, he would find that a surpti>iiig num- 
ber of fine churches have been built within the last few 
years. 

One of the most interesting portions of Glasgow 
Cathedral is the crypt, which runs in solemn grandt ur 
beneath the choir. As the body of the building itself 
had been cut up into two churches to meet the wants 
of the inhabitants, so was this crypt brought into requi- 
sition fora similar purpose. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a portion of Glasgow was erected into a 
separate and distinct parish, to wd.ich the name of the 
Barony was given ; and as there was no church belong- 
ing to this parish, the crypt of the Cathedral was fitted 
up as a church, which bore the name of the Barony 
Church. The readers of * Rob Roy’ will recollect that 
one of the incidents of that tale was made to occur in 
this subterraneous church, and that Sir Walter Scott 
describes the place in the following way : — Conceive 
an extensive range of low-browcd, dark, and twilight 
vaults, such as are used for sepulchres in other conn 
tries, and had long been dedicated to the same purpose 
in this, a portion of which w’as seated with pews, and 
used us a church. The part of the vaults thus occu- 
pied, though capable of coutaiiiiiig a congregation of 
many hundreds, bore a Munll iiroportion to the darker 
and more extensive cavorm which yawned around what 
may be termed the inhabited sp.ice. In those waste 
regions of oblivion, dusty banners and tattered escut- 
cheons indicated the graves of those who were once, 
douhthss, ‘ Princes in Israel.* Inscriptions which 
could only he road by ilie painful antiquary, in lan- 
guage as ohsoh.'le as the act of devotional charity wdiicli 
they imp1(»rcil, invited the passengers to pray for the 
souls of those '.vh^se i.txlit s rested beneath.” The crypt 
was thus appropriated down to so laic a period as 1801, 
when a new chuieh was built for the congregation else- 
wi... r '. T-:»s ciiricius undcrgiouiul place consists of a 

dense colonnade of fc-hort pillars, which support low 
anVt : and is as unihankful a place for a preacher to 
pv.iir forth his voice in as can well be conceived. The 
length is 108 feet, the breadth 72 feet ; it is supported 


by 65 pillars, many of which measure as much in cir- 
cumference as in height — viz., 18 feet. A dim light 
enters in from about forty small windows. Mr. Rick- 
man estimates the architectural mciits of this crypt very 
highly : he says that it “ is not equalled by any other 
in the kingdom ; the piers and groins arc all of the 
most intricate character, the most beautiful design, and 
excellent execution.” 

Though the over-zealous Reformers of the sixteenth 
century did not seriously despoil the Cathedral, yet the 
mutations of later taste and the slow but surely-working 
hand of time, have greatly disfigured it in many parts ; 
and it has been an object of solicitude to restore this 
fine old building to something like its ‘former appear- 
ance. The matter is thus noticed in Black’s excellent 
‘ Guide through Glasgow’ (1851) : “ Having fallen of 
late years much into decay, the government, as cus- 
todien of the cathedral, has lately repaired and re- 
newed certain portions of the structure which had 
fallen into decay. The corporation of Glasgow granted 
£1000 towards this object; other public bodies also 
contributed, and a private subscription was made for 
ihe same laudable purpose. The repairs and restora- 
tions were entrusted to Edward Blore, Esq., an emi- 
nent architect and antiquarian ; and, from the skill 
iiid judgment with which they have been conducted, 
the whole structure now app:‘ars as perfect in all its 
details as when left by the last of the original woik- 
ineii. The general character and style of the orna- 
mental work are maintained with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, no deviation in the most minute particular 
»>eing allowed.” During the progress of the opera- 
tions several fragments of mouldings were found, 
which had been used as filling-up in some of the 
walls, of much older date lluin any part of the cathe- 
dral, thus proving the existence of a previous slruc- 
inre on or near the same site. These mouldings ate 
nf beaiitifnl design and workmanship. It is to Archi- 
l)ald Maclcllan, Esq., that Glasgow owes the main 
(•Iforts whic'h led to the restoration of the oathedr.il. 

The Bishop’s palace, or castle, which for ages stood 
near the Cathedral, was pulled down fifty years ago. 
The other churches of the city, with one exception, are 
not old enough to be venerable, and too much like other 
modern churches to claim any particular attention. The 
Barony Church, situated near the Cathedral, and built 
to accommodate the congregation which before occupied 
the crypt, is a very tasteless aftair. The larger among 
the modern churches, such as St. Andrew’s, St. Paurs, 
St. George’s, St. John’s, St. Enoch’s, &c., arc for 
the most part handsome and good-looking structures. 
The steeple of the Tron Church, or, as it is often 
called, the “ Laigh,” or liow Kirk, in contradistinction 
to the Cathedral, or “ High ” Kirk, is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the Trongate ; this w^as one 
those Scottish c>’*»»nhes whose altars were pulled down 
in 1592, in conformity with the council-order to “pure 
the kirk of all kynd of monuments of idolatrye.” 
was burnt down by aceident and immediately rebuilt, 
about fifty years ago. The Roman Catholic Churclf, 
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on the north bank of tlie Clvcle, is one of the largest 
and finest modern churches in Scotland. Eight years 
ago, before the *‘Free Church” agitation commenced, 
there were no fewer than eighty-six churches and 
chapels in Glasgow, containing sitting accommodation 
for nearly a hundred thousand persons. The number 
must now bo greatly increased, as will he evident to 
any one who is familiar with the recent course of 
church discussions in Scotland. In 1778 a Gaelic 
chapel was opened in Glasgow, where the Highlanders 
niiglit liear service in their own language. There are 
now three Gaelic chapels. 

TuJi University, and other Educationai. 

Buii.oings. 

Next to the Cathedral, the University is, on many 
accounts, the most noteworthy building in the city. It 
was about the year HoO lliat an application was made 
to the Pope for a bull to establish a University ; and 
eight years afterwards a member of the house of Hamil- 
ton bequeathed four acres of ground and some houses, 
to aid in this object. 'I’lie establishment was in tlic 
first instance possessed of very humble means ; the 
buildings were at first situated on the soiUli side of a 
still existing street, called Rotten Row ; and the ‘ Uni- 
versity purse,* consisted only of some small perquisites 
payable on conferring degrees, and the patronage of a 
few chaplaincies* The bequest of Lord Hamilton laid 
the foundation for a career of much greater prosperity. 
At the time of the Reformation, however, the Univer- 
sity received a shock which almost beggared it ; and it 
was not till 1577 that, under the auspices of King 
James VI., it regained its former position. A new and 
\aluahlc charter, new estates granted by the Crown, 
and repeated bequests from private individuals, gradu- 
ally made it an establishment of great importance. A 
temporary depression occurred at the time of the reli- 
gious disputes in Scotland, soon after the Restoration 
of Charles II. ; but in 1093, a new disposition of its 
revenues laid the foundation of a career of prosperity 
wincli lias never since suffered any material reverse. 
(Cuts, page 198.) 

The buildings belonging to the University, like the 
privileges and emoluments of the establishment, have 
grown up to their present importance by degrees : they 
I occupy a large area of ground near the upper end of 
the east side of High Street. Whatever may have been 
the state of things in past times, the locality seems very 
little in harmony with such a structure at the present 
day. Nearly all the better class of inhabitants have 
left the vicinity for places farther west ; and the most 
! striking social feature near the gates of the University 
is the frightful number of “ Whiskey shops” that meet 
the eye. Without the gates are poverty and drink ; 
within are quiet and learning. The buildings comprise 
five quadrangles or open courts, bounded by the various 
rooms and offices belonging to the Institution. The 
kull, the class-rooms, the library, the museum, and the 
houses of the professors, occupy a large area of ground. 
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The library was founded almost as early as the Uni- 
versity itself, and now contains a valuable collection of 
60,000 or 70,000 volumes. The Hunterian Museum 
is a highly interesting feature. In the year 1781 Dr. 
William Hunter, a celebrated Scottish physician, and 
brother to the still more celcbrateil John Hunter, be- 
queathed to the University a collection which had cost 
him £60,000 to amass, or which at least was valued at 
that amount. It consisted of hooks, coins, paintings, 
and anatomical preparations. He al.^o gave £8000 for 
the erection of a building to contain the treasures. 
Many additions have been since made ; and the public 
arc admitted on payment of a small fee. The Museum 
is an isolated building on one side of one of ihe quad- 
rangles, and is a handseiiie addition to the rest. On 
the upper floor is an octagonal saloon with four recesses. 
This is occupied in a very miscellaneous w-ay, with 
minerals, books, shells, Hindoo paintings, illuminated 
breviaries of the ch.-venth and sii])seqneiit centuries, 
copies of the earliest printed books by Caxlon, and 
other curiosities. It contains statues and busts of 
Watt, by Cliantrey ; of Gavin Hamilton, by llewetsoii; 
and of Thuinas ('ampbell, by Rally. The autographs 
deposited there are cm ions ; one of them is a certificate, 
signed by Messrs. Constable, Folhcrgill, and Price, in 
1779, whereby they undertake to provide £25 a year 
for tlirce years to Dr. Priestley, to enable him to con- 
duct bis experiments on air. On the ground floor of 
the Museum is a collection of minerals, fossils, coins, 
stuffed birds, and animal tusks ; a model of the Cathe- 
dral, ten feet long ; and a few niek-naeks, among which 
is a shirt w'ovcn in one piece by a Paisley u'caver, 
without seam, sewing, or joining of any kind. Beneath 
is the anatomical imiseiim, the most valuable part of 
the collection, and the one to which Hunter had directed 
his chief attention. 

The University consists in effect of two corporate 
bodies, or establisliments, one within another — the Uni- 
versity and the College. The. first is vested with the 
pow'ei* of granting degrees ; tlie si.’cund is an educational 
establish men t. The University, as a separate body, 
consists of a lord chancellor, a lord rector, a dean, a 
principal, the professors, and lecturers. The office of 
lord-chancellor is almost wholly an honorary one ; it 
is for life, and has been long bt ld by I lie Dukes of 
Montrose : almost the only active duty performed by this 
high otfic'al is to confer degrees on persons found qua- 
lified by the senate. The lord rector is an officer of 
much more active powers ; he is the guardian of the 
statutes, privileges, and discipline of the University ; 
he is elected annually by the dean, principal professors, 
and matriculated students. These students are classi- 
fied in a curious way, not observable in any of our 
other Universities. 'I'liey are classed into four Nations, 
called respectively, Naiio (Uotliana sive Clijdcsdalia!, 
Nafio Alhnnur^ Natio Londouiaim sive Thcridalitv^ 
and Natio Rolhseiana, liach Naiio consists of tlie 
students who were born in a particular part of tlie 
country, strictly defined in the books of the University 
In voting for a lord-rector, each Nation first decides 
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among its own body, and the majority then constitutes 
one vote in a second election : if in this second election 
the four votes arc equally divided, the former lord- 
rector has the castiiig-vot(*. This otiice lias oddly 
enough become almost a test of jiolitical party in the 
University ; for the candidates and the election have 
often borne quite as much relation to Whiggism and 
'foryisin as to literature and science. Since 1820, the 
lord-rectorship has been filled by Lord Jellrey, Sir 
Janies Macintosh, Lord Jkougham, Thomas Campbell, 
tlic Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Cock burn, I-.ord 
Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James (jraham, the 
.Marquis of Brcadalbane, Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. Ruther- 
ford, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Mure, who at pre- 
sent holds that office. The J^rincipal superiiitemls in 
person the whole internal arrangcnuMits of the Uni- 
versity. The Professors are classed into four Faculties 
— Arts, Theology, Law, and Medicine : they com- 
prise CoIli’(/e Professors, whose office is of ancient 
standing, and constitutes them members of the faculty ; 
and Reyius Professors, whose office has been more re- 
(•(?ntly foundi.'d and enilow(*d by tlie Crown, and con- 
stitutes them members of tlie Senate. The Faculty 
has the maiiagc*mciit of the estate’s and revemu’s of the 
University ; the Senate siiperintcmds all other matters, 
'fhere are twenty-two Professors, who are paid partly 
hy salary, and partly by foes from students. I'he 
students are divided into io(jati and non-togaii : the 
togati wear a scarlet gown, and arc required to attend 
the College Chapel on Sundays ; the non-togati are re- 
'?lricted neither in their dress nor in their tittendance 
on worship. 

At one period there was a botanic garden attached 
til and situated behind the University ; and there was 
also an astronomical observatory at the service of tlm 
Ihdfesbor of Natural Philosophy ; but these were 
.'ulccted by the prevailing westward tendency : both 
arc removed, and both arc no^v to be found beyond the 
w<'stcrrimost verge of the city. The position of the 
lu’w observatory is a very tinfe one*, commanding an 
extensive and uiiinteiTupted view, and undisturbed by 
tl;.’ noise of a busy town ; and the new botanic garden 

in its immediate vicinity. 

In the publications of the Maitland (<lub lliere is a 
curious paper respecting the establishment of a printing- 
press and bookseller’s shop in connexion with the 
University, It was a proposal, printed in 17 L3; and 
it gives a curious insight into the literary condition of 
Clasgow at that time. The WTitcr of the proposal 
s.iys: — “It is needless to shew how' necessary and 
advantageous a well- furnished shop, with hooks, papier, 
pens, ink, &c., or a printing-press within the Univer- 
will be, or to observe that no Learned Society has 
f'Ver flourished to any piitch without those helps. The 
common practice of all famous Semin arie.s of Learning 
makes this matter of fact evident ; and our own expe- 
rience here sufficiently confirms whatever can be said 
m its favour : every day teaches us what difficulty there 
IS to get the books that are absolutely necessary for 
ihe scholars of all sorts, and how much we arc imposed 


upon tvlten ive geit 7 ”*, And as to u printing-press, the 
single consideration of our being obliged to go to Kil. j 
[Edinburgh] in order to gett one sheet right printed, i 
makes out the absolute necessity of one. In order to 
have the University Avell accommodated with books, 
and a printing-press, it is proposed that befoie the next 
session of the College there shall be a w'ell-furnish’d I 
shop erected, wdth books of all sorts, pap)er, paper- 1 
books, pens, ink, ink-horns, sealing wax, and all other 
things sold cither in .a bookseller’s or stationer’s shop : j 
as also, that some time within four years after Whil- 
suiulay next there shall be a ])rinting-press creeled, 

Avith necessary founts and oilier materials for jirint- 
ing Hebrew', Greek, and I.atin.” Then follows an 
enumeration of the terms and conditions on which the 
University should make a bargain wdth any one who 
should fill the office of bookseller and printer, ’riie 
time was not yet come when Robert and Andrew’ Foulis 
produced their beautiful and fur-famed specimens of 
typography; nor was the lime arrived when Glasgow 
could boast its newspaper. 

W(? had occasion in a former page to speak of the 
bold railway jirocccdings around Glasgow ; and we 
have iiow to speak of railway audacity that rises almost 
to the .sublime. Will the reader believe that a Com- 
pany proposed to buy up the entire University, to pull 
every vestige to the ground, to build another and finer 
structure far out in the west, and to appropriate the 
present site as a railway-station t Among the huge 
number of bills whicli received Parliamentary sanction 
in 1810 was one for the ‘ Gla.sgow, Airdrie, and Monk- 
land Railway ;* the object of Avhich is to establish j 

several points of connexion between the Caledonian, I 

Clydesdale, and Edinburgh Railways ; to connect Glas- ! 
gow'with the iron and coal district near Airdrie; and lo j 
form a railway-terminus near the High Street of (ilas. ! 
gow. One of the features of the plan was to appro- 
priate the site of the University, as above noticed, and 
negotiations were entered into Avith that view ; but the 
ardour which marked all these matters has considerably 
cooled : a ‘ wet blanket’ has been thrown over many a 
pr«)jccl ; and it is not yet certain whetlier lids gigantic 
plan Avill be carried out. 

GluNgoAvis notill-supplied with educational establish- 
menlsof a high character, besides its venerable Univer- 
sity. The High School, or Grammar School owes its 
oligiii to 'i date even more remote tlian the University. 

The present building is situated iu Montrose Street. 

The kind of education imparted, the sort of funds by 
Avliieh the sehool is supported, and the mode of ma- 
naging those funds, is pretty .similar to Avhat is observ- 
able in most of the English Grammar Schools. 

The Andersonian Institution or University Avas ' 

founded by Mr. John Anderson, Avbo Avas Professor of j 

Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow in ] 

1795. Tlie object was chiefiy the promotion of phy- j 

.sical science ; and the founder so made his arrange- i 

incuts, that the citizens of Glasgow' generally have an 
excellent control over tlie institution. Class-rooms, 
a lecture* room, a library, a museum, and a collection 
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of apparatus, are provided ; and the Institution has 
done much during half a century to spread scientific 
knowledge at Glasgow. Dr. Garnet, Dr. Birkbcck, 
and Dr. Urc were in succession tlie chief teachers or 
lecturers. The present building, situated in George 
Street, was formerly the Grammar School ; it was pur- 
chased for Anderson’s University, and considerably 
enlarged and improved in 1828; within its walls a 
most extensive routine of scientific and literary tuition 
is given, which, being available to the citizens at a very 
low fee, is well attended. The Mechanics* Institution, 
in Hanover Street, is an establishment of a somewhat 
similar, hut less important kind. 

Jlcfore the Free Kirk rupture of 1843, there was a 
Normal School at Glasgow : now there arc two. Glas- 
gow had, W'c believe, the honour of establishing the 
first Normal seminary in Scotland. It was established 
in 1837, by the Glasgow Educational Society, for the 
education of schoolmasters and teachers ; and it has 
always been conducted on a highly liberal and benefi- 
cial system. When the Free Kirk became established, 
a separate Normal School for that section of the Church 
was determined on ; and both Schools now exist within 
a short distance of each other, at the north-west part of 
the town. 

The Blind Asylum, situated near the Cathedral, is 
one of the most admirably managed of the benevolent 
institutions of Glasgow. Due in the first instance to 
Mr. Leitch, who bequeathed a sum of money neces- 
sary for its foundation, it owes nearly all its efficiency 
to the indefatigable exertions of the late Mr. John 
Alston, who devoted the almost undivided labours 
of twenty years to tlie advancement of the object he 
had so much at heart. In 1886, he succeeded in 
producing a specimen of raised printing in Roman 
characters, for the use of the blind ; he next printed 
the New Testament and several bmallar works, in the 
same manner ; and at last, in 1840, he completed his 
gigantic enterprise of printing an entire Bible in this 
manner. This remarkable work consists of fifteen large 
quarto volumes : the letters are about a quarter of an 
inch high, and are all of Oiein capitals; they are 
stamped, without ink, on one side of the paper, so as 
to leave an impression on the other side sufficiently 
protuberant to be felt by the finger. The Institution 
printed 200 copies of the Old Testament, and 250 
copies of the New ; making nearly 3,300 volumes in 
the whole edition. The Bible contains rather more 
than 3000 pages, with 37 lines to a page ; and nearly 
14,000ll)s. of paper were used in the edition. The 
composing, the printing, the correcting — all were done 
within the Asylum. There is also adopted an excellent 
system of leaching giegraphy, writing, arithmetic, and 
music — ail by raised characters. The inmates, whose 
clean and intelligent but sightless countenances, show 
ho\s ''.et.ively their thoughts are kept in exercise, are 
induslriously employc<i on small articles of manufac- 
ture, tie ^ale of which assists in providing funds for 
the institution. Baskets, mats, twine, mattresses, rugs, 
sa.ks, netting, knitting, and various other articles, are 


made within the Institution. The buildings are plain 
and unpretending : the revenues admit of no luxuries ; 
and something better than luxury reigns throughout — 
kindness. 

The literary and scientific and educational establish- 
ments of Glasgow, besides those we have enumerated, 
are very numerous : they do not present themselves to 
the eye with architectural adornment, hut they carry 
their influence down pretty deeply into society, — per- 
haps more so than in most of our English towns. 

The Court House, and other Municipal 
Buildings. 

The buildings connected with the municipal and 
county affairs of Glasgow arc such as generally meet 
the eye in our principal cities. Glasgow has consoli- 
dated its powers in these matters by slow steps. It 
was made what is called a “ burgh of barony” so early 
as 1180. It was made a “royal burgh” in 1611 ; and 
in 1601 it was placed on a level with Edinburgh in 
respect to the privilege of electing its owm provost and 
officers. The executive consisted of the lord provost, 
three haillics, the dean of guild, the deacon convener, 
and the treasurer; hut in 1801 the number of haillics 
was increased to five. The council had much of the 
leaven of a sclf-clccted body till the Municipal Reform 
arrangements were made ; hut since then it has been 
an openly elected assembly. The three suburbs of 
Gorhals, Calton, and Anderston had, until a few 
years ago, a kind of semi-municipal existence : they 
were independent of Glasgow in some matters, and 
dependent in others. Gorhals, comprising the whole 
of Glasgow south of the Clyde, w'as divided for police 
purposes into the five districts of Gorhals, Hutchcsoii- 
towD, Lauricston, Tradcston, and Kingston. Calton, 
forming the eastern suburb of Glasgow, was a burgh 
of barony ; hut the v2|rious names of High Calton, 
Low Calton, Barrowfickl, Bridgeton, and Camlachie, 
have long been given to the widely scattered districts 
lying east and south-east of the old city. Anderston 
lies westward of the city : as a burgh of barony it had 
defined limits ; hut the various districts and estates of 
Anderston, Stobeross, Lancefield, Brownfield, and Fin- 
nieston make up the wide and still -extending line of 
buildings contiguous to the north bank of the Clyde, 
and advancing farther and farther west. Towards the 
north and north-west, in like manner, villages and 
manors arc gradually being absorbed into the 
vortex. BJytliswood, Woodside, and Port Duiidas, 
all now form contiguous parts of Glasgow'. In 1846 
a step was made towards consolidating and simplifyhig 
these varied burghal privileges. An Act of Parliament 
w'as passed, wliich abrogated most of the separate 
burghal privileges of the suburbs, and united those 
suburbs more intimately and advantageously witli 
Glasgow itself. 

Most of the official municipal buildings were grouped 
into one large spot, at ^he point where tlie Saltniarket 
joins East Clyde Street, on the north bank of the river. 
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ITiey comprised a Council Chamber, the Town Clerks* I 
I Offices, the Justiciary Court House, and the Gaol. The I 
! ancient gaol of the burgh — that to which we are intro- 
; duced by Ilob Roy and Baillie Nicol Jarvie and tlie 

! ‘Dougal creature,* — was situated at the corner of tlie 

Trongatc and the High Street; and in front of it cri- 
minals used to be executed. Such was the state of 
tilings from 1G27 to 1814; but in the latter year the 
old ‘ Tolbooth,* as it was called, was taken down, and 
• the new' buildings erected at the foot of the Salimarket. 

i There is indeed one relic still left of the Tolbooth, viz., 

I 

; the steeple, or tower, with its oddly-shaped scpuiro bat- 
i tlcmcnts and pyramidal pinnacles : it is not n'lnarkable 
for architectural beauty ; but it is worth preserving as 
a curiosity, especially in a city where the old is so 
rapidly giving w'ay to the new. 

The new buildings to which we have alluded have a 
fa9ade and portico modelled alter the l^arthcnon at 
Athens ; but, as in many other similar cases, the clas- 
sical correctness of the exterior w'as not accompanied 
by an adequate degree of convenience within ; for the 
internal arrangements wen* found to be small and in- 
ct'ininodious : and the gaol is not in acconlance with 
the improved modern ideas of prison discipline. These 
circumstances, and the enormous increase of the popu- 
lation, led to the construction of a fine large body of 
buildings in the heart of the city, in Wilson Street, 
Here the arrangein(*nts arc planned for a wide extent 
both of county and munieipal business; and the struc- 
ture in the Saltmarket is now appropriated as the 
Supreme Criminal Court, or, as it is called, Justiciary 
Court, and Local Court House. 

The City and County llridcw ell is one of the largest 
if not the most beautiful public building in Glasgow'. It 
is situated between the College and the Cathedral, and 
I consists of a group of buildings in a sort of Nurman 
style, comprising a rotunda and four radiating wings. 
The plan embraces the modern system of supervision : 
and the institution is said to he one of the best managed 
in the kingdom. The prisoners average from dOO to4U0 
at all times ; their education is attended to ; and so well 
:wc the industrial arrangements managed, that the pri- 
soners pay very nearly for tl:e whole of their maintenance. 

Some of the charitable institutions of Glasgow are 
w'orthy of especial notice. The Lunatic Asylum is 
one of these. About the year 1810 the foundatiou- 
I stone of a line large building was laid for this purpose, 

I at the northern margin of the city, near the spot where 

I the principal station of the Caledonian Railway will 

I shortly be. The building consists o: an octagonal centre, 

whence spring four wings of three stories each ; and 
■ over the octagon is a fine dome. The building, taken 
as a whole, is one of the MO^t imposing and conspicuous 
in Glasgow ; but the streets and factories approached 
by degrees so close to it, that the “ busy hum of men** 
began to interfere with the (^uict necessary for such an 
j institution. Hence arose a new arrangement, whereby 

I the Town’s Hospital was to come into possession of 

I this building; and a new Lunatic Asylum was to be 

! built about three miles to the west of Glasgow. This 


arrangement has been carried out within the last few 
years: the former Lunatic Asylum is now the Town’s 
Hospital ; and the new Asylum in the west is one of the 
most splendid public buildings in and around Glasgow ; 
it contains upwards of 500 patients, not one of whom has 
been for years under any personal restraint. 'I’lic former 
Tow'n’s Hospital, close to the Clyde, was built rather 
more than a century ago, under the designation of the 
Charity Workhouse ; and was originally intended as 
an asylum both for the aged and infirm, and for destitute 
children. It afterwards ceaseil to be occupied as an 
Orphan Asylum ; and under the designation of the 
Town’s Hospital, and supported by an assessment on 
the inhabitants, it became wholly an asylum for the 
aged and iiifinn. This building was purchased by the 
Caledonian Railway Company, and its site will form 
a portion of tl»eir terminus when their line crosses the 
Clyde, as noticed in a preceding page. 

Glasgow is not wanting in those niiniherless institu- 
tions whose object is a kind solicitude for the welfare 
of the erring, the sick, and the poor. The House of 
Refuge, situated in the eastern part of the town, is a 
receptacle for juvenile oflenilers, who arc sent thither 
to avoid the contamination of a gaol. The Royal In- 
firmary, occupying part of the site of the old Rishop*s 
Palace, is another line institution : an ornament to the 
town in respect to its external architecture, and well- 
managed in respect to its defined object. Hutcheson’s 
Hospital, (it is a curious coincidence that the finest 
hospital in Edinburgh — excepting, perhaps, Ueriot’s— 
and the finest liospital in Glasgow have the same name j 
both were founded by the private purse of persons 
having the name of Hutcheson,) situated in Ingram 
Street, is a handsome modern building : the original 
and plainer structure having been superseded as the 
funds of the charity imjirovcd. It was founded by two 
brothers about a century ago ; and having been well 
managed, the estates have become valuable. The re- 
venues are applied to the support of a number of old 
men and women, and to the clothing and educating of 
the sons of decayed citizens. 

Many of the other institutions of the city, partly 
supported by municipal funds, and partly by individual 
subscriptions, partake of that general character which 
is observable in most of o>ir large towns : a few arc 
architectural ornaments to the town ; while others are 
noticeable only for the good which passes within. Ihe 
Sick Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the High- 
land Society of Glasgow, and the various minor cha- 
rities, would all call fin* a meed of praise if the present 
object were to give in detail a picture of Glasgow. 

! Tiik Exchange, and otiikr Commerciat. Buildings. 

I The reader may well expect that in such a vast in- 
dustrial city as Glasgow the buildings connected with 
commercial matters are not among the least deserving 
of notice. The rise of coloni.d trade in the last century, 

, the rise of the cotton manufacture, of the iron manu- 
facture, of ship-building, and engineering — all have 
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I rendered necessary a large and well-conducted system 
' of commercial establishments. It is this feature which 

I mainly distinguishes the present central part of the 

town. If W'c take Queen Street as a centre (tind it is 
nearly so both topographically and virtually) wc shall 
find that the principal commercial establishments are 
grouped around it, and within a short distance from it. 

There are but very few British towns that can boast 
of so sumptuous a Commercial Exchange as Glasgow. 
The building itself, and the whole of the structures 
iinincdiately surrounding it, are, both in their external 
architecture and general arrangement, a most creditable 
ornament to the city. I'he Exchange is an isolated 
building. Its principal front is in Queen Street, o]»po- 
i site the end of Ingram Street ; it has a western front 
visible from Buchanan Street, and its north and south 
I fronts open into paved avenues. There is a fine portico 
I in Queen Street, over which is a beautiful lantern-tower ; 
and in front is a bronze equestrian statue of the JIukc 
of Wellington — somewhat misplaced, both architec- 
turally and comniereially. The portico gives entrance 
* to tlie great room of the l^xchange, which is IdO 
feet long, (jO in width, and iiO high. This serves 
both as an ICxchange and a News Room, and is ahun- 
I dantly supplied with newspapers from all parts of the 
world. The first place of this kind in Glasgow was 
the Tontine Hotel, which was built in 17Sl,on the 
tontine system, in the Trongah? : it was intended partly 
as a hotel, and partly as a news and coffee-room ; and 
it has over since been occupied as such ; but as the 
wealth of Glasgow increased, the merehants required 
1 inoie ample accommodation ; and a sum of no less than 
Jb*(iO, ()()() was subscribed, about twenty years ago, for 
the erection of the present magnificent Exchange and 
News Room. The whole structure is in the Coiinthian 
style. The portico at the east front -is octostyle, and 
three columns in depth, giving it a very noble character. 
Half way along each side of the building the windows 
' are separated by pilasters ; but in the remaining half 

' tlicre is a row of Corinthian columns standing out de- 

tached from the walls. The whole building is placed 
; in the midst of a splendid open area, lined on the m)rlh 
I and south with iniiform ranges of stone buildings, occu- 
pied as ware-rooms, olliees, and shops. Two Doiie 
arches, betwixt which is placed tiie Koyal Bank of 
Siotland, give access to this opej) area iVoni Buchanan 
'• Street. 

’J'lu iv are two clubs in Glasgow', partaking somewhat 
of the character of the Condon elul)S — the Western 
(’lub and the Ujiion Club. Beth have handsome stone 
buildings for their eluh-houses, and both consist of 
se-veral luindr»'d members, wbo pay entrance-fees and 
' annual substriptions, and both have an internal eco- 
nomy corresponding with the generality of buildings 
of this description. 

Soire of the most superb buildings in Glasgow' are 
the Banks. Hero, as m Edinburgh, nearly all the 
banking ' sr )blishmer.ts aic joint-stock undertakings; 
and ii has become almost a matter of pride and emula- 
tion .o have their banking-houses not only commodious 


w'ithiii but architectural without. The Bank of Scot- 
land, the British Linen Company's Bank, the City of 
Glasgow Bank, the Commercial Bank of Scotland, the 
Royal Bank, the Clydesdale Banking Company, the 
Union Bank of Scotland, the Western Bank, the 
National Bank of Scotland — these, and many others, 
are mostly fine stone buildings, situated in the prin- 
cipal streets, and aiding to give a sumptuous character 
to the district which contains them. The Union Bank 
of Scotland, in Ingram Street, is built after the model 
of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. Ihe Royal 
Bank is the institution in lOxchange Square, alluded 
to above. 

The markets of Glasgow, like those of Edinburgh, 
are below the standard of those now possessed by the 
chief English tow'ns : whether they are efficient or not, 
the buyers and sellers must determine ; but they are 
not externally ornamental or architectural. (Jlasgow* 
possesses two or three good bazaars, in which the usual 
knick-knacks of such places are kept, and the usual 
arcade-strollers are met w'ith. As for the shops in the 
principal streets, they follow' the same barometer which 
indicates w'ealth in other matters. Where the w'ealthy 
purchasers resort, there the shojis are elegant and tin* 
disjday atlraelivc; where pence prevail more than 
pounds, there less show, less costliness, and we may 
add less ekanliness, arc visible. Some of the shops in 
Trongate, Argyle, Queen, and Bucliarian Streets, rival 
all except tin; very first class of our London shops. 
For the character of (he liouses in Saltmarket, see Cut, 
page 

Ill the north-west part of Glasgow', near the com- 
modious station of the Caledonian Railway, is a group 
of buildings which it is pleasant to notice, whether we 
call it coniinereial, or civic, or honorary. It is the 
‘ Cleland Testimonial,* One of the most active men 
in Glasgow during the present century, for everything 
that could eontribulo to tlk? moral and mateiial welfare 
of the town, was Dr. Cleland; and the citizens, in 
subscribed To, 000, to bo expended in the con- 
stnielioii of a liaiidsome group of bouses, which should 
descend as an heir-loom to the family of Dr. Cleland. 
It was an idea at once graceful and generous. 

Thc|jj^i are one or two points of discomfort tliat meet 
us ill the poorer streets of Glasgow. We do not mean 
merely the discomforts that meet the eye (and the nose) 
in the narrow wyiids of the city; but the disheartening 
thoughts (hat are likely to he engendered by the slate of 
society. The extent to wliich spirit-drinking has spread 
among the working-classes of Glasgow, is beyond all 
reason and moderation. licaving tee-totalisni and tem- 
perance pledges, and so forth, wholly out of the question, 
the example of London, jMgnchester, Liverpool, and the 
other large English towns, is wholly overborne by the 
state of things at Glasgow'. It is impossible to walk 
up the Saltmarket the High Street without a 
feeling of astonishment at the facilities afforded for 
pouring pennyworths of whiskey down the throats of 
the densely-packed inhabitants of that neighbourhood. 
The “stores** and “cellars” are frightfully numerous. 
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They are seldom, it is true, indued with the gin-palace 
splendour of the London houses; nor is the liquor 
there sold such a villanous compound of drugs as too 
often goes by the name of Etiglish gin ; but it is difll- 
cult to conceive that such an immense mass of strong 
spirit can be taken, w'ithout the body, mind, and purse 
of the drinkers being deteriorated. In the High Street, 
near the University, there were a few months ago four 
spirit-houses in a row, without any others intervening ; 
and from thence down to the Clyde they occur much 
more thickly than in any part of London. In the 
Saltmarket alone, out of less than two hundred houses, 
there are no fewer than fifty spirit-dealers and vintners I 
The consumption of malt liquor is by no means exces- 
sive ; Jind a stranger can liardly avoid remarking how 
few are the butchers* or “ flesliers* *’ shops in the 
humbler neighbourhoods, and how poor is the quality 
of the meat there exposed. A little more beef, and 
a little less wliiskey, would not make the Glasgow 
operatives any the poorer in pocket ; would not the 
change be advantageous in some other respects ? 

Of course every largo commercial and manufacturing 
town, such as Glasgow, must have extensive wholesale 
establishments, where cither shopkeepers make their 
purchases, or export orders are provided for. In so 
far as they involve all the machinery of clerks and 
porters and shopmen, of olfices and ware-rooms and 
shops, >ve need not say much about them. But there 
is one establishment at Glasgow too remarkable and 
too celebrated to pass without a little notice. We 
allude to the warehouse of Messrs, (\amphcll, in Can- 
dleriggs Street. In Scotland they have a very signi- 
ficant name — “soft goods’* — for all those articles 
which we in England can designate only by the round- 
about terms of “ linen drapery,*’ “ silk mercery,** and 
“haberdashery.** Camphell’s warehouse, then, is an 
emporium of “ soft goods,” in the most complete sense 
of the term. It was about thirty years ago that the 
operations of the firm commenced, on a huinhlc scale 
in Saltmarket; but they have by degrees grown to such 
a vast extent that the annual business is said to have 
reached the amount of three quarters of a million 
sterling! It is the combination of wholesale and retail 
trade that most strikes one in this place. Externally 
there is no shop ; but a large opeii doorway leads to a 
flight of steps, which ascends to what we may perhaps 
term the retail shop on the first floor. From this suc- 
cessive flights of stairs reach both upwards and down- 
w'ards to separate “ flats," every one of which, from the 
cellars to the roof, is crammed with goods, leaving only 
just room enough for those who have to transact 
business there. The classification is most admirable. 
Almost every imaginable kind of goods, in silk, woollen, 
linen, and cotton, is kept ; and everything has a 
department of Its o vn, snperit. tended by a foreman or 
.e.annger- And it is not siinplv a wholesale store-room, 
in wiiich gouus arc paekec: away in gloomy-looking 
hales, but n series of sb.Mv -rooms, in which the show 
is ofbii very gorgeous. Everything beautiful and 
everything cheap is a'^ikc to he looked for here, accord- 


ing to the w\ants of the purchaser. In the tartan i 

department w'e find the tartan plaids of all the High- * 

land clans (each of which has its own) in many kinds 
of material ; the woollen department, the handkerchief j 
and shawl department, the lace department, the linen 
department, the printed muslin department — indeed all j 
the departments are, each one in itself, complete esta- | 
blishments. It matters little what are the wants or the 
means of Uie purchaser. There may be, at the same i 

time, a ragged little urchin buying a penny ball of 1 

cotton or a hap’orth of pins on one “ flat ;’* while on | 

another a foreign merchant is buying goods enough 
almost to freight a ship. It is not merely in buying 
antf selling that this monster establishment is remark- 
able. Besides the two or three hundred persons who | 
arc employed in this daily traffic, there are upwards of ! 
two thousand persons, mostly women and children, j 
always in the employ of the firm ; in lace-ruiining, | 
embroidering, tambouring, making up caps and collars, 
and numerous other minor employments of a similar 
kind. These females live in all the villages many miles 
around Glasgow ; so that the warehouse is the centre 
of a very extensive scries of operations. 1 

The llisE OF Glasgow Commerce. 

In looking at the vast industrial arrangements which 
now distinguish Glasgow,* it is interestirrg to watch 
the steps by which they have arisen, Glasgow is not, 
like some of our large towns, a place which has been 
distinguished age after age by the same kind of enter- 
I prizes : its deeds have changed amid other changes. 
Sheffield has always been the steel metropolis, since 
it attained anything like importance ; Birmingham 
from its earliest history, has been the head quarters of 
numerous metal trades ; Halifax and Leeds have 
known no other commercial fame than that which is 
connected with woollen iifanufacturcs. But this is not 
the ease with Glasgow. Before iron, and cotton, and 
steam had given eminence to this city, the merchants 
of Glasgow were men whose commercial operations 
embraced a wide range, and placed them in communica* , 
tion with distant climes, ' 

Scarcely anything is known of the commerce or ' 
industry of Glasgow till about the middle of the 1 6th 
century, when we learn that small Glasgow vessels 
were engaged in the transport of cured salmon to 
England and France. Even a century later than this 
date, nothing is said about manufactures. In 1G51 the 
governmeni employed a Mr. Tucker, as Commissioner, 
to report on the revenue and excise of Scotland ; and ! 
his report concerning Glasgow i.s remarkable, for the 
very humble commercial position which it indicates. 

He says : — “ With the exception of the colliginors 
[colloge-mcn ?] all the inhabitants are traders ; some j 
to Ireland with small smiddy-coals in open boats, from I 
four to ten tons, from whence they bring hoops ! 

barrel staves, meal, oats, and butter ; some to France, I 
with plaiding, coals, and herrings, from which the 
return is salt, pepper, raisins, and prunes; some to 
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Norway for timber. There hath likewise been some 
who ventured as far as Barbadoos ; but the loss which 
they sustained by being obliged to come home late in 
the year, has made them discontinue going there any 
more. The mercantile genius of the people is strong, 
if they were not checked and kept under by the 
shallowness of their river, every day more and more 
increasing and filling up, so that no vessel of any 
burden can come up nearer the town than fourteen 
miles, where they must unlade and send up their timber 
on rafts, and all other commodities by three or four 
tons of goods at a time, in small cobbles or boats, of 
three, four, or five, and none above six tons a boat.” 
The remarkable allusion to the “ mercantile genius of 
the people,” and the “ shallowness of the river,” points 
to a matter which we shall see became afterwards an 
important one. 

Nothing noticeable occurred to dt'vclope the resources 
of Glasgow until after the Union with England in 1707. 
"I'liis measure was violently opposed at Glasgow as well 
as at other towns in Scotland ; but an advantage 
! followed which the (ilasgovv people had apparently not 
i ar.ticipated. They became entitled to liade with the 

I British colonies : a privilege which till then had not 

been permitted to them. In the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland,* the Glasgow portion of which 
was prepared by l^r. Cleland atul Principal Maefarlane, 
there is given a very interesting extract from the 
private diary of ^Ir, Dugald Bannatyne, a gentleman 
who for more than half a century was closely connected 
with the mercantile enterprizes of Glasgow. 11 is 
picture of the commercial system of that city, in the 
1 first half of the last century, is as follows : — “ Up to the 
! middle of the century, commercial concerns, whether 
for manufactures or foreign trade, were in general 
carried on by what might be termed Joint Stock Com- 
panies of credit. Six or eight responsible individuals 
having formed themselves into a company, advanced 
each into the concern a few hundred pounds, and 
borrowed on the personal bonds of the company what- 
ever further capital was required for the undertaking. 
U was not till commercial capital, at a later period, 
had grown up in the country, that individuals, or even 
companies trading exclusively on their own capital, 
Were to be found. The first adventure whicli went 
from Glasgow to Virginia, after the trade had been 
opened to the Sci;tch by the Union, was sent out 
under the sole charge of the captain of the vessel, acting 
also as supercargo. This person, although a shrewd 
man, knew nothing of accounts ; and when he W'as 
asked by his employers, on his return, for a statement 
of how the adventure had turned out, told them he 
could give them none, b it there were its proceeds, and 
threw down upon the table a large * hoggar,* (stocking) 
stuffed to the top with coin. The adventure had been 
a profitable one; and the company conceived that if an 
uneducated and untrained person had been so success- 
fill, their giiins would have been still greater had a 
person versed in accounts been sent out with it. 
Under this impression they in mediately despatched a 


second venture, with a supercargo highly recommended 
for a knowledge of accounts ; who produced to them 
on his return a beautifully made-out statement of his 
transactions, but no ‘ hoggar.’ The Virginia traihj 
continued for a considerable time to be carried on by 
companies formed as has been described. One of the 
partners acted as manager ; the others did not interfere. 
The transactions consisted in purchasing goods for the 
shipments made twice a year, and making sales of the 
tobacco which they received in return. The goods were 
bought upon twelve months’ credit; and when a ship- 
ment came to he paid olf, the manager sent notice to 
the dilferent furnishers, to meet him on sucli a day, at 
such a wine shop, with their accounts discharged 
[receipted]. They then received the payment of their 
accounts, and along with it a glass of wine each, for 
which they paid. This curious mode of paying off 
their shipments was contrived with a view to furnish 
aid to some well-born young women, whose parents 
had fallen into had circumstances, and wluim it was 
customary to place in one of those s1k)[)s : in tlu? same 
w'ay that, at an after period, sucli a person w'ould have 
been put intc) a milliner’s shop. These wine shops' 
w< re opposite the Tontine Exchange.” 

A Glasgow vessel of GO tons first crossed the 
Atlantic in 17 IB. The trade iu tobacco became 
gradually so large, that the English merchants took 
the alarm, and they entered into a very wide-spread 
conspiracy, which had the elFect of crippling the exer- 
tions of the eiuTgctic men of the north ; but about 
1735 the latter recovered themselves, and extended 
their operations in a vast degree. A new mode of 
conducting the commerce was adopted : instead of the 
supercargo system the factor system was followed. 
Factors were employed as residents in tlie colonics ; 
and they were always at hand to make purchases and 
sales on account of the Glasgow houses, so as to acquire 
a much greater command over the market. So vast 
did the trade become in the course of years, that in 
the yiar 1772 it was estimated that “out of 90,000 
hogsheads of tobacco imported into Britain, Glasgow 
alone imported 49,000.” And about that lime one 
Glasgow^ m(‘rchanl, John Glassibrd (whose naim; is 
perpetuated in one of the streets of the city) owned 25 
ships with ihcir cargoes, and traded to the extent ot 
half a million sterling annually. — In short, almost the 
whole capital of Glasgow' was invested in the tobacco- 
trade. 

The state of society took its tone fiom the state of 
commerce. J’lic tobacco- merchants were the magnates, 
the great people of Glasgow', in the last century. 
Before the Union, the social condition of the city w’as 
very low; hut increased intercourse with the world 
rubbed ofT the rust by degrees. One portion of Mr. 
Bannatyne’s Diary tells us that at the beginning of the 
century, “ the dwelling-houses of tlie liigliest class of 
citizens in gencial contained only one public room, a 
dining-room ; and even that was used only when they 
had company — the family at other times usually eating 
in a bed-room. After dinner ihe husband went to his 
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place of business, and in tlie evening to a club in a 
])ul)lic-li()US(?, where, with little exjjpnsc, he enjoyed 
hiinsefi till nine o’clock, at which hour the party nni- 
fonnly broke up, and the hus})aii(ls returned to tlu-ir 
families. 1’he wife gave tea at home in her r)wn bed- 
room, rcc«.Mving there the visits of her ‘cummers;* 
a great deal of intercourse of this kind was kept up — 
the gentlemen seldom making their appearance at these 
parties. This meal was termed the * hmr hours.* 
Families oeeasioually supped with oiu? another.'* Ry 
the middle of the eentury, matters had heeoine more 
stylish. “ 'File intercourse of society was by evening 
parties, lU'ver exceeding twelve or fourteen persons, 
invited to tea and su])per. They met at four, and 
afUT tea played cards till nine, when they supped. 
Their games were whist and quadrille. 'Flie gentlemim 
attended thest; parties, and did not go away with the 
ladies after supper, hut continued to sit with tlie land- 
lord, drinking ])uneli, to a \eiy late hour. ’Flie 
gentlemen frequently had dinner parli( s in their own 
houses; but it was not till a iniieh later period that 
^the great Imsiness of visiting was attempted to be 
(•arried on by dinner parties.” 

Ily about the year 177d, when the tobacco-lords 
had greatly enriched (jl i.sgjnv, they had also intro- 
duced a more luxurious slyh' of living. The dinner 
hour became latrr. IMie hoHses, the appan*!, the; fur- 
niture, the style of living — all were improved; wheel 
carriages were set up ; a theatre raul an assi'mhly-room 
were built; the old wooden ti'uements with thatched 
roofs were pulled down, to be replav'ed by stone man- 
sions ; and the “gentilities” of life became momentoii.s 
atfairs. “Jamaica” Street, and “ V’irginla” Street, and 
«)ther colonial names given to tin* principal streets, iiuli' 
eated the direction in which tin' thoughts of llie ( JIasgow' 
men fended ; and the colonial merchants seem to liave 
carried matters with a high liand over their less w'ealtliy 
townsmen. It is said that the tohciceo merchants were 
accustomed to promenade the Troiigale, in the vicinity 
of the Cross, in long scarlet cloaks and bushy wigs. 

The American Jtcvolutiou gave a heavy and irre- 
parable blow to tlie tobacco trade of CJIasgow'. The 
tobacco-producing colonies, by gaining their inde- 
pindence, threw the trade in tr.at commodity into 
now channels: and (Glasgow w.is enabled to retain only 
a small portion of it. Had no other sources of com- 
mercial enterprise sprung into notoriety at that lime, 
Glasgow might have fallen to a third-rate city; but 
Watt and Arkwright gave an impetus wliicli the 
capitalists promj)tly obeyed, and an era of astonislung 
Aiguur and progress commenced. New brandies of 
rommeiee sprang up with foreign countries, and some 
of these allained a e Midition )f vast magnitude. When 
Dr. Clcland '.rote his ‘ Anuals of Glasgow,* about 
thirty years ago, there was a eommereial firm, Messrs. 
Pollor k aiul . uir, which carried on a timber trade 
scarcely crpialled, perliaj- .. in Kuropi*. They hail eight 
cslabli^hI;4Cuts in America, for felling and shipjiing 
timber, which in various w’ays employed 15,000 men, 
and 000 horses and oxen ; they had 21 large ships of 


j their own, navigated by 500 seamen, to bring over 
j the timber, which averaged 0,000,000 cubic feet 
j annually ! 

Thk Clydi; ; tiik Broomielaw’ ; tiik Siiipi’Ing ; 

ANij THK Bridges. 

j So mudi of the well-being of Glasgow depends on 
j the Clyde, that if the river had not been improved, the 
I city could not have advanced. Never surely was a 
I river more important to a tow'ii ; and never did towns- 
i men labour more untiringly to make their river a great 
higliway for shipjiing. The commercial history of the 
! Clyde is more remarkable, for great results from small 
beginnings, than any other river in Britain. 

' At a divtancii of a few miles from tlie village of 
ICIvanfoot, on tin* confines of the shires of Daiiark and 
Dumfries, is a small group of liills which give birth to 
the Clyde, the 'I'weed, and the Annan. The triad of 
streams soon separates into its component parts ; and 
the Clyde, receiving a number of small mountain 
streams, grows from a rivulet into a river. It passes 
among tin* 'Finto Hills towards J^anark, near which 
town it forms the tlin'c heanlifiil and far-famed Falls 
of Clyde. These falls are termed Boiuiingtou Linn, 
(’’orra Linn, and Stonehyres Linn, and are occasioned 
by the river having to sweep through a narrow ruggcMl 
channel hi tween rocky hills on its w'ay to the sea; and 
the descent 130 feel in about Five miles. The river 
])ursues a peaceful from the falls to Glasgow. 

Opposite the city the river is about 100 feet in width; 
;it this spot the vast operations of the Clyde trustees 
li'ive commenced. 

It is so very narrow, for a great part of the distance 
from Glasgow’ to GiTcnock, that notliing hut the most 
cixrgelie measures could have filled it for tlie reception 
of large and ahuuilant shinpiug. Steamers and Clydi; 
improvements have gone On simultaneously ; the steps 
of advance ludug highly interesting in a eommereial 
point of view. It has been well observed, that the 
Clyde not only “ hears along ships of heavy burden 
and d( ep draught of water, and is plentifully dotted with 
yawls and wherries, hut is kept in constant foaming 
agitation by large steam-ships hearing heavy cargoes 
from the shores of Knglanil and Ireland, by numerous 
coasting steam-vessels careering over its, surface with 
li\e freights of human beings, and hv ste-Mn tug-hoafs 
drag.!:ingheliiiul them trains of unwieldy sailing craft.’* 

The traffic of Glasgow’, near about two ceiiturii s 
ago, w’as thus described in a letter written by Commis- 
sioner Tucket, a government agent, in 1G51 ; — “ Nearly 
all the inhabit.'ints are traders ; some to Ireland wiih 
small smidily coals, in open boats, from four to ten 
tons, from whence they bring hoops, rings, barrel- 
staves, meal, oats, and butter; some to France, with 
jilaiding, coals, and herrings ; from which the reUirii 
is s.ilt, pepper, raisins, and prunes ; some to Norway, 
for timber. There hath likew’ise been some that 
veiilurcd as far as Barbadoes ; hut the loss which 
they sustained, by being obliged to come home late 
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ill the year, has nicule them discontinue going there' 
any more. The mercantile, genius of tlic people is 
strong, if they were not checked and Icej^l under hy the 
shallowness of their river ^ every clay more and more 
increasing and filling up ; so that no vessel of any . 
burden can come up m*arer the town than fourteen ' 
miles, where they must unlade and send up their limber . 
in rafts, and all other commodities hy three or four tons [ 
of goods at a time, in small cobbles cir boats, of three, ' 
foiir, or five, and none above six tons a boat.” — Here i 
ive have a key to much of the energy of the “ Glasgow 1 
folk their river was very shallow, and they could not ' 
embark in an extensive foreign trade without adopting 
some remedial measures. As avc are not here writing 
a history or a description of Glasgow, it will suffice to 
say, that by constructing a harbour at Port Glasgow, 
lower down the Clyde ; by dredging the river from end 
to end ; by straightening the banks, and making (piays : 
and jetties ; by deepening the bed so considerably as , 
to enable vessels drawing fourteen feet of water to ! 
eoine up to the city itself; and by laying out basins ; 
and ])iers — the Glasgow merchants have wrought a i 
wondrous change : only vessels of thirty or forty tons 
eould approach Glasgow at the hegiiining of the present 
ec'iitury; whereas now the busy Broomiclaw exhibits its 
ships of 700 or 800 tons burden. 

Meanwhile the genius of James Watt has been doing 
its work. In the present ce ntury, when steam navi- 
;;ation opened a new era in the modes of travelling, 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood possess all the ele- 
ments necessary for the establishment of such a system* 
she had steam-engines and steam-engine factories — 

‘ black band’ to yield iron, and iron works to cast or 
roll it— manufactures to ex 2 )ort, and a market for the j 
return cargo — jileasant lochs and isles to visit by ! 
steam trips, and a jmjmlalion able and willing to visit , 
tlMun. It was in 1812 that the little ‘Comet,’ made i 
hy Wood and Co., of Port Glasgow*, and brought • 
out by Henry Bell, first glided down the Clyde by 
steam power, after having been tried in the previous 
year on the Forth. She made five miles an hour 
ig.iinst a head wind ; and ought to have brought her | 
iugenious projector both fortune and fame — fame, to | 
hardly an adequate extent, has come since liis death ; i 
hut fortune never reached him. 

For five or six years the Clyde was the scene of 
experimental steam-trips, before the Glasgow* people 
oiild venture out to sea by such guidance ; but in 
1818 David Napier decided tins matter in the most 
(llicient way. “ It is to this gentleman,” says JMr. 
Hcott Russel], “ that Great Britain owes the introduc- 
tion of deep-sea communication by steam vessels, and 
the establishment of Post-office stcam-packcts. In 
1818 Mr, Napier established between Greenock and 
Belfast a regular steam communiculioii by means of 
the ‘ Rob Roy,' a vessel built by Mr. William Denny, 
^1 Dumbarton, of about 00 tons burden, and SO-liorsc 
power. For two w'inters she plied with perfect regu- 
h'lrity and success between ibcsc ports, and was after- 
'vards transferred to the English Channel, to serve a 


a packet-boat between Dover and Calais. Ha\Ing 
thus ventured into the open sea, Mr. Napier was not 
slow ill extending^is range. Soon after IHessrs. Wotxl 
built f(»r him the ‘'ralhot,* of 120 tons, with two of 
Mr. Napier’s engines, each of 30-horsc powi-r. 'Phis 
vessel was in all respects the most perfect of her day, 
and w*as formed on a model whicJi was long in being 
surpassed. She was the first vessid that plied between 
Holyhead and Dublin. About the same time lie esta- 
blished the line of steam-ship between the stations of 
Liverpool, Greenock, and Glasgow.” 

How vast has been the jnogress sinci* then — scarcely 
thirty years ago! The Clyde, the Mersey, and the 
Thames, have worthily kept ]iaee with eaeh other. It 
is a faet always observable, that there are ship-hiiild- 
ing establishments and engineering works at or near 
the spots where steam navigation has made the most 
ra|)id strides; and it is not diilienlt to see that sm-li 
are almost necessary coneomitanls. The t'ligineering 
establishments of (rlasgow, es'jiecially connected with 
stcain-ships, arc among tlu‘ most interesting of its 
industrial features, 'i'hosc of the Na;)iers, especially, 
are notable for the fine ships for which they have 
rurnished engines. Tlu' ‘ British Queen,’ the ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ the ‘ Acadia,’ the ‘ Caledonia,’ the ‘ Colum- 
bia,* and others, whose names have become almost 
household words with those who read about Trans- 
Atlantic steaming — all had their engines from the 
celebrated ‘ Viiliaiii Foundry* at Glasgow. 'I'hc 
making of iron sleam-hoats, too, has been taken up 
with great energy ; and the same linns now frequently 
make the boat or ship itself, and the engines which ore 
to he imt into it. 

It would b(! no easy matter to name all the steam 
routes of wdiich Glasgow is the starting-point. A 
writer in the Gazetteer of Scotland truly ri'inarks, that 
“ The steam-boat quay of Glasgow, especially dining 
the summer months, presents one of the most animated 
scenes which it is possible to conceive. River-boats, 
of beautiful construction, leave the Broomiehiw every 
hour from morning till night ; and some of them ])os- 
sess such ])Ower of steam, that they can-er along the 
Clyde at the rate of from twelve to fourteen miles an 
hour. The larg»T boats, esjiceially tho.se plying hetwea n 
Liverpool and Glasgow, arc in reality floating palaces, 
having cabins fitted up at vast expense, and with every 
regard to grace and architectural beauty.” 

The pleasure trips on the Clyde - one of the features 
introduced by steam-boats — arc remarkable for their 
cheapness, and for the varied scenery to which they 
introduce the tourist. He sooner reaelu s fine scenery 
than the Thames tourist to Gravesend or Margate. 
Six o’clock in the morning is not an uncommon time 
for Glasgow tourists to start for a day down the Clyde 
and up to Loch Lomond. A fare of sixjience for a 
deck passenger (and who cares to be hclow deck in a 
fine river trip?) will take him down the Clyde. First 
he passes the busy and smoking engineering works. 
Next he arrives so fur in the suburbs, that the villas of 
the citizens begin to peep out on either bank— -forming 
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a sort of half-way, an amalgamation, o comprom! ,*? lake. This kind of lake-touring has become highly 
between town and country. Tlien, aftci paijsing tbo relished in Scotland. Six or seven years ago a small 
little obelisk erected to the memory of Henry Bell, he steamer was established on Loch Katrine, near the 
comes in sight of the rock of Dumbarton, (Kngraving,) Trosachs ; and many of the lochs, or rather inlets of 
wdierc he is taken hy a row-boat a little way up the . the sea — such as Loch Goyl, Loch Fync, Loch Long, 
river Lcven.if the steamer is hound to any place lower Loch Garo, &e., westward of Glasgow, and near the 
clowm the CMyde ; hut some of the steamers go up the . mouth of the Clyde, are visited by pleasure tourist® 
Lc cn to I'niubarton town. Here steaming is at an • per steam-boat. }.Iriny of the Glasgow citizens b»ve 
end for the pres^mt; but after an inland ride of four j country residences at llelen^burgb, llothsay, and oth^'f 
or f»Y'. >. lies, the tourist reaches the soiitluTU end of , pleasant spots on the Islands and shores of the Fir^^ 
Lf^oh Lomond, wdicre another steamer receives him, j of Clyde ; and boat-loads of such travellers are con* 
a*id takes him to all the ‘ lions* on both shores of the ' veyed down the river hy steam every afternoon. 
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The eighteenth century witncNsed a sort of contest j has there heiMi seen one more busily occupied. 'I’hc 
fur superiority i)etween Greenock and Glasgow. The ! large vessels anchor at (Irecnoek till a lavourahle tiuie 
former town was only a mean fishing-village in the * of the tide arrives’, when they ascend tn ' river up to 
beginning of the seventeenth century; but it gradually Glasgow bridge. Kor the fii?>l niile or tno b«dow the 
advanced as a shipping town during that century. In bridge, the shipping is wedgi'd in so closely as to leave 
1707, by the public spirit of some of its inhabitants, a room only for a passage up and down ; and there are 
harbour was forined at Greenock, which was larger and times when the vessels are ranged nine tims in di'pth, 
niorc important than any constructed in Scotland up to off both south and nortli quays. An ever active and 
that time. Greenock is admirably situated with regard exciting scene presents itself in this harlmnr. Imports 
to tlic sea, being close to the mouth of the Clyde; and and exports, passengers and goods, divide it between 
ns soon as the Glasgow merchants had embarked in them. The eastern part of the nortli quay, ne\L to 
the Virginia tobacco-trade, the Greenock ship-owners Glasgow bridge, is occupied by the small river steamers, 
took their full share in the proceedings. Had the which run up and down to Dumbarton, Gre«nock, 
Clyde been allowed to remain in its original state, Rothsay, ; the next, or central part of the saim- 
Greenock would have continued in the supremacy as qnay, is mainly appropriated to sMiling-vcsscU which 
regards foreign trade; but the people of Glasgow arrive with import goods, and which discharge their 
naturally wished to make their town not merely com- cargoes at the quay; while the w<‘stcrn ( xlieniity is 
inertial hut maritime. Having received the advice of j left for the large steamers, which ply to Idverpool, 
Smeaton and other engineers, they constructed, in Dublin, Helfast, &e. The southern quay is almost 
177a, upwards of a hundred jetties, at different parts wholly occupied by vessels loading with export goods : 
of the river, whereby the effective width was lessened, seven-eighths of the export trade of Glasgriw being 
the rapidity of the stream increased, and the bottom conducted on this quay. 

^c^.Mrod out to a greater depth. The quay which had Each portion of quay has its owoi scries of ])ictiires. 
formed the “ Rroomielaw” or harbour was lengthened The little steamers are swift rattling craft, which run 
in 1792 by 3C0 feet, and in 1811 by 900 feet. up and down the river at a marvellously cheap rale, 

Still, notwithstanding these works, (Jlasgow could and carry their loads of human beings all day long, 
only receive small vessels called gabberts,” of 85 to The import ships, and sheds ]dae(*d along the (piay iu 
15 tons, up to the Jiroomiclaw', by the beginning of the front of them, exhibit a countless array of the treuMires 
jjrescnt century; and there are still living a few persons i of foreign climes, brought from every part of the wandd, 
who remember seeing the harbour without a single ; Cotton in one ship, tea in another, sugar, indigo, 
vessel or boat in it of any description, 'fhe Clyde j drugs, silk, timber, sulphur, guano, — all are brought 
Tinstces, however, kept steadily in view' the progressive ’ up on the open quay ; and there is perljaps no place in 
IinproVLMncnt of their harbour; and the result has been | the kingdom where the modes of packing and unlading 
wonderful. The trustees consist of some of the most . and stowage are more easily observable than here. 
infUicnlial men in the city, in part ex officio and in ; Then, farther down, wc come to the largi* steamers: 
part elected. By deepening and deepening year after i the extremes of s[)]endour and of wretchedness : the 
)eaT, the bod of the river had been so far changed that I gorgeous (loating jialacj-s which go to Liverpool, and 
by the year 1821 vesseds drawing 13 feet of water ^ the huge black-looking receptacles that bring over 

could come up to the Broomiclaw or quay of Glasgow. | the destitute Irish. It is one of the saddest sights in 

Still this did not suffice: it was desirable that vessels ‘ Glasgow' to stand on this quay, and witness the disem- 
<>f 700 or 800 tons burden should be able to lead , barkation {>f a ship-load ot miserable homeless beings, 
a’ul unload at the quay ; and to effect this it was ' who, driven from their own country by want of work or 
accessary to carry the depth still greater. By 1 8*11 • want of food, scrape up two (»r thrve. shillings apiece 

the ((iiay space had reached a length of 3,340 feet on j i\:r a passage to (Glasgow', and there swa ll the already 

the north shore, and 1,200 feet on the south. At the too numerous population of flic wynds and narrow 
present time the depth of the river close to the bridge streets. Fathers with Iiands in tln ir pockets and short 
has actually reached 18 feet at high-water; the north pipes in their months; inoihers with infants at their 
quay now^ extends to a length of 1,900 feet, and the breasts, and a scanty hnndle of ragged clothes at their 
south quay to nearly as great a length ; while fuithcr hacks ; and troops of dirty, half-naked, and scarcely 
additions arc contemplated to both ; and the whole civilized children — all jionr out of the vessel, and all 
w’ay down the Clyde, from Glasgow to Dumbarton, wend their way ah»ng the Jiroomielaw towards that den 
the bed and banks of the river are as carefully attended of filthy buildings which lies within pistol-shot of the 
to as ill a ship-canal. ¥v the first seven miles of this flourishing Trongato, and which forms the Ireland of 
distance the sloping banks are actually formed arlifi- Glasgow^ ; bringing with them disease and jiovcrty. 
cially of blocks or slabs of wbinstone, placed alinoat as Jt is irnked a painful spectacle. 

regularly as in ashlar-work. The trade of tlie Clyde has in every point of view 

It is impossible to walk along the banks of the incrcastal in a wonderful degree within the last few 
Llydc wiihout being struck with the disproportion years. It is calculated that the accommodation for 
between its width and the magnitude of the traffic on traffic in the river is now seven times as much as it was 
^t. The river is certainly not a broad one, but rarely in 1810 ; and the traffic has increased still more than 




I the accommodation .The shippers are always trcaling 

J on the heels of the quay builders. Even within the 

I last few years the Clyde Trustees have purchased many 
1 thousand square yards of ground on the south side of 
' the river, for the formation of basins and docks. When 
it is stated that 80,000 tons of iron, and 130»000 
tons of coal, on an average of the last four or five 
I years, are exported from the Brooiiiiclaw annually, it 
I will be obvious that a very busy scene of traffic must 
{ be presented by these two commodities alone. The 
river trustees had spent considerably more than a 
million sterling in improving the river, down to the 
year 1846! The revenue derived from the river and ! 
harbour, which in 1820 amounted to £6,000, had in 
1847 reached more than nine times that sum. The 
Customs* Duty, which in 18 It/ was only £3,151, 
amounted to thirty times that sum in 1833, and to 
nearly two hundred times that sum in 1845. The ships 
which were owned by Glasgow houses in 1820 amounted 
to 77, with a tonnage of 6,000 tons ; by the year 1846 
they had reached the number of 512, with a tonnage 
of 135,000 tons. The burden of the vessels* which 
arrived and departed at Glasgow in 1820 was 160,000 j 
tons; in 1846 it was 1,120,000 tons. These com- 
parisons will tell more than can be told by long details, 
of the commercial advancement of the Clyde. 

The bridges which cross this busy river at Glasgow 
are four in iiu.riber-^ Jamaica, Stockwell, Hutcheson, 
and Rutherglen bridges. The bridge, par excellence^ 
is Jamaica or Broomielaw or Glasgow Bridge (for it is 
known by all these names), on account of its fine pro- 
portions and construction, and of its contiguity to the 


harbour, it being the lowest bridge on the Clydr. 
But it is not the most ancient. Stockwell Bridge, or 
the “old bridge," dates from the fourteenth century ; hut 
it was then only twelve feet wide ; and it is curious to 
sec the inode in which increased width has been given 
to it : ten feet of additional width was given to it about 
seventy years ago ; and about thirty years ago Telford 
suspended two orifiimciital iron foot-paths at the sides, 
overhanging the water yn a very ingenious manner. 
This was the only bridge at Glasgow for more than 
four hundred years. In 1768 the Jamaica Street bridge 
was built; hut in 1833 it was replaced by Telford’s 
fine bridge, which is 60 feet wide, and one of the most 
beautiful in the kingdom. As the principal part of 
Glasgow is north of the river, while the export quays 
are almost wholly on the south, the traffic across this 
bridge is scarcely equalled by anything in Britain, out 
of London. Hutcheson Bridge is a plain structure in 
a line with the High Street and the Saltmarkct. The 
fourth bridge we have named, Rutherglen Bridge, is so 
far to the east as scarcely to come within the limits of 
Glasgow. 

Iron-ships; Steam-rngikrs ; Machine-works; 

Iron-works. 

If we look at the industrial occupations which now 
give life and wealth to Glasgow, we find that ships and 
steam-engines, iron and coal, are among the most notable 
of her elements. For many ages, as we have before 
said, Glasgow had no ships of her own ; she hired 
vessels belonging to Dumbarton, Greenock, and else* 
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where. And even when her merchants did purchase 
vessels for their own use, these vessels were generally 
built lower down tlie Clyde, and not at Glasgow. It 
was not until iron vessels came into use, that any con- 
siderable number of ships were built at Glasgow. The 
name of Napier, which is so closely connected with 
the engineering celebrity of Glasgow, points out to 
us the rapid rise of the use of iron in ship-building. 
At the iron ship-yard of this firm, on the south bank 
of the river, one of the most interesting of mechanical 
operations is carried on ; we see the keel and the ribs 
of a ship made of bar iron, and the covering made of 
sheet iron ; and wc can hardly fail to be astonished at 
the slightness of a fabric which is found afterwards 
to be capable of withstanding the fiercest storms of the 
ocean. 

lint the use of iron in ship-building would have been 
a small affair, were it not for the invention of the 
steam-engine. This was the great work, and Glasgow 
has worthily acted her part in it. The historians of 
the steam-engine tell us that James Watt, while a 
mathcmatical-instrument-maker to the University of 
Glasgow, was required by Professor Anderson to 
repair a small model of NewTomen’s steam-engine ; 
that Watt was dissatisfied with the working of the 
model, and turned his thoughts to the principles on 
which all steam-engines must act; that he gradually 
elaborated the idea of the condenser, the parallel motion, 
and numerous other important adjuncts to the steam- 
engine ; that his new steam-engines were used first at 
the Soho works, near Birmingham, and then in the 
various mining districts ; and that finally every purpose 
to which windmills, and water-wheels could be applied, 
and almost every purpose for which horse-power is 
fitted, have been brought within the mighty range of 
this motive power. Glasgow, both in the manufacture 
of such engines, and in the use of them when manufac- 
tured, occupies a conspicuous place among the busy 
industrial spots of our kingdom. 

Meanwhile the application of steam-power to water 
transit advanced step by step ; and here Glasgow has 
been even more distinguished than in respect to the 
steam-engine per se. It was in 1787 that Mr. Miller, 
of Dalswinton, in Dumfriesshire, employed Mr. Sym- 
ington, the Scotch engineer, to try whether the stcam- 
<'oginc might not bo applied to the propulsion of a 
boat ; and in the following year be had the pleasure of 
seeing u tiny steam-boat traverse a lake in his own park 
at the rate of five miles an hour. He next tried the 
boats of the Forth and Clyde canal, to which he fitted 
t‘ngines and paddles, and with which he attained a 
speed of six or seven miles an hour. The subject 
then slept for a time ; until Fulton of America, after 
making himself acquainted with what Miller and 
Symington had done, succeeded in establishing a 
regular passenger steam-boat on the river Hudson, 
from New York to Albany, in 1806. Meanwhile Mr. 
Henry Bell was carrying on similar attempts iii 
Scotland. He employed Messrs, Wood, of Port Glas- 
gow, to build a little vessel called the ‘ Comet,’ in 


which he put a steam-engine ; and with this vessel ho 
made repeated trips along the Firth of Clyde in 1813. 
The problem was now cfTectually solved, of the possi- 
bility of moving vessels by steam-power along rivers ; 
and the Clyde towns became busy in the matter. But 
it was not till 1818 that David Napier ])ut in operation 
the bold principle of tracking the broad sea by steam. 
He built engines which enabled a steam vessel (the 
‘ liob Roy’) to go from Greenock to Belfast ; then 
another (the ‘ Talbot*) from Holyhead to Dublin ; then 
the ‘ Robert Rruce,* the ‘ Superb,’ and the ‘ Eclipse,* 
from Glasgow to Liverpool. There was one steamer, 
however, which was navigated from the Clyde to the 
Thames, in 1815 : a most adventurous voyage, of which 
a capital description is given in Weld’s recent ‘ History 
of the Royal Society.’ The year 1822 witnessed the 
complete attainment of the object iii view by all these 
means ; and from that time a scene of endless bustle 
I and activity has been presented by the steam- vessel 
j arrangements of the Clyde — a river more connected 
than any other with the history of this important 
system. 

Marine steam-engines are among the most important 
pieces of mechanism now made at Glasgow. At the 
celebrated Vulcan and Lanccfield Works of Robert 
Napier, and at the works of other eminent firms, such 
engines are made oil a vast scale. The beams and 
boilers, the cylinders and pistons, are at once among 
the most ponderous and the most carefully executed 
works in metal. Most of the engine-factories arc 
within a few yards distance of the Clyde ; so that, in 
addition to the bustle on the river and its quays, 
there arc always steamers lying at the Brooinielaw to 
receive their engines and boilers. Some of these 
steamers are truly magnificent ; those on the Glasgow 
and Liverpool route have cost £40,000 each ! The 

* Arcadia,’ the * Britannia,* the ' Caledonia,’ the * Cam- 
bria,’ the ‘ Berenice,’ the ‘ Niagara,’ tbe ‘ America,* the 

* Kuropa,’ the * Canada,* and a host of other ocean 
steamers, whose fame is more than European, had their 
engines from Robert Napier’s works. 

A worthy compeer of ships and steam-engines is 
Irony in respect to the prosperity of Glasgow and its 
vicinity. The district which borders on Glasgow on 
the east and south-east is wonderfully rich in iron 
ore ; and this ore happens to be so nearly associated 
willi the joal, and lime, and clay, necessary for its 
smelting, as to be more than usually profitable to its 
owners. As the discovery and working of this ore 
liave been comparatively recent, Glasgow as an iron 
metropolis is still more modern than as a steam-engine 
metropolis. There were only 7,000 tuns of iron pro- 
duced in the whole county of Lanark in 1809; in 
1846 the quantity of pig-iron alone sold in Glasgow 
exceeded 600,000 tons! With the exception of the 
immense and finely arranged works of Mr. Dixon, in 
the southern suburbs, nearly all the great iron-works are 
at some distance from Glasgow ; but almost the entire 
produce of the county is sent to Glasgow for sale er 
shipment. This is the secret which explains the 
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I otherwise incoinprebensihle cxtf*nt to which the railway 
companies are carrying their works : they are endea- 
vouring to contKJCt every colliery and every iron-work 
; with the great western metropolis. Tn the year 18i(> 

* there were, in the portion of Lanark eastward of 
Glasgow, H;1 snu'lting-furnaces, and 14 ])roposcd new 
ones ; while in the western part of the county there 

* were 15 furnaces, and 2t) propf)sed new ones; making 

I a total of I ‘11. There were twice as many erected in 

I Lanarkshire as in all other paits of Scotland taken 

I together. The whole number of furnaces was not only 

six limes as large as in 1825, hut the produce of each 
furnace was about three times tis great, owing to 
I improved modes of procedure. IVlr. Neilson’s beautiful 
adaptation of tlic hot-hlast to the purposes of smelt- 
ing has undoubtedly been one of the causes of this 
advancement. 

Coal, too, is not less noticeable than iron, as an ele- 
ment in the commercial activity of Glasgow. Tlie same 
districts which are so rich in iron are for tlic most part 
‘ well supplied also with coal. Tlic domestic consump- 
■ lion of Glasgow is sup])lied at a cheap rate ; the whole 
county for miles round is equally supplied ; the steam- 
ers receive all that they require ; the smelting-furnaces 
swallow' up their vast masses ; and yet the coal of the 
district is pleiitilul enough to admit of a large exporta- 
tion. The arrangements respecting the sliipment of 
iron and coal render the southern quay of Glasgow still 
, more busy than it would otherwise be ; for nearly all 
those commodities are sent from llumee. Hence the 
works now in progress to bring the various southern 
I railways close to the southern <piay. 

I 

Cotton I’actokii s ; Vhin i’ Wouks ; (.•in.MieAf, 

WouKS, r/ie. 

It might appear strange that two such opposite ma- 
terials as soft delicate cotton and rough hard iron should 
combine to lorni the staple of Glasgow industry ; hut 
when we eonsider how closely the steam-engine links 
them, one with another, we may readily understand the 
matter. A steam-engine is the child of iron ; cotton- 
spinning is u chilli of the steam-engine. 

Glasgow is now one oi tlie first seats of the cotton- 
j manulacture ; not only in respect to the factories therein 
located, hut as a commercial centre for the whole of 
the cotton manufactures of Scotland. As in all similar 
cases, the beginnings were humble enough. Down to 
the time of the Union, the Glasgow folks made linens 
and woollens for their own use, by the simple spinning- 
wheel or hand-l( om ; but there isjio evidence that they 
made more than enough for themselves. Very soon 
after the Uiu«>r, however, the prospect of trade with 
' America gave rise to hopes that (Jlasgow might manu- 
I facture for foreign markets as well as for home con- 

j SUlilptlOU 

When the spinning of cotton became, by the succes- 
siv* inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and others, 

I an important brancli of manufacture in England, the 
I capitalists of Glasgow lost no time in embarking in the 


enterprize. In the first instance, and before the steam- 
engine had become uniformly used as a moving powtr, 
the spinning factories were built at {^distance from Glas- 
gow, in order to obtain the advantage of some running 
stream as a motive force. Hence were founded the 
Ballindalloch and Doune Mills in Stirlingshire, llu- 
Catrine Mills in Ayrshire, the Lanark Mills in Lanark- 
sliire, and the Rothesay Mills in Rutoshirc — all in con- 
nexion with Glasgow houses. The first stcam-cngiiiC 
employed at a Glasgo\v cotton- work was put up in 
171)2 by Messrs. Scott and Stevenson, on the soutli 
bank of the Broomiclaw, It was in 177il that tin.* 
first Jittempt w'as made at Glasgow to use somethin; ' 
dillcrcnt from human power in moving the various parts 
of a wcaving-Ioom — a Ncwfinnidlaiid dog^ working in 
a sort of drum or tread-wheel, was the first power-looin 
weaver. No sooner, however, did Dr. Cartwright and 
others bring the steam-loom to perfection, than Glasgow 
entered with full spirit into this dcpartiueiit of the ail; 
and from that iuomi*nt Glasgow has followed close upon 
the heels of Manchester in every branch of the cotton- 
manufacture, though always to a much smaller extent. 
The-musliu trade early attained a high notoriety, width 
it has never since lost. 

At the present day Glasgow is tlie ceulri! of eoinsi- 
derahly more tlian a hundnnl cotton factories. It is 
not that any great number of these factories are situated 
within Glasgow itself, for ground is imich more cheaply 
ohlained for this purpose in country districts ; hut it is 
Glasgow capital that has set them to work, and Glasgow 
enterprize and ingenuity that find a market for tla* 
luanufactured produce and mei!hanical appliaii<?es for 
effecting the work to be done. Nearly all the cotton 
spun and wovi‘u in the whole of Seotland is sent to 
Glasgow to be warehoused and sold and shipped : and 
it is thus that Glasgow becomes at once the ^lanchesler 
and the Liverpool of Scotland. 

Many of the cottoii factories now existing within or 
immediati-ly eontiguou.'^to Glasgow are among the fiiie''t 
specimens of such cstablishiuciits. Some are spinning 
factories only ; some are weaving factories only ; some 
coiiibine botli ; wldle there are a few which carry the 
operations even still farther, to the imparting of colour 
and pattern to the woven goods. There is one immense 
cstahlishmciit, in the south-east part of Glasgow, which 
perhaps is not excelled by anything of the kind in the 
kingdom, in respect to the iminher and completeness of 
the operations carried on. The raw cotton is ciirried 
in in hags ; it is opened and disentangled and carded 
into a regular state ; it is roved into a loose cord and 
spun to a fine yarn ; this yarn is woven into a cotton 
cloth ; the cloth is cleansed and bleached, and it 
finally dyed and jirinted. The organization of such an 
establishment is complete and instructive : the mental, i 
the mechanical, the chemical, tlie artistic — all arc coiU" 
bined. 

Some of the calico-printing establishments in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow are of a very high order- 
Indeed calico-printing received some of its greatest 
advancements at Glasgow. The Bandana Works at 
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Barrowfield, in the south-east part of Glasgow, are not cler— all arc connected by a chain of aflinitii s wiili 
only the first in their particular line, but were the first these two plentiliil and invahiahle suhstai»ces witli which 
also in point of time, on anything like a considerable Nature has enriched us. When the costly metal pJatina 
scale. Not only the Bandana-handkerchief work, but was first used lor crucihh s and vessels, in the inanu- 
ihe bleaching and the printing of muslins and calicoes, facturc of acrid liquids which would d('stroy most other 
have been closely dependent on the progress of chemical substances, one single apartment at the St. Bollox 
discovery. A century ago, months were required to Works was fitted up with platina vessels which cost 
hleach a piece of linen or cotton cloth : the cloth was £7000 I But it is not these jnoducts alone : soap is 
often sent to Holland, where it was exposed on level made on a vast scale at tlie St. Uollox Works ; and 
grassy plains Ajr several months. The problem then other diug< and chemicals are also iManuracturcd. Tlie 
presented itsell to chemists — how to effect the bleaching buildings and furnaces arc perfectly hew ildcring : tin y 
process ■without such an expenditure of time. Home, cover ten or twelve aer(‘s of ground (as much as Barclay 
Schcele, Berthollet, Henry — all made steps in this and Perkins’s enormous hrewery). I'hcy air, ueccs- 
ilircction ; but it was Glasgow that put the matter oil sarily. black and diity; and sonu* of them arc as iii- 
thc high road to success : Mr. Tennant discovered tho fcrnal in appearance as we e.m well imagine any earthly 
;i( tion of chloride of lime, or hleaching-powder,” and place to be. The heaps of sulphur, linv, c«)al, and 
lie also devised the mode of manufacturing this substance refuse; the intense heat of the scores of furnaces in 
< -n a se:ile so vast as to meet any possible demand fur which tho processes are going on ; the smoke and tln’ck 
ii. In that peculiar kind of work, intermediate between vapours which dim the air of most of the huiMiiigs ; 

I \cing and calico-printing, to which tho name of ban- the swarthy and lieatcd appearance of the men; the 
i;:iiKi-work has been often given, Glasgow equally holds acrid fumes of sulphur, and f)f various acids whidi 
])hicn of honour; and it was here, also, that the worry the eyes, and tickle th.e nos<‘, and choke the 
successful attempts were made in this country to throat; the danger w'hich every hit of hroad-cloth incurs 
i oduc(; the beautiful Turkey-red dye which was so of being hU ached by somctliing or Imnied by something 
nunh admired in the last century. It is upwards of else — all form a seri*-s of nofabi/iu not soon to hi* for- 
maI v years since M. Papillon and Mr. Mackintosh sue- gotten. Tlie buildings occupy an immense square, from 
i< >fully established the Turkey-red dye process in the which shoot up numerous chimneys. Many of these 
still existing Barrow’field Works. chimneys are equal to the largest in otlu r towns; hut 

These works lie near the eastern verge of the Green : they arc here mere satellites to the monster of the place 


they cover a vast area of grour.d, and comprise drying- 
grounds, hlcachiiig’grounds, cloth dye-houses, yarn 
dyc-housos, j)riiiting-liouscs, and the most interesting 
p:nt of all — tlie Bandana Gallery, in -whicli the liaiid- 


— the chimntry ! 

'riiciv are within a short dislancc uf (ila*5go\v two 
highly interesting cstahlishmcnis for making alum: 
(licse aiv at (\n!)p*iie, north of the Clyde, and at Hurlct, 


lo rchiof work is carried on. If any one would wish south of the (-lyflc. 'I'ln* alum-shale, or ore, is dug in 
to understand what is meant by “ Chemistry applied to mines in the same manner as coal and iron, and then 
the Alls,” avid if he be fortunate enough to obtain ad- goes through some remiukablc eliemical processes. 

into any one of our great Print Works or Bleach Nnmerons other eliemical maiiidacturcs ;!re coiidncted 
orks, either at Glasgow or in Lancashire, lie would in and m ar Glasgow, 
tlicre meet with one of the best lectures on chemistry It would be in \aiii to attcnqit an cnumeralion of 
lie could desire ; every vat and every inaeliiiie is a all the inamifactnres which arc carried (m to a vast 
Iceturc-tablc, and every workman is more or less a extent at Glasgow. '1 his city is a world within itself: 
Cl •mist. I’hc manacrers of such works arc especially it can ])rovide ns with alTiu>st evcr\ tiling' it wc have 
proficient in all that relates to the chemistry of colonis. when with d to pay for 
Tlip name of Tennant has been just mentioned : this 
’iainc is connected with one of the most gigantic csta- 

M l . , . ^,1 , . • 1 11 PrKA.^i;i{i: Si'ots. 

oiislnnents — not merely in Glasgow — but ni the world. 

This establishment is the St. llollox Chemical Works, Gia'^g .w' is, of course, not without its points of lighter 
i'itujited on tho high ground in the extreme north of interest; its recreative spots ; its ])hues of rendezvous 
Glasgow, close to the temporary terminus of the Cale- 1 for plcasurc-scckcrs. But it must lx* confessed that 
donian Railw’ay. From w’hichcver side W’e approach it, I our Scottisli brethren are not. dislinifnivhed in this line. 
WL* an? forcibly struck with its vastness : area, number, ! The Fnglisli uccujiy a Tnlddlo position helwccn the 
•night — all arc there : the area of the whole w'ork.s, tho Irish ami tlie Scotch in such matters: not so rattling 
number of chimneys, and Liie height of the giant ‘ stalk/ and carc-nonglit a*' the former ; but more so than the 
'■’•s factory people call tho great chimney. From salt latter. 

and sulphur, by the beautiful combinations and rc-actions Many of the Lnglisli towns arc trying hard to obtain 
''hich modern chemistry points out, a whole scries of parks lor their people, where the smoko can he blown 
useful substances may be produced ; and it is to these from their checks (and their hearts) by good fresh air, 
‘substances that the operations of the St. llollox Works and where green trees and green gras>’ may relieve the 
•'re mainly directed. Common soda, carbonate of soda, eye from brick houses and stone pavements. As long 
' ulpliuric acid, muriatic acid, cliiorinc, bleaching- pow- as Glasgow possesses her glorious Grmi, she will want 
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no Other park, unless slie outgrows all reasonable limits. 
This Green covers an area of no less than 110 acres, 
and borders on the north bank of the Clyde for a dis- 
tance of considerably more than a mile, without a single 
building to intervene between them. We can wander 
along the bank, close to the river, as in any well laid- 
out park ; and can look down to the forest of shipping 
which speckles the Broomielaw, while we have nothing 
but the blue and green of Nature around us. It may 
well be supposed that peculiar circumstances must have 
conspired to keep this spot free from bricks and mortar, 
smoke and factories, ships and steam-engines, railways 
and canals — in the midst of such a busy city. 

It appears that, about the year 1450, Bishop Turn- 
bull, who then filled the sec of Glasgow, asked and 
obtained from King James IV. the grant of a piece of 
land called the Laigh or Low Green, just at the foot 
of the Saltmarket, and bordering on the river : it was 
to be for the use and recreation of the citizens in gene- 
ral. From time to time afler this grant, the Corpora- 
tion purchased more property further and further east, 
until the whole comprised a strip of land all along the 
north bank ol me Clyde, irom Hutcheson Bridge nearly 
to Ruthev;:rlcn Bridge. All these portions collectively 
form tlie Green, which obtains in different parts the 
names of the Low Green, the High Green, the King’s | 


Park, and tlie Flcsher’s Haugh. Coiporations are not 
always equally patriotic, nor equally rich. Once now 
and then the city has received tempting offers of pur- | 
cliasc, for the sake of building houses or factories on j 
the Green ; and once now and then the municipal body j 
has felt disposed to yield to the temptation ; but the | 
burghers, much to their credit, have always steadily I 
and resolutely refused to part with their Green ; and i 
wc have yet to learn that they have suffered any com* 1 
mercial loss through their firmness. Within the last j 
three years the temptations have been very tantalizing : 
tw'o or three different railway companies have wished 
to cross tlic Clyde ; and the Green has been looked at \ 
with longing eyes, as being just the place which an ' 
engineer loves to get hold of — its gradients being 
and its buildings nil also. But the iron-man has been | 
repulsed, and the Green has successfully battled against 
the railway mania. What may be more feared, we 
think, is the temptation as to coal. Dr. Clclandi in j 
1822, with the sanction of the authoritiesi bored to a | 
depth of 366 feet in the Green, and passed through | 
seven seams of fine coal, which contain an aggregate j 
quantity of no less than 1,500,000 tons under the ; 
Green itself. If ever the Corporation should yield to 
the inducement of bringing this coal to market, adieu 
to the fine Green. 
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The Green was laid out and greatly hnproved about 
thirty years ago, and two miles and a half of good 
carriage-road were formed around it. Time has been 
when the Green was the rc^sort of the w(‘allhy and 
fashionable ; but the westward march of the city has 
produced a change in this respect, and the Green is left 
much more to ilie humbler classes of society. But the 
jmpr)rtant matter is that all may go thither when they 
w ill : it has been paid for by all for the good of all. It 
is a place for rambles and gambols and reviews ; and the 
hnre-Jegged priestesses of the washing-tub claim a por- 
tion of it, us their drying-ground. (See the Steel Plate, 
and also Cut, p. 214.) 

A eemetery can hardly be called a pleasure-spot ; 
and yet such places arc so prettily laid out at the pre- 
sent day, that they form an acceptable addition to the 
scanty plantations with which busy cities arc provided. 
Glasgow, among its many cemeteries and burying- 
grounds, has one, to which the high-sounding .and Greek- 
like name of ‘ The Necropolis,* or City of the Dead, has 
lieen given. A very Inappy selection h.as been made for a 
site for this Necropolis. Immediately behind the east 
end of tlie cathedral is a narrow but rapid rivulet called 
the Molendinar Burn, running along the bottom of a 
tolerably deep ravine. On the other side of this ravine 
rises a wooded height, far too steep for any of the 
ordinary purposes of building. On this wooded height 
the Necrojiolis is formed : the spot was formerly called 
the Fir Park : it was a thick plantation belonging to a 
corporate body called the Merchants* Housc», at Glas- 
gow'. The ground rises to a height of no less than 
300 feet above the burn, and is planted and planned 
up to the summit. A bridge with the name of ‘ 'Fhe 
Bridge of Sighs,’ crosses the burn, and gives approach 
to a regular and elegant gateway, within which are the 
numerous winding w.alks that gradually ascend ti> the 
summit. These [)aths wind round very tortuously, in 
order to render e.isy the ascent of the hill ; and the 
sepulchral inoiuimcnls are placed between and among the 
paths, so as to he visil)le from helow', as if they were on 
the slope of a hill. From above, the view of the city is 
very commanding. 'Flu* enlin? east, north, and south 
fronts of the Cathedral are brought completely wdthin 
the .seopi* of the i-ye — and we may even say, beneath 
the level of the eye. The m )iiiiinents exhibit tlu^ same 
mixture of good and bad taste which marks most other 
cemeteries. There is one to the memory of the stern 
refovini'v, John Knox ; a very ambitious mausoleum 
for Major Monteith, more noticeable for .size than for 
taste; and smaller pioduetions out of number, put up 
hy the Glasgow citizens over the graves of their rela- 
•ivos. Thete arc nut many instances where a cemetery 


commands a view' into four counties . such is the case 
from the summit of the Glasgow Necropolis (Cut, 
p. 

If once w’c begin to speak of the pleasure-spots in 
the environs of Glasgow, where shall we stop ? The 
.antiquated Ruthcrgleii and its church (Cut, p. SIT)); 
the beautiful Clyde and its Dale, and its Falls ; the 
islands and water-side towns near the Firth of the 
same river, where the Glasgow citizens ruralize during 
the summer and autumn months ; the little river Leven 
which leads so invitingly from Dumbarton to the foot 
of Loch Lomond ; and the magnificent Loch itself 
with its “ Rob Roy’s country,’* and its Ben Lomond; 
the beautiful Loch Katrine, and the route through 
the Trosachs, and past Lochs Vennachar and Achrny 
towards Stirling — all these form a belt of attractions, 
w'hieh steam has placed within easy distance of 
Glasgow. 

Besides the small steamers which run up and down 
(he Clyde all day long, at marvellously low fares, 
betw'een Glasgow and the various river-side towns, 
there are often summer excursions made to the deeply 
indented bays near the mouth of the Clyde, such as 
iioch Long, and Loch Fync, on the shores of which 
the tourists are left ; and by a bold pedestrian course 
across a hilly country they reach the upper end of 
Loch Lomond, where another steamer, at an appoiiUed 
time, takes them up, and conveys them entirely through 
that Loch to its southern termination, wdiencc there 
are easy modes of reaching Glasgow. Providc?d we 
make n(» prophecies about ruin, and do not mind it 
when it comes, these are right pleasant little tours. 
And so likewise is (hat in which a circuit is taken h\ 
W'uy of C'astle-Cavy, Stirling, Calendar, the Trosachs, 
Lochs Vennachar, Achray, and Katrine, the “overland ' 
crossing from the latter to Loch Lomond, and so by 
way of Diimbarlun and the Clyde hack to Glasgow. 
Ayrshire and Renfrcws^iirc, too, have their pleasant 
spots, which modern locomotion have brought virtually 
into the vicinity of Glasgow; while Lanark, with its 
neighbouring “Falls,*' and the lovely Clyde scciiciv 
between it and Hamilton, -warn ns not to attack so 
large a subject at the end of our limited space, 

III giving a farewell greeting to Glasgow’, we will 
venture to suggest that, if her citizens should ever wish 
to change the civic arms, (which now comprise a fish, 
a bird, a tree, a ring, and a bell, and concerning the 
meaning of which the antiquaries have puzzled their 
brains for many a generation), they could not do better 
than to select a lump of coal, a bar of iron, a steam- 
engine, a spinning-machine, and a ship. These have 
made Glasgow what she is. 


AYRSHIBE, AND THE LAND OF EURNS. 


(lENEKAL Ff. ATI) RES OF THE CoUNTY, AND A 
CiLANCE AT JTS JIlSTOUY. 

Patriotism and P()(*try — all tliat is oliivalrons and 

j*l(’vat(‘d in war -all that is nudodioiis and immortal 

ill soiii^ ; man in his most manly condition ; woman 
ill her most lovely aspect •/' animal life of any kind in 
its most hardy and vif^orous shape — these are the 
associations cxjierieneed by every true Scot in his 
conlem])lation of this county, in comparison with the 
lemainder of Scotland. And while his enthusiasm is 
fill by the memory of lliirns and the achii'vements 
»)l Bruce and Wallace, his utilitarian partialities are 
cfjiiallv ^ratified in rememberini:!^ the mineral resources 
and aurieultural importance of many of its districts. 
Indeed Nature has been more bounteous in this respect 
th.iM in the adornment of the surface of the county; 
allhouj^h, taken as a whoh', it cannot he said to be 
wantinir in scenes of picturesque and romantic beauty. 

To those who can descend from lofty associations 
to the contemplation of mere facts, it maybe interesting^ 
to know that Ayrshire is one of the largest counties of 
Scotland south of the Forth ; that it extends upwards 
of sixty miles in a crescent shape along^ the coast of 
the western sea ; that it in some parts exceeds thirty 
miles in breadth ; and that it was formerly divided 
by the riviTS Doon and Irvine into three districts — 
('.irrick, Kyle, and Cuiiiiinf^liarne, — of which the 
r<‘spective characteristics arc immortalized in the fol- 
h'win^ antiijuated couplet. 

“ Kyle for a man, Carrick for a cau:, 

Ciinninghuiiie for hutler and cheese, and Galloway f for 
noo’.” 

^’arrick is the southern division of the county. It | 
i - ehielly rcmarkahle for its bleak and barren bills. i 
^ nt on the other side of the Ayr — which divides it | 
from Kyle — the soil is mostly very productive ; while 
Giimiiiighanie — separated from Kyle by (be Irvine — is 
^ fair and fertile plain. 

There seems to be no doubt, as far as the contentions | 
ol anli(|uarians will allow any certainly to the subject 
■ that the original inhabitants of Ayrshire were of the 
pure Celtic race. Presumptive evidence of this exists 
m Druidical and other remains ; in the features of the 
inhabitants themselves in the present day ; and in the 
hict, as stated by Riichanan, that the Gaelic tongue was 
spoken in the county so late as the sixteenth century. 

At the time of the Roman invasion, under Agricola, 
the great tribe of the Damnii occupied the county. It 

< Jns to have been well established that the invasion 

I idc Robert Cbumbcrs’s ‘ Picture of Scotland.’ 

t Until the twelfth centur\% Galloway was considered a 
port of Ayrshire. 


in (picstion extended into Ayrshire, a Roman road 
having been distinctly traced from the Doon of Tynron 
in Dumfriesshire to the towm of Ayr, in addition to 
various Roman remains in other districts. Towards 
the end of the fourth century, the Scots are said to 
have lost their king, Kugenivis, in a battle fought nt 
Kyle against fifty thousand men, under the Roman 
general Maximus. In the eighth century, Kyle and 
(’unninghaine fcdl into the hands of the Saxon king 
of Northumberland. In the ninth century, one of 
those common casualties in the early history of most 
nations — an invasion — took place under Alpin, king 
of the Scoto-Irish. The extent of this chieftain’s 
anihition, however, was only C(|nalli d by the com])letc- 
iiess of his defeat, which took place at Dalmellington, 
about sixteen miles from the coast near Ayr, where he 
liad lauded. He wms killed in the battle; and his 
resting-place is still known under the Gaelic designa- 
tion of Lairht Alpin , — ‘ the Grave of Alpin.* Haco, 
or Acho, King of Norway, also met with an equally 
warm reception when, some three hundred years after- 
wards, he landed with similar objects, and twenty 
thousand men, upon the Ayrshire coast. The battle 
of Largs is well remembered as completing his defeat 
and discomntiire. Rut it was the fortunate fate of the 
Scots to gain higher honours as their (Uiemies became 
more formidable. The invasions of Alpin and Haco 
were the liarbingers of temporary triiiinjdis, but that 
of Edward won for them immortal fame. 

Sir William Wallace, the liberator of his country, 
and the favourite hero of liis countrymen, was horn, 
])robal)ly, alxmt the year 1270. He w.is the second 
son of Mcilcolni Waleys, of Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, 
whose wife was the daughter of the hereditary Sheriff 
of Ayr, Sir Reginald Crawford, and who was otherwise 
connected with several Ayrshire families. It was in 
this county that Wallace and his little band of patriots 
were frequently to he found ; and it was there that 
tliey grew into that importance and power which ulti- 
mately, under the vigorous influence of their chieftain, 
led to -o successful a result. The spot where the 
i eomproinisc was efteeted between Wallace and Henry 
! de Percy, is described by the Scottish historians to 
I have been on the margin of a lake at or near Irvine* 

I hut it is siipposetl by Paterson to have been in a field 
I situated on a farm named Warrix, — at that jicriod a 
peninsula formed by the rivers Irvine and Garnock, hut 
which was destroyed about a century since by tbit 
Irvine breaking through its course. It was the annoy- 
ance of the Earl of Pembroke, Guardian of Scotland, 
at the manner in which Rrucc had wrested Ayrshire 
from the English, that caused the rclehratcd battle 
of Loudoun Hill, when the Scottish army, numbering 
not more tlian six hundred, inflicted a signal defeat 


I 
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upon three thousand of the enemy — a battle thus 
described by Hugh Brown : 

** The Bruce’s sword, the soldier’s trusty spear. 

Fell like the lightning in its full career : 

The patriot-king, with rapture-kindled eye. 
Triumphant saw the reeling phalanx fly ; 

And Victory’s beacon-light begin to bum, 

The glorious prelude to his Bannock-burn !** 

The first Scottish Parliament which assembled after 
the latter decisive battle, was held at Ayr. During 
the whole struggle the county had played a conspicuous 
and honourable part. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Ayr- 
shire experienced a full proportion of the disorder and 
anarchy so prevalent throughout the land. In the 
early days of the Reformation both Wishart and Knox 
pursued their labours frequently in the town of Ayr. 
In the reigns of Charles II. and James IT., Ayrshire 
was prominent in the religious struggles which occu- 
pied the country. The inhabitants suifored much per- 
secution from their zeal in the cause of the Covenant. 
They ivere strong supporters of the Revolution, and, 
subsequently, of the House of Hanover. 

But the religious zeal of the people of Ayrshire led 
to their temporal depression. Towards the close of 
the last century, commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture had alike fallen into decay. The establishment, 
however, about 1770, of Messrs. Douglas, Heron and 
Company’s Bank at Ayr, and the exertions of various 
influential gentlemen in the promotion of agriculture 
and a spirit of enterprise, have resulted in a degree of 
prosperity which promises to be permanent and in- 
creasing. 

Indeed, there is every probability that the lapse of 
a few years will find the condition of the county mate- 
rially improved. In nearly every direction we find 
marks of progress : railways and steam-boats, docks, 
harbours, and manufactories, arc all increasing, and 
lending additional and more eifcctivc assistance to com- 
mercial enterprise; while libraries, scientific institutions, 
and the spread of cheap literature, combine to enhance 
the social welfare of the population, by the elevation and 
refinement of their intellectual and moral characters. 

Regarding the capabiliues of the town, a writer in 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland * says : — 
“ It has often been a matter of surprise that Ayr has 
not been more benefited by manufactories and public 
works, — possessing as it does so many advantages for 
this purpose, and such facilities of communication with 
other places both by sea and land. With sucli an ex- 
tensive grain country surrounding it, distilleries could 
not fail to thrive ; the price of labour is low-rated, and 
all the other requisites are easily ])rocurable. Cotton- 
works might prosper as well here as at Catrine, the 
town being as favourably situated in regard to all the 
mairrials n '*^ssary, — coal, water, and labourers in 
abundance ; while it has greatly the advantage, by 
enjoyit'g the means of sea as well as of land-carriage. 
And we can see nothing to hinder the manufacture of 
wool in its various branches, particularly in the weaving 


of carpets, from succeeding as well in this place as in 
Kilmarnock, which owes to this cause so much of its 
wealth and prosperity.” 

Since the above was written the carpet manufacture 
has been commenced in Ayr, and with every prospect of 
extensive and increased comfort to the neighbourhood. 

The other manufactures of the county consist princi- 
pally of cotton and woollen articles, — shawls, calicoes, 
muslins, serges, &c. And in addition to the extensive 
factories for carrying on these branches of trade — which 
are conducted principally by means of machinery — 
print and bleach works have arisen on all sides. Tan- 
ning is carried on to some extent. Neither the linen 
nor the silk manufacture have been prosecuted with 
much success. Kilmarnock is the great seat of the 
woollen manufacture in this county. Its shawls arc 
celebrated, and are produced in large numbers ; and 
its carpets are also a very valuable branch of trade. 
Tanning, and the manufacture of shoes, bonnets and 
hats, machinery, and miscellaneous articles, are carried 
on with great success. 

The geological character of the county varies in dif- 
ferent districts. The parish of Ayr may be described 
as presenting a superficial district of no definite geo- 
logical character, the (‘xternal surface being covered 
with a diluvium, or broken mass of sand, gravel, or 
clay, intermixed with water-worn detached whinstoncs. 
Taken as a whole, its uppermost character belongs 
to the coal formation, wdiich useful mineral, it is to 
be regretted, has not conferred so much benefit on 
the neighbourhood as might have been the case. In 
Ardrossan parish there is also a considerable amount 
of coal to be met with. There are three limestone 
quarries witliin its boundaries, which are worked more 
or less. The lime is of good quality. Freestone, both 
red and white, is very abundant. In the town of 
Ardrossan there is a large quarry of the former kind. 
But since the formatiofi of the railway, the demand for 
it has not been so great, owing to the facility with 
which stone of a superior quality can be procured from 
the Stevenston quarry. Kilmarnock is an important 
mineral district. Besides coal — to which system the 
district is principally confined — greenstone, ironstone, 
freestone, and sandstone, of very good quality, are to 
be met with. Taken ns a whole, the county has un- 
doubtedly advantages in this respect, which need only 
fair development to render it as prosperous as could be 
desired. 

In agriculture, a very great improvement has taken 
place of late years. And when we consider the wretched 
condition of the county at no very remote date, — when 
animal food was only an occasional luxury of the middle 
class of inhabitants, and a thing almost unattainable 
by the peasantry ; — and when the landlords themselves 
often found their estates insufficient for their main- 
tenance, — the credit must reflect upon th® 

inhabitants, whose industry and peweverance contri- 
buted to rescue them from the state of degradation 
to which bad seasons, ignorance, and prejudice ha 
reduced them. 
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At the present time, if art has been less busy, and 
nature less bountiful than could be desired, in con« 
ducing towards Agricultural improvement, — there are 
yet sufficient indications of an onward tendency to give 
encouragement to the highest hopes. In several parts 
of the county new systems are being introduced, and 
old errors eradicated. Draining and planting are pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily ; and in most districts active 
efforts are being made, both to develope the resources 
of nature, and to provide for her deficiencies. 

Oats is the grain most cultivated ; and in this respect 
the county is pre-eminent. Wheat is but little grown ; 
but its quality is excellent. Turnips and potatoes are 
in very general cultivation, the latter in particular; 
and there is a very fair proportion of vegc?tal)les of 
other kinds. Flax is raised. The best rotation of 
crops was considered, some years ago, to be oats or 
beans raised after jdoughing up a grass-field ; after 
these, in dry soils, turnips, or other green crops, such 
as kale, vetches, tares, or potatoes. In very strong 
soils, drilled beans, cabbages, .and carrots, in the place 
of turnips, followed by a crop of barley, sown with 
artificial grass-seeds. After the clover, wheat or oats, 
or, in very light lands, rye. This system has, in some 
districts, been changed, but prevails more or less in 
others. 

The system of furrow-draining has been very gene- 
rally adopted in many districts, and has given a greiit 
impulse to agriculture by the increase of produce. 
When this mode of draining was first introduced into 
Ayrshire, we are told that it was done by means of 
small stones. But of late tiles have been substituted, 
and with increased advantage. Fields which, under 
the old system, yielded only from 3J to 4 bolls of oats 
per acre, have, by means of furrow-draining, yielded 
about double the quantity. It is an opinion very 
generally entertained, that should the system be carried 
to its greatest possible extent, the county wdll not 
only he in general independent of supplies of foreign 
grain, bul become an exporting one. 

The cultivation of trees, in many parts of the county, 
is not so well understood or practised as could be 
desired : at any rate, this is the c.ase with many of the 
smaller plantations. These are generally narrow belts 
immediately around the farm-houses. From a wish to 
get as much shelter as possible, with a small sacrifice 
of ground, the trees arc often allowed to grow up in so 
crowded a state, that they soon choke each other. 

Besides the native breed of cattle, which is celebrated 
for its excellence, Highland, Alderney, and Irish cattle 
are sometimes seen in the county. In the southern 
part they are mostly of the Galloway breed, and in 
the northern part of the Dunlop. The richness and 
excellent quality of milk produced by the latter has 
given to Dunlop that great reputation for cheese which 

has long maintained. Indeed, in that part of 
the county more attention is paid to the manufacture 
of dairy-produce than to any other pursuit. Several 
attempts have been made to introduce cattle of various 
descriptions,— -Dutch or Holderness, the wide-homed. 


Craven, Lancasliire, and Leicester; but they do not 
appear to have succeeded. 

Thus much for generalities. Let us now take a 
leisurely survey of the scenery and outward charac- 
teristics of the county — noting, not only its ‘lions,’ 
but also its smaller points of attraction. 

Loiterings by the Way. 

Wc shall commence at the southern extremity of the 
shire, where we enter the Vale of Gleiiapp — a ^])ot not 
without its attractions in the way of scenery and asso- 
ciations. The little fishing village of 

Ballantrac occupies a favounahle position on a level 
portion of the coast, .at the mouth of the Stinchar Water, 
and in the parish of the same name. The inhabitants 
of this district did not enjoy the best reputation either 
for character or conduct. Their mode of life w.*xs — ean- 
nibalism and tattooing apart — as savage ns might well 
be. But if their virtues were primitive, their viees 
were those of civilization ; and the smuggling pro- 
pensities of the population tended not a little tow'.inls 
their demoralization. But a change has come over the 
place of late years : the revenue is no longer defrauded, 
and the village is sombre and civilized enough to 
satisfy a moralist, or disgust the author of ‘ Eothen.’ 

From Ballantrac to Girvan we have a walk of about 
a dozen miles — rendered interesting by hold and pic- 
turesque scenery. The range of precipices called 
Gamesloup, with the tall gaunt ruins of Carleton 
Castle in their immediate neighbourhood, form the 
scene of one of the wildest legends of this wild coast 
— w'e allude to that contained in the ballad of * M.ay 
Cullcan* — so popular in Garrick. The story goes that 
the castle w'as once occupied by a terrible baron, who 
was a ‘lady killer,’ in more senses than one: for he 
had not only contrived to marry seven wives, hut had 
released himself from them successively and successfully 
by precipitating tliein from a mighty crag, overhanging 
the se.a. This cconomic.'il method of saving the ex- 
penses of the Ecclesiastical Court, had, besides, gained 
for him a vast amount of wealth — the accumul.atcd 
fortunes of the ladies. For the eighth time he tied the 
matrimonial knot ; but in this ease it formcrl a noose 
which proved fatal to him. On leading May Cullcan 
to the crag where he was wont to settle his domestic 
disputes, the lady pretended to .agree to his proposals 
for a separate maintenance, and to prepare to take the 
fatal step— that is to say, plunge. 

" Her gentle limbs did she undress,” 
for the purpose ; but not being inclined, like * Chris- 
tabel,* to 

“ Lay flou 11 in her loveliness,” 

she paused in her task, and as her beauty became every 
instant more unadorned, requested her companion to 
turn away his head for the sake of propriety. The 
‘ fause baron* complied, and the lady, seizing at once 
the opportunity and his portly person, precipitated him 
from the fatal cliff! 
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GlItVAN ANIJ TlJKMiFKKV’ CaSTLE. 

Girvan is situated on a fine bay at Ibe mouth oftlie 
water of the same name. It consists principally of 
one-story cottaj^^es, containing respectively two rooms : 
one devoted to domestic uses, the other to the pur- 
poses of a ^^orkshop. The ])arish of Girvan is divided 
near its centre by a ran"e of hi;^h hills, and throuf^li 
it meanders “ Girvan’s fairy-haunted stream” — the 
banks of which present seenes we ll worthy of Iiurns’s 
(Milou’iuin. 

Taking the coast road northward from Girvan, we 
traverse a sandy beach several miles in extent, and 
arrive at the ruins of Turnberry Castle, situated on the 
stiniinit of a rocky emiiienec washed by the w'aves. 
In the Iw'elftli and thirteenth centuries, Turnberry, or 
ns it was then called ‘the Palace of Carrick,* was the 
seat of that pow’erful family of which ILdjert liriice was 
so all-])o\verfnl a incMiiher. Constant exposure to sea 
and storm has reduced it to a ruinous and dilapidated 
condition ; hut there still remain the veslip^es r>f a 
drawhrid^re, several vaults, and other testimonies of its 
fornuT iiiiporLaiiee, 

This portion of Ayrshire — the wild coast of Carrick 
— is replete with associations, not only In'storical, but 
supernatural, JUirns describes it as the plat e 
“ AVheve IVniee once, ruled the martial ranks, 

Aiul sliook (he Carriek spear.” 

It was in the neij^hhourhood of Turnberry Castle that 
Hruee, in the sju-in;.? of i;j()S, arrived with a party of 
followers Irom the Isle oi Arran, fm (he purpose of 
suhjnj^atiuu; (harrick. It had ])rcvionsly been arranged 
that (»n fi eert'iin day — if all eircumstances proved 
favourable— -a tire would he lighted on the Carrick 
coast, l)y his friends there, as a signal for him to em- 
bark IVoiu Arran. Towards niglilfall of the appointed 
day, llie signal was seen. 13 ruce, immediately setting 
sail, arrived that evening at Carrick. But he arrived 
only in time to find the Castle of Turnberry occupied 
by Percy and a strong party; and himself utterly 
powerless. The most startling fact, however, that he 
had to h'.'irn, was that no signal had been lighted by 
his friends ; and that the origin of the fin; which he 
had seen was unknown. But Brmje’s decision and deter- 
mination overcame even his sut)ernatural opponents — 
for sncli they were eonsidei -d to he. He immediatelv 
rallied his friends, attacked and .shovlly afterwards took 
'rurnherry, and succeeded in reducing the entire district. 

Scott, in his ‘ Lord ot the J.sles,* makes an allusion 
to the m\ sti rioiis apj)oaranee of the fire : 

“ Now udv you wiicuee that W'ondrous light • 

N\ liosr iali-v glow beguiled their sight? 

It mN V WHS known vet grav-hiiired ehl 
A supcislitit»iis csTilcneo held, 

'fhitt .ir\cr <!i(l 11 im^rt il hand 
Wilke Its 1)1 oad gl'.ue va Carrick’s strand; 

Nay, luul that on ihe self-sainc night 

.,1-aee orti,^sctf o’er, still gleams the light. 

Yearly it gh-auis ; mount juul moor, 

A ml glittering wave, and erimsonM shore — 

But whether lieam erlestiul, lent 
By Heaven, to aid the king's desrent ; 


Or fire bcll-kiiidled from beneath, 

’iV) lure him to defeat and death; 

Or were it hut some meteor strange. 

Of such as oft through midnight range, 

Startling the traveller late and lone, 
r know not -‘and it ne’er was known.” 

The Farm of Shanter is situated about a mile from 
Turnberry Castle, on a slope gradually ascending from 
the seaside to the village of Kirkoswald. This farm 
was the residence of Douglas Graham, the hero ol 
‘ Tam O’Shantcr the poem which Burns considered 
the niost perfect production of his pen. The gifud 
ploughman, in his nineteenth year, resided at Kirk- 
os w^ald ; and his sketch of the amusing character in 
question was drawn from personal experience. Nor 
is the picture exaggerated. Smuggling was at th:it 
period practised to such an extent in the neighbour 
hood, that it was no nncommon occurrence for the 
inhabitants of a farm-house, from the ‘ auld guidman’ 
down to the herd-boy, to remain in a state of intoxi- 
cation for several days ; indeed, it was said to he 
customary to manufacture the habitual porridge of these 
simple people by mixing the meal with brandy instead 
of w'atcr ! 

The village of Kirkoswald occupies the highest point 
of the slope above mentioned. ’I'hc situation is com- 
manding and ])ietiii(‘sque. On llie west, are the ruins 
of an ancient elinreh said to oecu})y the site of tine 
built there by Oswald, a Northumbrian king of the 
Heptarchy, in comnu inoration of a victory achit'ved 
near the spot. From this * Kirk of Oswald* the village 
doubtless derives its name. The sehool-room where 
Burns studied geometry and land-surveying, iindi-r the 
far-famed Rodger, is still to he seen. It stands in th*. 
main street of the village, and is, or was, inhabited 
by a son of St. (Crispin. Douglas Graham, aliajt 'J’mii 
O' S hauler^ lies along with his ‘ ain wife Kate,’ in the 
churchyard of the vBlage. 'riieir resting-place is 
marked by a hunihle monument, on which, besides 
other inscriptions, are the lines commencing, 

“ She tuuld thee weed tliou wast a skcllmrt, 

A hlethriu, hlustcrin, drunken hlellmu.” 

I’he Ahlrey of Crossraguel arrests our attention about 
two miles north of Kirkoswald. It is considered the 
most perfect edifice of the kind in the west of Scotlaml- 
It w\as founded in the year 12 (iG by Duncan, King 
of Scotland. Tlie walls of the church and choir still 
remain, to the height of fourteen feet; and the niclm 
when? the principal altar stood is yet entire. Tin" 
vestry and the Abbot’s Ecclesiastical Court, to tlm 
right of the building, are also in a very complete state— 
as well as two tow'crs or castles, formerly the residences 
of the abbots. The celebrated George Buchanan was 
formerly cominendator of llie abbey, and received a 
; yearly pension from its revt nues, 

I 

I 

j CunZKAN AKU THE KeNNEDYS, 

! A short distance past Crossraguel stands Culzcan' 

I Castle : a modern building, the seat of the Marquis 
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Alisa* It finely sifuated on the verge of a huge 
rock overhanging the sea, at about a hundred feet 
above its surface; and consists of a range of lofty 
castellated masses, covering about four acres. It has 
a fine approach-bridge, and a terrace-garden, decked 
with rare and beautiful flowers in the front. 

The several branches of the Cassilis family appear 
to have held the lands of Culzcan during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. A short account of this 
remarkable family may possibly prove interesting. 

The Kennedys seem to have held an ascendancy in 
feudal times over a very large district, from Wigton to 
the town of Ayr, and the title of Cassilis is a con- 
spicuous one in Scottish history. In 1*220, we find 
this illustrious house first mentioned. In that year 
Nieol de Carrick granted the church of St. Cuthbert 
at Mayhole, to the nuns of North Berwick. His son 
Howland, several years after, obtained a charter from 
Neil, Karl of Carrick, which, in a.d. 127(5 and 1372, 
was confirmed by Alexander 111. and Robert TI. This 
deed is entitled ‘ Confirmalio Johannis Kennedy,* which 
marks a change of name from Canick to Kennedy — 
a Caelic compound, signifying the head of the house 
or family. 

The earliest mention of the lands of Cassilis is con- 
I tained in a writ given by king David II. to Sir John 
j Kennedy, about the year 13(50, in whi(di that monarch 

i confirms to the knight the donations, grants, and 

venditions made to him by Marjory Montgomery and 
her daughter, of the lands of (^astlys^ in the county 
of Ayr. Soon after, the wealth and influence of the 
family were greatly advanced by the marriage of Sir 
James Kennedy to the daughter of King Robert III. 
Gilbert, the second earl of Casilis, was a man of splen- 
did talents, and was employed in several offices of high 
trust. He was assassinated at Prestwick by Hugh 
Campbell, sherilf of the county. His son Quintin, 
abbot of Crossrugiud, was a stout defender of the 
Romish religion ; and at liis death was piihlicdy 
canonized. 

Gilbert, the third earl, was the pupil and intimate 
fiunid of the celebrated George Buchanan. The bitter 
satire that Buchanan wrote against the Franciscan 
Friars was composed during his residence at Cassilis. 

Johii, the sixth earl, was an ardent friend of the 
Pioiestant cause in general, and of the Church of 
Scotland in particular. He was one of the three 
ruling elders sent to the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, in 1C43, to ratify the solemn League and 
Covenant. His wife is the heroine of a ballad-story, 
of which we shall speak presently ; his daughter — a 
I lady of distinguished piety and excellence — was 
married to Bishop Burnet. 

I His son, the seventh earl, was the single person who 
lilted up his voice against the Act for punishing con- 
1 venticles. This independent line of conduct was so 

i oftensive to the ministry, that he was denounced an 

outlaw, and forced to flee from the country.* 

Sir Thomas Kennedy, who succeeded to the estate 
j * ' New Statistical Account of Scotland.* 


in 13(59, was iMjgagcd in a ftiul with the l.aird of B.ir- 
gnny, which resulted in tlic assassination of the Vormcr. 
near the town of Ayr, on the 12ili of May, Tiu- 

Muirs of AuchfMidrayne— father ajid son — by whom 
the act was committed, play a conspicuous ])art in a 
drama which Sir W. Scott has written upon tlie subject. 

The feuds, w'e are told, between the ICarls of Cassilis 
and the Lairds of Bargaiiy had been of long contiini- 
ance; and after being partially healed, had, f)r some 
reason or other, broken out afresh. On the I Hli of 
December, IfiOl, while the Laird of Bargaiiv’ was 
riding from the town of Ayr to his own mansion on 
the banks ot the Girvan, attend(‘d oidv by a few fol- 
lowers, he encountered tin; I'kirl of (\issilis, with two 
hundred men, who wire l\ing in wail fnr liiin, at the 
Lady Carso, about half a mile north of the town. 
The laird, who was on the other side of the valh‘y, 
endeavoured to avoiil a eolllsion ; but not so the earl, 
who followed down the south side, and coming to some 
“ fe-d dykes,” which offered a good support to the 
firearms of his followers, they immediately la gan to 
discharge them at Bargany and hia men. Barganv, 
finding that they conhl not avoid the nmeontre, erossed 
the burn ; but on reaching the south side of it, hi' 
perceived that none had ventured to loll()w him but 
Mure of Ancheiidrayne, the laird of Clone. lird, James 
Binnatyne, and Kdward Irving. On observing this, 
he Inriied round and said, ” (fiide sirs, wc are ower 
few?” 'rhey nevertheless defended theinsclve:; willi 
great bravery, and wounded nr slew tlic first of tlu ir 
assailants; but, overpowered by sup lior nuinher;. 
Irving wa.s soon slain, and llie others dis.ibled. 'I'he 
laird himself performed prodigies of valour, and suc- 
ceeded, for some time, in inainLaining his ground, 
seeking out the (‘arl in the midst of his ow'ii followers. 
But at length, pressed on all sides, lie was h.isely 
struck from behind, and fell, mortally wounded. He 
was carried to Ayr, and died in twenty-three hours. 
Thus fell, at the ago of twenty-five, one of the bravest 
and most popular men of liis time. Through the 
influence of Lady Cassilis tlie earl obtained pardon 
from the king for this murderous deed ; }ml his family 
did not entirely cseaj)'* its eon seqiieiues. Anelien- 
dravne, wlio had married tlie sister of the young lainl, 
determined to revenge his death. Being apprised tiy 
Sir Thomas Kennedy, of (hilze.-m, of his intention to 
visit Ed'nbnrgh, ho instigated a parl\ of his followers 
to w'aylay him at a place he. h.ad appointed for a 
friendly meeting, where they accordingly fonnrl and 
murdered him. Auchendraync then resolved upon 
destroying all proof of his participation in the ciime, 
which could be best done by putting out. f)f the way 
the messenger who had given Inai notice of the place 
of meeting. The per.soii who brought the message of 
Culzean to Maybole, transmitted it from theiice to 
Mure, by' ibe hands of a poor student named Dal- 
rymple. After various attempts to keep this jierson in 
confinement, or out of the country, Mure resolved 
upon his death. He was accordingly enticed by a 
vassal of Mure’s, James Baiinatync, to his house a* 
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Chapeldonan, — a solitary spot on the sea-shore, — and 
there at midnight, by the elder and younger Mures* 
was murdered, and buried in the sand. But the 
advancing tide destroyed this hasty and imperfect 
sepulchre ; and notwithstanding that they carried the 
body out to sea, in order that all evidence might he 
lost. Providence so directed that it was again cast on 
shore on the very spot of the murder. Public indig- 
nation was now directed against the Mures, and Ban- 
natyne in his turn became the object of their fears. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to destroy this new 
evidence of their crime, they were eventually convicted 
by Bannatync’s confession of the whole affair, and 
executed amidst general execration.* 

Sir Archibald, grandson of Sir Thomas Kennedy, was 
a vigorous persecutor of the Presbyterians during the 
reigns of the last two of the Stuarts ; but he fell into dis- 
credit after the Revolution ; and was more than once, 
it is said, driven to seek shelter in the coves under his 
own castle. The Countess of Eglintoun, to whom 
Allan Ramsay dedicated his ^Gentle Shepherd,* was 
a daughter of this nobleman. She was equally dis- 
tinguished for her loveliness, taste and refinement. 
The Coves of Culzean are mentioned by Burns in his 
* Halloween,’ as being ** famed in country story as a 
favourite haunt of fairies.” They are situated in the 
rock underneath the castle, and are six in number, some 
of them communicating with each other. 

Maybole — THE Legend of Johnnie Faa. 

Maybole occupies a favourable position on the south 
side of a gently ascending hill, about four miles north- 
east of Kirkoswald. Its present characteristics are 
directly opposed to every idea of either comfort, clean- 
liness, elegance, and taste ; its only redeeming qualities 
are contained in association and reminiscence ; for it 
was once not only the winter residence of many of the 
noble families of Carrick, but it enjoyed high legal 
importance from the establishment in the town of the 
Court of Bailliery for the district.f Its prosperity, 
however, like all its principal buildings, has fallen into 
decay. 

The tall stiff building, which may be seen at the 
east end of the town, was cncc the seat of the Cassilis 
family. It is perhaps the most interesting as it is the 
most perfect of the winter residences still in existence. 
The building — which is still known in the neighbour- 
hood as ‘ the Castle* — derives some little interest from 
being connected with the story contained in tho*popular 
ballad of * Johnnie Faa.* According to this veritable 
authority (it is however just possible that the author 
n)ay have taken out too extensive a poetic licence) it 
appears that John the sixth earl of Cassilis — of whom 
we have before spoken — had married Lady Jane 
Hamltidn, ? Slaughter of the first earl of Haddington. 
The marriage seems to ha\e been one of interest and 

* llie old place of execution may still be seen at Maybole : 
it liears the appropriate designation of Callow Hill. 

t * New Statistical Account of Scotland.* 


I opposed to the lady’s wishes. The usual^onsequences 
followed : a lover was necessary as a relief to matri- 
monial monotony. Sir John Faa, of Dunbar, a former 
suitor, was found to supply every quality that least 
resembled those of the husband, and which, as a natural 
consequence, was most calculated to secure the affection 
of the wife. Then comes the crisis of the drama. The 
knight takes advantage of the absence of the old earl 
to seek the presence of the young countess. He 
arrives at Cassilis Castle, a massive old tower on the 
banks of the Doon, four miles from Maybole, and 
appears before the gates, surrounded by a faithful band 
of supporters — of the troubadour school, combining 
all that is gentlemanlike, courteous, and unprincipled 
— the manners of Chesterfield with the morals of Jack 
Sheppard. Whether 

“ They cuist the glamouryc ower her,” 

as stated in the ballad, or whether love supplied a 
stronger spell which enabled her to recognize them 
through the sylvan disguise which they had adopted is 
uncertain ; but there is no doubt that the lady con- 
I sented to elope. Their horses, however, appear to 
I have had a difficult journey — probably owing to ** the 
course of true love” being in its proverbial condition; 
and the consequence was the swift pursuit and igno- 
minious capture of the whole party by the earl and his 
infuriated followers. The scene of this catastrophe was 
a ford over the Doon, not far from the castle, still called 
the * Gipsies’ Steps.’ The delinquents were imme- 
diately brought back to the castle ; and Sir John and his 
adherents were at once hanged on the * Dale Tree,’ — 
a splendid plane, which yet. flourishes on a mound in 
front of the gate ; and which was the earl’s gallows- 
in-ordinary, as the name testifies. The unfortunate 
countess was compelled by her husband to behold this 
specimen of the ‘'willi justice of revenge” from an 
adjacent window. The^ room in question is still called 
*the Countess’s Room.' After a short confinement 
there, the house belonging to the family at Maybole 
was fitted up for her reception, by the addition of a 
projecting staircase, upon which were carved the effigies 
of her lover and his band. She was there confined for 
the rest of her life : the earl, in the mean time, evincing 
his courage by contracting a second marriage. The 
effigies of the gypsies are very minute; the head of 
Sir John being distinct from the rest by being larger, 
and more lachrymose in expression. 

A portion of the collegiate church, founded by 
Gilbert Kennedy of Dunure, in the fifteenth century, 
still remains in the centre of the town. And in 
another part is still to be seen the place where John 
Knox and Quintin Kennedy, abbot of Crossraguel, 
held their celebrated disputation. At that time it was 
the abode of the provost of the town: it has since 
subsided into an inn, which any may discover by 
asking, as we did, for the ‘ Red Lion.* In honour of 
this event — not the establishment of the inn, but the 
holding of the disputation — a •Knox Club’ has been 
formed in Maybole, and at its triennial festival arc 
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iiiiistered men of all callings and denominations, united 
in the general cause of Protestantism. It is said that 
to assist him in the discussion, Kennedy had brought 
with him from the abbey some cartloads of books and 
manuscripts ; all of which were afterwards taken to the 
green by the populace, and burnt in one vast heap — 
forming a gigantic funeral pyre, upon which Kennedy 
might have secured an effective climax to the story 
and effectual martyrdom for himself by the simple act 
of voluntary immolation. Indeed it is to be regretted 
that he has deprived our historical novelists of a first- 
rate subject by omitting to make such a sacrifice. 

The inhabitants of Maybole arc principally engaged 
in light weaving — the work being obtained from 
(jKisgow and Paisley. They arc described in the 
‘New Statistical Account,* drawn up by the parish 
ministers of Scotland, as being, a great proportion of 
them, * dissolute and neglectful of their religious 
duties.* 

Dunure and its Castle. 

Some few miles on our route, a little to the west, we 
arrive at what is perhaps the most interesting locality 
on the coast of Garrick. We refer to the little fishing 
village of Dunure ; picturesquely situated, and finely 
protected by hills on all sides — save where the ocean 
supplies its broad blue boundary. Standing upon the 
eminence which reaches the village from the south, the 
scone around us is one of various and blended beauty. 
The Firth of Clyde, with the mouth of the river, 
“ Ailsa’s blue crag,** the shores of Arran, and in the 
roar those of Cantyre, at once meet the view ; while 
far out on the river stalk stately vessels of various 
descriptions ; coasting and pleasure steamers, from 
^vhich music may be heard ; and further out a whole 
fleet of fishing boats, dancing over the water, their 
white sails resembling a flock of sea birds. 

Descending the hill we approach the village, with 
its little harbour and neat houses scattered gracefully 
along the shore ; each dwelling surrounded by a small 
garden, well cultivated, and fragrant with flowers. 
The nets spread out in the sun to dry, and the boats 
lying upon the shore, proclaim at once the occupation 
of the happy-looking villagers. The harbour is effi- 
ciently protected, but so small as scarcely to afford 
accommodation to a vessel much larger than a herring 
smack. It was constructed by Mr. Abercrombie, 
engineer, at a cost of £ 50 , 000 . It is entirely cut out 
of the solid rock. The object was to make it a port 
fitted for shipping the agricultural produce of the 
county ; but this scheme proved an entire failure. 
Dunure is much frequent'^d by strangers during the 
summer months ; it being scarcely equalled as a marine 
residence by any town in Ayrshire. 

That venerable pile, standing on a rocky eminence, 
washed by the sea, and forming so prominent and 

cresting a part of the scene, is Dunure Castle. It 
formerly the seat of the Marquis of Ailsa, and its 
's attributed by the author of the * Historic of 


the Kennedys,* to the famous battle of Largs. After 
that contest Haco was pursued by McKinnon of the 
Isles; and his sons, ascertaining that he had taken 
shelter at Ayr, pressed forwsird in pursuit of one of 
his “great captains,*' whom they captured at Dunure. 
For this act, Alexander III. conferred the castle and 
surrounding lands on McKinnon. 

Dalrymple is a little village a few miles to the cast 
of Dunure. It is situated on a bend of the river 
Doon, which thereabouts follows a rather eccentric 
course. Part of the village is of ancient origin : the 
remainder of more modern date. The characteristics 
of the place, most apparent to the eye, are rose-wreathed 
cottages, with pure white walls ; cleanliness, comfort, 
and industry ; and a thriving and happy population. 

There arc several heights in the neighbourhood, 
commanding views of the Frith of Clyde, Ailsa Crag, 
and even of the northern coast of Ireland. Burns 
opens his * Halloween ' by an allusion to one of these 
eminences — that of Downans : 

** Upon that nicht when fairies licht 
On Gassiiis Downans dance,” &c. 

The Land of Burns. 

We have now traversed the entire coast of Carrick ; 
and standing upon the last of its numerous hills, wo 
arc aroused into a new order of associations aiid ideas 
by the landscape at our feet. The “ auld town o' 
Ayr,*’ and “Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,** and the 
Monument-— 

•'And all the scene— in short, earth, sky, and sea**— 

is lighted up in the imagination with the genius of the 
Poet, even more vividly than by the sun itself, as it 
sweeps in its mellow magnificence towards the west. 

But we are impatient of delay, and anxious for 
closer communion with the objects that most interest 
us ; so leaving behind us the brown hills of Carrick, 
with glowing heart we plunge into the 'Land of 
Burns !* 

Ecverencc for their favourite poet has become one 
of the most prominent features of Scottish nationality ; 
nay, in some cases it amounts almost to a religion. 
As Mohammedanism has its Mecca, and Christianity 
its Jerusalem, so Burns-ism may be said to have its 
Ayr. 

It has been regretted that the Poet of Scotland 
should have been born and brought up in a part of the 
country so little calculated, it is said, to nourish poetic 
tendencies as Ayrshire, on account of the absence of 
“ scenery of a poetic cast.*** But we believe there is 
little reason fur these regrets. If such be the general 
character of the scenery, the rule is not without fre- 
quent exceptions. The coast of Carrick was for' a 
time the abiding-place of the poet; and at Mossgiel, 
surrounded by the classic woods environing Balloch- 
myle and Catrine, and containing scenes of such poetic 
beauty as are to be found on “ the banks and braes 
* Mr. Robert Chambers.' 
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and streamti around the Castle of Montgomery,*' tbe 
poet spent a few of his few, few years. Besides these 
favourable circumstances, no portion of his native land 
was so well calculated, from the character of its 
inhabitants, to imbue him with that essential element 
In the poetic mind, — a deep and fervid love of country. 

The Town or Ayr and its Attractions. 

But it is again necessary to subside into mere facts, 
in introducing the reader to the “ Royal burgh and 
county- town of Ayr.** 

It is situated on the south bank, and at the mouth 
of the river Ayr. Its general appearance is shown 
in the engraving. Its name must have been derived 
from that circumstance : but its origin is lost in ob- 
scurity. Notwithstanding this fact, however, we have 
not heard its foundation ascribed either to Charlemagne, 
or tlie devil — the two common recipients of such un- 
claimed honours. Attended with various and unequal 
fortunes, it seems to have existed for several centuries 
prior to 1202, when William the Lion created it a 
Royal burgh. At that period, and for several succeed- 
ing centuries, it appears to have been a place of import- 
ance and considerable trade; and although Daniel 
Defoe, in his * Tour through Great Britain,* represented 
it as in a declining condition, it afterwards re-attained 
its importance. Its merchants imported wines from 
Prance extensively ; and exported corn, salmon, and 
other native productions. The rising importance of 
Glasgow was no little drawback to the advance of Ayr ; 
but in more recent times the affairs of the latter place 
have become more animated by the establishment of a 
railway to Glasgow, and tlie opening of various parts 
of the county by means of branch lines. The shipping 
of Ayr is very inconsiderable. The little business done 
consists chiefly in the importation of agricultural pro- 
duce, linen, and slates, from Ireland, and the exporta- 
tion of coal, pig-iron, &c. But though the seat of 
considerable carpet, leather, and shoe-manufactures, 
Ayr, unlike its neighbour, Kilmarnock, is decidedly 
not a place of trade. It stands, indeed, in the tame 
relation to Kilmarnock as Edinburgh to Glasgow ; and 
its inhabitants are wealthy and refined, many of them 
being attached to the profession of the law. 

On the opposite bank of the river Ayr is situated 
Newton-upon-Ayr, a burgh of barony, under a totally 
distinct municipal government. It is of comparatively 
recent origin, and contains scarcely a feature of any 
interest. It is connected with the parent town by the 
* auld * and the ‘ new* Brigs o’ Ayr. *• 

During the last quarter of a cehtury, the appearance 
of the town of Ayr — which had previously been far 
from prepossessing — has been materially improved. 
The High Street, which passes nearly through the 
centre of Ihe town, is adorned by Wallace’s Tower; and 
many of iu. chief -places of business are situated there. 
The antiquarian will find considerable food for specu- 
lation in many of the old and grotesque tenements 
which may be met with, interspersed with more modem 
buildings* 


At the latter end of the twelfth century, William 
the Lion founded the Castle of Ayr, on an eminence 
near to the Church of St John tho Baptist, which 
stood close upon the seashore, a little northward of 
the site now occupied by tho county buildings. Herr 
stood one of the four forts which Cromwell erected in 
Scotland. lie changed the church into an armoury, 
and enclosed it within the ramparts ; making, however, 
a grant to the town sufficient to enable them to erect 
another building. A tall, gaunt, and exceedingly plain 
tower, is the only vestige of St. John’s Church now 
remaining. A short distance from this, the foundations 
of the Castle of Ayr may he traced. 

Many of the scenes and buildings in the town are 
associated with the name and the fame of Wallace. 
Wallace’s Tower, which we have already mentioned, 
is a handsome Gothic structure, 113 feet in height; 
and is outwardly ornamented by a statue of the Patriot, 
executed by Mr. James Thom, a self-taught Ayrshire 
sculptor. Previous to the year 1830, there stood on 
the site of this building a tower of great antiquity, of 
which nothing positive was known. It has been supposed 
by some to have been the town-residence of Wallace 
of Craigie ; by others, to have been the prison of Ayr 
— over the walls of which Wallace was thrown by his 
friends, to save him from the grasp of the Southrons ; 
when, as related by Harry the Minstrel, he was rescued 
by his old nurse, who conveyed him to her home. 

At the corner of a thoroughfare diverging southward 
from the Iligli Street, there stood, in former times, the 
Court-House of Ayr, supposed to be the building in 
which the noblemen and gentlemen of the west — 
including Wallace’s uncle. Sir Reginald Crawford- - 
were treacherously murdered by the English governor. 
A dw^el ling-house occupies the site of the building : 
it is adorned with a statue of Wallace, who, in revenge 
for the act of treachery referred to, immediately firi-d 
the military encampi^ient of the English, reducing it 
and its occupants to ashes. 

It is, by the way, to be regretted, that neither of 
the two statues of Wallace in the town have any claims 
to admiration. The first conveys only half an idea 
of the Patriot, and the other none at all. 

The old parish Church, — built in the time of the Pro- 
tector, in lieu of that appropriated by him, as already 
stated, — stands on the site of a Dominican monastery ; 
remarkable as the place where Robert Bruce held 
the Parliament which settled the succession of his 
brother Edward on the throne. It is a remarkably 
plain building : it partakes of the unadorned character 
of the time. A small fountain, running through the 
churchyard into tho river, is yet popularly known a* 
the ‘ Friar’s Well.” 

In a by lane, behind the Fish Cross, there is a 
tenement, said to have been the birthplace of the bril- 
liant and accomplished Anthony Hamilton, author ol 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Comte de Grammont ;* aod io 
the main street, opposite the Fish Cross, there 
huge and ancient house, once the town resident 
the Chalmers’ of Cadgirth. It has in front r 
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turret, containing a small apartment, in which Mair, 
the celebrated arithmetician, who was for some time a 
teacher in the Academy of Ayr, executed his ‘ System 
of Book-keeping.* 

Near the remaining portion of St. John’s Church 
there stood, not many years ago, a small plain stone, 
marking the spot where lay the remains of Maggie 
^ Osborne, the last victim in Scotland who suffered 
death for the imputed crime of witchcraft. 

At the foot of the High Street, the ‘auld brig’ 
crosses the Ayr. It consists of four lofty and sub- 
stantial arches ; and is said to have been constructed 
hy two maiden sisters, in the reign of Alexander III. 
It is extremely narrow, like most old bridges ; and 
now serves only as a footpath. The ‘new brig’ is 
an exceedingly graceful structure, lying between one 
and two hundred yards nearer the harbour. It consists 
of five arches, the abutments of which arc adorned with 
finely-executed allegorical figures, and w.as constructed 
in 1788, from a design by Robert Adam — chiefly 
through the exertions of James Ballantyne, then pro- 
vost of the burgh. 

The imposing structure situated at the junction of 
the High Street and Sandgatc Street, composed of an 
union of the Grecian and Tuscan orders of architecture, 
and surmounted hy a tall and beautiful spire, is the 
Towns Buildings. Besides affording to the industrious 
officials ample accommodation for the vnjoyment of 
their husiness (to adopt the foreigners* sarcasm upon 
our national habits), the building also contains an 
assembly-room, devoted to the transaction of pleasure. 

Passing along Wellington Square — itself a very fine 
object — the visitor is attracted by a large building at 
the western angle. It is built in imitation of an 
ancient Temple of Isis, at Rome. The front entrance 
is supported by massive pillars ; and the building is 
surmounted by a very beautiful dome. The effect of 
the whole is extremely grand ; and the County Build- 
ings are very justly considered to be the most magni- 
ficent in the locality. 

Some creditable churches, both of the establishment 
and for dissenters ; several public institutions, of which 
the principal is a Mechanics’ Institution, jvith a museum 
attached to it; and a Railway-station, in the Eliza- 
bothan style, are among the other notabilities of the 
place. Any of these will repay a visit, and should not 
be passed over by the intelligent tourist. A Sheriffs’ 
Court and a Small Debts’ Court are held in the town ; 
also a Commissary Court, a Burgh Criminal Court, and 
a Justice of the Peace Court. There are several banks ; 
and among the institutions we may notice a Mechanics* 
^nstitution, the ‘Sailors' Society,* instituted in 1581, 
^or the benefit of decayed mariners, their widows and 
children ; the ‘ Merchants’ company,’ and ‘Writers’ 
Society,* — both benefit societies; a Horticultural and 
Agricultural Society, a Medical Association, and Dis- 
pensary. 

Ayr is peculiarly well provided with the means of 
education. The parochial schools of the burgh were 
filmed into an academy in 179S, and a charter of incor- 
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poration obtained. A bequest (if £1,000 to the public 
teachers of Ayr, left by Mr. Ferguson of Dunholm, 
laid the foundation of the necessary funds. A con- 
siderable sum in addition w’as raised by subscription, 
and the present handsome building and suecc'ssful 
system of management is the result. The Academy 
has proved of great benefit to the town, and maintains 
a high reputation. The other schools in the neighbour- 
hood are numerous. 

There is an extensive* town library anti also circu- 
lating libraries in Ayr. There are two weekly news- 
papers published. 

The gaol of Ayr was built at the same time as the 
County Buildings. It stands on an open space by 
the sea beach, it is well conducted, upon the separate 
system. 

Almost every Scotsman who visits tht; town Avill 
view it in one aspect — as the birthplace, and for many 
years the residence, of Burns. But this interest is not 
confined to the spot itself: it extends to tin; surround- 
ing scenes — so alive with assoeiations, and so elocpient 
in the memories tln*y arouse. In this spirit, then, 
having briefly glanced through the town, we will take 
a stroll in the neighbourhood. 

Burns; His Biptiii*i.ace, anu Favourite Haunts. 

Leaving the town by the Maybole toll-gate, a view 
of the Clyde, stretching away to the right, and the 
gently-receding hills of Carriek, arc the only objee.ts 
that arrest the attention. If the traveUcu* is in a good- 
humour, and disposed to gossip and niceive informa- 
tion, he will do well to fraternise, as the phrase go(*s, 
with one of ‘the natives,* who will* talk to him with 
a fifty * Murray’s Handbook ’ power of the wonders of 
the place ; which he Ixdieves in his heart to l)e the 
most important on the face of the earth. Of course, 
the most minute object connected in any way with the 
Poet or his compositions, will form a prominent feature 
of the ‘glide man’s’ discourse. More especially will 
he descant on the adventures of the hero of the neigh- 
bourhood, Tam o’ Shantcr. “as he frae Ayr, ae nicht 
did canter.” The traveller will probably be favoured, 
too, with a glance at a modest little cottage by the 
wayside, inhabited by Mrs. Bogg, a sister of the Poet’s. 
A gentle turn in the road here introduces us to finer 
scenes than we have hitherto passed through. A fertile 
and undulating country, dotted with white villas and 
wooded knolls; the pathway shaded by tall trees, 
and the fields glowing with ricli grain,--these are 
among the attractions of the scene, which, on a Sunday 
or holiday, are further enhanced by a merry assemblage 
of the peasantry. 

Abriiit two miles, or rather more, from Ayr, a little 
cottage by the roadside arrests the attention— that is 
to say, the attention of those who know its history. 
It consists only of two rooms, — one of which is a 
kitchen ; roofed with wooden rafters, ihatched with 
straw, — and in all respects an humble, if not entirely 
comfortless dwelling. What is the interest attached 
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to it? and why sUiiuh ihe traveller watehin^^ with so I 
much reverence so very ordiiuny and prosaic a struc- | 
lure? He enters the doorway, and passes to the 
liumhlc apartment used as a kitchen. A small recess 
in the wall attracts his altimtion ; it was in lliat 
recess that Hubert Burns was first introduced to the 
world. 

The cottage is at present used as a place of refresh- 
ment, and is visited continually by a large number of 
persons. A large ball has recently been built in the 
rear, for convivial meetings, T! ' landlord takes great 
pains to show the travellers every objert of interest in 
till) place. 

“ Alloway's aald haunted kirk*’ stands on the same 
side of the road, a short distance farther on ; and the 
Monument is near the same spot. The former is a ’ 
mere ruin, consisting of the bare walls alone. The 
rafters are scattered far ami wide over the three king- 
doms, and may be in every part of the world, for aught 
we know to the contrary, in the shape of fancy articles, 
cigar-cases, l)oxe^», from wnich scores of .Scots 

may at the present moment be pnfling or snufling 
inspiratic • *.» the ease may be. It is said, that in 
Catholic countries there a^c cj hibited as many frag- 
ments of th»- * ■' iginal * Cros.:, as would build a seventy- 
four line of battle ship. I’he case of the ‘Alloway* 
relics is not very difFerent. 

The p\:cc of burial attached is crowded with monu- 


mental stones ; many ol them marking the resting- 
places of those of the better class. The father ol the 
Poet lies hero, the epitaph upon wdioso tomb is perhaps 
the most aUccliunate tribiile ever olfcrcd by. son to 
father. ^ 

TiiK Monumknt, 

Nearly opposite Alloway Kirk, on the summit of a 
slight but abrupt cmineuee, overlooking the river 
Doon, stands -Burns’s Monument. #We are indebted 
principally to Mr. John Douglas, of Barloch, and Sir 
Alexander Boswell, of Au^^'diinlcck, for this appropriate 
testimonial. It was designed by Mr. Thomas Hamilton, 
of Kdinhurgh. It consists of an imposing rustic base, 
supporting nine Corinthian pillars, which arc sur- 
mounted by a gilt tripod, indicative of the three dis- 
tricts into which Ayrshire is divided. Notwithstanding 
its somewhat ornate style, the effect is simple and 
elegant. The Monument is surrounded by a gardeiin 
tastefully laid out with flowers and shrubs. In a 
corner of the garden, in a little stone structure, the 
stranger is show'n two highly expressive statues of the 
‘bosom cronies,* Tam o* Shauter and Souter Johnny— 
the production of a self-taught sculptor, named ThoiUi 
whom w'c have mentioned elsewhere. The interior ol 
the monument contains a spirited marble bust of the 
Poet, by Patrick Park ; a copy of Nasmyth’s portrait 
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the Bible given by Burns to Ilighland Mary; and a 
lock of Mary’s hair ; besides several other relics asso- 
ciated with the Poet. From the top of the staircase 
; excellent views of the surrounding country are obtained. 

( J*:ngraving.) 

I At the Monument gate is the inn, which well merits 
! a visit. 

Along the banks of the Boon — as well as between 
I the town of Ayr and the Monument — there are iiume- 
I rous villas, inhabited principally by the w-ealthy. They 
are rapidly increasing in niiinber ; so that every year 
is adding to the attractions of a district Avhich has 
already so many charms, both of scenery and associa- 
tion, to recommend it. To ** win the key-stano o* the 
brig” of Boon, was the successful effort of Tam o* 
Shantcr on his homeward ride. 

The Banks of Ayr. 

Proceeding on our pilgrimage we follow tlie course 
I of the Ayr, and rather to the norlli of that river arrive 

j ;;t the town of Tarbolton. In tlic imniediate neigh- 

hourhood, we encounter — amidst seenerv of a very 
I heantiful description — the fine seat of Sir William ^ 
Miller, Barskiinming, to tlu' northward of wliieh lie 
Mauchline, and the luimblc farin-steadiiig ol’ Mossgiel. 
Still pursuing our way, we view with delight the enchant- 
I ing * Braes of Ballochinyle.’ Here * anld Hermit Ayr* 
l)L*nds eastward ; and a walk of a mile or tw'o leads ns 
to the V.'ih* of Catrim', with its ])retty little village,* — 
its woods, of which Burns has sung so pensively ; and 
a mansion, consecrated by having beem the residence 
(/f no less a man than Dngald Stewart. Tarbolton 
itself is a small town, reinarkahh* for — exactly nothing; 
iiiiloss a very miserable-looking remjjant of Faile Abbey, 
ahonl a mile off, has cdiiim to any eonsideralion. By 
! l!i(? way, the habits of the former occupants of the 

I Ahhey in question gave rise to the assertion that 

' “ The k'riurs of Faile ne’er wanted ale, 

I As lung ns their ncehors* lasted.” 

The Farm of Lochlea, which was ocempied by the 
father of llobcrt Burns, from 1771 to 1784, is in this 
neighbourhood. Here tlic young poet spent from his 
seventeenth to his twenty-fourth year, working vigor- 
ously on the farm with Lis aged father, who was rapidly 
sinking under his prolonged misfortunes. Burns pro- 
duced many of his poems while remaining here ; and, 
consequently, became a famous character in the neigh- 
bouring clachan of Tarbolton, where, after the labours 
of the day, he was accustomed to resort for intellectual 
cft convivial relaxation — or the two united. 

Thq^Farm of Spittlcside — the birthplace of David 
Sillar — is about one mile from Tarbolton. Sillar, 
notwithstanding the tincture of poetry which he pos- 
sessed, is best known in connection with Burns ; first 
as his * bosom crony,* and afterwards as bis poetical 
correspondent. It was in these scenes that the pair 
Were accustomed to wander, discussing perhaps poetry, 
perhaps intrigue : indeed, the last was a frequent occu- 


pation ; for to Burns and his friend were committed 
the management of nearly all the love affairs of the 
neighbourhood. 

‘lIiciiLAND Mary* and the Poet. 

That substantial and elegant structure situated in a 
secluded valley, about a mile to the south-west of 
Tarbolton, is Coilstleld House. It was formerly the 
seat of the Montgomeries, It has been renewed since 
the time of Burns ; who, in several of his poems, has 
borne testimony to the. bravery of the iheu representa- 
tives of the family. 

The mystic Faile here winds its way towards the 
Ayr, surrounded on all sides by splendid w'oodlands. 

But it is not its scenery, beautiful as it is— nor its 
history, interesting though it bo — that lemls to thcj ' 
locality so magical a charm, and an attraction so irre- 
sistible. As the meeting-place of a pair of rustic lovers, i 
some sixty years ago, the place has gained more renown 
than lh(' bohlest scenery and the most martial deeds 
ciJiiM have attached to it; 

“ I low sweetly bloom’d the gay green hirk, 

How rich th(‘ hawthorn’s hlo.s.som, 
iimlevmath the fragrant ^hade, ' 

I clasped her to my ho.som ! ! 

'ri'. * angel-hoiirs, on gi)ldeu wings, 

Fh w o’er me and my dearie ; ! 

For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland ^lary.” 

So sang Burns of the woman for whom, of all others, 
he seems to have formed the most enduring attachment. 
Mary Campbell — better known by her poetic name of 
Highland Mary — was in no elevated sphere of life. 

In fact, it must be owmed — it is of no iiso to disguise 
matters — tliat she followed the occupation of a dairy- 
maid at Coilsfield. Originally she had come from 
Camphtdltown, in Argyleshire. She appears to have | 
been a person of considerable, though not extraordinary, j 
beauty. Her mental powers were great; and to her | 
pre-eminently amiable disposition, and the natural i 
accoinplislimcnts of her mind, may be attributed, to a 
gr(*at extent, the impression which she made on the 
mind of tlic young poet. According to the statement 
of the poet I’imsclf, the two lovers met on the lovely j 
banks of the Ayr, on the second Sabbath of Mtiy, to i 
take a mutual farewell ; fur Mary was about to make 
a journey into Argylesliirc, to make some arrangements 
for her marriage with Burns. But this meeting was 
destined to be their last on earth. The impression — | 

lasting as it was — w'hieh her death made on the poet, 1 

is yet more lastingly recorded in the lyrics in whieli ! 

he refers to the occasion. 

It seems probable that the wanderings of these lovers 
w'cre not confined to the immediate banks of the Ayr ; 
but they extended to the picturesque park of Coilsfield, 
(Cut, p, 229,) as wc find in the poetical description of • 
the famous day in question that the poet opens with 
the following apostrophe : 
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** Ye banks, anti braes, nml streams aroiiml 
Tlie castle o* Montj'omcrie; 

Green be your woods, and fair your Honors, 

Your waters never <lruinlie ! 

There simmer first uiifuuld her robes. 

And there the lonp;est tarry ; 

For tljcrc I took my last fureweel 
O’ my sweet Hij^hlaiid Mary.” 

At their parting, the lovers stood on the separate 
sides of a little streamlet, and holding a Bible between 
them, while they laved their hands in the purling brook, 
fondly vowed to be faithful to e:*eh • iber: 

“ \Vi’ mony a vow, and lock’d ond r.u e, 

Onr parting w as fn ■ eiider ; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 

• We tore unrsels asunder; 

But oh ! fell Deri’.b's untimely frost, 

'fhat nipt my llowt'r sac early ! 

Now green ’s the sod, and eaidd 's the elay. 

That wra])s my Highland Mary- 

Oh pale, p.ule .low, those rf»sy lips, 

1 alt hac kiss'd sue ibiidly ! 

And clos'd fo:' :iM' the sparkling glanee 
That dwelt on 'i e sjie Vindly ! 

And uiouiiiering row la silent dust 
That heart that i'/cd me dearly 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland ^lary.” 

Her mission to Argyleshire had been satisfactorily 


fulfilled, and she had reached (Irccnock on her wa> 
hack to Ayrshire, wIkmc her hetrotlied aw’aited her; 
when poor Mary was attacked Ijy a clisi'ase, to which 
she speedily fell a vietiin. Over her remains, in the 
churchyard of Greenoek, i| haiulbomc monument has 
been erected. 

The depth of Burns’s sorrow' is nowhere better shown 
than in his noble poem, ‘ 'I’o xMary in 1 leaven,*— written 
at Ellislaiul, in 17blf, on the anniversary of the Sep- 
tember (lay on which he had heard of her death. With 
this ballad we may appropriately conclude this brief 
sketch of these melancholy and romantic loves : 

Thou ling’ring star, with less'ning ray, 

'^I’hiit lov’st to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usher'st in the day 
Mv Mary from my soid was torn. 

Oh Mary ! dear de])arted shade I 
\Vliere is tliy place of blissful rest? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

llear'st thou tlio groans that rend his brc'ast? 

1'hat sacred hour can 1 forget, 0 

(am 1 forget the liallowed grove, 

M’lien by the w'’ndiT,fr Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love? 

Eteriiity will not effaec 
Those records dear of trans])orts past; 

Thy image at onr last embrace ; 

Ah! little, thought we ’twas onr last! 
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A\r, l^issM ]iia pcl)b]L‘<l slioro, 

! O’crliuug wil.li wild w()o«ls, f^ri'cn ; 

j Tlic fragrant bircli, nncl liawl.liorn lionr, 

I Twin’d amorous round the rsiptur'd scimu;; 

! Thr flowt*rs sju’aiig wanton to Ik* prcst, 

I The birds sang love on ev’ry spray — • 

i Till too, too soon, tlic glowing west 

! Proclaim’d the speed of w inged day. 

j 

j Still o’er these scenes my ineni’ry wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels dee^icr w ear. 

My Mary! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’at thou thy lover lowly laitf? • 

llcar’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Kyle, and its Notabilittfs. 

The name of Kyle is supposed to have been derived 
from Coyle, King of the Britons, who is said to have 
been killed in a battle wdth the Piets and Scots, about 
three hundred ye.ars before Christ. The name of the 
! district of Ayrshire in which the battle took place has 
evidently been altered to suit the vulgar pronunciation 
I of the word * Coil.’ The truth of the tradition seems 

; to be attested by several facts ; that a small brook 


which empties itself into the J'ailc, is known as ‘The 
Bloody Burn’ — that a flat alluvial space of ground on 
the opposite side of the same stream receives the 
appellation of the ‘ Dead Men’s Holm* — that the 
locality is called Coilsfield, r.e., the field of Coil— and 
that the dust of King Coy 11, or Coilus, was supposed 
to have been deposited beneath two large masses of 
basalt, situated on a circular mound enclosed by a tall 
hedge, in the immediate vicinity of the farra-ofllces of 
Coilsfield. 

This tomb was opened on the 2f)th of May, 1837, in 
the presence of several genth’inen ; when an urn was 
discovered, covered over at the mouth with a horizontal 
flag stone. This urn w”is filled with white coloured 
burnt bones. f)n further search two or three other 
urns were brought to light, some of which crumbled to 
dust immediately on the air being admitted. They all 
; contained bones. 

^'licsc facts combine to attacli a very high degree 
of probability to the traditions regarding King Coil. 

After visiting the grave of Coil, we now proceed 
along the road leading to Mauchline. A gentleman’s 
scat of great beauty attracts our attention : it is • 
Barskimming, in Burns’s time the residence of Lord 
Justice Clerk Miller, wlio is thus allv.ded to by the poet 
in bis ‘ Vision :’ 
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*• Thron;;h many a wilil runiantic j'rovf. 

Near many a liermit-faiicicd rove, 

(Fit Imuiits for friondsliip or for love) 

111 musing mood, 

An nged Judge, I saw him rove, 

Dispensing good.'* 

Tn passing through the rouiantic park of Darskimining, 
the appearance of the Ayr is strikingly beautiful. 
Pursuing its devious course at the foot of large 
chasms formed in the solid rock, the name of the 
‘ Auld Ilcrniit Ayr* is lierc especially deserved. 

Mauciiline and its Castle. 

Jicaviug the river, to pursue ourselves a more 
northerly course, wc soon arrive at Mauchline ; a neat 
and cleanly little town, situated on a level plain. The 
ea])itnl, so to speak, of a eonsiderahle agricultural 
section of the county, it is the scat of considerable 
business. It is a station on the Cllasgow, Ayr, Kil- 
marnock, and Muirkirk railway. The ehnrch was 
opened for public worship in 182J), — the old ehureh, 
uhieh was proved to he iiiconverdent, and suspected of 
being unsafe, having been taken down two years before. < 
It is built of the red frce.stonc which abounds in the 
neighbourhood, chiefly in the Cotbic style. It stands 
in the centre of the town, surrounded by a churchyard. 
It lias a tower on its east end, ninety feet in height, 
and crowned witli small turrets. The interior is plain 
enough. It is fitted tip in the usual manner, with 
enclosed ])cws. The ]nilpit is cflcctivcly ornamented. 
This church has a considerable n’putation for elegance, 
to wliich it is not withotit some claim. The name of 
the town was formerly spelt jMacklin — iMagh signifying 
a field, or meadow, and Lin, or Linne, a pool or lake. 
The local character of the place corresponds with this 
description. The fields around the town abound in 
springs, and inu.sL liave been anciently a marsh or 
meadow. The ])rincipal object of antiipjity in the 
place is an ancient tower, of no very large dimensions, 
formerly known as TMauehline Castle. It is said to 
have^bcen in the possession of the T.ondoun family, 
to whom it gave a second tith*. In 1781), when Grose, 
who noticed the tower in his ‘ Antiquities,’ made his 
drawing of it, it w^as posse: sed by Gavin Hamilton, 
whose name is so widely known in connection with 
Burns ; and it continued for a time to be the residence 
of one of ^Ir. Hamilton’s sons. 

Not far from the Casth* stands the new Educational 
Institute, — a neat new building, where fifty poor children 
are educated frev of charge. The school is conducted 
on the nonnul system ; .and the course of instruction 
includes many advanted brandies of knowledge. 

In a little narrow stie^d. at llie back of the burial- 
place ' laiiu/ the Church, stands a two-storied house, 
^ bearing date 17 H, forii.' ”ly possessed by the alewife, 
Nanse T'.r* >ek. The dame in (picstion — long since 
passed away — has found no successor in that calling 
of Y hich she was such an ornament. An old indus- 
triou.s spoon-maker now shows the scene of his labours 


to visitors as the veritable alehouse, the witness of so 
many haccliaiialian festivals in the days when those 
absurd attributes of the Scottish Church — the * Holy 
Fairs’ — had not passed away. The merit belongs to 
Burns of having made one of the first attempts (and it 
was a successful one) to found a Book Society in this 
town. At the latter end of 1780, while residing in 
tlic neighbourhood of 'J’arboltoii, Burns, in conjunction 
Avitli liis brother, and five peasants of about the 
same age, founded a Mutual Instruction Society, called 
the ‘ Bachclois* Club.* This association, the members 
of which met monthly in one of the village alehouse's 
for the purpose of conversation and debate, existed for 
several years, having materially increased in numbers. 
By one of its regulations, all fines were expended in 
liquor, 'When Burns removed to Mossgicl, a club of 
a similar nature was cstahli.slied in Mauchline, Imt with 
one matciLil dillerenec — the fines, instead of being dis- 
pensed in the shape of scanty potations of small beer, 
were appropriated to the purchase of books ; so that 
many valuable and important works were placed within 
the reach of the humble members of the society, works 
which were to them otherwise unattainable. The name 
of the society will be found in the list of subscribers 
to the Kilmarnock edition of his poems. Burns, it 
will he remembered, afterwards established a club ol’ 
the same kind at Monkland. 

Burns’s FARnr at MossorF.r. 

Pracceding a mile on the Kilmarnock road, and 
turning up a by-lane to the right, w'c reach the farm- 
steading of JMossgicl, where Burns dwelt from tb- 
tw'cnty- fourth to the tw'cnty-eighth year of his age. 
The steading in appearance is not distinguished from 
any other farm-house in the county ; consisting of 
three detached one-storied buildings, roofed with straw, 
.and surrounded with trees. But how interesting does 
the spot become when the traveller remembers that it 
was in one of the adjacent fields that the poet turned 
up the mounlaiu daisy, which, embalmed in the poet’s 
verse, bids fair to bloom for ever ; and that in one of 
those humble attics, at an hour when churchyards are 
said to yawn, and all respectable persons are in bed, 
sitting by a small deal table, would he commit to paper 
those lyrics wdiich he had composed during the manual 
labours of the day ! 

Jt w\'is at Mossgitfl, during a Sabbath evening’s walk, 
that Burns first read the * Cotter’s Saturday Night’ to 
his brother, — the good gentle-hearted Gilbert, whom 
mingled surprise and admiration caused to w'ecp. And 
it was to Mossgiel that he returned after hfi triumphant 
reception in Edinburgh, when his mother, overpowTivd 
by her feelings, could only welcome him by exclaiming 
“ O Robert, Robert !” 

The fiirm was fiir from prosperous ; the end of tlic 
fourth year found the Burns’ family poorer tlian when 
they first entered upon it ; md to crown the misfortunes 
of our poet he had then formed his luckless liaison 
wuth Jean Armour; and denied by a harsh father tl-<' 
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privilege of doing juslioe lo lior whom lie loved n«^ 
deeply as lie had wronged, with nothing but ruin 
before him, he resolved to quit the country. 'J'o obtain 
the means he endeavoured to lind a publisher for his 
poems, but for some time without success, lie event- 
ually accomplished this object with the aid of an 
acquaintance — John Goudie, a worthy citizen of Kil- 
marnock — who introduced him to some valuable 
connections. By the sale of his book he realized 
suflicient for his purpose — a passage to Jamaica ; and 
Ilia chest was on the road to Greenock, wdieu he went 
to take a Last farewell of some of the scenes which 
had so frequently inspired liini. The result was the 
following beautiful lines, the last he said that he should 
ever measure in Caledonia : 

“ The gloomy night is gatirring iiist. 

Loud roars the wild iu(;onst:uit blast ; 

You murky cloud is foul with rain, 

T see it driving o’er the plain ; 

The hunter now has left the moor, 

And scatter’d coveys meet secure ; 

While here I wander, prest with care, 

Along the lonely hanks of Ayr. 

The Autumn mourns her np’miig corn. 

By early Winter’s ravage torn ; 

Across lier placid, azure sky. 

She sees the scowling tempest lly 


Chill runs my blood to licar it rave — 

I think upon the stormy wave. 

Wlicre many a danger 1 mn>t dare, 

Car from the honnie hanks of Ayr. 

’'fis not tin* surging billow’s roar, 

’T is not that fatal dcnilly shore ; 

Tlio’ ileatli in cv’iy shape a])prar. 

The n retched liave no more to fear ! 

But. round my heart tlie ties are bouml, 

'fhat heart trauspiere’d with many a wound •, 

'fhese bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

'fo leave the honnie hanks of A\r. 

Farewell, old Coila's liills and dales, 

Jler heathy moors and winding vales ; 

The scenes where wretched fain y roves, 

A*nrsuing past, unhappy loves ! 

F.'irewell niy friends ! Farewell my foes ! 

My peace with these, my love with tho^?c — 

'file bursting tears my heart declare ; 

Farewell the honnie banks of Ayr ! 

Fortunately for himself — for his friends — for his 
country — the poet was spared the pain of his self- 
imposed exile. The well-known letter from the 
amiable Dr. Blacklock infused a new^ .s])irit into his 
mind, and without introduction of any sort he at once 
ddjpartcd for Edinburgh. 

Ballochmylts and Burns. 

Further up the river wo arrive ut the railway-bridge. 
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of Ballochmyle, — a very beautiful structure, nearly 700 
feet in length, with embankments at each end a mile 
in length, and ninety feet high at their junction with 
the viaduct. There are three arches of fifty feet span 
on each side of the great central one, which has a span 
of one hundred and eighty-four feet, and is also one 
hundred and eiglity-four feet above the ordinary level 
of the river. This spot is peculiar for the curious 
junction which it presents of Nature and Art : indeed, 
it is seldom tliat so great a triumph of engineering is 
to be found in the midst of so much natural beauty ; 
such rude picturesque rocks, and such sylvan and 
romantic scenery 

Passing over to the Cumnock turnpike, to the left 
of tlie viaduct, another bridge, spanning the Ayr at one 
of her most romantic windings, meets the view. This 
is TIowford Bridge, its left a huge rock leans 
forward over a dark deep pool of water, in whose 
bosom is dimly reflected those noble trees overhanging 
the precipice wliich fringes the classic woods environ- 
ing the mansion-house of Ballochmyle, — the seat of 
^fr. W. M. Alexander. 

The identical crag is here pointed out, on which 
Burns is said to have stood while he composed that 
sublime dirge, * Man was made to Mourn and the 
spot where he beheld the ‘ Lass o* Ballochmyle ’ is 
. well known. The lady in question was Miss Wilhel- 
mina Alexander, sister of the present proprietor of 
Ballochmyle ; of whom it has been said, with more truth 
than originality, that ** the charms of her person corre- 
sponded with the character of her mind.” Burns enclosed 
the poem with an appropriate letter to this lady ; but 
I the customs of society did not permit lier to take any 
notice of the comniiiiiication. The occosion which 
gave rise to tlie i)ocm is commemorated by an orna- 
mental moss-house, the ingenious twig- work of which 
is adorned by suitable devices ; and oii a tablet on the 
back is inscribed a facsimile of two of the verses of 
tlie poem, as they appear in the holograph of the 
author. 

Catiunk — ITS Valley and Village. 

Southward of Howford Bridge, a r<^ad skirting the 
woodlands of Ballochmyle diverg s to the left. Pur- 
su-.ng the course of this road we arrive in Catrinc 
Valley, through which the Ayr meanders pleasantly, 
Tlie village of Catrine is one of the most flourishing 
villages in the county ; its population is supported 
almost entirely by the large cotton-manufactory esta- 
blished ill. 1787. (Katrine House, within a short dis- 
tance of the village, was once the residence of Dugald 
Stuart; and it was lu.rc that Burns, as he tells us, 
first “ dinncr*d wi* a lord** — on an occasion when the 
youthful Jjord Dacr was the philosopher's guest. The 
hard has o order this important event in some cha- 
racteristic verses, • 


Leaving that interesting portion of Ayrshire, known 
ai ‘ the Land of Burns/ we will pursue a new west- 


ward course through an entirely diflerent character of 
country. 

Loch Doon and Dalmellinoton. 

Situated on the confines of the shire, the large sheet 
of water known as Loch Doon is the first object to 
arrest the attention. It derives it waters from the 
neighbouring hills in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright; 
subsequently transmitting them to form that classic 
stream on whose ** banks and braes** We have so lately 
rambled. Upwards of six miles in length, and little 
more than half a mile broad, the loch is enclosed by 
considerable and even lofty hills ; totally destitute of 
trees, and affording pasturage only to sheep. On a 
small island near its head stands an old time-worn 
castle, regarding which little is known for certain ; but 
it is said to have been a residence of Edward, brother 
of Robert Bruce. The loch is popular with anglers, on 
account of its abundant supply of trout. The discharge 
of the water from the loch is regulated by sluices. For 
upwards of a mile, after leaving the loch, the river 
Doon pursues it way through a huge gully or ravine 
in the rocks, which have, it would almost appear, split 
asunder in order to make way for it. The sides of the 
steep and rugged precipices are clothiMl with trees ; 
and by a narrow footpath along its course the visitor 
may witness the many fantastic windings of the 
river. 

In a snug corner, on the highway leading to Dum- 
fries, and at hut a short distance north of Loch Doon, 
is situated the thriving village of Dalmellington, near 
which the river Doon changes its aspect, presenting along 
its banks for many miles a fine succession of verdant 
meadow lands. In the neighbouring hills, minerals — 
principally coal — abound to a great extent ; and through 
the activity of some English Companies they are be- 
coming more extensively worked than formerly. 

Cumnock and the Covenanters. 

Pursuing our route, inclining rather to the eastward, 
we shortly arrive at the village of New Cumnock. 
Situated in the midst of a ricli mineral district, it con- 
tains nothing in itself to attract the attention of the 
visitor. Among the hills — for which the neighbour- 
hood is remarkable— the Nith takes its rise; and, 
shallow a.nd sluggish, winds its melancholy course 
through bleak moorlands for many miles ; when, 
entering the county of Dumfries, it there forms the 
delightful Nith, on whose winding banks, during a few 
of the later years of his life, dwelt the bard of Coila, 
who, in some of his most fanciful compositions, has 
immortalized the scenes. The Afton, — which has its 
origin also at New Cumnock, and joins the Nith a 
little more northw^ard also formed a subject for 
Burns, in the song commencing 

Flow gently, sweet Afton ! among thy green braes.” 

The little town of Cumnock is situated at the bottom 
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nf a small and fertile valley, at the confluence of the 
liUgar and the .Glasnock streams. Its appearance is 
picturesque. It formerly enjoyed great celebrity for the 
manufacture of snuff-boxes ; its staple manufacture at 
present, consists of light weaving. The buriil-place, 
on the summit of a precipitous eminence to the north 
of the town, contains some objects worthy of note. 
At its southern aqgle lie, side by side, the bodies of 
Thomas Richard and Alexander Peden — the one a 
martyr and the other a sufferer in the cause of the 
covenant. Over their remains two plain stones arc 
erected, shaded by two large thorns. The epitaph over 
Richard, is worthy of the poet of» Moses — we mean of 
course the modern Moses, of Sartorial celebrity : 

''Here lies the coq)8e of Thomas Riciittnn, who was shot 
by Colonel James Douglas, for his adherence to the 
covenanted work of Reformation, on the 
5th day of A]wil, anno 1685. 

Halt passenger ! this stone doth show to thcc 
For what, by whom, and how, I here did die. 

Because I always, in my station, 

Atlhcrcd to Scotland's Reformation, 

And to one sacred covenant and laws ; 

Kstahlishiug the same, which was the cause 
In time of prayer, T was by Douglas shot, — 

Ah I cruelty never to be forgot !” 

Alexander Peden is supposed to have been born at 
the farm of Auclicncloigh, or else in a small cottage 
not far from Sorn Castle. Having received a suitable 
education at the university, he was for some time 
parish-schoolmaster, precentor, and session-clcrk at 
Tarbolton, and, according to Wodrow, precentor also 
at Fenwick. In 1663 he was settled minister of New 
Luce, in Galloway ; but three years afterwards Was 
forced to abandon a flock most ardently and devotedly 
attached to him. From that time he wandered from 
place to place, sometimes in Scotland, and sometimes 
in Ireland, till June, 1673, when he was seized in 
Carrick and conveyed to Edinburgh. After enduring 
hardships and cruelty of various kinds, he returned to 
Scotland in 1685, the year when the persecution raged 
the hottest in this and other districts of the country. 
At the imminent risk of his life he visited various dis- 
tricts in Ayrshire and Galloway, preaching and warning 
the inhabitants of the judgment which awaited upon 
their impenitence and apostasy. At length, worn out 
and exhausted, and apprehensive that his end was 
drawing near, he returned to his brother’s house, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sorn Castle, where a 
garrison of soldiers was quartered, for the purpose of 
overawing the people. This rendered it necessary that 
he should conceal himself, which he did by means of 
a cave which he caused to be dug. After having very 
narrowly escaped detection from his persecutors, who 
had searched every part of the premises for him, he died 
there in 1686, in the sixtieth year of his age.* 

Among the mansions in the neighbourhood we may 
mention Dumfries House, the seat of the late Marquis 
of Bute, as a rich specimen of modern magnificence ; 

• * * Statistical Account of Scotland.’ 


and Logan House, the residence of the Logan family, — 
one of whom, the redoubtable humorist Hugh I^ogan, 
has the honour of supplying Scotland with her *Joe 
Miller,’ under the title of * The Laird of Logan, or the 
Wit of the West.’ 

Auciiinleck — Johnson and Boswell. 

A little more than a mile to the north of Cumnock 
we come upon a dreary street by the road side, com- 
posing the village of Auciiinleck. It is a weaving 
village, containing no object of interest or ornament 
except a church of considerable elegance. The prin- 
cipal proprietor in this district is Sir James Boswell, 
Bart., to whose family the biographer of Johnson 
belonged. While in Scotland “rough old Samuel — 
the last of all the Romans” — (as Carlyle calls him) 
was introduced by Boswell to his father. Lord Auchin- 
leck, at the family mansion. But although gratified 
with his reception, and with his lordship, we do not 
find that Johnson was induced to compromise to any 
extent his sturdy dislike of the nation. 

Aird’s Moss — the Camerons. 

Exfending for several miles between Cumnock, Cat- 
rine, and Muirkirk, is a largo tract of barren land, 
known as Aird’s Moss, and celebrated as having 
been the scene of a sanguinary skirmish between a 
small party of Covenanters and a vastly superior force 
of the king’s troops. No miracle having been brought 
into the field, the Covenanters, as may be supposed, 
were driven out of it — except, of course, the killed. 
Among this number was Richard Cameron, whose 
head and hands were severed from his body a^d at- 
tached to long poles, in this manner they were taken 
to Edinburgh, and paraded through the streets of the 
town — the soldier who bore the hands diverting himself 
by making them clap together as if in the attitude of 
prayer. 

The large flat monument, erected fifty years after- 
wards to the memory of Cameron and his companions 
who perished with him, has been superseded by a 
more tasteful erection, situated near the western ex- 
tremity of the morass. 

# 

MuiRKtRK AND LoUDOUN UlLL. 

Interesting from its very bleakness and barrenness, 
the country round the village of Muirkirk has its 
utilities. The neighbourhood is rich in mines and iron- 
works, in which the bulk of the population are 
employed. The fai;phou8e of Pricstbill, once the 
residence of John Brown, the ‘ Christian Courier,* is 
in the village. An inscription on his grave-stone, which 
is erected on the spot, states that he was shot by a 
party commanded by Grahame of Claverhouse, while 
on his knees in the act of prayer. It is said that 
Claverhouse, or one of his party, lifted up his dead 
body, and carried it to his wife, :*sking her “ What she 
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I thought of her husband ?” — “ Mair,” said she, ** than 

i ever I did ; but the Lord will avenge this another day.” 

A new monument has been erected in place of the old 
one. A visit to it, w^e arc told, is considered a sort of 
pilgrimage by the pious of all persuasions. 

This district, formerly almost impenetrable by the 
tourist, has been opened by the establishment of a 
branch line of the Ayrshire Kaihvay Company’s Cum- 
nock Extension. The ready communication now 
j existing with the town of Kilrnmnoek, has also 

advanced the interests of tin plan — which is con- 
1 tinually iiUTcasing in population ind importance. The 

' river Ayr here takes its r^e at Glcnbiuk, the site of 

I extensive iron-works. 

At the easternmost nook of the district of Cunning- 
ham w'e arrive at the spot 

“Where Loudoun Hill rears high its conie form. 

And bans its metky hosom to the storm 

! — a spot interesting historically as well as in itself. 

I Here the Romans had an eneampment ; liere Wallace 

I defeated the English ; here Ilohcrt Bruce also defeated 

I a force ’s'lv sir'crior to his own; here in later times 

! the supporters of the Covenanters defeated Claverhouse 

! on the fichl n/ Drumclug. 

j The road leading from Kilmarnock to Edinburgh 
! pursue.^ its course at the base of Loudoun 11 ill. By 


tliking to a by-road, nearly opposite the homely hos- 
telry which forms the only accommodation for the 
stranger, we speedily arrive at the foot of the hill ; 
thence by a pathway, among a thick forest of trees, wc 
attain its summit, and the View of a magnificent pro- 
spect, The day is clear and brilliant — one of the 
fairest in May, tlic fjiirest month. To the westward, 
the eye traverses the fertile valley of the Irvine — a 
vista little short of twenty miles in length — with its 
numerous towns and villages ; its dense woodlands, 
towering above whicli may be perceived the stern bat- 
tlements of some baronial tower ; its fertile fields, an<l 
luxuriant holms ; and the happy-looking domiciles of 
a contented peasantry : the view is continued by the 
noble Frith of Clyde, and finally terminates in the 
distant yet distinct peak of that gem set in the Clyde 
waters — the Isle of Arran. In all other directions the 
eye rests on a widely difierent country, — on one vast 
expanse of “ dreary, dreary moorland,” presenting to 
the southward several high hills, behind wdiich are the 
murky atmosphere and murkier eminences of Muirkirk. 
To the eastward, we survey an extensive level plain ; 
on which, at the disuiucc uf about two miles, stands 
a monument, commemorative of the battle of Drumclog. 
But a stone on the turnpike, which intervenes, and 
whicli has engraved (thougti from this distance wc 
cannot see the inscriplion) on the eastern sjde, the 
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word ‘ Lanarkshire,’ and on the other, ‘ Ayrsliirc,’ 
warns us not to go beyond the legitimate bounds of 
our subject. 

Tun Vale of the Irvine — ^Darvel. 

In tlie vale of the Irvine the ground on both sides 
rises in a graceful manner ; to the southward it attains 
a considerable height, extending for several miles in 
this direction over Galston moors, which now present 
a very different aspect to that of forty years ago. 
Indeed the whole county has, since the Union, made a 
very rapid advance in Jigriculture ; and, from being in 
the lowest depths of ignorance and misery, the inhabit- 
ants have become prosperous and contented. 

Walking westward, on the road to Kilmarnock, we 
1 shortly enter the village of D.irvcl, consisting of one 
I street, about a mile long ; and about two miles omvard, 

; w(; gain the little town of Newmiliis. Westward of 
i this town or village stands ‘Patic’s Mill,* the scene 
j of one of Allan Ramsay’s songs. 

! Loudoun Castile — Oalston. 

I 

I Descending the valley of the Irvine, from the source 
of that river near Loudoun Hill, we perceive a gradual 
change taking place in the face of the country : at 
first, displaying all the bleakness of a morass, it passes 
into the newly-cncloscd, and as yet not over-productive 
moorland ; finally changing into a highly-cultivated, 
rich, and pre-eminently beautiful district. The last 
change takes place as we approach Ncwmilns, — the 
! road between which and Oalston, distant about two 
I miles, affords a most pleasant walk. From this road 
we obtain a fine view of the princely mansion of the 
Hastings’ family, Loudoun Castle. Standing promi- 
nently forward on the summit of a slight rising ground 
I the beautiful proportions of its massive castellated 
i towers surrounded by noble trees, have a most im- 
; pressivc effect. There is a tratlition, that under the 

j shading houghs of a tree in the vicinity of this castle, 

I the articles of the Union betw^ceu England and Scot- 
I land were signed. 

i Situated on the south bank of the Irvine, in a hollow 
! finely sheltered by >voodlauds, the little town of Gal- 
ston has a pleasant appearance. At an adjacent spot, 
called Beg, a sanguinary conflict took place betw^ecn 
Sir William Wallace and a vastly superior force of 
English, under Fenwick ; wdiich proved favourable to 
the former. In the towm itself is the ancient Castle 
of Bar, from which John Knox on one occasion preached 
to the people of Kyle ; and near to this castle, on the 
hanks of a little stream called the Burnawn, is a large 
and ancient clm-trce — the largest, it is said, in the 
county — among whose branches Wallace occasionally 
found “ how hard it was to climb,’* when bis enemies 
j were at hand. 

i A branch of the Cumnock Extension of the Ayrshire 
Railway has recently been established to Oalston ; and 
Jt is to be further extended to Newmilns. This cannot 


fail to effect a considerable amount of good both to the 
agriculture and the manufactures of the district. 

The houses constituting the ‘ Colliers* Raws,’ as the 
little communities of miners arc technically rather than 
elegantly termed, were, up to a very recent period, of 
a very unfavourable character; hut desire, Jiappily 
increasing among masters, for the comfort and welfare 
of the employed, has been productive of considerable 
change in this respect; and both in the mental, as 
well as the physical condition of the miners, a rapid 
reformation is being effected. 

K n,M AUNOCK. 

Unequalled in beauty and iinpoitaiice by any town 
in Ayrshire, — finely situated at the bottom of a fertile 
basin, and sheltered by gentle and picturesque uplands, 
— Kilmarnock enjoys advantages whieli arc sullicieiilly 
manifested in the magnitude of her manufactures, and 
the industry of her inhabitants. 

First, with regard to its name : it is supposed, on 
veritable authority, to signify the 7w/, or fV//, f)f Mar- 
nock — tlic name of a saint who lived at the beginning 
of the fourth century, and who founded a church at 
this plac(‘. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Kilmarnock was a mere hamlet ; but, mainly from its 
agricultural and mineral wealth, it grew in prosperity 
and importance ; and in 1501, was constituted a burgh 
of barony by James VI, From time immcmiorial the 
inhabitants were engaged in the manufacture of the 
peculiar M)raid-bonnets,* generally worn by the Low'- 
landers, until the introduction of the present hat. 

Formerly the most irrcgularly-constnictcd town in 
the west of Scotland, Kilmarnock, towards the com- 
mencement of the present century, underwent a consi- 
derable change. Its streets were lengthened, and 
improved in various respects ; and in tlie present day 
the majority of them are wide, airy, and creditable in 
appearance ; although Kilmarnock, like most large 
towns, has its neighbourhoods of misery and destitution. 

The stranger who wishes to see everything worth 
seeing in the shortest space of time, would do well to 
commence his ramble at the Gross, — situated in the 
centre of the town, and forming a point into wdiich the 
chief thoroughfares converge. This Cross — a very 
handsome square— is adorned by a marble statue of 
Sir James Shaw, Bart., alderman and member of Par- 
liament for London, who was born in this neighbour- 
hood, executed by Mr. James Fillans. 

Near the Cross is the Laigh Parish Kirk, a modern 
building without any attempt at architectural adorn- 
ment, In the place of burial adjoining the church arc 
deposited the remains of ‘Tam Samson,’ the hero of 
one of Burns’s principal poems. On the stone over 
the grave the poet has inscribed the following tribute 
to his friend and benefactor ; 

“ Tam SiuiiBOii’s wccl-wom clay here lies, — 

Ye canting zealots, spare lum ! 

If honest worth in heaven rise, 

Ye ’ll mend, or ye win near him." 
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Giving a glance at the Towns* House, — whicli will 
scarcely repay greater attention — we proceed down 
King Street, at the lower extremity of which stands 
one of the United Presbyterian churches; a building 
in which the Corinthian, Tuscan, and Ionic styles of 
architecture are finely blended. This was the first 
Dissenting place of worship in Scotland which was 
allowed to be decorated with such an enormity as a 
8])ire ; and here did Puritan prejudice for the first time 
tolerate Sabbath bells I A finely-ornamented structure 
of recent erection is St. Margaret’s Church, to the left 
of the above : it is surmounted by a splendid tower. 
Nearly opposite is Kilmarnock House, formerly the 
town residence of the proud and powerful Boyds, of 
Kilmarnock. Twenty years ago, according to Cham- 
bers, this mansion was “ a boarding-school for the 
young cotton«lords of the west.** At the present time 
it is occupied partly as a dwelling-house, and partly as 
a seed-store, by a merchant of the town. 

The only object in the town which is not offensively 
modern to .an antiquarian, is a small monument at the 
eastern entrance to the High Parish Church, marking 
the spot where a Lord Soul is was killed by one of the 
Boyds, in 1444, 

There are various other buildings in the town, of 
more or less interest. Besides a niimher of other 
schools, Kilmarnock has a very flourishing Atademy, 
conducted upon a very good system. It was built in 
1807. The towm library is very valuable, and is par- 
ticularly rich in the various branches of history. 
There is a newsp.aper published in the town. In 
addition to what are here enumerated, a Mechanics* 
Institute, Philosophical Institution, Reading-room, and 
Libraries, supply the inhabitants with a fair opportunity 
for mental cultivation. The public, too, have access 
to the observatory of Mr. T. Morton, and the private 
gallery of paintings of the celebrated native artists, 
John and William Tannock, which contains many fine 
works of the old and modern masters. 

Kilmarnock will ever enjoy inseparable association 
with the name of Burns, From the press of that town 
his immortal poems were first issued ; and amomi: its 
inhabitants w'ere included many of his most generous 
friends. It is generally suppo&cd that the printing- 
office (Wilson’s) was situated ii. a tenement at the 
e.astcrn angle of the Cross, now 9 x 1 ironmongery ware- 
house, 

The prosperity of Kilmarnock is steadily increasing, 
and will doubtless he materially assisted by the pro- 
posed Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Direct 
Railway, and the connections of the Ayrshire line with 
the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle, by whicli Kil- 
marnock will be placed within v few' hours* journey of 
England, The railway iiceommodation already alforfled 
to the town has had a. marked and material effect upon 
its progre; 

Tjik OF Duan and Crau^urdlakd — 

Fenwick. 

Leaving Kilmarnock, we proceed for about half a 


mile towards the north-eust, when we arrive at the 
ruins of the ancient Dean Castle, standing on the 
western bank of the Kilmarnock water, which is here 
formed by the junction of two little mossy streams. 
This building, formerly the residence of the Boyds, is 
evidently of great antiquity; and notwithstanding its 
dilapidated condition — it having been accidentally 
burnt to the ground in the year 1735 — gives ample 
evidence of former greatness. 

With a sigh of sympathy for this distinguished and 
fallen family, we pass on ; and after a walk of a mile 
arrive at the Castle of Craufurdland, — a fine specimen 
of Gothic architecture, situated on a wooded knoll on 
the banks of the Kilmarnock, or rather Fenwick, W.ater. j 
Another mile brings us to the village of Fenwick, 
which, in appearance, is but little inviting. But the 
religious zeal for which the inhabitants were, and are, 
famous, invests the place with some interest. The 
celebrated and eccentric preacher, Guthrie, generally 
known as the ‘ Fool of Fenwick,* was minister of the 
parish. The; tombs of a large number of Covenanters 
may be seen in the churchyard. 

Kilmadrs — Rowai.lan Castle. 

A short stroll up the moors of Fenwick brings us to 
the boundary of tbe county of Renfrew. Retracing 
our steps, and inclining to the northward, we enter the 
ancient burgh of Kilmaurs, situated on the right bank 
of the Carmel water. The village consists only of one 
long street of thatched houses ; and a small court- 
house, surmounted by a spire, .adds not a little to the 
melancholy and miserable aspect of the place. The 
only reputation enjoyed by the place w'as on account j 
of its cutlery ; but even that small celebrity has long 
since vanished. A ruined castle stands on the left b.ank 
of the Carmel. Originally it was tlio seat of the Lords 
Kilmaurs, and subsequently \f the Earls of Glencairn. 

Three-quarters of a mile northward of Kilmaurs 
stands Rowallan Castle, situated upon a little insulated 
cnig, the a[)pearance of this mouldering and decaying 
monument of past times is picturesque and imposing. 
Standing in the midst of old trees, it is no less sur- 
rounded by old associations. Some portion of the 
pile, however, is of comparatively modern origin. 

Proudly prominent among the old families of Scot- 
land were the Mures of Rowallan, the possessors of this 
old castle. The beautiful and accomplished Elizabeth 
Mure was the first wife of Robert, High Steward, and 
afterwards King Robert II. of Scotland ; and the 
descendants of this marriage filled the Scottish throne, 
and eventually that of Great Britain. ‘The Historic 
and Descent of the House of Rowallene,' was written 
by Sir William Mure, who lived in tbe seventeenth 
century. The MS. from which it was published was 
found in the castle in the course of the present century^. 

The volume is curious and valuable, — as illustrative 
of the ancient manners, history, and literature of the 
county. Sir William had received a superior educa- 
tion, and was the author of many poems, in Latin and 
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Knglish. He is known as the translator of several 
books of Virgili and of a poetical translation of 
‘ Hecatombe Christiana,* by Boyd, of Trochrig. He 
was the author of a work, entitled * The True Crucidxc 
for True Catholikes ;* and he also executed a version 
of the Psalms. Any reflective person — be lie painter, 
or poet, or antiquarian — may pass an hour or two of 
very pleasant indolence in this neighbourhood. 

Stbwarton — Dunlop — Daluy. 

A walk northward, through a rather Uninteresting 
country, brings us to Stewarton, ori the banks of the 
Annack water. The manufacture of Kilmarnock 
bonnets and cowls is here carried on to a cbnsidcrable 
extent. But beyond its mere usefulness the town 
has little enough to recommend i.t: so sparing our 
eyesight any further infliction of its miserable streets 
and unsightly tenements, we beat a precipitate retreat, 
and ourselves and the town become * better strangers,’ 
without perhaps a regret on either side. 

We next pause at l^nlop — so celebrated for its 
dairy produce. In the parish churchyard may be seen 
the tomb of Barbara Gilmour, who lived during the 
religious troubles of the reign of Charles II., and to 
whom fame attributes the honour of having discovered 
the mode of manufacturing the peculiar cheese for 
which the locality is still duly honoured. 

Dairy, to the north«west of Dunlop, may be said to 
have arisen out of a mine — since it is to the mineral 
resources of the locality that it owes its importance. 



TROON, 


The majority of its population find employment at the 
Ayrshire Iron-works, adjacent. 

But, in pursuance of our design, it is here necessary 
that wc should retrace our steps back to Kilmarnock : 
the reader will therefore be good enough to imagine 
us back again, sallying forth from that ancient town 

Riccarton — Yardside. 

On the south bank of the Irvine, and connected with 
Kilmarnock by two bridges, stands — and it stood there 
ages ago — the village of Riccarton, famed for its con- 
nection with Sir William Wallace. The parish church 
has some points of attraction, and occupies a conspi- 
cuous position in the landscape. 

A few hundred yards to the west of the village is 
the farm-steading of Yardside— a one-story thatched 
cottage, occupying the site of the residence of Wallace s 
maternal uncle, with whom the hero seems to have 
spent his youthful days. It was here that he per- 
formed the feat which first marked him out for 
distinction— the discomfiture of the English soldiers, 
who demanded of him his fish, the fruit of bis day s 
sport. The anecdote is preserved by tradition and 
Blind Harry. The metrical version of the Minstrel is 
very graphically given. The ‘ Bickering Bush,^ so 
long sacred in tho eyes of patriotic Scotland, as mark- 
ing the place of battle, existed until the year 1825, 
when some ruthless woodman did not ‘‘ spare that tree 
— which, cither through ignorance or irreverence, was 
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ruthlessly destroyed. The phacc which was the scene 
of one brilliant exploit not unfrequently protected the 
hero from the consequences of others. It was to 
Yardside that Wallace was wont to fly whenever his 
prowess made the surrounding country too hot to hold 
liim. In a neighbouring garden is a venerable pear- 
tree, said to be planted by his hand — but Scotland 
has been a free country ever since Wallace made it 
’so, and the pilgrim is not obliged to believe all he 
hears. 


Dundonald and its Castle — the Wondrous Vase. 

Pursuing for a few miles a westward course we 
arrive at the village of Dundonald, situated at the foot 
of the range of high hills which intervene between it 
and the Clyde. The most interesting object in the 
neighbourhood is Dundonald Castle — a ruin dilapidated 
enough to enrapture an antiquary or drive an utilita- 
rian into a lunatic asylum. It is celebrated for the 
long residence of King Robert II., and the short visit 
of Dr. Johnson. The latter, we arc told, was both 
amazed and amused at the fact of a King having 
inhabited so dismal a place. 

We arc inclined to believe that tradition, generally 
speaking, is only entitled to that species of credence 
which would be accorded to Sheridan’s friend who 
was said to draw upon his imagination for his facts, 
and upon his memory for his wit — but, nevertheless, 
let it speak for itself, and take its chance. A story 
connected with this place is derived from the source 
in question. We arc told that Dundonald Castle owes 
its existence to an humble individual named Donald 
Din ; that this individual, obeying the mandates of a 
dream, made a journey to London Bridge, where he 
w'as assured he w'ould by some means come across a 
large fortune ; that on arriving at the bridge he met 
a stranger, to whom he communicated his mission ; 
that the stranger threw doubts on his chances of 
success, observing that he, the stranger, had been 
assured in a dream that he w'otild find a treasure some- 
where in the county of Ayr, but that he treated the 
vision with contempt. The L'urot, liowever, equally 
caunia and credulous, presently perceived, from his 
description of the place, that treasure, if it existed, 
was deposited in his own garden. He accordingly 
retraced his steps : and after incurring much labour, 
and more ridicule, he had the pleasure of disinterring 
a vast vase,* full of gold. With the proceeds of this 
treasure he built a castle and founded a family. Hogg, 
in his ‘ Winter livening Tales, gives a similar story to 
this of the wondrous v;>se. 

In the immediate vieluity of Dundonald Castle there 
inav be traced the foundations of an ancient church, 
which WiiJ Jes’i’ d, ‘ Our Lady’s Kirk of Kyle.* 
The Stuarts— the hereditary lorJs of the bailliewick — 
particular-y :*:.voured this church. James IV., we are 
told, never passed through that part of the country 
without making an offering. 


Troon — Irvine. | 

Traversing the rugged and bramble-clothed hills of 
Dundonald, we descend to the little seaport town of 
Troon. Formerly of little importance, it has now 
become the first port in Ayrshire. Spacious basins, 
dry and wet docks, and extensive storehouses, comprise 
the principal utilities, if not elegances, of the place. 

The railway between Kilmarnock and Troon was tlie 
first established in Scotland. This communication, ' 
and the facilities of steam transit between Troon and 
Fleetwood, have materially benefited the trade of the 
town, which is still rapidly increasing. The place is 
also popular as a holiday resort for the Kilmarnock 
people. 

Tw'o miles north of Troon, at the distance of about 
a mile from the Frith of Clyde, stands the ancient 
royal burgh of Irvine. This place has been considered 
— almost from that uncertain period known as * time 
immemorial’ — as the capital of Cunninghame, over i 
which, by a charter granted by Robert II., it cxereiscfl 
comxilete jurisdiction. In common, however, with 
Rome and Athens, Irvine lias fallen from its former 
greatness ; and has found even w'orse enemies than 
Goths and Vandals in the rising importance of adjacent 
tow’iis. Its present trade consists, principally; of coal ; 
an omen, let us hope, that the former fire of its pros- 
perity may yet be enkindled ; and in the event of its 
expiring, that some phamix of industry and enterprise 
may be found to rise out of the ashes. In appearance 
the town seems flourishing enough. The main street 
is wide and handsome, the shops plenliful, and tlie 
public buildings — of 'which the principal arc a parish 
church and a town-house — sufficiently handsome. 

In a neat two-story house in the main street, Galt, 
the celebrated novelist, was first introduced to the 
world. His ‘ Annals of the Parish* refer, we believe, 
to his native town. In a more humble and obscure i 
tenement, now occupied as^a weaver’s shop, situated 
at the entrance of an alley called ‘ Braid’s Close,* j 

James Montgomery was born. His father officiated i 

as preacher in the ‘Moravian Kirk’ close by. It was j 

in this town that Robert Burns began to learn the | 

business of a flax-dresser ; when the shop in which he j 

was engaged was burnt down, and he was left, as he i 

says, “ like a true poet, without a sixpence.” The 
site of the simp is supposed — by Robert Chambers — 
to be now occupied by a new house, marked ‘ 4,’ in a 
narrow street, called the Glasgow Vcnnel. 

I 

Kilw’inning— Its Ab^y, and its Saint. | 

The wanderer in Ayrshire would do well to walk 
from Irvine to the next town, Kilwinning, which is 
situated about three miles to the northward. Eglintoun 
Castle, the sumptuous seat of the representative of | 
the Montgomery family, intervenes. It is surrounded 
to the extent of several miles, by plantations, which, 
extending to the high road, communicate to it an i 
agreeable and retired aspect. IJic neatly- trimmed 
hedges, and fine trees overhanging them ; the pretty 
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! lodges in the midst of shrubs and flowers ; the frequent 
glimpses to the left of the Clyde, and to the right of 
I the splendid palace of Eglintoun — all contribute to the 
beauty and interest of the walk. It was there that, 
in 1838, the celebrated Tournament attracted all the 
chivalry of the nineteenth century, and imparted to 
the languid dandyism of Young England something 
very much akin to a ‘ sensation.* 

I The village of Kilwinning stands on the right bank 
! of the river Oavnock, which joins the Irvine and 
empties itself into the Clyde. In associations the 
place is rich ; in every other respect it is poor and 
comfortless enough. N6w, notwithstanding that we 
' have sufficient reverence for the past and anticipations 
! of the future, we confess to a certain prejudice in 

J favour of the present, wdicn our personal comforts and 

tastes are concerned ; and unless we adopt that profit- 
less, and perhaps scarcely respectable, style of exist- 
ence, known among poets as living “in the Tdeal** — 

; but classed by mediocrity and mere honesty as some- 
I thing worse than an actual garret — it is dilficult, with 
any satisfaction, to exchange the one for the other. 
We cannot, therefore, recommend Kilwinning as an 
eligible residence. 

The locality derives its name from St. Winning, a 
Scottish saint of the eighth century. The abbey was 
founded in the twelfth century, hy Hugh de Morville, 
for a colony of Tyroncnsiaii monks, from Kelso ; and 
I was dedicated, like the cliurcli which pr(?ceded it, to 
St. Winning. ^ Tlic monks of Kilwinning were e(‘lc- 
I brated even above all their contemporaries for tludr 
craftiness and chicanery, and for the power which they 
exercised over the duped and deluded community. 

' 1 o the west of tlic Abbey there is a fountain, known 

as ‘ St. Winning’s Well;’ which, iu the year 1181, 
according to Hoveden, ran blood for eight days and 
nights. A tradition current in the neighbourhood 
' asserts that this fountain, on the anniversary of the 

, death of the saint from whom it derives its name, ran 

! blood for a stated period, during which it was visited 
by large numbers of people from the surrounding 
country, in the belief that the crimson stream was a 
j certain cure for all diseases. Not more than a dozei. 
years ago, a curious light was throwni upon this sub- 
ject. All underground communication of leaden pipes, 
was discovered between the well and the ruins of the 
abbey ; and it would appear that the monks made 
use of this medium for the conveyance of their patron’s 
blood I 

The abbey was almost totally annihilated in 1.560, 

: by Alexander, “ the good Earl of Glencairn,” by order 

j of the Statcs-General of Scotland, The ruins remain- 
ing are in a course of rapid decay. 

I Like the city of York in England, the town of Kil- 
i winning in Scotland is known as being the first place 
i where freemasonry was established in that country. 

It is said to have been introduced by a community 
i of the order from the continent. James I, patronized 
• and became Grand Master of the mother-lodge, which 
bad for a long time slumbered in obscurity. 


In the immediate neighbourhood are the Eglintoun 
Iron- works, and numerous coal-pits, which allbrd 
employment to a large number of persons — ^^hu, 
however, arc chiefly Irish. The tourist should net 
forget that the parish churchyard contains some inte- 
resting monuments ; and that from the tower, a view, 
unequalled hereabouts, of the surrounding country, of 
the hills of C-arrick, of the proud peaks of Arran, and 
of several smaller islands to the northward, is obtainable. 

Saltcoats and Ardrossan. 

A few miles of wcU-cultivatcd country, to the south- 
west of Kilwinning, lies between that place and Salt- 
coats — a small town, situated on a sandy level. The 
place possess(‘s a small harbour, the boats belonging 
to which are engaged chiefly in the herring trade. 

Oiir old IVicncl, Tradition, asserts that the manufacture 
of salt was anciently carried on here by a small com- 
munity of iiiflividuals, who used coal for the purpose | 

of fuel, which they found near the surface in their j 

neighbourhood, Saltcoats was also the first place in j 
Scotland where magnesia was manufactured in eonnee- j 
tion with salt. The male portion of the population are ! 
now jiriueipally engaged in light weaving, 

Saltcoats is very intimately connected with the floii- 
lishing town of Ardrossan, which, situated at the 
, northern extremity of the Ray of Ayr— of recent con- 
j struction, and composted mostly of houses belonging 
to a more wealthy class of people — Ardrossan presents 
a powerful contrast to its lilc-roofed, smoke-begrimed 
neighbour, Saltcoats. During the last few years, con- 
sidcrahle improvements have been made in the town, 
and various elegant villas built in its neighbourliood, , 

for the accommodation of summer visitors. The sea- j 

port of Ardrossan was founded by the late Earl of | 
Eglintoun, and is flindy sheltered from all hut south- 
westerly gales, by the Horse Island, and other out- 
lying rocks. The harbour will come into the possession 
of the Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway 
Company, in 18.50; when that undertaking — from 
which it is expected the town will derive so much 
benefit — will be completed. The distance between 
* Ardrossan and Belfast is accomplished in eight hours, 
by means of the handsome Jind commodious steamers, 
constantly running, in connection with the Ayrshire 
railway. The harbour revenue, from this and othei ! 
sources, amounts to a considerable sum. 

Lakos — Its Harbour and Hills. , 

Still traversing the coast, to the northward, we pass 
through Kilbride, and arc at length “ out of the world 
and into the Largs.” This health-inspiring district 
was the scene of the conflict between Alexander HI. 
and bis army, and the Norw'cgian invaders, undei 
ITaco. The place seems literally “ out of the world,” j 
and cut olT from all earthly coiincctioas. Enclosed 
on all sides but one by vast bills, it is open only lo 
the Fvilb of Clyde — here so busy and so beautiful. A 
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little to the southward, the larger Cumhray lies out in 
the water; Fairlie Roads intervening. The hills, covered 
with fine pasturage, gradually lower as they approach 
the shore ; but in some cases stopping with remarkable 
abruptness, leaving almost perpendicular declivities, of 
considerable height. ** For a mile from the northern 
boundary, the uplands form at their base what seems 
an impregnable bulwark, or perpendicular marine 
breastwork of rock, rising in some places fifty or sixty 
feet above the road, and seeming to overhang if. When 
covered with icicles, and lit up by sunshine, in winter, 
this huge natural wall is a glorious object — a stupen- 
dous cabinet of the ricliest gems.” So says Fullarton, 
in his ‘ Gazetteer of Scotland ;* and we can well 
imagine such an effect under such circumstances. j 

The remains of old castles abound in the neighbour- 
hood, all of which arc worthy of a visit. Between one 
and three miles of the village stands Kclburn House, 
a seat of the Karl of Glasgow ; heliind it is a romantic 
glen, of great beauty ; at the head of which, over a j 
wild and lofty precipice, a stream descends. Winding I 
down a narrow j)ath, it again, at hut a sliort distance 
from Kclburn House, falls over a precipice fifty feet 
high. 

Brisbane House, a residence of the family of that 
name, stands to the north of Largs, surrounded by 
tasteful pleasure-grounds and picturesque scenery. 

Southward of T.args there is a large plain, said to 
have been the scene, of llic contest of the Scots with 
the Norwegian invaders. Hereabouts there are nume- 
rous vestiges of cairns and tumuli ; below which, in 
all probability, lie the dust of many a 

“ Norwegian warrior grim. 

Savage of heart, and large of limb.’’ 

A large quantity of human bones which have been 
found buried under a large mound overlooking the 
town seem to justify this conclusion : and there are 
various other memorials of the battle of Largs, 

The battle between the Norwegians and the Scots 
is tlic great event recorded in the history of Largs. 

It is seldom that a story loses anything by repetition; 
but such has been the case with regard to the conflict 
in question. Tradition represents the force of the 
former to have been nearly ovcrwliclming, and their 
defeat well nigh miraculous. The old writers, loo, 
have recorded the event sufficiently marvellous ; 
and it was not until the sober pen of the modern 
historian toned down these patriotic imaginings into 
something quite common-place and practical, that there 
existed any doubt of 5,000 Scots having defeated 24;000 


Norwegians, and driven them ignominionsly from tlie 
field. The fact, as stated by Mr. Tytler, is that the 
force of the Danes did not amount to more than 900 
men, while that of the Scots was 1,500 ; and that the 
discomfiture of the Danes was increased by the incle- 
mency of the weather, which king Haco attributed to 
witchcraft. It is as w'cll that such points as those 
should he put in their true light. The fact is suffi- 
ciently honourable to our own countrymen as it stands; 
and even if it were not so, the character of the country 
could well sustain the loss ; for it would require a 
tolerable amount of even defeat .and discomfiture to 
I deprive Scotland of her reputation as a brave and 
martial nation. 

The appearance of the village is very beautiful. 
Most of the houses are of a superior order, for the 
accommodation of visitors — from whom the chief sup- 
port of the place is derived. Villas are scattered hero 
and there at each end of the village, and also on the 
Tieighhoiiring eminences. The scene at the small quay, 
overlooked by a fine terrace, is, during the surnmor 
months, extremely animated. Nor are baths, and a 
libniry, and the usual concomitants of a w'atering-place, 
found wanting. 

The June Fair on St. Columbus day, vulgarly called 
* Colms-day Fair,’ has fallen olT from its former im- 
portance, and is now but a miserable remnant of what 
it was. 

The parish church is a neat building, situated at 
the northern extremity of the terrace facing the sea. 

At its northern end there is an aisle, constructed in | 
by Sir Robert Montgomery of Skelmorlie. Its i 
interior is lofty and imposing. “ The roof is embowered ! 
or vaulted scinicircularly with boarding. It is thrown, j 
by pointed Gothic arches, mouldings, and panels, into j 
forty-one compartments of various forms and dimen- ! 
sions — each of which is acl^rned, with the pencil, with 
a religious, moral, emblematical, fanciful, or heraldic 
subject.” The family vault of the TJontgomcrics is 
under the aisle. It is covered by a fine old monu- 
ment. 

Past Skelmorlie Castle there is a stream, designated 
Kelly Burn ; which forms the northern extremity both 
of the parish of Largs and the county of Ayr. 

Here, then, w^e bring our wanderings to a conclusion 
— contented and in good-humour with our resting- 
place; — and, indeed, it would be difficult to find one 
less exceptionable than the village and neighbourhood 
of Largs. 





I^eavino the “ Land of Burns’* behind ns, we now | of steam to navigation lias tended largely to increase 
purpose indulging our readers with a brief glance at ' the communication between the two countries. Early 
the sister island— Ireland. From the earliest ages | in the history of steam navigation a company was 
very intimate connection has existed between western formed in the Clyde for the Irish trade with London- 
Scotland and the north of Ireland, and the application deny, Belfast, and even Dublin ; and during ’the last 
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thirty years powerful vessels have performed the voyage 
between Glasgow and Belfast, and Glasgow and F^on- 
donderry, tliree times «i-weck, with unerring regularity. 
Latterly the intervention of railways has shortened the 
I voyage, and it is now usual for passengers by the Irish 
I steamers to go on board at Greenock, by which four 
I hours are saved in the voyage. 

I Placed on the extreme west of ICurope, Irel.and 
I stands s(?ntiiiel, as it were, to the Americas, — washed 
j on three sides by the great Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
I fourth by St. George’s Channel ; the coast, indented 
; with numerous bays and natural harbours, offers nuni- 
berlesa advantages for the American voyage. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, — Ulster, on 
the north; Leinster, on the east; Connaught, on the 
west; and Munster, on the south. The general surface 
of the country in the interior is a plain, interspersed 
with low hills. I’hc coast-line is bold and precipitous; 
the Antrim coast, on the north, rises to the height of 
1800 feet, and in Donegal, on the north-east, Mount 
ICrrigal attains the height of 100 feet above the level 
of the sea. On the west a long chain stretches through 
the counties of Sligo, Mayo, and Galway, whose cnl- 
iiiinating point, Mulrea, attains an elevation of 2000 
feet. On the south, the Lngnaqnilla, in county Wick- 
low, attains a height of OOOO feet. On the Waterford 
coast the Cainaraghs are ahotit 2000 feet; while the 
far-famed Killarncy mountain, (.^trranluil, rises to the 
height of 0114 feet, tiie highest summit in Ireland. 
On the east, Slieve Donmcl, in county Down, rises 
270() feet above the level of the sea. 

Besides these mountains on the coast, numerous 
ranges of mountains intersect the interior of the country, 
imparting to it some very remarkable charactc?ristics. 
Among these may be named the Forth Hills, Slieve 
Alargy, and Slieve Ardagb, in Leinster ; the Nagles, 
Kil worth, and Devirs-bit Hills, in Munster; Slieve 
Aiighty, Slieve Aneiran, the Curlew, and the Ox 
Hills, in Connaught; and Slieve Glali, the Newry, 
Divis, and Carntogher Hills, in Ulster. 

Tliere are just now many circumstances which should 
direct the English tourist to Ireland rather than to those 
localities whither he has formerly turned. The conti- 
nent is no longer the pleasant land it lately was. The 
tourists who are lovers of natu 'il scenery will probably 
he tempted by the splendid itDuntains and lakes of 
Wicklow and Killarncy, by Glengaritl and the Giants* 
Causeway ; but duty should direct the steps of many 
thitherward likewise. The hopeful calm which has 
succeeded the long dreary tempestuous season there, 
should induce not a few to acquaint themselves^ by 
personal observation, with the scenes and circumstances 
which liavc eng.iged so long and so anxiously the 
public aticntioii. Well uill it he if it happen so. 
Assuredly the most serviceable and instructive, if not 
altogether the most })leas:int, tour that English men 
and wom-.-i. can ' now, is the tour of Ireland. 

It is, indeed, something nir re than a duty, for those 
who havv iuy weight or .iniluence in the country, to 
go there ; but it is most desirable that every one who 


can go should do so. Notwithstanding all that lie maj 
have read and licard about Ireland, it is only when he 
has seen it for himself that an Englishman comes to 
comprehend distinctly Its condition and its character. 

A short tour may not teach him much, but it will 
teach him something — and something of value, too, if 
ho guard against hasty impressions and mere impulses. 
Ireland offers to one who visits it for the first time a 
field of observation as new and curious as almost any 
European country, and infinitely more interesting and 
suggestive. He must indeed travel to small purpose 
who gains nought by a journey there. 

And there are now no lions in the path. W’e have 
often heard a journey in Ireland spoken of as a very 
hazardous thing: it is certainly otherwise. Travelling, 
there, is as easy and safe, and almost as pleasant, as in 
England or Scotland — while it is very [much cheaper. 
We say almost as pleasant, because there is still (he 
drawback of beholding the poverty, the wretchedness, 
and the nundieancy of the peasantry — which, W(‘ 
ludieve to he now rapidly passing away : hut the very 
visiting may do something, and ought to do much, 
towards alleviating this state of things. Kindlier 
feelings must grow with increasing intercourse ; and 
with mutual knowledge something will he <lonc towards 
removing or softening the suspicion and distrust with 
which tlic inhabitants of the two countries unhaj)pily 
regard each other. Only good can arise from more 
familiar acquaintance. Happy shall we he if v/i; arc 
able in some measure to promote so desirable an end — 
if we can induce more of our summer and autumn 
ramblers to visit the sister island, or, still better, if we 
can lead some thither wlio traVid with other and nobler 
purposes than the mere gratification of curiosity, or the 
search after change of scene and personal enjoyment, 

Oiir intention at present is to notice briefly the 
scenery of the north and the Irish metropolis, and then 
to guide the reader to the more picturesque and cele- 
brated parts of Wicklow ; Ve shall afterwards continue 
the tour to Killarney and the south. Wc shall, of 
course — as we have always done — carefully abstain from 
political and religious, or, at least, from party and sec- 
tarian, allusions; but before concluding we shall glance 
freely at the condition of the people and of the country; a 
sketch made at the present moment of any part of Ire- 
land would ho imperfect indeed in which that were 
omitted. The reader must not expect from us speci- 
mens of Irish wit or Irish brogue. Of the wit, we met 
with but very little : it seems, in truth, if a stranger 
may venture to say so, pretty well exhausted — starved ^ 
out, it may he, as some native apologists affirm ; or 
smothered hy political passions, as others suggest ; or, 
as some may add, hy the prosaidal influences of high 
wages, and consequent luxury. As for the brogue, 
that, though well enough to listen to from Patrick him- 
self — especially when expressing some of those quaint- 
nesses which only Patrick can utter — is hard to endure 
in print even from an Irish writer, and is utterly un- ( 
bearable from an English or Scotch one. We there- : 
fore shall not make any assaults in this way on the 
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reader’s patience, and we shall leave Irish legends to 
Irish pens. In a word, not to hestow too much of our 
tediousness at the outset, all we propose is, to endea- 
vour, in a few rough sketches, to convey the general 
impression derived from visits, unhappily far too hur- 
ried, to the spots we are to illustrate. 

Entering Ireland from the north, and by the sea, we 
may do so by way of Belfast or Londonderry. Ihdfast 
is decidedly the second city of Ireland, and we give it 
the preference. Situated at the head of Ihdfast Loeh, 
one of the finest sea hays in the world, Evlfust occu- 
pies a position which marks it ont for inanutacture, 
trade, and commerce. The hay penetrates inland 
fourteen miles, where the waters of the Lagan enter it, 
just under the walls of the city. iW means of a new 
canal, opened in IS 19, a great sea avenue is formed 
with the liarbour, docks, and quays of Ilelfast, and the 
]K)rt now j)resents a eontinned scene of hustle and 
activity. In 1850 the imports were estimated at 
17, 000, 000, and the exports at T 1,000,000. 

Jlesides its import and export trade, Ikdfast is the 
centre and chief seat of linen manufacture in this island, 
as well as many other less important manufactures. It 
is eel(‘l)rated for its buildings, its educational institu- 
tions, its general advance in civilization, and its 
patronage of art. Above all, the neighbourhood of 
Belfast has distinguished itself by solving a problem 
which lias given mucdi anxiety elsewhere, — namely, 
that of finding employment of a suitable kind for 
young females. The oniamenlal needle-work of Ire- 
land — which means of Belfast and its neighbourhood — 
lias become celebrated, and alfords home-employment 
to thousands of the gentler sex. 

But we have chielly to do with the scenery of the 
country. Let ns see how the tourist faros in Ulster; 
and no abler guide can w'e have over the Donegal hills 
and through the valleys of the Province of Ulster, 
than one of Ireland’s most gifted sons, the late (’iusar 
Otway : — 

“ The moment you enter the province of Ulster you 
^perceive its peculiar features, its formation quite dis- 
tinct from every other portion of Ireland. There are 
hills, sw’clls, plains, and flat table-lands in the other 
portions of the kingdom ; but here it is all hill and val- 
ley, all acclivity and declivity. Driving along the line 
ol* road that winds around these never-ending hills, yon 

Idoin see for a quarter of a mile before you. At first 
you are struck with the beauty of these eminences, so 
minutely sub-divided, so diversified with patches of 
gtass, oats, flax, and potatoes — the intervening valley, 
either a lake, bog, or meadow. But soon you get 
tired ; your eye becomes tantalized wdth having a con- 
stant barrier presented to its forward prospect ; you 
arc displeased that you cannot obtain a more extended 
View of the country you are going through ; you are 
m an eternal defile. As I am no courier bearing 
despatches, as I leave home to exercise my eye and my 
mind, I like the old straightforw'ard road over the hills; 

, J can then see and breathe more freely. These natural 
Matures, however, explain why the English fomnd this 


portion of the island so difficult to conquer. It was 
easy for O’Neil, amidst the interminable fortresses of 
his hills, woods, bogs, and defiles, often to defy, and 
always to elude bis invaders,’* 

]\Iy friend’s glebe-house,” continues the same 
author, “ lies in a fine valley in the nortli-wcstern 
district of Donegal, called the Barony of Kilmaerenan, 
and the whole district is the estate of Trinity (’ollege, 
"I'his valley is watered by two rapid rivers, which having 
woiked their way and esca])i'd from the mountains, liere 
join and expand into a broad lake, interspersed with 
islands, and siirroniided by hills of tlie most abrupt and 
varied forms. .Directly behind my friejurs house rose 
a mountain, the lotiicst of the chain — hare, rugged, its 
sharp white silicious jH‘aks glittering in the sunshine. 

‘ What is this mountain called, it is the monarch of 
these hills ‘ It is called Longh Salt,’ ‘Why 
Lough I that is the Irish fur a lake’, not of a mountain ; 

I suppose you mean Knoeksalt.’ — ‘ Instead of disput- 
ing about its name, let us get better acquainted with it 
and suppose wo go after breakfast to its top.’ The day 
invited, so wc set out on quiet, sure-footed ponies. 
A broad road led np the bill, which my friend informed 
me was until latcdy the only pass that led from Dublin, 
or from Derry to Ards, Dirnfanaghy, and the whole 
north-western const of Donegal. The mountain rose 
like a wall before ns, yet up that wall the road valiantly 
climbed ; the ponies ioilt'd np it panting and perspir- 
ing; it must he a pnMty cxperiiiient for a carriage to 
venture on ; and to mend the matter, the road is con- 
structed as a liard causeway, every stone composing it 
as large ns a quartern loaf. But we took our time, the 
ponies were nothing loath to stop as well as ourselves, 
and as we looked hack on tlie country beneath ns, the 
whole valley lay smiling under our feet, witli its lake, 
and rivers, and tillage, and meadows, and corn-fields, 
and my friend’s comfortable glebe-house, surrounded by 
his cherished and thriving plantations. Further still 
in the circle extended a panorama of encircling hills, 
and further still in the him; distance ai the extreme 
horizon lay mingling with the clouds, the mountains of 
liinishowen, and Deny, and 'ryrone ; all forming a 
picture fit for a painter to sketch and for me tore- 
member. 

“ We at length reached the top of the mountain- 
ridge, and suddenly turning the point of a cliff that 
jutted out and checked the road, we came abruptly into 
a hollow something like the crater of an extinct volcano, 
filled up by a lovely lake, on the right band side of 
wbicb rose the Idgbest peak of the mountain, composed 
of compact quartz rock, bare, white, s(*rraled, and tem- 
pest-worn, as if vexed with all the storms of the Atlan- 
tic, yet though white was the prevailing colour, not 
one tint or shadowing tliat decks and paints a moun- 
tain’s brow >vas wanting. Here the brown Jieath, the 
gray lichen, the green fern, the red crane's bill ; and 
straight down the cliff, fronri its topmost peak to the 
water’s edge, was branded in a dark and blasted line, 
the downward track of a meteoric stone that had fallen 
from the atmosphere, and shatteriug itself against the 
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mountain’s crest, rolled down in fiery and smoking 
fragments into the adjacent lake. This phenomenon 
had occurred amidst the crash of a thunder-storm, and 
the well-defined line of its burning progress will pro- 
bably be for years apparent. On the other side of the 
lake a fair verdant bank presented itself, courting the 
traveller to sit down and take his rest; other gentle and 
grassy knolls were here and there interspersed, on 
I which sheep of most picturesque cleanness, some black 
I and some white, with primitive crumpled horns, were 
grazing. Jlut the lake — not a breath was abroad on its 
expanse ; it smiled as it reflected the gray mountain 
and the azure face of heaven : it seemed as if on this 
day the Spirit of the Atlantic had fallen asleep, and 
air, earth, and ocean were celebrating the festival of 
repose : the Avaters of the lake, of the colour and clear- 
ness of the sky, were 

“ *Bluc — darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.* ** 

You could look down a hundred fathoms deep, and still 
no bottom : speckled trouts floating at great depths, 
seemed as if they soared in ether. You might have 
supposed that sound had no existence here, were it not 
that now and then a hawk shrieked while cowering 
over the mountain top, or a lamb bleated beneath as it 
ran to its mother. 

“ But the day was advancing, we had farther to go 
and much to do, and my friend drew me away from ray 
abstraction and repose that had settled and softened 
into prayer. So we mounted o\ir ponies and rode 
about a quarter of a mile along a level road, as smooth 
as a gravel-walk, that coasted the lake until we came to 
a steep bank, where we let our horses graze along the 
water's edge, and ascending a ridge or rim, as I may 
call it, of the cup or crater in which we were embosomed, 
all of a sudden a magnificent prospect presented itself 
— the whole rjinge of the northern coast of Donegal. 
Seemingly beneath your feet, hut really some miles oil*, 
lay the expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, over which fancy 
flew, and almost impelled you to strain your eyes to 
catch a glimpse of America. Some leagues out at sea, 
hut owing to the peculiar state of the atmosphere and 
I our great elevation, apparently very near, lay Torry 
Island, rising out of the deep like a castellated and 
i fortified city; lofty toweis, duuch spires, battlements, 
i bastions, batteries, presented tlieins''lves, so strangely 
' varied and so fantasticjilly deceptive were its cliffs. ! 

Jutting out far into the ocean, lay llie promontory of 
i Ilornbead, so called from a cliff at its extreme point, 
where it fronts the Atlantic, having the form of a born. 
Nearer, but still along the coast, lay the fextensive 
demesne of Mr. Stewart, uncle to Lord Londonderry, a 
place, perhaps unique in its kind, of considerable extent, 
the house and oiiicca forming almost a town in them- 
selves. Nearer yet, as from our magnificent standing 
we rcemed like visitors from another world looking 
down on tue incumbent coast, stood Dow Castle, appa- 
rently an ancient forl»*-ss. Northward of Dow Castle 
lav the sands of Rosapenna, a scene that almost realized 
in Ireland the sandy descrt*of Arabia ; a line of coast 


and country extending from the sea, deep into the 
land, until it almost meets the mountain on which we 
now stand, and exhibiting one wide waste of red sand; 
for miles not a blade of grass, not a particle of verdure, 
hills and dales and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, 
desolate, reflecting the sun from their polished surface 
of one uniform and flesh-like hue. Many efforts have 
been made to rescue this coast ; Lord Boyne had an 
old-fashioned manorial house and gardens, planted and 
laid out in the taste of that time, with avenues, ter- 
races, hedges, and statues, and surrounded with W'alled 
parks. Now not a vestige of all this is to be seen ; 
one common waste of sand, one undistinguished ruin 
covers all. Where is the house ? under the sand ; — 
where the trees, the walks, the terraces ? all under the 
sand ! 

“ Nothing indeed can exceed the wintry horrors of 
the north-westerly storm, when it sets in on this coast, 
and its force has been for the last half century increas- 
ing. The Atlantic bursting in, mountain-high, along 
the cliffs — the spray flying over the harrier mountain 
we were stfinding on, and falling miles inland, the sand 
sleeting thicker and more intolerable than any hail- 
storm, filling the" eyes, month, and cars of the inhabi- 
tants — levelling ditches, overtopping walls, and threaten- 
ing to lay not only Rosapenna, but the wliolc line of 
coast at some not very distant period, in one common 
waste and ruin. 

“ But to return to Lough Salt. After looking along 
the coast, and satisfying your eye with its varied out- 
lines, you have time to take a view in another direction ; 
to tlie south-west, towards the immense precipitous 
mountain called Muckish, so named from its resemblance 
to a pig’s hack. To the soutli lay an immense mass of 
mountains, stretching towards Donegal bay, over which, 
rising above the rest in conical elevation, stood vVrrigal, 
and still more distant, to the south-east lay tlic moun- 
tains of Barnesmore. 

% 

“ But directly under us a most curious picture was 
to he seen ; the mountain on which we stood, as it 
descended to the west, presented sundry shelves nr 
valleys, in each of w'hieh lay a round and sparkling 
lake. These Tarns looked like mirrors set in the 
mountain’s side to reflect the upright sun ; and five or 
six of such sheets of silver presented themselves, unlil 
at the very root of the mountain, a large expanse of 
water, a mile or two over, studded with islands, 
sufficiently wooded to be ornamental, finished the 
whole picture, and formed the last beauty and curiosity 
1 shall record of this surpassingly interesting hill. 

“ The Lake of Garton is one of the finest of those 
numerous sheets of water which are interspersed through 
the valleys and mountains of this highland district; 
either in the midst of the mountains, forming the 
sources of rivers, or in the lowland valleys, expandinf? 
as their receptacles or reservoirs. High or low, small 
or large, they form interesting objects for the tourist ; 
and I am not sure whether in this way our Irish lake 
may not he found as worthy of a visit as one in Cum- 
berland, or Scotland, or even Switzerland. 
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** The lake is of considerable extent, its shores are 
ornamented with some timber, and a few gentlemen’s 
seats ; a very pretty parsonage reposes in a peninsula, 
and to the west and south the mountains extend in 
elevated ranges? Beyond the lake I w’as shown an 
ancient ruin, said to be a church of St. Columbkill ; 
and a stone was described to me as a spot of peculiar 
sanctity, and a place of ancient veneration and worship, 
to which, in old times, thousands of pilgrims used to 
flock. 

“ After leaving the valley in which Garton Lake is 
embosomed, we rose into .a wdde and wild moorland 
district, covered with immense blocks of red granite ; 
this district,‘com posed of this granite formation, extends 
to the foot of Lough Salt, and blocks of any size, and 
pillars of any length, could be procured of granite, as 
compact in texture, as fine in colour, and capable of as 
perfect a polish as Pompey’s pillar, and the sea at hand 
to carry away this beautiful material for ornamental 
architecture, to the Lifley or Thames. On the road 
to Lough Salt, some days after, as we passed an im- 
mense block of this red granite, my friend alighted, 
and putting his shoulder to the rock,* it moved slowly 
to and fro. I was surprised, and alighting from my 
horse, moved it also with perfect case, — a child might 
have done the same ; but one hundred men could not 
have moved it out of its place. It was what is called 
a rocking-stone ; whether it was consecrated to the 
riles of Druidical worship, or whether it was ever 
admitted into the superstitious observances of the peo- 
ple, I could not ascertain. 

** We proceeded to Glen Veagh, and at length reached 
it after a very"deep decent. We were delighted with 
the beautiful water, wdnding far between immense 
mountains, and apparently without end, losing itself in 
gloom and solitariness amidst the distant gorges and 
defiles of ihc hills. On the right hand side of tlie lake 
ihe mountain rises like a steep wall out of the water, 
lofty and precipitous, for a thousand feet ; and this 
clilT is the secure eyrie of the eagle and jcr-falcon. On 
the other side the shore w'as lofty also, and mountain- 
ous ; but still there was room for the oak and the 
birch, the rowan and alder, to strike their roots amidst 
the rocks, and clothe the ravines and hollows with orna- 
mental copse-wood. 

“As we were rambling along its rocky strand, 
admiring the stillness of its W'aters, the sublime soli- 
tariness of its mountain shore ; here a ravine, climbing 
up amongst the bills, its chasms and its dancing water- 
•falls, fringed with birch and stunted oak; there a white 
silicious peak, protruding itself on high, over which the 
rook cowered, as if priding itself on its inaccessible 
nest ; before us the sleeping lake, extending itself — 


“ Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle,” 


and these isles set like precious gems, with just enough 
of trees for ornament, — the birch, the rowan ash, the 
service, and the holly-tree. 

“ On the following day my friend and I set out to 
retrace our steps homeward, and, to vary our route, we 
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returned along the shores of the deep land-locked arm 
of the sea called Mulroy Bay. Nothing can equal the 
variety that this water presents — here, like a beautiful 
and placid lake winding through mountains, and with- 
out any apparent outlet — there, like a broad and mag- 
nificent river, and again opening into a fine harbour in 
which navies might ride in safety. Formerly the hills 
and shores of the hay were covered with timber. The 
oak, ash, hazel, in stunted copsewood, still cover the 
declivities. If these beautiful shores were in any other 
country, they would he improved, cherished, and 
resorted to; but here no one comes. The cormorants, 
the curlews, and tlie sandpipers stood on the rocks over 
these solitary waters, and seemed to wonder what 
brought two beings in the garb of gentlemen to molest 
their loneliness. 

“ Or. the other side of the waters of Mulroy is the 
peninsula of Fannat, which is bounded on the east by 
Lough S willy, and on the west by Mulroy Lough ; it 
is a wild mountain district, subject in many places to 
the blowing of the sand ; but containing a great and 
increasing population.” 

The country thus eloquently described gradually 
extends towards the south and west, increasing in the 
magnitude of its rivers and its bays, and the height of 
its mountains, until the latter reach their culminating 
point in the Carrantiiil ; and the former presents in 
Cork harbour an ancliorage for all the navies of the 
world, and in Galway Bay the true point of departure 
for the western world. 

I llaihvays have done their part towards humanizing 
I Ireland, and, unlike the other parts of these Islands, 
they have been formed on rational plans; great trunk 
lines have been formed — truly national undertakings — 
connecting Dublin with Belfast on the North, with Gal- 
way'on the WTst, and with Cork on the south. What 
has been done auxilliary to these matters little ; these 
are the great arteries, and as smaller lines are required 
to develope the industry of tlie country they will he 
supplied. By means of these lines of railway, and the 
short passage of lifty-six miles, the coast line of Gal- 
way is now^ within five hours of Dublin. 

Ireland is rich in minerals : coal, copper, and lead 
are found in great abundance. Of copper, six mines 
are at work in Waterl'urd, Wicklow', and Cork; of lead, 
there arc. six mines worked in Wicklow, county Cork, 
county Down, and Ti])pcrary. 

Duiujn. 

The first glimpse of the Green Island is well calcu- 
lated to put the visitor into good humour with it. He 
will sail from the fine harbour of Holyhead in one 
of the admirable packet steamers. At first, the rugged 
South Stack rock and lighthouse, with the amazing 
flocks of gulls and divers that are in constant motion 
about them, engage his attention. Then the noble 
range of the Snowdon mountains comes into view. 
These presently disappear ; hut long before the eye 
becomes tired of the unbroken expanse of ocean, the 
mountains of Wicklow rise on the westw^ard liorizon. 


I 
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More and more grandly they oontinue to rise as the 
steamer cleaves its swift way through the waiters, until 
the heights of liowth and Killiney, which form the 
opposite boundaries of Dublin Bay, are plainly dis- 
tinguished : when the distant mountain summits arc 
hardly noticed, even as a part of the general view. 
Dublin Bay ncv(T fails to impress the stranger with 
unexpected delight. It is one of the most beautiful, 
if not the most })eautiful, bay in the kingdom. The 
points of the seinieirele, nearly seven miles apart, form 
hold headlands, enclosing a splendid hay, six or seven 
miles deep, which is pretty thiekly besprinkled wdtb 
ships of various sizes, witii yachts, and steamers, and 
fishing-boats; the fine sweep of coast being bordered 
with neat villages, terraces of handsome houses, and 
scattered villas ; in the ecnire the estuary of the Lilfey 
guides the eye towards the city ; while beyond are the 
p ointed suininits of graceful moiuitains. It is a scene 
which every Irishman is, as he well may he, heartily 
proud of, and of which every one avIio has beheld it 
eheiishes the memory. 

Kingstown, where the steamer disembarks its pas- 
sengersi is nearly seven miles from Dnhliii. Here the 
stranger, as he makes his way to the railway-station, 
catches his earliest bit of liish experience from the 
clamorous crowd which hiset him, all jnollering 
service, or exposing their wants, abusing <*ach other 
and bothering him, in a (polo new dialect. J5y the 
help of a few’ stray coppers (and of the policemen, wdio 
seem in a perfect fever of anxiety to keep a clear road,) 
ho soon gains the railway that as ([uiekly forwards 
him to the city, and an outside-ear speedily deposits 
him at his hotel. 

These outside-cars, by the way, are excellent things ; 
and we must give them a passing word of commenda- 
tion. A stranger cannot desire a better means of 
making a rapid general survey of the city before he 
proceeds to examiue it in detail, than that of driving 
on one of these eonveyanees tliroiigh the priueijial 
streets. Some travellers rtieomiueiul ascending to an 
elevated spot which eominaiids a good view of a towm, 
as the best means of getting the coup-iVa'il ; and, 
doubtless, it is a plan Avhich lias its advantages. You 
come to understand readily the topograpliy i»f a place 
which is thus spread, as it Avere, in gnmnd-jdan, at 
your feet: hut you g<‘t an iinl.ir and uiifavoiirahle 
notion of it: the buildings appear disLorted, the nearer 
parts assume an undue prominency. In driving at a 
moderate pace through tlie main streets of a city, the 
relative importance of its parts is tolerably Avell under- 
stood, and the chief objects are fixed in the memory 
as landmarks Avhich eflectually direct you in future 
explorations. For such a ride a solitary stranger will 
find the Irish car a capital contrivance, and the carman, 
who sits with him so comfortahly rfoA'-d-rZo.v, a very 
useful and amusing couAmentritor and guide, if he only 
he treated with a little sociality. Of course sonic care 
must be exercised in crediting what ho says. Carmen 
and guide ? all over 1 \dand arc, as they say of each 
other, ‘'riira boys for romancing;’* and the Dublin 


[ boys beat all the rest. The traveller does not need 
to he reminded that he must exercise, too, some dis- 
cretion about admitting the fares which carmen charge : 
he has, no doubt, had suflicient experience already on 
that subject. London cabmen contrive now and then 
to make inistakcs about distance : Liverpool cabmen 
have the reputation of being (as they doubtless are) 
the greatest cheats of the fraternity in England : hut 
both these are mere novices and bunglers compared 
with their Dublin brethren. Pat does it with such a 
grace — so coolly and civilly, as well as broadly ! It 
is hard if he does not, either by barefaced assertion 
or blarney, get soiuethiiig more than his due. One 
AA'e hired the other day from one of the railway-stations, 
may serve as an example. After our ride, w'e j)ut into 
his hand the exact fare. “ Sure now,” said he, looking 
from the coin to the giver with a eotnie stare, as if 
unable to contain his astonishment, “sure nov/, your 
honour’d never be fo ollering this to apoorinan?— - 
look at the long ride yez been having noAV : by dad ! 
it ’s above four hours and a half you have been tlriving 
about!” Thinking we had him tight enough for onee, 
w'o said, Avith all tlie mildness avo could muster, 
“Haven’t you made some mistake in roekoning the 
time ? — tlie train came in at eleven, and see, it is net 
quite twelve yet !” But Mik(‘, without tlie least dis- 
composure, answered, “Why then, it’s F-omo sort of 
mistake I must he making; but this is a rare nale 
horse for going, — and, anyhow, it ’s a mighty long Avay 
yez have bin :” and then he proceeded to ennmerale 
the distaneca, wliich, aeconling to his reckoning, came 
to almost his four hours’ Avork ; winding up, as lie put 
on his most persuasive face, Avitli — “ Yer honour ’s a 
better scholar than I am : just put them together, and 
— give mo wliatever you jilaze ; for had luck to me 
for ever if it shall he said Mike Casey took a dirty 
advantage <d’ sieh a tree-spoken lumonrahle genihMiiai!, 
anyhow — poor as lie is!” 

TJie result of an F^glisliman’s rapid examination 
of Dublin will jirohably be that it is larger, grandi-r, 
more modern, and less English in ajipearance, than he 
anticipated. At least, that Avas our inijiression of it. 
Dublin has, in form, a decided “tendency to eireii- 
larily.” The diameter is about three miles ; the 
‘ Circular lload’ by Avliieli it is nearly surrounded is 
somewhat under eight miles in extent. The po])ulali<)n 
of the city is above; a quarter of a million. The river 
Lilfey runs due east and west through the city, dividing 
it into tAvo nearly equal portions. Old Dublin, Avhieh 
contains the castle and the tAvo c.ithedrals (and which 
Mitchell described as the stronghold of Young Ireland), j 
occupies the western portion of the southern half; the 
reniaindcr of the city is comparatively modern. In 
the old part the streets are narrow, the houses mean ; j 
hut in the modern part — that is, in the chief part — 
the streets are broad and straight, the houses of fair 
size and tvcll built, and the public buildings, which arc 
numerous, generally of commanding appearance, both 
from their extent and architectural character. All the 
streets arc thronged with passengers ; and if there is 
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a smaller number of coaches and of carts than in 
London, there appears to be a much larger proportion 
of ciirs ; which are indeed so numerous, and in such 
general request among all classes, that one is led to 
I believe that in Dublin everybody makes a point of 

I riding who has sixpence in his pocket to pay for a 

‘ set-down.** 

Besides the broad, well-built, and thronged streets, 
there are several very large squares, surrounded by 
handsome mansions. The river, in its passage through 
the city, is confined within thick granite walls, and is 
crossed by nine bridges, below the first of which it is 
crowded with ships and steamers, moored along the 
quays. The whole conveys tlie impression of a noble, 
a wealthy, and a busy city. So long as he keeps to 
! the main thoroughfares, the visitor is full of admiration 
I of Dublin ; but as he extends his peregrinations, he 
I soon becomes aware that it is encirch'd with an undue 
proportion of wretched, poverty-stricken, and unwhole- 
some streets and alleys, which do, indeed, not merely 
surround the city, but, at every turn, force their way 
! u]i into the very heart of it. 

I We cannot give even a cursory view of tluj history 
I of Dublin, as w'c. have done in noticing other cities and 
I tiiwns. The history of Dublin is too intimately blended 
with the history of Ireland to allow of its l)eing told 
Avilhout running to greater length than our space 
! permits, and trenching on matters we wish to avoid. 

I Its epochs, its changes, and its fortunes, are involved 
Avith all the great and small events of the national 
story. Yet the history of Dublin would be an interest- 
ing theme in the hands of one who, Avhile master of 
Ids subject and able to treat it Avitliout party spirit, 
could also reanimate the past, and restore to pnjscnt 
limes the Dublin of old. Strange have hetm its changes, 
and curious Avould bo its domestic Idstory. 'fhe Town 
of the Ford of irunlles (for so jiative liistorians translate 
i its (\;ltic name of Ball y-ath-eliath) ; the J^lblana of 

! Ptolemy ; the Dubh-lynn, or Black-pool of soiiicaa hat 

I later times, must remain hidden in the dim mist that 

I envelopes all the early history of the land of lirin ; and 

' even the Four Masters, were they to return to < artli, 

' Avould liardly be able to dissipate the ol)senrity. What 

Avas its condition in tlie glorious days of Brian Boroimhe, 
j or of Malachi of the Collar of Gold ; or in the gloomier 
days of Strongbow, and later Saxon conquerors, we 
can scarcely expect or desire to learn ; but as we 
I descend the stream of time clearer pictures become 

1 visible. Till recently, the very houses spoke of the 

i influence of the English spirit which prevailed in the 

reign of queen Elizabeth. Hints as to its state in 
the succeeding century arc not wanting. Then come 
abundant notices of the Dublin in which ISwift lived 
and ruled. How remarkable was the state of society 

* A drive direct from any part of the city to any other 
part, without alighting on the way, is called a ‘ set-down ;* 
and the legal fare for it is ouly sixpence — whicli, us the car 
carries four passengers, is enough to tempt those avIio do 
not like walking. 

t See Wliitelaw’s 'History of Dublin.' 


there half a century later, maybe seen in the ‘Sketches 
of Ireland Sixty Years ago:* and aaIkiI it was bifm-e 
and after the Union is told in many a grave volume 
and scattered memoir. That well-abused event un- 
questionably wrought a vast alteration in the Irish 
metropolis. When Parliament no longer assembled 
there, the ‘notables’ ceased to make it their residence ; 
and the tone of manners gradually changed: yet the 
city itself suffered no decay, hut has rather gone on 
steadily increasing in size and population, and improving 
in appearance : may it eonlinne to increase also in 
prosperity. 

We Avill noAv undertake to look a little more closely 
at the city. Thu main streets, we h:ive said, are of 
striking appearance. 'I’hc Iavo grand thoroughfares 
are the Quays, as the roadway by the Tiiffey is called, 
Avhieh, as was mentioned, runs east and west, through 
the centre of tlm city; and Saekville and Grafton 
Streets, which run at rigid angles to the quays, or 
north and south. There are seveiul other streets hardly 
inferior in importance to these, and many more that 
are in noAvisc remarkable : altogether the city is said to 
contain 800 streets, — but Ave should think the number 
overrated. 

Saekville Street de^ervc's all the admiration Avhieh 
the citizens bestOAv upon it. It is one of the nol)h‘st 
streets ill the kingdom. Its unusual Avidlh — 120 feet 
throughout* -imparts to it an air of in.ijesty whicli the 
style and arrangemcnl of the houses, and also of the 
buildings Avhicli terminate tlie vista in each direction, 
arc, on the Avhole, Avell calculated to sustain. But it is 
not so rich in public edifices as some other streets, and 
perhaps its great width is an iiiconveiiieiicu to foot-pas- 
sengers, Avhilu it certainly makes the lionses, tliongh 
really lofty, appear to want idevation. Near llie centre 

Saekvilh? Street stands tin? Nelson rolnmn, — one of 
tliose erections Avhieh the jKTversity (d‘ areliiteets and 
cominittee.s have so siipcrabundanlly inflicted on tlie 
memory of our great naval liero. On the top of this, 
as on all lbe.se pillars, the un lucky admiral is perched, 
like another St. Simon, f'^r the edification and ron- 
teinplation of n.joks and skylarks ; he is beyond tlic ken 
of hninan e\es, unless assisted by a good t« leseopo. 
The column is Doric ; tlie shaft, Avhicli is fluted, is, 
Avilh the capital, about eigdity feet high ; it stands on a 
pedestal about tliirty feet high ; the podium on which 
the statue is placed is twelve feet ajul a lialf high. 
Nelson himself is thirteen teel high, and his lieiglit from 
the ground is about 12r> feet. Wo can say nothing as to 
the senlpturc, for AVe were unable to make it out, but 
certainly the column (tliongh in itself as little to be com- 
mended as that in Trafalgar Square) assists in giving an 
appearance of dignity to the street. U presents an im- 
posing central object for the eye to rest upon, and pre- 
vents the sort of straggling uiieoiineeted look which the 
two sides of an extremely broad street have a lemleiicy 
to exhibit. Standing, too, as it does, at the junction of 
llie lung line of Henry and Earl Streets with Saekville 
Street, it is seen coiisjiicuously from many points. Close 
by the Nelson Tilllir is the Tost Ofllee, a very handsome 
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building, which was erected, in the year 1S17, i'rom the 
designs of Francis Johnston. It has a frontage of 
about 2J0 fet-t, is 150 feet in depth, and fifty feet high. 
The chief feature is a fine hexastyle portico, of the 
Ionic order, wliich is eighty feet wide, and projects over 
the footpatli, 'J'he pediment is surmounted liy a statue 
of Hibernia in the centre, with others at the extre- 
mities of Mercury and Fidelity. 'Mie building itself is 
constructed of mountain granite, the portico of Port- 
land stone. Architectural critics may doubtless find 
some imperfections in the style, but to an ordinary 
observer its appearance is at once simple, dignified, and 
substantial. 

One of the most favourite points of view, to which 
the citizens lead a stranger in order to show the interior 
of the city to advantage, is (hirlisle Bridge. From it 
you look along the Ijilley on one hand, full of ships, 
the quays alive with a busy and noisy inullilude, the 
road bordered by goodly buihlings, the chief of which, 
the Custom House, serves as a crowning grace to the 
picture. On the other liand, the Lilley, as it winds 
gently between its broad, granite embankments, is seen , 
crossed by several bridges : the quays, though little 
used for commerce, present abundant signs of activity ; 
numerous public buildings and churches are visible 
wholly or in part ; the classic dome of tlie Four Courts 
rises high above the meaner structures ; and in tlui 
extreme distance are the wooded heights of PhcLMiix 
Park, crowned by the Wellington Testimonial. North- 
ward is Sackville Street, with its colnmu ami stately 
buildings, the disUince being terminated by the Uotundo. 
Southward, D’Olier Street and Westmoreland Street di- 
verge, each alibrding more than commonly pleasing 
effects of street arcliitcctnre. But perhaps (rraftou 
Street, or College Green, tlic very (.’(‘nlre of the ]>usiest 
part of the city, where the magnificent fronts of Trinity 
College and the Bank arc seen in combination, presents 
the most striking appearance to the stranger. We have 
selected College Green for an engraving, ((hit p. 241), 
because, thougli perhaps less striking than Grafton 
Street, it is more adapted fur a wood-cut. The eques- 
trian statue in the front is the celebrated statue of 
William III., wdiich was the ohjeet of so many party 
contests, both with pen iind shillelagh, in the mon? 
pugnacious days of “ ould Ireland.” 

The Bank is the building wli! -Ii Swift has celebrated 
in his terrible verses, entithJ ‘The IjCgion Club.* 

“ As 1 stroll the city oft, I 
See a hniUling large and lofty ; 

Not a huw-shot from the college — 

Half the g'.-jbe from sense and knowledge; 

By the prudent arehiteet 
Placed against the ehiireh direet, — 

A.'.'ikiJig good my grainlam's jest, 

‘ Near t)ie chmvh ’ — yon knf>\v the rest.” 

Ill other words, it ‘s the old Irish Parliament House, 
where, before the Ci ion, tin.. Irish representatives 
a! in gran 1 co mnittee 
How to pb *:: and starve the city.” 

'I'h. vudgiiial House of Parliament was erected early 


in the eighteenth century ; but being found too small, 
was subsequently greatly enlarged ; it was completed 
in the form in which it now appears in 1794, at 
a cost of 4C95,0()0. After the Union, being no longer 
required for legislative purposes, it was sold to the 
Governor and Company of the Bunk of Ireland for 
the sum of £10,000, and an annual rent of £240 : — 
and by them it will doubtless be held till that fine 
morning when O’Conncirs oft-repeated prediction shall 
be fulfilled, and Krin see her chosen sons once more 
assembled in College Green. On the whole this is the 
finest building in Dublin, and one of the very finest 
in the kingdom. It is far grander than the Bank of 
bhigland — forming, instead of a number of ‘ pretty 
hits’ like that mueh-praised pile, a consistent and 
magnificent whole. In form it is nearly a semicircle. 
The grand front looking on College Green consists of 
“ a noble colonnade of Ionic pillars raised on a flight 
of steps, and ranged round three sides of a spacious 
quadrangular recess in which is the court-yard. The 
colonnade supports an entablature and cornice of the 
same order, surmounted by an attic. In the centre 
of the recess projects a fine portico of four Ionic 
columns, sustaining a tympanum, in which appear, in 
bas-relief, the royal arms ; while the apex is orna- 
mented with a colossal statue of Hibernia, supported 
by Fidelity on the western, and Commerce on the 
eastern points. Chrenlar screen walls behind columns, 
surmounted with an entablature and cornice, run from 
each extremity of the central pile, and connect it with 
the eastern and western fronts. The former of these, 
facing (b)llege Slr(‘et, is a beautiful Corinthian portico 
of six ])illars, the tympanum of which is surmounted 
by a figure of Fortitude, with Justice on the one side 
and Jdherty on the other. The w’cstern portico is 
Ionic.” ( Clash an\H 'Dublin*) The arehiteet 
employed in the enlargement and conqdetion of the 
building was Gandon, to whose genius Dublin owes so 
much of its splendouy Since its conversion into a 
hank the interior lias of course undergone an entire 
change — except the House of I^ords, which yet retains 
very much of its original appearance. In the recess 
which was occupied by the throne, now stands a statue 
of George the Third. 

Trinity College is also a noble pile ; w^orthy of the 
metropolitan university. To Cantabs and Oxonians, 
wdio are so aixuistomed to associate Gothic architecture 
with collegiate. edifices, it is perhaps at first sight a 
little disappointing ; while in the eyes of pragmatic 
mcdiieval eeclesiologists it is an abomination. We con- 
fess if it were to do again we should prefer Gothic to 
(jreeian for such a building, but we are well content 
to take it as it is — and rejoice that a classic style being 
chosen, so fine a building is the result. 

Trinity College was founded in the 34th year of the 
reign of Oiicen I'dizaheth (1592), under the title of 
the ‘ (College of the Holy and Undivided^ Trinity, near 
Dublin.* ’riiis title it still retains, though it is to al 
purposes a university — and more correctly styled, as 
it often Is’, Dublin University. The original found- 
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ation consisted of a provost, three fellows, and three 
scholars. As increased by various augmentations and 
benefactions, it now consists of the provost, seven 
senior fellows,. twenty-three junior fellow's, with ten 
fellowships recently founded by the college, the 
various professors and teachers, seventy- five scholars, 
and thirty sizars. The number of students generally 
averages about 1,400. If it cannot exhibit a roll of 
scholars rivalling those of Oxford or Cambridge, it has 
a list of w'hich it may well be proud. 

The grand front of Trinity College is turned towards 
College Green. It is about ilOO feet long, and tliree 
stories in heiglit ; the order is Corinthian. The centre 
consists of a pediment supported ])y four columns ; 
the wings are terminated by pavilions, which are> orna- 
mented with coupled pilasters, and raised a story higher 
tliaii the rest of the front. Altogether the eifect is 
rich and stately. The large quadrangle, in which are 
the chapel, the library, the refectory, the theatre, and 
lodgings for the fellows, is of noble pr()])ortions, being 
r>7t> feet long hy 270 feet broad. It is conse(|Uciitly mnch 
larg(‘r than the quadrangles of any of the Knglish Col- 
leges ; 'rrinity College, Cambridge, being .3.34 feet long, 
by .‘J'i.'i feet where widest; and Christ Church, Oxford, 
201 feet hy 2G I feet. But though the several buildings 
are suflbriently imposing, it, to our thinking, has hy 
no means tlie same vcMicrable collegiat(i air as either 
of those we have mentioned. Tlie next (jiiadrangle, 
Park Square, which is 280 feet hy 191 feet, is recent 
and common-place. The third (|ua(lraugle is com- 
iiu)n1y known by a name of unpleasant sound and as- 
sociations — Botany Bay : both these are chiefly appro- 
priated to .'ipartments for the students. Beyond these 
quadrangles there is the College Park, a pleasant piece j 
of ground of about tw'eiity acres, planted with trees, 
and containing the magnetic observatory ami school of 
iniatomy building; it is open to the ])iiblie. There arc 
iil. o gardens for the fellows. Several of the buildings 
deserve inspection. The chapel, which is <»n the 
north side of the great quadrangle, is a neat edifice, 
Corinthian in style, the architect of which was Sir 
William Chaml)crs. The interior is handsomely fitted 
'ip : the choir is celebrated ; the choral service is open 
'o the public. The library is a very haiulsome build- 
ing, three stories high. The facade, which is 270 feet in 
length, is built of mountain granite, and has a Aery fine 
elfcct. 'J'he principal room, a magnificent apartment, 
extends nearly the whole length of llie building, being 
210 feet long, forty-one feet broad, and forty feel high. 
In front of the presses which contain the books, is a 
series of busts of eminent men both ancient and modern. 
The books in this room are above 1 10,000. In a room 
beyond is another very valuable collection called the 
bagel Library, from hav'ng been purchased of a Dutch 
family of that name : it consists of about 18,000 volumes. 
Ihe library contains a celebrated collection of manu- 
scripts, soint^ of which arc of great value ; admission to 
It is only granted for a special purpose. Corresponding 
in size and style with the chapel is the theatre, Avhich 
'R worth visiting for the portraits it contains of several 


of the more eminent scholars of Trinity College ; and 
also fora yery (?laborate monumental group, in memory 
of Provost Baldwin. It consists of several figures, and 
is much admired : the sculptor Avas a native artist, Mr. 
lIcAvctson. 

On the south-side of the great quadraiiglc is the 
refectory; a building Avhich every one familiar Avith 
the English colleges Avill bo likely to turn to Avith 
some interest. But it is disappointing. In collegiate 
edifices, classic dining-rooms seem but poor substitutes 
for the noble old Gothic halls. This, for example, (not 
to speak irreverently,) reminds one but too forcibly of 
an English provincial assembly-room. However, it is 
a line room, and of ample proportions, being some 
seventy- five feet long, by thirty- five wide, and as 
many liigh. I'he portraits form its cliief altraction ; 
among them the most noteworthy are those of the Kox 
and Pitt of the Irish House of (’ommons, — Grattan 
and Flood, 

Perhaps, however, the room wliieh will most interest 
the ordinary visitor is the Museum. 4’he eolleetion is 
a very general one ; there are minerals, fossils, antiqua- 
rian relies. South Sea and Indian idols, Aveapons, and 
garments, and so forth. Hut llie portion Avhicli will 
chiefly attract the stranger is the collection of early 
Iiish antiquities, Avhieh is varied and tolerably exten- 
sive, — too much so (or us to toiicli upon here. 

Supposing the vi^itnr to be interested in these re- 
mains, Avo strongly advise him not to neglect, Avhilo 
in Dublin, to visit the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Avhich is just by the College, ?, c,, in DaAVsoii 
Street, opposite the Provost’s House. ’Ihc Irish Aca- 
demy was founded towards the close of the last century, 
“ for the study of polite literature, science, and anti- 
quities,” t») (juote the terms of the Act of Incorporation. 
Till* stmly of Irish areha'ology, and the eolJecting of Irish 
antiipiities, have bc*en from the fir.'it the most prominent 
features of the Institution. The results arc shown in 
the publiea<ion of many elal)»)ratc memoirs, and in the 
contents of the ^Museum. This is by far the largest 
and finest eolleelioii of Celtic remains in the Avoild. 
^lany of the speeiniens in gold, silver, and th.e less 
precious metals are both “rich and rare.” They con- 
sist of tonpies, and other personal ornaments ; rcli- 
(jiiaries, ero'-iers, patens, ami otlier articles connected 
with religious purposes. There is also a goodly store 
of Aveapons in bronze, and iron, and stone, some curious 
bronze horse-bits, tninq)ets, and oilier matters, that 
speak of Avarlike service. In the library is a choice col- 
lection of aneient Irish manuscripts. 

From the Academy the visitor should, in order to 
complete liis examination of Irish antiquities, ]noeeed 
to the house of the Koy.'il Dublin Society in KiJdarc 
Street. The building itself will repay the visit. It is 
a very handsome one ; originally it Avas tlie residence 
of the Duke of Leinster, from whom it w as jmreha ;ed by 
the Society in 1815, for the sum of iI20,0()0. The 
objects of the Dublin Society, as stated in its Act of 
Incorporation, are much more various than those of the 
Irish Academy. It Avas founded in 1731 “for the 
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Improvement of Husbandry, Manufactures, and other 
useful Arts and Sciences." From the Irish Parliament 
the Society received an annual grant of 0,000 ; from 
tlic Imperial Parliament it only receives half that sum. 
From the variety of subjects to wliich the Society directs 
its attention, there is a considerable diversity of objects to 
he seen within its w’alls. The Museum occupies several 
rooms. In natural history it is especially rich ; ])ut a 
mere mention of it will su/rice here : the enormous 
Irish elk, which is the chief feature of this part of the 
collection, is a remarkably fine specimen; hut specimens 
of it are now to he met with in Kngland : that at the 
Mritish Museum, or at Cambridge, will ]>crhaps he 
familiar to the reader. The Irish antiquities, which 
chiefly led us licre at this time, deserve careful inspec- 
tion. An CAumination of th(?sc collections of nunains, 
found so ahundanlly in Ireland, will not fail to give ri':e 
to much curious speculation, and perliaps lead to fur- 
ther inquiry into a subject full of interest, though com- 
paratively little known to ICnglislmum. But we must 
hasten on. One object of the Dublin Society was the 
promotion of the Arts, and here may he seen some of 
the productions in painting and sculpture of the pupils 
who have attained eminence. Of living artists, Sir 
Martin Archer Slice, the President of the Koval Aca- 
demy, and Mr. Kehnes, the celebrated sculptor, may he 
mentioned as old jiupils of tlie Society. A room is set 
apart for a collection of casts from the Elgin Marbles, 
There is also an Agricultural Museum, containing 
models of farmhouses, cottages, and other objects con- 
nected with the science. Besides these, there is a good 
library. Altogether, an hour or two will be well em- 
ployed ill examining the rooms. Certain days arc set 
apart for the admission (d’ tlie public to the dillereat 
(lej)artinents ; hut any part, or the whole, may at any 
time be .seen by strangers visiting Duldiii upon pre- 
senting their cards. This very considerate and hand- 
some arrangement, we ought to mention, is also adopt ( d 
at Trinity College, the Irish Academy, amUother insti- 
tutions in Dublin. But it is only just to add, that 
everywhere in Dublin the stranger meets with the 
greatest courtesy and r(?adiness to afford him all jirojier 
facility. 

But it is time to visit the vice -regal abode, and the 
older part of the city — which, indeed, ought to luive 
been done before, as tliey f t eiii to he fairly entitled to 
precedence in any account of Dublin. The ('astle is 
situated at the end of .Dame Street, — the prolongation 
westward of (a)llegG Oreen. In passing towards it, 
the famous c(|ucstri;in statue of William the Tliird, the 
object of so many a battle, will of course be noticed. 
It is ot bronze ; hut when the Corporation of Dublin 
was thoroughly ‘ Orange,’ they used to have it always 
newly painted against the 1st of July ; and on that 
morning it w as sure to he adorned with orange ribbons. 
The oppo.sito party, of ooun.::-, also daubed it, — but not 
with i.range paint; and theti there was a fight. The 
unhiiky has harl, in the course of the century and 
a l.alf th'^t lie has stood tlicrc, to endure an abuiulancc 
of maltreatment, from both friends and foes ; but as the 


feeling on both sides appears to be losing its intensity, 
it is to be liopcd that the hero may be permitted to 
anticipate future Julys, without dread of losing sw'ord, 
or nose, or obtaining a new coat of paint. The position 
of the statue is shown in the woodcut. Dame Street 
has one or two good buildings, and some large and 
handsome shops. 

Cork Hill, on which the Castle stands, is the highest 
ground in the city ; hut it is so built upon that the 
exterior of tin; (^'istle cannot be seen as a wliole, which, 
howcviu', need excite no regret. 'I’he site was, no doubt, 
chosen with a view at once to defend and command the 
old city, which extends westward from it. The erection 
of the original castle commenced early in the thirtoentli 
century; it was conqdeled ■ in 12:^0, The present 
castle is almost wholly modern ; aiul, as an architectural 
object, as ]ioor and unsatisfactory as can well be con- 
ceived. A largo gateway, on which is a statue of 
Justice, leads to the Upper Casth; Yard — a quadrangle, 
USO l’o‘*t long by 180 feet broad, in which are the state- 
apaitments and oflicial residence of the Tjoril Lieu- 
tenant, which oeenpy the whole of the south .side and 
part of the ca^t; while the apartnu-nts of the Chief 
Secretary, llu‘ Dean of the Chapel Koyal, and fillur 
ofUcers of tin? household oeenpy the rest ol’ the Couit. 
'"In? state- apartments, as will be sn[)pos{d, are not 
wanting in splendour. The PrcKence Chamber, whieh 
contains the lliione, is a handsome room, and fitted np 
in a costly manner; the throne is extremely rich, 'I'lie 
Council Chamher ei)Miains portraits of all the Lord 
Lieutenants since the Uni' ii. Other public rooms art: 
also mure or kss noliceahle: hut the finest of the state- 
apartments — and, in Irutli, the only one that is par- 
ticularly worth going- to see — is St. Patrick's Hall, a 
noble room, eighty-two feet long, forty-one feet broad, 
ami ihirty-iu’ght fill high, with galleries at eaeli end. 
The ci'iling is divided into eoinpartineiits, whicli an- 
painted with subjects connected with Iiish history. 

In the Lower (^ast^e Akird (Cut, p, 2ol,) are the 
Berminghani or Kocord Tower, and the Chapel Royal. 
The Berniinghani Tower is the only part of the Castle i 
which is at all ancient ; alone, it is not very jiicturesquc, 
or of niueli interest; but, from its height, it serves 
indicate the site of the Castle from tlie suburbs. As its 
name intimates, it is now u.sed as a depository for tin* 
stale records. The Chapel Royal is a very elaborate, i 
but not i»artieiilarly successful, exairqdc of modern 
(iothic. It eoiibi.sts merely of a choir : its dimensions 
are ‘eventy-tliree feet long by thirty-five feet broad. At ! 
the eastern end there is a largo perpendicular window j i 
oil each .side are seven buttresse.s with crocketed pin- ! 
iiacles. Around the exterior is a good deal of carving: ; 
among others are the heads of the entire scries of 
ICiiglish kings. I'lie sculpture over the northern en- 
trance is a curious fancy : the head of St. Peter is 
placed above the door, and over it the head of Dean 
Swift ! The in*''’*?- • I?. v.xtremely elaborate, and rather , 
sti iking in effect; but it hardly sustains a close j 
examiaatioii. Livery part is highly ornamented ; hut | 
like the groined roof, all appears imitative plaster- i 
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work, inbtoiid of tlie good old free hand-carving of 
real (jolhic cliurchos. All the windows arc fdled with 
staiiu-d glass. 'Fhc galleries are disliiigiiished by having 
crimson-curtained thrones in tlie midst : tliat on tlie 
south side is for the Lord Lieutenant, — the opposite 
one is for the Archbisliop of Dublin. The viceroy 
generally nllends the service on Sunday mornings, and 
the chapel is usually crowded. 

file liowcr Court is a large (piadrangle, 2S0 feet by 
220 feet ; but there is little to be noticed in it. Tn it 
are the ordnance-ollicc, tlie arsenal, and the armoury, 
in which, among its otlicr contents, are 00,000 muskets. 
In the Castle, loo, are the head- quarters of the Metro- 
politan Police. A guard of both horse aud foot soldiers 
remains constantly on duty at the Castle, which, from 
the number of soldiers and policemen about it, contrasts 
lather curiously with our London palaces. 

Oil Cork Hill, near the entrance to the Castle, is a 
building called the (h’ty Hall, formerly the Royal 
I^xcliangc. It was erected in 1709, from a design by 
Thomas Cooley, the celebrated native architect; and 
It is universally admitted to be one of the most graceful 
buildings of the kind in existence. It is a square of 
100 feet, surmounted with a dome, aud has three 
fronts. The principal fi )nt consists of a noble portico 
of six Corinthian columns, which stand on a high 
)asement and support an enriched entablature and 
pediment, Jlic interior is ercii more elegant than the 
outside, and should be seen. In the area are several 
statues. 

There is little in the old city besides tbc cathedrals 
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to attract the visitor. nl(h r than in the other 

parts, the houses ;:re not ;meii iiL ; and tin; oldest of 
them have sutlered too much from (U‘cay and reparation 
to he in any way noteworthy. And as there is no 
antiquity to attract, iieitlicr is iIutl- any pictiiresqne- 
ness : but there is squalid niisfery almf)st |)ast concep- 
tion. A li'W of the stn.'ets are toliTuhly wide; lint by 
far tlie greater miinher are narrow, and many are 
thoroughfares: all liL-em given up to llie verv 
poor, and those who supply them with jirovisions and 
other necessaries. That tlie dirt and odour of these 
streets are cndureil in tliese days of sanatory reforma- 
tion is (piite surprising. 'J’lni household dirt is perhaps 
too sacred to hi; interh-red with; but the streets, one 
would think, might he kept, elean, and the refuse, if 
])erinitted to he thrown in them, at I-.-ast occasionally 
he cleared aw'ay. Yet, dirty as tlie streets are, the 
stranger must ho of nsolnte nerves who does not 
spccdilv take to tin* iniildle (d* lliciii, in order to escape 
from the vicinity of the hou-es. If the visitor should 
attend tlie cathedral siTviee on Sunday morning, it 
W’ouhl (if he can put up with some few “ sights and 
sounds and scents vexatious^’) l)e worth while to come 
half an hour before the time fi»r a stroll tlirough tlii.s 
locality. There is, of course, no Sabbath ([uietliere: 
the shops are open, and more tlian commonly busy, — 
espcci:illy the spirit stores and old clothes simps. The 

“Jolly lads of 8t. Patrick’s, iSt. Kevin’.s, Donore,” 

have done with early mass, and are r.ow' beginning to 
grow a little lively, if not uproarious. Beggars abound 
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(for beggars appear, on Sundays, always to seek alms 
in the poorer localities), and are trying every means to 
obtain a trifle. We, a few Sundays back, heard three 
or four families of them singing emigrant and other 
begging songs along these streets and the wretched 
streets on the north and west sides of the city. Alto- 
gether, there is something as striking in the noise and 
activity of the streets of Dublin as in the quiet and 
eoniparativc desertion of tliose of Edinburgh. 

If the dwelling-liouses of the old city arc not very 
old-looking, it is otherwise witli the churches. St. 
Patrick’s (’athedral is very old, and looks older. The 
style is early English, and it is nearly uniform. But it 
is far inftTior in beauty of detail, as well as in general 
character and size, to many English cathedrals in which 
the same style prevails. It is erneiform, with a lofty 
but not very elegant tower, and a plain spire. The 
dimensions are : length, 300 feet ; breadth, eighty feet. 
On the whole, the exterior is chiefly rcinarkahlc for a 
certain rude; massiveness of appearance. The interior 
is much finer, and has recently undergone very extensive 
repairs. The nave was formerly in a dilapidated state, 
and the stone roof entirely gone ; hut a thorough restora- 
tion having been eflected, it now forms an object of anti- 
([iiariaii interest, and possesses inucli grandeur of eftbet. 
The floor is raised above the bases of the columns. The 
choir is lofty, and of fine proportions ; and though not to 
he compared witii the choirs of most English cathedrals, 
has much to interest the admirers of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. The arches of the triforium, some of the 
windows, and the capitals of the columns, are very 
beautiful. In the choir are the arclihishop’s throne, 
the stalls of the chapter, and those of the knights of 
St. Patrick, over each of which are susj)ended the 
helmet, sword, and banner of the knight who occu- 
pies it. 

In the nave and choir are several inonnmcnts that 
command attention, 'fiie largest and showiest is that 
to the lilarl of (’ork, — one of those strange, huge, 
sculptural comhinalions of several stories, which were 
fashionable in the 17tli century ; it is a rather re- 
markable and striking speeimcii of the class. There 
are also monuments of several archbishops, and some of 
other distinguished persons. 'J’he monuments which 
are the chief attraction, however, are three mere mural 
tablets, — but they bear the .lani _• of Swift, and suggest 
many recollections connected with his history. One, a 
plain slab of black marble, affixed to a pillar on the 
southern side of the nave, marks the spot where the 
remains of .Tonathan Swift were deposited, and contains 
the terrible inscription, of his own writing, — “ Ubisaeva 
indignatic) ulterius cor laccrarc ncquit ! ” On life adjoin- 
ing pillar is another tablet, to the memory of “ Mrs. 
Hester Johtison, hetlcr known to the world by the name 
of Stella, under ivhich she i:; celebrated in the writings of 
Dr. Jonatliaii Swift, dean of this cathedral.” The other 
m'"'unicut to which wt, referred is in the choir, and is 
to the mc.nory of the celebrated Duke Schomberg. It 
was ^'Te«'ted by Swift, wJio wrote the bitter epitaph, 
(’eurgo 1. was so much displeased with the reflections 


cast by it on the descendimts of Schomberg, that he 
took public notice of it, declaring that ** the Dean of | 

St. Patrick’s had put up that monument out of malice, 
in order to stir up a quarrel between himself and the 
King of Prussia,” who had married Scliombcrg’s grand- 
daughter. “It caused,” say the biographers of Swift, 

“ an irreeoncileable breach with the court.” j 

Christ Cliurch Cathedral is situated some little dis- j 

tance north of St. Patrick’s and nearer the Castle. It j 

is the older building of the two, but it has been so > 

often altered and repaired as to retain little of its I 

original character. Nor is it in its present state either | 

grand or picturesque, externally ; while the interior | 

has little of the venerable solemnity we are accustomed 
to expect in a Gothic cathedral. Some time back it 
was thoroughly ‘ repaired and beautified it is therefore 
in nearly as good a state as that of St. Patrick’s, but 
it will not afford the same kind of gratification to the 
general visitor, or the sliident of Gothic architecture. 

It is commonly visited by strangers who admire the 
cathedral service, on account of its fine organ and the 
choir, which is sometimes said to be the best in Ireland. 

But we were very unlucky in the tw'o services we 
attended, for the singing was more slovenly and the 
eonduet of the hoy-choristers far more irreverent than 
it was ever our mishap to witness in any other cathedral 
or chapel choir, — and that is saying a good deal. ! 
There are some ancient monuments of eonsiderahle j 
interest in (’hrist Clmreh, and numerous modern ones. | 
But we neial not make a longer lariyance. j 

It will 1)(‘ as well, ])erhaps, to notice the other eccle- 
siastical edifices Ix^foro turning to another subject. 
Dublin is divided into twenty parishes, and in addition 
to the churches which belong to them, there are also 
several chapel s-of-easc, Vi*ry few of the churches are 
ancient, and none of those are very remarkable. St. 
Audoen’s, near the C‘orn-market, though only a frag- i 
meiit of the original eliiirch, is one of the most beautiful j 
examples of Gothic ufchiteelure in Dublin, — and it 
contains some curious old monuments. St. Miehan’s, i 
on the opposite side of the I/illey, is noteworthy as the | 
burial-place of many who have gained a name in the 
recent history of Ireland. But several of the churclu s, 
which are quite uninteresting in themselves, have me- 
morials that will be looked upon with more or less ; 
respect. One of the poorest, for instance, St. Anne’s, 
iii Da\vson -street, contains monuments in memory of 
that sweet singer, Mrs, Ilemans, and of Ciesar Otway, 
whose descriptions of Irish scenery have done so much 
to attract attention to the beauties of the country and 
the condition of the peasantry. Most of the modern 
churches arc of the Greek or llomaii orders of archi- 
tecture. Some of them arc admirable specimens of the 
adaptation of the classic forms to Christian churches. 
The finest is St. George’s Church; it is situated in 
Hardwick Place, at the northern extremity of the city, j 
— a rather out-of-the-way locality, but it will repay the j 
journey. It has in the principal front a very fi«c j 
tetrastyle Ionic portico. The steeidCf which is about I 
200 feet high, displays much originality as well as good I 
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taste, and combines with the Grecian templc-architcc- 
turc very much better than is usual with such incon- 
gruous objects as steeples. The architect was Francis 
Johnston, and k is one of his best works. 

The Roman Catholic churches and chapels arc very 
numerous ; they are, of course, all modern, and, like the 
churches of the Established Church, they are commonly 
‘ classic * in style. The prevalent Gothic feeling is only 
now finding vent in the new churches of botli commu- 
nions wliieh arc rising in the suburhs. One Gothic 
Catholic Chapel, however, may be pointed to, St. 
Michan's, in Anne-street, as, though far from perfect, a 
very pleasing and ornamental structure : it is built 
entirely of mountain granite. The most important of 
the Roman Catholic places of worship are the Church of 
the Conception and St. Andrew’s Chapel. The former, 
often called the Metropolitan Chapel, is a magnificent 
structure ; the style is Grecian Doric ; the principal front 
has a massive hexastyle portico raised on a platform ; 
the apex and extremities of the ])C(liment arc sur- 
mounted with colossal figures of the Virgin, St. Patrick, 
and St. Lawrence O’Toole. The south side also pre- 
sents an elaborate frontage to the street. The interior 
is divided into a nave and aisles by a series of columns, 
which support an arched roof. The eastern end ter- 
minates in an apsis, from which the altar, a costly 
structure of whitti marble, stands detached. Altogether 
tho appearance of the interior is very imposing, espe- 
cially if seen during the performance of higli masS. 
This chapel is said to have cost 0,000. St. Andrew’s 
Chapel is situated in Westland Row, close by the ter- 
minus of the Kingstown Railway. This, like the 
Metropolitan Chapel, is a Grecian Doric structure. It 
is cruciform, and of spacious dimensions, the nave and 
choir being IfiO feet long, the transepts l.'iO feet; tlie 
breadth and heiglit are twenty feet. Jiiit the front of tho 
chapel is prolonged at each end by tlie ])riests’ houses, 
and thus forms a Doric facade, 1 (JO feet long. On the 
pediment is a colossal statue of St. Andrew, The 
effect of tho exterior is by no means good. The interior 
is less lieavy. “ The walls ;ire divided into comparlincnls 
with Grecian Doric pilasters. The grand altar consists 
of four massive pillars of Giallo Antico, which support 
a pediment similar to the Lantern of Demosthenes at 
Athens. The tabernacle and sarcophagus are of Italian 
marble; over the former is a fine group of figures, 
representing the Transfiguration ; they are the w»)rk of 
our celebrated Irish artist, Tlogan.” — {M^Glashan,) 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Arran Quay, and that of St. Francis 
Xavier, Upper Gardiner Street, arc both very elegant 
structures. 

If the stranger spends a Sunday afternoon in Dublin, 
he might visit one of the Catholic cemeteries, in order 
to see an Irish funeral -or, at least, saunter along the 
road to witness the funeral procession. Here are two 
of them. The first is evidently a ‘ grand’ one. A 
hearse witK six horses (not black ones) and white 
feathers leads the way. Next come tliree or four 
mourning coaches, each drawn by two horses. Then 
follow some fifteen or twenty hackncy-coaches, all 


filled with ‘ mourners :* after which succeeds an almost 
intcrmin.'ible train of outside-cars (we count above 
fifty), each having its full complement of six pa>sengers 
— men, women, and children — not a hit of black to ho 
seen on the back of any one of them ; the men, and 
some of the women, smoking their short pipes,— tho 
‘boys* making fun with the girls, and all talking and 
laughing in full concert. The next proeession is a 
shade less grand, but still a ‘ dacent* one. First comes 
the coffin, carried by men in tlieir ordinary clothes ; 
next the chief mourners on foot, but without cloaks 
or hands, and in many-coloured garments ; and tlien 
come all the ‘friends’ of the deceased, a ragged hand, 
mounted on some thirty or forty ears, every kind of 
finery and rags minjjlod together, and, if possible, mon^ 
jovial than those in the other procession. Alongside 
of each, and bringing up the rear, is a motley asseinhlage 
on foot. To these funerals every one who in any way 
knew the deceased is invited, and all go, in order, as 
they phrase it, “ to show respect.’^ 'J’he custom seems 
ingrain ; hut recent misfortunes show how urgent dis- 
tress will break through every custom. We were struck 
by the contrast presented by a funeral which we met, 
a few days later, in one of the poorer districts of the 
interior of Ireland. A plain deal coffin lay, without any 
covering, on a little donkey-cart, and one old woman 
walked beside it. We fancied that it^vas merely a eoffiii 
being convoyed to the house of the deceased person ; 
but, on inquiring, found that it ’was, in truth, a poor 
fellow being carried thus unhonoured to his last eartlily 
home. 

We will now take a stroll along the Quays, which, 
as yet, we have only seen from Carlisle Bridge. I’lie 
Liffey, as has been said, flows in easy \viiidings quilc 
through the centre of the city. The stream is confined 
within granite walls, which form a series of exndicnt 
quays, along which there is on each side of llie rivvr 
a clear footway, from Carlisle Bridge to King’s Bridge. 
Indeed, the Liffey has rather the appearance of a grand 
artificial canal than a river. Between the quays ami 
the houses is, on each side of the river, a wide road- 
way. Thus, there is here a feature which no other 
city in the kingdom possesses — a broad open thorough- 
fare, three miles long, witli a fine river flowing tlirougli 
the midst, spanned by 7 bridges, and some noble struc- 
tures along the sides. Not only sl’.onld it be an orna- 
ment to the city, hut, as it is a tidal stream, it ought 
also to contribute to its salubrity. Very far otherwise? 
must it be, — as every one knows who has spent a 
summer’s day in Dublin. Into the Lifiey tlie sewenige 
of the city Is turned ; and as when the tide ebbs the 
bed of the river is left exposed, the most unwholesome 
vapours ascend and impregnate the entire vicinity. 
How the citizens can endure so pestiferous a stench 
is inconceivable, livery one admits and laments tlu; 
evil ; but you are told that no system of fiusliing the 
river has yet been suggested which promises to be 
successful, and therefore. — patience. 

The lower part of the river is devoted to commerce. 
Along the quays ships of large size are moored, ehiefiy 
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emigrant and other vessels wliieli trade to America an<l 
tlifi colonies ; colliers and coasting craft. But there is 
also a sprinkling of foreign shij)s'. On botli sides of 
the rivi.T there are docks; those by the Custom-house 
and those of the (irand Canal, are extensive, but there 
are very few vessels in them. Troni nearly all the 
ships lying out, and loading and discharging their 
cargoes in the not very wide river, the qua\s are very 
crowded, and there appears to be much iiiort- commerce 
than there probably is : but the shipping trade has the 
appearance of activity. It is, by the way, a enrious 
sight just now to see the eager swarms that surround 
the cmiorant offices on Kden (iuay. 

On the north bank, a short distance below Carlisle 
Bridge, is the Custom-House, — an isolated building, 
of far higher architectural rank than its I-iomlon name- 
sake, and probably than any other of the kind in the 
world. It was eomrnmeed in 17S1. and completed in 
171H, at a cost of above half a million sterling. The 
architect was .l.^nes (landon. It is 575 feet in length, 
and 209 feet in depih. All the font fronts are highly 
enriched; but the chiel Ir out is, of course, that which 
faces the rivei. ( Enufiaving.) The river front consists 
f)f a C'^etre and wingu, with an advanced tetrastylc por- 
tico ni the i;orie order. 'FliC tympanum contains a bas- 
relief, representing the ? nion of England and Ireland. 
On tho attic are statues of Neptune, Plenty, Industry, 


and Mercury. A noble cupida rises to llie height of 125 
feet, and is surmounted by a colossal figure of Hope, 
The north front is scarcely inferior to the southern, 
though less ornamented ; on the attic above the portico 
are statues of Europe, Asia, Africa, .and America. The 
interior is also admirabV; : tlie great room, especially, 
is a very handsome apartment. But tliis magnificent 
building is on far too colossal a scale for the Customs 
of Dublin ; indeed, of late, it has been found to afionl 
ample room for the ofiiccs of the Commissioners nf 
Excise, of Stamps, and of llccords ; of the Board of 
Works, the Poor-Law Commissioners, Armj’-Pay, and 
several other Government Boards ; and then verge 
enough for Geological and, we believe, other museums 
— ill short, it is now something like what Somerset 
House would be, if one could fancy that edifice removed 
to Thames Street and incorporated with tlie Custom- 
House. 

Towards the other end of the quays, just above 
Richmond Bridge, is another of the buildings which 
add so much to the grandeur of the city — the Four 
Courts. Our engraving (Cut, p. 255,) will serve to 
show its general appearance and save the necessity of 
dcscrij)tion, for x-bbfi we are becoming, somewhat 
straitened in space. The Four Courts were commenced 
in 1786, from a design by Cooley, the architect of the 
Royal Exchange ; but 1^ dying while the works were 
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in profijress, the completion was entrusted to Ciaudon, 
who made some alterations in the desii^n. Within ifiese 
fiw years there have been eonsideral»Ie additions made 
to the orijiifinal pile. The entire strnelnre is very lart^e, 
having to atlord accommodation tor the courts ot law, 
and offices connected with them. 'Mie grand front 
extends along King’s Inns <|uay for nearly 500 feet. 
I’lie central building, wliicli contains tluj four couits 
of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Picas, and Kx- 
chcqiicr, has a very lieautiful portico of six Corinthian 
columns, with statues of Moses on the apex, and 
Justice and Mercy on the extrcmiilies of the pediment ; 
and above ascends the large and graceful dome. Alto- 
c-o thcr this is gcncrallj^ considered to he one of tlie very 
linest as well as most important buildings in Dublin. 

The great hall of the Four Courts is a very beautiful 
t^ircular apartment, sixty-four feet iu diameter, with a 
l^fosaic flooring of eoucentric circles. In the centre is a 
statue of Truth on a pedestal, of wdiieh nothing ])etter can 
he said than that it serves for a gaslight. Hound the hall 
w eight entrances, leading to the courts and passages ; 
between them are coupled Corinthian columns. An 
^'ntablature surmounts these, running all round the hall, 
above which is an Attic pedestal, hi panels over the 
-ntrances are bas-reliefs, representing William the Con- 
'pieror establishing courts of justice ; the signing of 
Magna Charta; Henry the Second granting the first 


charter to Dublin ; and James the First aholisfiing tlu< 
Brclion law. 

’I’hc interior of it must not he ovorlooluaf, if the 
stranger he so fortimatcj as to spend a morning in 
Dublin in term time. As you enter tlie circular hull 
(a singularly beautiful one), instead of hearing the sort 
of quiet hum that greets you on entering Westminster or 
Guildhall, you are half-stunned by a confusion of voices 
worthy of Babel, and jostled to and fro in a crowd 
rivalling that of the Stock Fxchange. In the |)assages 
men and women and boys are liawking tapes, and 
knives, and all kinds of small wares that lawyers need ; 
and cakes, ami pi'.'S, and fruit, and almost every variety | 
ol ivfreMhment that lawyers or suitors could manage | 
to swallow amid swell a tumult. Within there is a j 
perfect army of barristers, whether hrielless. or briefed, 
all as merry as grigs, cracking j»)kes on the riglit and 
left with learned brothers or unlearned clients, or 
assembled around some famous wag who is kei'ping 
them ill a constant roar of laughter. The attorneys, ami 
witnesses, and lookers-on, all appear bent on mirth, and 
laugh and talk with heart and voice heartily. Gravity 
seems by common consent banished from the outer court 
of Themis. In the inner temple, and in the presence 
of ‘ my lord,* there is of course something more of 
quiet and seriousness. If ‘ Counsellor Butt,* or some 
other favourite be addressing the bench and jury, there 
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is silence deep enough ; but if an unlucky witness is 
* tabled,* you arc almost sure of some amusement. An 
Irish harristc?r seems to adopt a much more ‘ free and 
easy* •style in examining a witness than an English 
one, and poor Pat, falling into the same familiar vein, 
is certain to he led into some ludicrous mistake, or 
contradiction, or strange absurdity. 

There is another building connected with law, the 
King's Inns, which is worth visiting, though it is some 
distance off, and rrither out of tlie way. We may con- 
veniently reach it by Capel Street, tcaking, routes the 
City Sessions House in Green Street, .and the adjoining 
Prison of Newgate, both solemn and sombre edifices, 
.and passing on till we come to the Linen Hall, a build- 
ing which deserves a moment’s attention. It is an 
immense pile of six barge courts, and contains .57.5 
apartments. It was erceted at a period when Dublin 
was the emporium of the Irisli linen trade : now th.at 
trade is almost wholly transferred to Belfast, .and the 
hall is comp.aratively deserted. Though the only inns 
of law in Dublin, they occupy a sitiuation almost * out 
of town,’ and wear a very secluded air. The building 
is a large and very pleasing one, and if not so striking 
as some others in the city, it exhibits much richness of 
elFect, especially in the chief front, which consists of a 
fine central archway of granite, surmounted by a h.and- 
some Doric portico, above which, and somewhat retired, 
rises an octangular cupola. The wings are two stories in 
height, and surmounted by pediments. In e.ach wing is 
a handsome doorway. The office for registering deeds 
and the Prerogative and Consistorial Courts .are within 
the building. The hall is a very handsonu; room. Close 
by the Inns is the station of the Mullingar Railway; 
and not far distant is St. Mary’s Church ; both inte- 
resting buildings, and, witli those we have just, deserilxjd, 
amply siifTicient to repay a walk to this end of the city. 
Troin tins locality we pass into Rutland Square, in 
which are sever.al fine mansions. The most distinguished 
is Cliarlemont House, on the northern side, called 
Pabacc Row. It is a princely mansion, retired from 
the square, and detached from the other mansions. 
The interior is highly worth visiting, having a fine 
library, a statue gallery, and some rornarkahly fine 
pictures, including a Rembrandt and a Titian. On 
the southern side of the s(juarc we see the Rotondo, 
with its Hue colonnade and cupola. Prom hence 
it is but a short distance eastward to Montjoy Square, 
which i.s h.andsome and regularly built. Next we 
pjiss down ’Gardiner Street, one of the finest in the 
city, terminated strik’ngly by the northern front of the 
(histom House. But. we must stop midway, and p.Trss 
in, on the left hand, to the centr.il establishment of the 
Board of National Education. The front consists of 
two massive granite ImiMings with Grecian faqado.s, 
and contains hoard- room, lilirary, .and other .apartments. 
Tlie model sehoui.;, male and fom.ale, .are in the rear, 
whifHnrc fine exercise ground and g.ardens. A 
visit to the schools will well repay the expenditure of 
ho If a.- b'.nir. 

'I'he most striking recent additions to the .architecture 


of Dublin are the railway stations ; and they are quite 
worthy of the high character of the civic buildings. Tins 
Mullingar, or Midland Great Western Railw'ay Station, 
is a very striking structure. The long Ionic arc.ade, 
which has just been completed, is an exceedingly chaste 
design ; it is constructed of a choice kind of mountain 
gr.anite, which adds much to the effect. From thi.s 
station there is a good view of the city. The terminus 
of tlic Drogheda Railway, close by the Custom House, 
is in the Italian Palazzo style, with a lofty central 
tower. It is a graceful building, but hardly so appro- 
priiite or characteristic as the others. The principal front 
is of Wicklow granite. The terminus of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway has no architectural pretensions 
But the handsomest railway terminus that we have seen 
in any p.'irt of the kingdom is that of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, near King’s Bridge. This is the 
raihv.iy that we hope to conduct our readers along, on 
the way to Killarney, in our journey. The station 
is a very large building, of the Italo-Corintliwn order; 
the facade is highly enriched, and the style is carried 
out in the tout-ensemhh and in the details with excel- 
lent taste. It is eonstrueted entirely of the beautiful 
Wicklow mountain granite, exquisitely wrought .ami 
dressed ; a material which, now it is quite fresh and 
clean, has quite a brilliant effect when seen under a 
bright sun. 

Not far from this station is one of those excellent 
institutions which .arc so numerous in Diililiii, This one 
is the Royal Hospit.al, which stands on the site of .'oi 
.ancient priory of the Knights Templars. The hos])ir.d 
is .a noble building, erected from a de.^ign by Sir Clivis- 
topher Wren. Near tlie terminus is Stoevens’s Itis- 
pital, — a noble instiliilioii, foundcal by Miss Stceveiis in 
1720, and augmented by Dr. Stc’cvens with a legacy ol 
£00 a-year. Another ediiiee in this neighbourliood, 
though of ni) gre.it elegance, will he regarded with 
interest when its name is mentioned — it is St. Patricl. s, 
or, as it is more comnjonly e.alled, Swift’s Hospital, tlic 
institution which Swift, app.arently with a painful fore- 
boding of his own fearful malady, founded .and endowrd 
for the reception of lun.atics .and idiots : — he g.ave, as he 
said, with a levity that appears to liavc been put on, t ) 
conceal the keenness of his feelings on the subject : 

“ TFc gave the little wealth ho h.ad 
To build a house for fools or mad, 

And sho>ved, by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it .so much.” 

If we had space, we might mention other charilnhlc 
institutions; as it is, we can only say that they are 
very numerous, and of almost every kind, in Dublin ; 
and many of them arc on a large and liberal scale. 
TIio charity of the inhabitants of Dublin has always 
been munificent ; and it is exercised ns well privately 
as through public institutions. 

It would 1)0 ^reat oversight to omit noticing the 
squares of Dublin ; hut we can only mention them- 
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ciMitrul area is laid out and jdauled, and cuntains an 
equestrian statue of George 11. The houses around 
are large and lofty — iiiaiiy of them are nohle inaiisioiis. 
Among the most noteworthy are the re.sidences of the 
Aiehbisliop of Dublin and of the land Cluincellor; 
the Diddin University, Stephen’s Green, and United 
Service Clubs; the College of Surgeons and ^luseiiin 
of National Industiy aie also liere. Next in size to 
St. Stepheifs is i\lerrIon hhiuaie; wliieh is, however, 
only about half as large. 'I’he houses hen^ are unifoini 
in appearance, spacious, and lofty. 

Indeed, wo have no time now to notice anything 
rise in the city. The bridges, the harraeks, and other 
necessary as well as ornamental slriietures, must all 
pass uiulescribed ; so must tlie 'J’heatres, the Alusio 
Halls, the llotunda, the Gardens, and other places 
devoted to pleasure. It will ho enough to remarlv, in 
concluding tliis hasty glance over Duhlin, that we Iiavo 
merely mentioned a few of the objects to bo seen in it, 
and indicated a few of its ptTiiliaritie.s. Hardly aiualu-r. 
city could be found where tlircM^ or four days might l)v‘ 
more profitably or pleasantly employed. 'I'heie i.., as 
even our rough notice will hiwc shown, sudiciiut to 
re]>ay the vesearche's of any one, wliatevor may he his 
pariieular tastes, at least for a day or two ; aiul ho will 
be hard to please if he does not find suiiiciiMit amuse- 
ment or occupation for his evenings, AVc have sup- 
posed tluj visitor to be a stranger, and Ids alaulo an 
hotel : it cannot bo necessary to add, that if he have 
friends there, or any introductions, any lime lie can 
spend in the city will pass right cheerfully for Dublin 
hospitality is proverbial.* 

THE ENVIRONS OF DUliLlN. 

The environs of Dublin are, in parts, very beautiful : 
))y means of tlie diirereiit railw'ays the mon- eelebrateii 
snots within a few miles of tlie city may be easily 
reached. Our first stroll shall l>e westw'ard — we can 
rcfturii by the train. IMiamix Park adjoins the city ; 
■ind is at onco an ornament to it and a most importanl 
iionefit to the inhabitants. It occupies an area of some 
eiirhteen hundred acres, and is nearly seven miles in 
eircuinfcreiice, — being one of the largest and finest 
public parks in the Empire. The surface is in places 
undulated ; but there are no hills. It is jirclty well 
pUuiied : though an open space is left sufliciently 
I vtuiyive for review: on the grandest scale. In this 
park is the Eord Lieutenant’s Lodge — a large and 
bvandsome mansion, with a considerable domain attaclied. 
Opposite to it is the Chief Seerelary’s Lodge. The 
Wellington 'J’estiinonial, which is so noticeable an 
object from the city and suhuibs, stands in this juirk, 
at no great distance from entrance. It is a plain 

I he stranger in Dublin will find tlu; hand-book pub- 
idicd by ArGlashuii, entitled ‘ Dublin av J its Environs/ a 
uimenient and |ufiicient guide. Wo cuiupared many of its 
uutices on the spot, and found them to be very faithful : and 

"e have been a good deal indebted to it iii drawing up this 
•'ketch. ' 


hut massive granite ()l)eii:.k, mounted ou a pvde.stid 
which is raised on au elevated phitform : the height oi 
the obeli.sk is -JOo fivt. On llie sides of the ohtli^k, 
from base to summit, arc iiiscrihed the victories of the 
duke: the sides of tlio [ledestal arc intended to have 
hassi-relievi of the chief battles. A lofty iuMilaUd 
pedestal in front is iulimded to bear au taiuc^tiiaii 
statue. The Duke of Wellington, it will he remem- 
bered, was born in Duliliii ; and tlie citizens, jmuul 
of their fellow-townsman, creeled this testimonial, in 
honour of liiin, at a cost of JCi 2(),()()0, which sum was 
i.iisLil by a puhlie ; ul)seriplii>n. h'lmn the ii:(»U!)d on 
which liie. '1 estimonial stands a n niUikahly good view 
r»f the city is obtained. Nearly all the ]jrineipal build- 
ings are visible, and the open eeuntry is seen he}ond. 
A similar, hut rather more extensive, \ii w' is that from 
the cinincnee just iii yumi, on which stands the inilitaiy 
Magazine known as Wliarton’s l'’olly, and which iSwift 
made the .Mihject of one of his latest epigrams : 

behold a ju'oof of' Isi"’! si’ii's* ! 

! b i\‘ li .sh it is si-eii ; 

\v hen no’Jm g- h‘i‘t tlait 's W(»rih dch i:ee, 

W\! build a iii:iyss/ani‘. ’ 

It is the kiml ot wit of wliieh theic has been loo inneh 
in lielaiul. W hile speaking of the general view ot 
lieland we may mention that, the most extensive jiro- 
specl (though more distant llian this) is to ho seen 
from Dunsink Hill, about lliive miles north- w^est of 
Diiblin : it eiiihraei's not nu iviy tho city, bur tlie 
noble bay of Dublin and the heights of Killiiu*y. 
There is a road across the jiark, wliieh lea(i.s by 
Observatory Gate to Dunsink Hill: tlu^ Observatory 
is on the liill. We must just mention, before leaving, 
that the gardens and menagerie of the Zoological 
Society are in l^hd uix Park. 

(Quitting the Park by Knoekmaroon Gate you coino 
upon the Lilfey, where llovring along a narrow hut riel, 
valley it is quite a picturesque stream. On either hand 
the banks form lofty uplands; lho.se on the soiitli aie 
clothed with luxuriaut foliage. Forw’ards are seen the 
lieights of Wotalland, the beautiful demesne of Colonel 
While. Tlie northern s]ope.s are for above a couple of 
miles entirely covered willi plantations of strawherries ; 
fioin them the city is supjjlied, but all the fruit i,s not 
.<eiit into the city, d'he Straw herrv beds, as the whole 
tract is called, are one of the iiotahlo places of the 
vicinity of Dublin. During tlu* season tliis is a favourite 
lesort of holiilay- makers, for whose accommodation 
there is a miinher of permanent sj)irit and refreshment 
huts built along the road-side. Rut Sunday is the day 
oil wliicli the Strawberry Reds are ehielly visited ; and 
in fact there is a ‘ strawberry fair ’ held here every 
Sunday afternoon during the whole of tho stiaw berry 
season, and for sonic lime after the fruit has di.sap- 
j)cared — indeed it is continued till Doiiiiy brook fair, 
(August 2G), which famous festival terminates the sum- 
mer holidays in Duhlin county. It is wortli while for 
one observant of popul.ir habits to come here for once, 
in order to obtain a notion of Pat’s style of eiijoyinent. 
Resides the permanent houses, there arc erected for the 
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occasion numerous booths, with painted signs, such as 
‘ the King of the Brook,' ‘ the Old Harp,* &c. ; flags arc 
suspended from some, and the entrances arc decorated 
with evergreens. From three in the afternoon — when 
the business of the day, confession, and perhaps ‘ a 
burying* or two, have been duly attended to — the 
‘boys’ begin to flock hither, and coiitiriue to do so 
more and more till tlie close of day. The///w does not 
ftiirly commence till about six or seven o’clock. Then 
every booth is crowded ; and the road is thronged with 
a noisy multitude. The day’s supply of stiawberries is 
by this time exhausted, but uhiskoy and puiter make 
amends, and are in suflicient di'inand. At the further 
end of each booth boards arc laid down for dancing on, 
and fiddlers or pipers arc provided. Dancing begins 
early, and is ])r()seeute(l vigorously. On the boards 
Pat is in all his glory — especially if ho have a pretty 
partner; and it is quite surprising to see what neat 
looking lasses attend these phiees ; many of them are 
pretty, quiet, modest girls, and neat and trim in their 
dresses, yet they will he dancing ah)ng with sottisli 
dirty fellows, who have not a sound garment upon 
them ; — hut generally the Irish girls are much superior 
to the men of the same rank. The Irish dance is some- 
thing national. An Irishuian seems l)> donciu^ uork 
himself into a stale of excitement mueh as an Indian 
docs. As he warms the dance quickens, till J^it grows 
lialf delirious — of course, that is, if he has had a due 
allowance of wdiiskcy. The fiddlers ply their elbows as 
quick as grasshoppers, but are (juilc unable to keep 
time with the wishes of the dancers, who seek to quicken 
them by some sufliciently odd exjiressions. “ Arrah 
then move faster wid you, darling,” — “ Co it, my boy, 
go it, more power to you : Oeh then get along if you 
Jove me: Oeli now' go it, Dan -go it like blazes, and 
may the Almighty favour you!” — were some of the 
exclamations we noted. 

Outside the booths there is a noisy crowd, composed 
of every variety of ‘ the finest pisantry.’ Irish joking 
abounds, and the visitor must put up with bis share 
of it. At every turn in the road may be seen an eager 
group clustered round a keen-looking rascal, who is 
sitting on the ground w'illi a board on his knees, upon 
which a leather thong is coiled, wliile he is eliallenging 
one and another to try h? luck. It is the old English 
game of ‘pricking the !.,ird:i,’ but it bolds the 
place al Irish fairs and races of the JCnglish pea-and- 
thimble game ; it is just us deceptive and as fraudulent, 
but the slakes are commonly pence instead of lialf- 
crowus. The game seems always tf) find plenty of 
players. But not tli<* lea -l cm ions part of the spectacle 
is the vast number of beggars who are assemlJled. As 
veiy few ‘ rc peetahle’ people go to these strawberry 
fairs, it is evident that the ordinary frolieers must give 1 
alms piontifully lo aitvaci so many mendicants : and a ■ 
close look al the peasantry in any part of Ireland will 
evi, cc that this is one of the ennses of the overwhelming 
amount oi inendicAr.cy. The poorest will give if he 
liave 1? yfhing to gi- ; — and rcceivt; if lie liave not. j 
Menuicaney is not looked on as degrading: even those | 


who would themselves rather suffer than beg, are quite 
ready to bestow on the beggar while they possibly can. 

Of course Pat cannot jig and tipple whiskey without 
exhibiting as the result a little superlluous liveliness ; 
hut on the wdiole there docs not seem to be very much 
quarrelling at these strawberry fairs, though there is a 
good deal of noise. Of shillelagh-work we saw little, 
and were told that there is seldom much now'. Once 
these fairs were somewhat ‘ riotous assemblages;* but 
that section of Young Ireland which attends them has 
grown pacific — is tired, it may he, of physical-force 
doctrines — or overawed jierehanec by the number of 
policemen about. Be the cause what it may, the straw- 
berry fairs are now pretty orderly ; the police, too, clear 
out all the booths at half-past nine. But they cannot 
be visited without it being seen that they are a great 
evil : and it is impossible to loiter about at one fora few 
hours, without the feeling being di‘eply impressed on the 
iniiul that the reckless improvident habits of the low’cr 
classes of Irishmen are in truth almost more than a 
‘ xrcond nature,’ and that the task of elevating their 
moral as well as physical condition is a most diflicult 
one — a feeling, by the way, whieli everything that is 
scon of them in country as well as in town, at home or 
abroad, only serves to intensify. Yet this is the task 
thatcvciy frishman seems emphatically culled on now to 
address himself to with heart and soul. An entire social 
regeneration is the thing needed ; — a mighty labour, 
and not to be accomplisbed by talking or fighting! 

Continuing along the river-side by Woodlands, Lucan 
is soon n?aeb(‘d. The wbolo of this part is extremely 
pleasant, and will allbrd much to interest those who 
have time suflieicMit to w'ander aw'hiie about. The 
! beautiful grounds of Woodlands, and those of Lucan 
Ifousc, ill uJiicli arc some ruins of a castle, are open to 
the stranger. Leixlip, a couple of miles further, is a 
decayed town, slovenly-looking, but picturesque: around 
it there is much fine scenery, and in the neighbourhood 
are many objects of interest. The chief attraction is 
the waterfall, or rather rapid, known as the Salmon 
Leap. Ill a fine ravine, the TdlFey rushes over a ledge 
of bold black rocks, and tlicn forces its way among 
massive detached fragments, that lie scattered along its 
bed. J.eixlip Castle, which stands on the southern 
bank of the Lifiey, is an ancient edilice, and forms with 
the foaming river a fine picture. About four miles from 
Leixlip is a place familiar by name to every one — 
M; yno«)lli College, The buildings form three sides 
of a (p.iadrangle, the principal front of which is 400 
feet in length. In the neighbourhood there is sonu; 
very fine seemery : Carton, the extensive demesne ot 
the Duke of Leinster, is especially celebrated. If the 
stranger visit Maynooth, lie can return to Dublin by 
the Mullingar Railway : if he direct bis steps south- 
wards, he can return by the Great Southern and Western 
line, 'riic nearest station from Leixlip on this line la 
at Celbridge,Tiot far fi«mn w’hicb is Marley Abbey — or, 
as it is now called, Celbridgo Abbey— Vhere resided 
the unhappy Miss Vanhomrigh, Swift’s Vanessa. In the 
grounds are still point '‘d out some of the laurels which 
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she used to plant aj^ainst the visits of the Dean. The 
first station from Dublin on this Great South Western 
Railway is at Clondalkin, a place that certainly should 
be visited ; it isi about five miles from the city. The 
name of the town is derived from that of a church, 
Oluain Dolcain, which is said to have been founded 
! here by St. Mocliua early in the seventh century. Clon- 

i dalkin was once a bishop’s see. Of its monastery only 

i a few traces of the walls arc discernible. But there is 
here a very perfect specimen of that curious Irish edifice 
the Round Tower. This one has a rather peculiar base- 
nieiit, and it is crowned with a conical roof. It is about 
ninety feet hif^b, and fifteen feet in diameter ; the entrance 
is about ten feet from the {ground. Tlic interior may be 
ascended by means of steps, which have been fixed for 
the purpose. We need not stay to puzzle over the 
purposes of tlieso buildintrs, as we shall have another 
opportunity of speaking of them. The village of Clon- 
d iikin is a decent Irish village : with a parish church, 
Catholic chapel, monastery, and national school. In 
the neighbourhood are extensive limestone (juarries. 

On the northern side of the city, and only about two 
miles from it, is the secluded, half-decay cd village of 
Ulasncviu — interesting from its associations, and worth 
visiting on its own account. 'I’lie village lies partly 
in the valley of the Tolka, whence it climbs up Glas- 
nevin JJill. In the valley on the south side of the 
liver is the Botanic Garden of tlic Dublin Royal Society, 
some thirty acres In extent, varied in surface, and admi- 
rably arranged and stocked. The conservatory and hoU 
houses have a fine display of exotics ; and on the lake 
there is a good collection of aquatic plants. In this 
gard(?n is the house in which 'riekell the jioet dwelt 
during his abode in Ireland. Addison was a I’requeiit 
visitor ; and here, as at Oxford and Eton and some other 
places, his favourite walk in tlie grounds is pointed 
»)ut, and is still called ‘ Addison’s AValk.’ TiekeH’s 
house is now tlic residence of the Professor of Botany. 
A house on the higher ground of Glasncvin is that in 
which Dr. Delany, Swift’s friend, dwelt. Swift spent 
a good deal of his time at Dclville House ; and Addison, 
Sheridan, and Parnell, are among the other cclehnifed 
jiersons who were in the number of Dr. Delany’s 
guests. Glasncvin House is the residence of the 
Bishop of Kildare. Clermont, the National Deaf and 
numb Institution, near this, is well worth visiting. 

Along the line of the Drogheda Railvray, or north- 
; east of Dublin, are some noticeable localities. On the 

! loft is Marino, the handsome mansion of the Earl of 

i Cliarlcinont. In the grounds is the Casino, a miniature 

I Doric temple, designed by Sir Robert Chambers, and 

' constructed in a very costly style. In it the lOarl used 

to unbend, in company with Grattan, Flood, Curran, 
mul ’other eminent Irisb uen of bis day. Cloiitarf 
(where is the first station) is a spot famous in Irish 
history : here it was that Brian Boroimhe, the Alfred 
ot Ireland — “You remember the glories of Brian 
the Brave?” — fought, on Good Friday, 1014, his last 
and greatest battle with the Danes under Sitric. 
^laclmora, the subordinate king of licinster, bad 


joined with the enemy ; but Brian gained a glorious 
victory over their combined forces. Brian and his sou 
Murogh both fell in the battle, .and a great number 
of their nobles with them, but the victory was per- 
fect. Cloiitarf is a modern Gothic castle of minglod 
I styles : it stands on the site of an ancient one, and is 
I believed to indicate the battle-field. 'J'he castle is, 
from its position, a striking object in the landscape, 
and commands a wide and beautiful jirosjiect. There 
is fine scenery here, along the sliore, looking over the 
hay ; but we must proceed to another famous place — 
‘the big Hill of llowth.* “ 'I’lie peninsula (^f Howth, 
or, as it is generally tinned, the Hill of llowlh, is 
one of the most remarkable features in the vicinity of 
Dublin. It forms the northern entrance to Dublin 
Bay, is about three miles in length by two in brr.adtb, 
and lifts its rocky summit ofi.'} feet above the level of 
the ocean.” — {Fraser.) I’lie surface is greatly diver- 
sified ; and from various parts of it arc many most 
picturesque prospects of the co.'ist and country beyond, 
blspeeially fine is the view of Dublin, with the splendid 
Bay and the estuary of the Lifi’ey in front, and the 
Dublin Hills in the distance. From the northern 
slopes the little island called Ireland’s Eye is seen to 
great advantage, as well as the coast towards Malahidc ; 
while from the tongue of land on which the Baily 
lighthouse stands are obtained some most striking 
views of the wild and precipitous rocks in which the 
promontory terminates seaward. In the little village 
of Howth there an? some vestiges of an old abbey. 
Howth Castle, close by, is the scat of the Earls of 
Howth: only a tow’er remains of the original castle. 
Howth Harbour was constructed from the designs of 
Bennie: it w’as commenced in 1807, and completed in 
1 852, at a cost of above .€420,000. It was intended 
for a harbour of refuge, and for the mail-packet station ; 
hut in consequence of its silting-np, and the accumu- 
lation of sand at its mouth, it is not available for either 
purpose, and is, in fact, nearly useless. As may he 
supposed, from its peculiar and characteristic beauty, 
the Hill of Howth is a favourite resort of the citizens. 
Holiday parties are constantly made to it, and there 
;ire good hotels, and ordinary tea-gardens, where all 
may disport themselves according as their tastes or 
pockets prompt them. In the summer, a steamer 
makes daily excuri»ii)ns from Dublin ; and this is a 
very pleasant way of reaching Howth. I’he sail down 
tlie liifiey and along the Bay is a delightful one. 

If the visitor have time, he might continue along 
the coast by the Strand and Rortmarnock to Malahidc. 
Or Malahide may ho reached at once by the railway : 
Malahidc station is nine miles from Dublin. The chief 
attraction is the Castle, a large and magnificent though 
somcw’hat incongruous pile, the seat of the Talbots, 
to whom the demesne was granted by Bid ward IV. 
Some portions of the building arc ancient; but the 
greater part is modern. The interior is both splendid 
and interesting, and it contains some good pictures : 
it is permitted to be seen on any day but Sunday. 
Close by it is a ruined church ; the grounds are very 
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picturesque. Mahiliide is a stnq'j^lin^ fisliiiig village ; 
aiul an Irish fishing villai^e is always “a thing to 
admire at.*’ A very line liottd and two handsome 
terraces have been recently erected. About two 
or tlirce miles distant is the old town ot Swords, 
famous in Irish ehronieles, and worth visiting for its 
anti<piities. 'J'lii-.se are; first, e\lciisive remains of the 
arehiepiscopal ])alaee : next, tlie vestiges ot the chapel 
of a monastery foiiiKh’d liere in r)l2 hy that lamous 
saint, holy St. f\)lunil), and of which tlie scarce less 
faiiiinis M. Finian wa-; llui first abbot: and, finally, 
there is a round tower — one' of the rudest ot those 
strangi* striielnres : it li seventy-two feet high, and 
fourteen fci t in diameter. The old town (jf Swords is 
a very poor ])l:icc- to Saxon l yes it seems a wret lied 
one ; hill then it is none tin: less pietnrescjiie. About 
three miles nortli of Swords, at the village ot Jjiisk, 
is anotlier n>un(l tow'(‘r. 

*rho Dublin and Kiiigstow'ii Itaihvay will enabh* 
visitors to see the soiilh-east<*rn Mihurlir; of Dublin 
with great facility. ^I’liis line skirls the southern 
coast of Ihihlin Hay, and as it allbnls a series of 
beautiful sea- views, it is in iiuieli f:’.vour for short 
[ileasure rinis. It is. only fair to say that tlie Company 
do their best to make then; exeuvsi<'ns agi\eal»le. *rhe 
bccond-elass carriages are eomlortably eiisliioned ; ami 
a commodious kind of open earri.age is ]-ri'vided for 
those who wish to view the scv uery ; the :a:>ls in tliese 
are eiisliioned, and there ii a covering overlu'ad. It 
is so seldom that Uailway (’omp.mies do aii\ thing to 
render travelling agreeable to any otln’i* than iir.'t-elass 
passengers, that it (Uight to be luilieed wlun it does 
liajipeti. 'riieiv is another excellent thing on this line : 
tlie Comj).'iny liave eoiislrneted near several ol tlie 
stations very conveiiienf l)athing-]jlaces ; and second- 
class tickets are granted every morning Ihrongliout the 
summer, which entitle the ljol<Iers to ride fi\)m Dublin 
to any station they please, leave a :wa-hath, and return 
for eight-pence. Hatliing jdaces arc also provided at 
sonic distance from tlie others, for the use of ladies, 
at the same charges. 'Tlie halhing-tieketi later in the 
day an; charged a somewhat higher price. 

On tlie way to Kingstown theje are several stations, 
hnt we cannot stay at either; .King. town will occupy 
as unieh time as we have lO p;...-. Tlu‘ town itsell is 
nought : it is a new' town «. good deal frequented as 
a watering-place by t' Dublin citizens; and tlic 
houses are wliat mig.ht, in such a ])laee, be expected. 
Kingstown is not the original name of tlie place. It 
was formerly ealle l Danleiiry, from there having been 
here, say the topogn ph.ers, a or fort, ki which 

dweV Le iry, king of Ireland, about the middle of the 
fifth century. He that as it may, here was a little 
dirty village call- d Di nh- ay, w’th a small harbour, at 
'which Oeo^jje IA\ I nided oi’ his visit to Ireland in 1821. 
Tlie visit half-crazod the giaal people uf Ireland; and 
aiww- ^ the :'ielhods of eternizing their grati- 

tude which they aibiptcd, was that of erecting an 
olic Oil the; spot where he stept ashore, and changing 
the name of the x>litcc, which, on account of the con- 


slruelion of the new liarhour, was promising to become 
a town of some importance, into Kingstown. The new 
town has left old ])unleary, liow’ovcr, rather on one 
side. Kingstown Harbour is the chief feature here: 
it was commenced in 1817, wdicn the failure of that at 
Iluwth became palpable, llemiie was enqdoyod to 
make the designs and superintend tlio constniction. It 
is formed by two immense piers, wliieh incline towards 
each other so as to leave an opening seaward of boO 
feet. The western pier is ■ly.'il) feet lung, — the eastern, 
;3.')00 ; they enclose an area of 20 1 acres, being one 
of the largest artificial liarhours in tlie kingdom. Fii- 
gafes and Indiameii of 800 tons liurdon can ritie in 
the harbour ; at the wharfs vessels of heavy tonnagi; 
can discharge their cargoes at any slate of the tide ; 
hut the liarhour is not found to he as useful as wa.; 
anticipated. 'I’he entrance is so wide and so ill-jjlaeed, 
tliat during easti*rly gales vessels within the harbour 
;;re nn.'ihle to keep their aiieliorage : it .should 
observed, Imwever, that it was part of the original jd.ia 
t*) have the entranei; protected hy a breakwater. Son.*. 
.1*760,000 are said to have been expended in the eon- 
strnction of the harbour; but the expenditure lii. 
extemb-d over thirty years. 'I'ho e.'istern pier i'nri: 
an admir.ihle parade, and ailbrds the residents and 
visitor.'; abundant amusement : tlu* seaward pnaq-eet i> 
; a iiohle one; llie view of lli<; bay is very tine; llii' 
I h.'iiboiir lias ;ienera!Iy a goodly nn.'.ibv-r ol' vessels (d 
' all .sizes', inelmiing a giwit jiiany yaebts, whose evoln- 
I tioins are alw’a}s attravUive; and it is the place wlu i.- 
I the packets embaik and dl.-tanlnuk tl’.eir p'-i.-vieiigc V'''. 
At the end of the east pier is a lighthouse, wliieli, ut 
iii/Iil, di.spl.ivb a revolving liglil. 'J’he rail way-.stiiticii, 
I a rather stately bnihling, is i-iose ag'.iinst tin* harliour. 
j On summer evenlug.s the b.uid of one of the n-giinei.t > 
i statioiud at Dublin gciienilly add.s to the ’liveliness < f 
llie scene by ja rforming [;opular airs on the jelle. 
Of lIu; nunicn)ns villas and terraces seen bordering ti.e 
strand, or seatti'n-d ovA the lieights inland, it is need- 
less to s}MMk. 'flu; whole distance from Dublin i; 
tliiekly sprinkhal with llieni, and some arc of eonsidi r- 
j able jm'ti'usions. A ride of a mile and three quarter’; 
on the Atmospheric; Itaihvay will bring the tourist to 
IT'dkey. ’J'here is not nnieli to he seen in the villag * 

1 itself; but it lias some historic celebrity, and the vicini:> 
is attraelive. In early times this w'as an importanl 
neiglihourhood ; and in order to defend it, and alibi d 
protection to the sliipping, there W'crc seven castles 
biiilt along the coast. Three uf these castles (oi* 

I rather forts) are yet in part remaining at Dalkey, one 
j at Hnllock, and another at Monkstown. There arc al-o 
at Dalke y .some remains of an old church. Just (dl 
Dalkey J*oint is a little island, of about tw'cnty-fi vi'jicr* s 
area, which is sejiarated from the mainland by a sound 
about dOO yards wide. Dalkey Island was formerly the 
scene of an annual assemblage of Dublin citizens,— 
sometimes to the number of 20,000, — wliose proceed- 
ings were recorded in a ‘ Dalkey Gazette,* issued u:i 
the occasion, and are still referred to at due length i-J 
1 the local histories and guide-books. The object of the 
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uns to elect’ inul crown a sovercyjjjn of tin* 
isl.nid. The Kinj^ of Dalkcy aiul Emperor of the 
Muj^lins was assisted in the pfovernmeiit of his island 
by a prime mipisler, an arehhisliop of Oalkey, an 
admiral, a "cneral, and other ministers and ofllcers 
ecclesiastical, civil, and inililary. The election was 
ccmdiicted with due solemnity, and after the coronation 
a si-nnon was preached hy the archhis]n)p ; tlio whole 
aHhir was carried throuj^h with mnch relish. It appears 
t«) havi* been some sucli an annual revel of the cockneys 
of Ouldin as was indulged in hy the cov.kia'y; of 
Londo’i in the cleetion of their ‘ ATayor of (Jarraft;’ 
tlic chief diflercnce heini^ that while th.e Londoners 
w;ro eoiitent with a magistrate, the Dalkeians, loftier 
in their notions, would have a monarch. lint their 
ninhition was their ruin. Tlie government of tin? 
King of the other island hccanic alarmed at the inciv-osc 
of their mnnher, and snjiprcsscd the meeting. The 
Kin!( of Dalkey nas compclle i to abdicate, and the j 
King of ihigland rcijpied alone. Dalkey Island v.as 
taktn possession of hy llie Ilritlsh sovereign, and is 
still occn|)icd hy a Rritish garrison, — two or three* of 
tlv’ t’oast-gnavfl, — nlio are its only inhabitants. 

\ov\ let us eliinh this liill : it gavc^ us a pleasant 
gvei ting- as we came over the sea, and it seems as though 
it would aliord us a ('lu’erful welcome on the s;n)imit. 
V !' will 7iot linger hy the way. 1'h‘om the new hrek- 
aiif!-mf)r(.ir work ahout llie low’or slopes avo gladlv 
Tlu' naim* of yonder village has so Italian a 
‘MMid, rahses such visions of soft him* skies, and Arca- 
diiiu scenes, recalls sncli peetic fancies, (hat w(? must 
, .M Ir. lest thi? rtaiity be loo discordant. Let Sor('nto 
1 liii'-.r-n, Si‘V will \\c now go tt) look after the (ju::rries 
ii'e!i su|'.jdi('d (lie g-rauitc for llie eonslnictiou of yo?i 
harhoiir. Killiney Hill is worth nscendiiig. We are not 
:i\e huiidretl feet above the sea, hut Ave have a pro<^])eet 
that inigT.t lead us to f.incy avc* Aven* a thousand. How 
^ c.iiiiiiiil from (his lieiglit is that glorious Duidin Ray! 
!ioA\th stands out majesticrdly in the serene (K’e.an, mid 
Iffuii it the varying coast sweeps laiund in a splendid 
<^nrve to the liase of the hill on Avhieh we are standing. 
•''Ii'i’ams of silver dash across the dark hlne AAatir a.> 
tl‘‘ liglit hreeze plays gently over it. White sails glitter 
*' the snnsliine; one and anotlier dark hull moves 
• tf’n'lily along, leaving behind it a stream of yellow 
•'.Moke, Ami there a tall-masted emigrant ship is 
woirking slowly out of (lie Ihay, hearing with it how* 
t'lany hopes and feais — blighted prospects, y«)ung ima- 
uinations ! Let ns look another way. Here is a vicAV 
f>l soft smiling valleys, and Avoode( slopes, of rich 
demesnes, handsome vilhas, cultivated Helds, enough to 
ch.'trm aw'ay gloomy fancies. And here again, if we 
luin north ward.s, is another beMitcous scone over this 
Hue Killiney Ray away I y Rr.ay Point ; inland across 
^ country hounded hy the Mountains of M’icklow — a 
tract wc ought long ere this to have been rambling over. 
Let us away, ^ 

WicKr.ow, 

Ibere are many other spots in the immediate vicinity 


of Dublin Avliilher we might conduct the reader, hut we 
leave them nnvisited, for avc have stayed already so 
long as to leave hut too little time for .i snflicient cyi i- 
mination of the beauties of Wicklow. We shall pa.^ 
through the more relehrated parts of this heantiful 
county Avilhont mnch regard t«) tlie order of the ron'e, 
taking (lie several spots as avc can most readily reach 
them in :i eanless ramble at a little dislanee from the 
eea.' t to Arklow, and thence iKc-k by the mountains 
which occupy tin* middle of tlie county. As there is 
m^ railw.-iy in Wicklow, it ni:i\ not he amiss to say a 
few Avm'ds as to the me.'ins of i-onvi yancc. Ol’ eoursi' 
the best Avav to s( e a district ^nicli a^ this is to Avalk 
()\cr it: much of it eanr.ot he Avell s rn in any other 
w;iy. Along (lie main line.*, of ri.ad tin re are a good 
many eoaclu-s and van^, Avhieh run at very low fares, 
and are serviianhle evim to the ptdestiian, in enabling 
him to get ovm* ^mm* of tlioce uninteresting or dreary 
spaces w'hieh intervene between the more im])f)rta!it 
Ijoints. All, or nearly all, lie* WiekloAv and Wexford 
conveyanc. s go from oin^ (u'lii i* in Dublin, and it will 
he AV(*ll to call at this oHice, which is situated in Harry 
Street, to learn tin* lines of route, and the linii’S, ^^hieh 
arc frecpmntly hi-ing altered. T.y a little eonlrivance, 
and without mnch expense, these vdiieles will enahh* 
any one who**' time is limited to two or thru* days, to 
])ass tliron/di inimli ('f thr* most heantiful scenery, ;ind 
to visit tin* most fn.-ions sp )ts. It will f>nly be neees^ 
sary to iiv on tw*) (U* tliri'e stations where the coaelies 
]);»>'•?, and from them tin re Avill he little ditlienlty in 
reaeliing the ])laeos which are out of the eoacdi-road, 
('illu r hy Avalkin;;’ or hiring a e.ar. Cais are kept at 
almost every imi of any sl/e tln-ie is snflieici.t. 

tr.illic to snpjjort an inn in almost ;ill (he larger road- 
side- villages); they are let at sixj)enee or eighipenee 
a mile, and there aiv hwv or no turnpike-;. Indeed tin* 
Usual w'.'iy of seeing; WiekloAv is hy hiring ears from 
jjl.ic-e* |,> pla' v* ; and there is only tin* oi)jeetion to it, 
th.'it a gre.at deal is of lU'i'cssity overlooketl Avhieh is 
most characteristic of the country ;e.nl ll '* inhahit.'ints. 

Rw.w \yi> Tin; Daroi.j;. 

Hraymnst ho our starting-])oint. It is situated on (he 
Rray river, A\hieh hen; divides tin* counties of Dublin 
and Wieklow’, and, as it slamls on both si<les f)f the 
river, it belongs iii jMit to eaeh eonnly ; hut Rray 
projier belongs to Wieklon'. It is ahf)ut thirteen miles 
fnnu Diihllii. Rray, as the centre of a beautiful di-itrict, 
is a place of gre.-it resort ; and being hut a short dis- 
tance from the sea, it is also mnch frefinented as a 
watering-plnee. The toAvn itself is a long stniggliiig 
one, consisting of a principal street, am! several lesser 
streets and fragments of streets diverging from it or 
connected Avitli it — for it is not very ea.sy to explain 
the arrangement of an Iridi country-town, even AAdicn 
like this it belongs to the more rcspect.ihle class. The 
town is built on very irregular ground, the liouses arc 
anything hut uniform, the church stands on a lofty 
bank, lifting its tower high above the rest of the build- 
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ings, hcncc its general appearance from a little distance 
is picturesque : as you ascend tlic river towards it, and 
it is seen backed by the Sugar-loaf Mountains, it is 
eminently so. Bray has little trade, less inanufaclurc, 
and just the shadow of a fishery ; but one way and 
another it is tolerably prosperous. It has a population 
of 3000 souls. Til order to keep the visitors in good 
temper, the natives curb their own inclinations and keep 
it comparatively clean ; and that there may he no cause 
I of complaint left, it possesses one of the best hotels in 
j nil Ireland. 

I Biay is the centre of one of the richest and loveliest 
j districts on this side of the island. The natural features 
I of the county too are not, as in too many other parts, 

I disfigured hy the frequent signs of the deep misery of 
those who dwell among them. It is as fair, and in 
I appearance nearly as flourislnng, as many of the happiest 
‘ spots in I'higland. All around are tin* mansions and 
demesnes of the nobility and gentry of the county, and 
I tile villas of the wealthier mendianl.s and professional 
men of the metrojiolis. Many of these are eclehrated 
'an account of their owners, ami many on their own 
leeount. Nothing can well lie more delightful than 
some of them, and it is a very jihjasant way of spending 
I X day to ride or stroll from one to another under good 
1 guidance. Among the more famous of them is Kil- 
ruddery — a uohle mansion, belonging to the bhxrl of 
Meath, standing xvithin a demesne of surpassing beauty. 
Kilruddery is a modern mansion of the 1^'dizabcthaii 
style : not far olf is Ilollyhrook, a mansion of the 
Elizabethan age. Adjoining Kilruddery is the demesne 
of Bray Head, which is also worth visiting. The fine 
promontory of Bray Head., being some 800 feet above 
I the sea, affords a splendid sea view, as well as one of 
much richness inland. On the other side are St. Valerie, 
the seat of the Hon. B. Crampton, one ofthemost charm- 
ing places in Oreat llritain ; Old Connaught, where the 
wisest and xvittiest of the present gem’ralion have 
I delighted to assemble around flic hospitable hoard of 
i Lord Plunkett ; and very many others which — are they 

j not written in the Guide-books of the county ? If the 

I stranger have time and inelinatioii, he may visit some 

i one or other of tlicin, and he will generally find that 

tlic more beautiful grounds are freely ojieiied to him. 

The lion of all this disLric f is the Dargle, a spot to which 
almost every one who visits Hubiin is carried, xvhatover 
other spot be left unvisitecl. I'he Dargle is only an 
abbreviation of its proper name, wbieli is the Glen of 
, the Dargle, — it being really a glen of somewhat over a 

1 mile in length, through which the river Dargle flows. 

! Nature has indeed been lavish of her favours here. 

For the whole way the streamlet xviiids between lofty 
and precipitous rocks, xvhose sides are clad with the 
most luxuriant foliage. In places, the banks ascend to 
an altitude of above thico hundred feet, and with the 
trees that bend fci ward from them toxvards the opposite 
sid S steep the deep ubyss in .ni intensity of gloom that 
might well have suggerted its native name of the 
DaiV: rJI.n. But theu there are broad open dells, 
wl :cre the bright sun sends down its rays through the 


leafy screen and lights up the depths of the hollow, I 
glancing liither and thither from rock to rock, just hy 
a touch gilding one mossy fragment and casting its 
neighbour into a deeper shadow, making the water- 
breaks to glitter as with countless gems, — and in a 
word producing in that sunny spot a picture such as a 
fairy might have wrought, who, having been looking at 
one of Creswiek’s painting.s, was tempted to try how 
such another w^iuld appear if executed with Nature’s 
ow'n materials. A good footway is carried through 
the glen along the summit of the north bank, which 
enables you to see it very conveniently ; and at all tlie 
places where there arc scenes of superior beauty or 
grandeur a seat is placed, an opening is cut, or some 
other such silent intimation given. From some of 
these stations the appearance of the glen is of exceed- 
ing beauty ; from some, too, tliere is much of a gloomy 
grant leu hut the general character of the glen is that 
of surpassing loveliness. One of these restiug-plaec.s, 
where the hank is of tlie greatest*height and steepness, 
i.s known as Lover’s Taap ; a name it is said to have 

reeeived from : hut we made a sort of prt)mis(! imi 

to he repeating these legends, and our fair readers will 
readily imagine for themselves the remainder of tins 
one ; in which thiTC arc, of course, a gentle lady and a 
tender youth, love that does not run smooth, and a 
good deal more that we have forgotten, hut which tiny 
will easily recall or invent. AVe make no doubt that 
their versions will ])o quite as veritable as those written 
in the books, or told by the guides, — no, not hy I lie 
guides, for there is no guide nltaehed to the place, aiul 
stranger guides arc not permitted to enter the Dargle; 
a very excellent arrangement, by the way, for yon are 
thus not nferely left to xvander about at will, hut saved 
from the intrusion of some nonsensical piece of informa- 
tion, or silly story, when you xvould he hearkening only 
to the voice of the xvoods and the waters, and the 
song of the birds; — but w'e are running olF from the 
subject with which xve 'commenced, and so we return 
to the Lover’s Leap. And now we are there again, 
just let us beg you to notice what a rich and charming ; 
view' there is ahmg the glen. The olJier principal 
station is known as Rock \'iew, and it has the advan- 
tage of not only yielding a beautiful prospect of tlie 
Dargle, hut also of the country above and beyond it 

’Fhe mansion of Powcrscourt, with the hcaiitiful 
demesne of which it is the centre, forms a conspicuous 
object in the mid-distance, while the lofty ridge of 
Kippure closes the prospect. But the Dargle is equally 
fine if viewed from below. There the stream, foaming 
along its stony channel, forms the central feature, and 
with the rocks jind trees, with all their sombre shadows 
and rich colouring for ihcir accompaniments, makes, 
pictures such as poet or painter w'ould in vain attempt 
to embody. 

The Dargle, a«* b.as been hinted, is private property 
and enclosed. The west bank belongs to*Lord PowTrs- 
court, the opposite to Mr. Grattan. Admission is 
always granted upon application at the lodges, at either 
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cnj. It is best seen by entering at the southern end, — 
the upward course of the stream presents bolder and more 
varied features, and the distant prospects arc finer. In 
any case it is better to go quite througli the Eurglo, j 
tlian, as is often done, to go part of the w\'iy and return : 
S5onie choice views are sure to be lost if cither end be 
left unseen, 

Powerscourt is the most important seat in tliis j)nrt 
of the county ; it can only be seen upon procuring an 
order from the agent of Viscount Powerscourt. It is a 
large but rather plain building; the interior has some I 
very splendid apartments. The demesne is of great j 
extent, of most varied character and extreme beauty. 

"I he territory of Powerscourt extends over 20,000 acres. 
That part of it called the Deer Park, lying some miles 
south of the mansion, contains some very grand scenery, 
and is much visited. In it is a very celebrated water- 
fall, formed by the Dargle (or, as it is called by the 
itaiives in its upper course, the Glenisloreanc), which, 


after a course of some two or tlircc miles from its source 
in Crocken Pond, here throws itself over a rocky steep 
some three luiiidred feet higli. After storms, or when 
there is much water in the river, it must form a noble 
calaracl ; but when we saw it there was v<?ry little 
water, and its grandeur was much diminished. The 
Douce Mountain, which is the highest of the mountains 
in this neighbourhood, being 2381 feet above the sea, 
and which forms st) conspicuous and imposing an object 
in the surrounding scenery, is often ascended from this 
waterfall. 

Tinnahiiich, Mr. Grattan’s scat, is the mansion wdiich 
was purcliased for .Co 0,000 by the Irish Parliament, and 
presented to the celebrated statesman Henry Grattan, 
(the father of the present proprietor), ‘'as a testimony,” 
to borrow the wmrds of the vote, “of the national gra- 
titude for great national services.” It is a plain sub- 
stantial mansion, but delightfully situated, and tho 
estate is a very fine one. Tliere are a couple of other 
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lenicancs situated on the Darglc that are permitted to 
t>e seen, and arc a f^ood deal visited— Chari ville, the 
seat of tile Earl of Rathdown, and Bushy Park. 

Gli:n or tiij: Downs ; Dkvil*s (Jlkn. 

AgjJiin renewinij our journey southwards from the 
Darple, wo soon reach the village of Kilniacanoge — a 
collection of poor and slovenly cabins, with a very large 
.and slioivy new Union-house. Thence we pass the h.asc 
of tlie isolated conical mountain called the Siig.nr Loaf* 
This mountain, which li 1C51 feet above the sea, has 
rccidved tlic epitliet of Great, to distinguish it from tlic 
Little Suirnr l^oaf, 1120 feet high, which rises on the 
borders of Xilruddery, some n\ilos to the north of its 
gre.ater namesake. Though neither of the mountains 
is much like a sugar-loaf (as sugar-loave.s are made 
nnw-a-days), they are, ns seen from some points, singu- 
larly like each other. The Oro.at Sugar Loaf is a con- 
s])icunus object over a wide range of country, from 
standing, .ns wo said, quite isolated ; and hence, also, 
it commands a wide and splendid prospect from the 
sninmit. 

A little further .and wc enter another of the more 
f:i:nona of the many beautiful glens which distinguish 
this coiinly. 'i ! <' Glen of tln^ Downs is an opening 
between two nioun tains of a very grand and romantic 
cbnrneter. The ravine is a mile and a half long, — a 
little streamlet brawls along tbe^nidst; the mountain 
sides rise abruptly, sometimes to a height of five or six 
hundred feet, tlie sjjaee h('twccn them varying from one 
htindred to a hundred and fifty feet. The long moun- 
tain ridge on the right is called the Down Mountain, 
wdienee the glen has reeriv(.*(l the name. Be.autifnl as 
this gh‘n is, it must once have been very much finer. 
A very good but humal eoneh-road has been c.arried 
along the bottom ; .and the hill-sides have been in p.arts 
disfigured by stiff regular plantations. Jii places, how- 
ever, the natural woods, or some that have aNsunied the 
eliaraetcr of natural woods, prevail, and, climbing about 
the ruirgcd crags and slopes, produce a rich effect, 'flu* 
finest views of the Glen of the Downs from the road 
are in a northward direction, when the opening is filled 
by the peak of the Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

But the gl(*n should also bo seen from above. At the 
soutln rii end of the left bank is Belle Vue, the seat of 
P. liatoneh.e, lisq., of wlu'Sc demesne tlmt. .side <if th.i' 
glen and ihe heights above form a part. Admission 
readily granted to the grounds. From them there is a 
splcnrlid view .along the glcu .and over the country 
beyond. M hen the .uin is sinking below the lulls, and 
all the lower parts of the ravine are in the deepest 
slnade, while t*ic slanting rays arc gilding the summits, 
and over a lieh expanse, broken and bounded by the 
peaks of numerous inoiuu.ains, the lengtluming sli.adows 
are slowly slretclung, .'vnd a thin hazy vapour is creep- 
ing u?} the hollows, the whol^’ scene puts on .an .lir of 
grandeur and ol^auty whose charm is irresistible. 

The \dl!sige that is scon a little way out of the road 
on tha left. after quitting the glen, is Dolg.any. It is 


worth stepping aside to sec. The situation is very 
beautiful, and the views of the village are very pic- 
turesque and pleasing, as well as those from it. 
hForeovor, it \vcars an aspect of comfort that is quite 
refreshing, after becoming inured to the almo.st total 
want of it that is so frequently in these Wicklow vil- 
lages. Delgany is, w*e believe, a good deal resorted to 
as a summer abode — which of course to some extent 
explains its ne.atness of appearance ; but it is more 
satisfactorily explained when you are told that tlicre 
have been some generations of good and considcral«; 
resident landlords. 

The next village on the road, Newtown-Moiiiit- 
Kennedy, is the centre of some much-admired scenery. 
The places wdiicb are usu.ally visited, are the demesnes 
of Altadore and Glcndnragh on the west, and Mount 
Kennedy and Woodstock on the east. There is no 
doubt much th.it will amply repay the leisurely visitor ; 
hut W’C must not linger among them. Newtown village 
is a long and populous, hut by no means attractive 
place, and there is a sad array of meiidieants waiting 
about ready to fastem on the stranger, or to surround 
the doors of the coaches wdiich stop there. 

Ashford Inn, or the Inn at New'rath Bridge, might 
very well be taken as the centre from whieh to make 
two or three excursions, and also to enjoy a little fish- 
ing. The chief attraction here is the D. vil’s GU n, — 
the great rival of the D.irgle and the Gh n of the Downs. 
Like the former, it is a long narrow' pass, or ratluT a 
dvfp cleft, formed, as it would seem, by the [lartin;.! 
asunder of tlic living rock. But tlu' Devil's Gh'u i* 
larger tlian tbc Dtirgle, and more st(’rii and sombre in 
character. This, indeed, is what characterizes it, an 1 
the preference will be given either to it or to th* 
Dargle according as tbc more strictly beautiful or tlw‘ 
sterner .aspects of Nature arc most in unison w'ith the 
ta.ste and the feelings. The Glen of the Downs is of 
quite another character, and cannot lie properly etini- 
jiarcd with eitlun-, Afcng the marrow bottom of tlic 
glen the river Vartry forces its way around and ov('r 
the massy fragments of rock that fill the ch.annel, and 
rushes sparkling and foaming along as if impatient of 
the hindranee.s to its progress. The sides of the glen 
rise up rugged .and preci|)itous. On the one Inand is a 
luxuriant Innging wood; the other is hare, hut the 
move ple.asing from the contrast of its gray crags to tl;e 
verdure opposite. At the i‘nd of the glen is a noble 
waterfall -- the V.artry pouring over the black rock in 
one sheet, and falling at once a hnndn*d feet into the 
dark pool below. The Vartry h.as at all limes a 
much larger volume of water thtin the. Dargle, and the 
fall is always a very striking one — none the less fo 
from the absence of foliage ; when the river is in flood 
it i.s said to ho exceedingly gmnd. The glen of the 
Dargle is wanting in this feature : and Powcrsconrt 
Waterfall, though so much loftier, is certainly not com- 
parable with thir grandeur. The views from the 
banks above the Devil’s Glen are very fine,— but the 
Dargle is finer. 

There is another pleasing glen in this neigh- 
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hunrhood, »a few miles north of Ashford — Glen Dnnran. heights ahont Wicklow afford some line sea views; and 
Tt is two miles lon^, narrow, and finedy wooded. It the bold hluff promontory of Wicklow Head, with the 
must not be compared w'ith the more famous one we lighthouses, is a feature that a painter of coast scenery 
have been visiting, but it is a lovedy spot. would stay to sketch. All along here, and round to 

Close by Ashford is the classic demesne of Kosanna, Wicklow, the coast is a drifting sandbank ; as dreary 
the property of D. Tighe. Esq. Here it was that the unhappy-looking as a coast-liiic well can he. And 

charming Irish poetess, Mrs. Tighe, wToto the beautiful country inland between tliese towns is hardly better, 
poem of ‘Psyche.* The grounds are especially famous Wicklow is mucli resorted to in the hatliing season, 

fo? tlieir magnificent trees. These impart to it a state- 1‘h’om Wicklow to Arklow, tlie tourist has the cdioiec 

liness such .as few of the Irish parks possess, and not of several roads — that most usually selected is by 
maTiy English ones surpass. It is said in (hirrv’s Gencaly, llalhdrnm, Avondalt', thence to Castle I Toward 
* Handbook for Ireland,’ that “this w'cll-wooded dc- and “the fleeting of the AVaters,” by Avoca and 


mesne contains among its venerahlc trees some of the 
finest old oaks and Spanish chestnuts in the country.” 
Many of them would dignify one of the finest parks in 
Kent, Along the road which passes the demesne tlu y 
form an almost matchless avenue. One noble patriarcli 
stands out quite aprrt in the road, — to the no smrdl 
danger, as it would appear, of e<iachcs travelling that 
way, hut certainly adding mueli to the jiieluroyque 
hc.inty of this bit of road. 

Pefore quitting this locality, let us add that the 
iiv(?r Vartry, after it leaves the Devil’s Glen, and being 
joined by two or three small alilnoiits, expands into a 
good-sized stream, passes by Asldord and Xewrath, 
and soon approaches the sea. Jhil here a sandbank 
lias formed and prevented its egress: the river, in coii- 
seqiienee, has expanded to the riglit and left, malcing a 
narrow lagoon, two miles in length, which is known as 
Ilroad Tiongh, at the southern end of winch, by the 
town of Wicklow, a mile and a half below Its original 
outlet, it flows into the sea. The saiulhank is called 
the Morrogh. 

WicicT.ow: Aukj.ov,'. 

Wicklow, though the county .and assize-town, is a 
!ais(’rnhlc-looking ])lace. It has a rather eonsidcwahle 
corn-trade, and a few^ small trading vesstds ; hut else 
it ajipoars to have little commerce of any kind, and 
to he altogether a neglected locality. The town and the 
people seem alike disheartened : even the fishery is 
ii'.L Iof)ked after. There is not much to be seen in the 
town. Of the old castle there are a few unimportant 
vostigf^s remaining on a steej) rock, which projects into 
the sea by the entrance of Ilroad Lough. It bears the 
name of the Black Castle. There are also some re- 
mains of the Abbey which was founded liere in the 
reign of Henry HI. Tlicsc, with a doorway of the old 
ehurch, are all that remain to attest the former conse- 
quence of the town, or to recall the recollections of its 
history. 

Nor is there much of beauty in the towui, or its im- 
mediate vicinity, to attract the stranger ; and it is, 
therefore, seldom visited. It is, indeed, almost only 


Siieilon Abbey. The coast road is, however, the 
shorter, and is not. without its attractions, presenting 

r. t intervals some fine views of tlie shore, and bold sea 
scenery. There is .an Intcrmodiale line, which, however, 
we woidd not counsel the tourist to attempt, as it is very 
precipitous, thoiigli passing ihroiigh some fine scenery. 

Arklow is now a much more important town than 
Wi. jJow. It is the most populous town in the county. 
At the census of I S I I there were G,2.‘37 inhabitants in 
the j)arish of Arklow, of whom 3,25 I resided in tlie 
town. Tt is situated on the estuary of the Avoca, *at the 
southern extremity of the county. Between the town 
ai’d the sea there is a wide strip of coast, a drifting 
sandy waste, only relieved by the “dunes,” or hillocks 
of loose shifting sand. The haven is in good part 
filled with sand, and of little use except for boats and 
very light vessels. Along tlu* creek is a gathering of 
poor day cabins, called the Fishery. The town itself, 
c.r at l(*nst the business part of it, stretches up a slight 
ascent nearly paralkd to the river, hut not close to it. 
1’he river is crossed by a long rude bridge of eighteen 
arches, and on the Wicklow' side of it there are a few 
poor-honscs. 

Arklow has .at difierent times been the scene of some 
stout conte.-:ts. The castle, the chief object of the as- 

s. aikants, W'.as built in the reign of John, and was dis- 
mantled by Oliver Cromwell. The last lime Arklow 
w’.as made a h.attle-ficld was as late as 170.5, The 
“ rebel army,” under the guidance and command of 
Father Murphy, had surprised .and taken Wexford, 
and now, above 20,000 strong, dfctermincd to m.arch 
upon Dublin. Flushed with success, they siimmoned 
Arklow to surrender; but there was in it a stout- 
he.artcd garrison of 1,000 men, commanded hy General 
Ncedh.am, who had no thoughts of yiedding. The rebels 
succeeded in forcing tlieir way into the lower part of 
the towui, which they set fire, to and destroyed. In 
the upper town the fight w\as protr.aetcd till nightfall, 
when the insurgents were repulsed with fearful loss. 
Father Murphy was among the slain. Had they not 
been checl:ed at Arklow, it is believed the misguided 
men might have reached the capital. 

There is not much that is characteristic or interesting 


notew'ortliy as an example — unhappily not a rare thing I in Arklow*. Of the c.astlo there is a mere fragment left : 
tf' meet withj-of an old decayed Irish town. But so * it stands at the end of the town, against the borracks. 
looked at, it may be regarded with some interest ; and | Tlie church is a large, and substantial modern pile, 
there is something in’ the appearance of the people I There are no other public buildings that call for rc- 
mul their lioiises, and cabins also, noteworthy. The | mark. The house' generally, in the principal street, 
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are respectable ; there is a good inn ; and there must 
be some amount of business. But there is an unhappy 
listlessncss hanging about the place, which is very 
uncomfortable. Once, Arklow had an important and 
prosperous fishing-trade ; and there is still a large 
number of fishing-boats belonging to the town. But 
the fishing has grc'atly fallen off. The nerrings — the 
fish childly taken — are said to liavc left the coast. The 
night we stayed tlicre, however, there was a very large 
take of them; and that there is a ready market for 
them was proved by tlie fact that the whole ipiantity 
was purchased at once by a person from Liverpool, 
who was here with a small vessel, on ‘ the look out.* 
Indeed, we strongly suspect that if some English spirit 
could he infused into the Arklowites — Liverpool or 
North Country energy, and South Coast skill — the 
fishing would be again as of yore, or better. Improve- 
ment is sadly wanting here. The Arklow boats are 
clumsy half-decked things ; and the nets are hardly 
half the size of those used hy the Brighton or Hastings 
crews. The hoatmen, too, would cut an odd figure 
beside the hlulf many-jaeketed Deal or Hastings fisher- 
men,* It would do an Arklow man some good to go 
to one of ihese plaees, or to Brighton, for a muiith 
or two, 

Tlie houses in the prineijial street, we said, are gene- 
rally rcspeetable ; but then the rc'st are mostly vc‘ry 
poor. The Fishery is the worst part. There all the 
houses are mere clay cabins — many of them with one 
window, and not a hit of garden, or even yard, Jiml all 
that were looked into were dark, miserable, almost with- 
out furniture, and very filthy : yet wo were assured at 
Arklow that the poor there are “ comparatively wtU 
off.’* 

The country west of Arklow' is not often visited hy 
the tourist ; nor is there very much to row'ard him. Yet 
peihajis a j«)iiriiey by Croaghan Kinsella to Aughrim, 
and thence up the glen toward Lugnaquillia, would 
repay the pedestrian ; the roads would liardly do for 
cars. On the slopes of Croaghan Kinsella is passed 
the celebrated Wicklow Gold Mine ; ** our Jiagciiian 
Mine,” as Moore has it — 

" Where sparkles of golden spleiulonr 
All over the surface sliine ; 

But if ill pursuit wr go deeper. 

Allured hy the glcjna that shone. 

Ah ! false as the dreuui of the sleeper, 

Like Love, the bright ore is gone.’* 

This is nearly true now, hut there was a time when it 
was regarded in a very different light. There had for 
some years been a v'lgiie report current that gold had 
been found in this neighbourhood ; when, “ in the year, 
179(5, a piece of gold, in weight about half an ounce, was 
found by a man crossing the Balliiivallcy stream, the 
report of which du'.covcr) operated so powerfully upon 
the minds of the peasantry, that every employment was 
i’orf'dpn, tlv' benefits of agriculture abandoned, and 
the fortunes of Aladdin, or AH Baba, were the great 
originalii they hoped lo imitate. Such infatuation,** 
continues our author, ** called for the interference of 


Government; and accordingly a party of the Kildare 
militia were stationed on the hanks of the rivulet, to 
intercept the works and break the illusion :** — which, 
by the w'ay, seems rather an Irish method of employing 
soldiers. They might occupy the “ diggings*’ and 
intercept the works, but think of a regiment being 
ordered to “ break the illusion ! ” However, the illu- 
sion was broken somehow. The same writer says, that 
“ during the short space of tw'o months spent by these 
inexperienced miners in examining and w'ashing the 
sands of the Ballinvallcy stream, it is supposed that 
2,G()6 [w'hich is a mighty nice calculation] ounces of 
pure gold were found, which sold for about ;C 10,000.’* 
Having driven off the gold-finders, the Government 
undertook to open mines ; and the works were carried 
on till 1798, when all the machinery was destroyed 
by the insurgents. The works were renewed in 1801 ; 
but being found not sufficiently productive to repay 
the expenses, were eventually discontinued. “The 
quantity of gold found while the stream-.works were 
under the management of Government, appears to 
have been inferior to tliat collected by the peasantry, 
amounting to the value of £3,075 7s, lljf/.” {Wrijht: 
* Scinics in Ireland,*) Evidently the Oovernnn nt 
workers, with all their machinery, were very unlucky, 
or Croaghan’s stock of gold was soon exhausted ; 
or perhaps there was some mistake in counting up 
the 2,000 oniices. It is mentioned in Curry’s ‘ Hand- 
Book of Ireland,* that “ a London Company had been 
engaged in streaming for gold, as it is termed, for 
these two years past .... hut the results were not 
such as lo induce them to proceed.” A few labourers, 
it is added, continued to be enqdoycd by them without 
any regular superintendence ; “ a fixed sum being paid 
for whatever gold they may find.” Even this casual 
searching is now discontinued; but there yet prevails 
a lingering belief among the peasantry, that there is 
still gold in Kinsella, and only the ‘ lucky man’ is 
wanting. Many an atfixious look, we doubt not, is 
turned on the brook when it has been * roarin’ in spate;* 
but we fear, as one of the peasantry of whom we had 
been asking some questions oddly said, ** it will never 
touch California.” 

Croaghan Kinsella is nearly 2,000 feet above the 
sea, lifting his liead high above his neighbours for miles 
around. The summit commands a prospect both wide 
and magnificent. The little town of Tinahcaly has 
nothing to lead the wayfarer aside. It was destroyed 
by tlie rebels in 1798, and has been rebuilt in a neater 
style than usually prevails in such sequestered places ; 
there is an inn which will afford accommodation, il' 
that route be taken. Aughrim, whicli lies in the 
route we pointed out, is quite a mountain village, rude 
and poor, hut very picturesque : — a collection of stone 
and clay cabins by the river’s side, and backed by hare 
mountains. Glen Aughrim, which commences here, is 
in its way verj' There are no soft cultivated 

slopes, hut, instead, a genuine wild mountain glcn, a 
swift stream running along the bottom, the vast mass of 
Croaghan Moira rising full in front. Ihe road con- 
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j liniH’s lu’sidc flic Aiiglirlin rlvrr In An:jj1iav,'niai;li Har- 

j rark. For some time tlm ni;nit of the Wicklow moun- 

I lain?, the lofty IjU^n.Kiuiilia, has been directly befoia' 

I IIS, and here its liii^c form blocks further jiro^rc'ss for- 

I ward. Tile road on the ri^ht, will load to Drumi^oH’ 

Tliidc;e, where there is another barrack — another of the 
I many erected after the insurrection ; tlu! niad is a 

j |a)rtion of what is call(?d the ‘ groat military road,' it 

I having been const meted on tlic same occasion, in order 

I to open a w’ay into Ibis wild mountain district. At 

! Druingotr liridge the ramldiT will find something more 

j l)loasant than a barrack — a very comfortable hotel. I’he 

asv cnt of Jnignaqnillia (not viny often made) is best 
made from llie road between Angliavanagli Barracks and 
Druirgotr. Tlie ascent is by no means dinicult, ex- 
cept at one precipitous point. A guide can be had, 

, if desired, at DrumgofF inn. liiignaquillia is 3,030 fret 
! above the sea ; and 2,300 feet above the bottom of the 
valley. On the summit is a sort of crnmlccli, known 
as Pierce’s Table. The prospect is said to be un- 
niatched from the mountains of Wicklow' — but the 
visitor will be fortunate who meets wdtli a suitable day 
for it. Even wdien all is clear on the summit, it is very 
seldom that the plains and the extreme distance arc 
free from mist. 

l^nungofF Bridge crosses the river Avonheg, which 
rises among Jhe mountains some miles higher, and after 
flowing through Glenmalurc, unites with the Avonmore 
at the celebrated Meeting of the Waters. That part 
j of the glen which is above DrumgolF is inconceivably 


grand. I’nt tl.cn the gvandcMn* is th:it nnung from the 
s.ivagf' maj('sty of X.ilnre. Then* is notliing of tlio 
placid or hcautifnl here. All is sterile', desolate ; forhid- 
diiig, as it W'ould s(‘em, the presence of man. But 
man has hecn lierc piercing into the very lu'art of the 
mountains. Tlu; lead-mines arc extensive and produc- 
tive. Indci'd the glen itself is said to owe its name to 
its mineral Ireasnn's- (Ileiimalnrc signifying the ‘glen 
of much ore.’ High ii]) the Avonheg prccipilates itself 
over a long nu-ky shelf, and forms the ICss Waterfall. 
Immediately below Drnmgoir the glen is hardly less 
grand, and it assumes gradually, as it descends, a 
gentler character. But the proper way to see it througli 
its whole extent is upwards, and it can he conveniently 
so visited from Wooden Bridge in the V.'dc of Avoca. 
From Drumgotr the roail to Laragh and (llendaloiigh 
exliibits to great advantage this portion of the Wicklow 
Mounl.dn range. 

Tiik Vam: of Avoca. 

The route w'c have just indicated has its attraetlons 
for the lover of the wilder and grander scenery ; hut 
that wx* are now to speak of delights every one. It is 
the Llangollen of Ireland. 

On leaving Arklow', tlic proper course for tourists lies 
through the demesne of Shelton Abbey. There is a 
high road, but the Earl of Wicklow very liberally per- 
mits the stranger either to w'alk or drive through his 
grounds, and accordingly he will do well to avail him- 
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Hf'lf of llie prlvilcffe, and savi* ycvm s id'dull road. With such associations and fcclinjjs to hcii^lili'n lirr hi .iii- 
Shelton Ahhcv is the most celebrated mansion at this ties, wc too mi"ht admit the prc-cminencc of Avoea. 
end of WiekloNv. It is a modern j^otlnc structure of The spot we have now arrived at is the ‘Second 


very ornate char;. cl er. 'Die situation is low, hut as 
much has been made of its capal>ilities ns possible. 
I’lie ffrounds are of c;r''at cxtoit and of ^rcat beauty, 
though m)t kept in as j^ood condition as in KukHsIi 
parks wlien^ tlie owner is resident. Some (d‘ tht' roads 
too, on the out^^kirls of the demesTH', are bordered by 
lines of liecehcs, which huan rich nmhra'^coiis avenues, 
with ])leasant ])eops between. iM'om the grounds of 
rShellon, you may pass into those of Jkdiyarthur, the 
of hk S. Bayly, Bsq. These are especially worth 
visiting. The house is not large, hut plain ami sub- 
stanlial, like n moderate sized old English manor- 
house. The grounds ailbrd shady walks, with di lieious 
prospects : one immediately behind the lioiisj^ is espe- 
cially worthy of note. Ballyarthur scenv;, in short, one 
of the most enjoyable residences in all Wiekhuv : jnst 
Ihi' house and grounds one might wish for — if one 
had Fortiinatus’ Cap‘--as a resting-place in these our 
later flays. 

From Iiallyarlhur we pass into the famous Vale. 
Wheivvt'r the English language is read, the beauties of 
the Vale of Avoea are known; and so long as music 
man led to sweet verse finds admirers, its loveliness 
will he verdant : 

“ There is not in the widi‘ \\oild ii \:ille} ^o v.veet 
As that \ .de in who'^e t!u‘ hri;jh1 water; meet.*’ 

'fhe \'a!o of Avoea is imbed extrcimly heanliful. It 
id a cheerful oihui valb’y, several mile;; long, nowh(‘:‘e 
closing into a glen, nor expanding so as to le.tv.* the 
opj)ositcs 'dfles im(;onne<*f e<l, hut. g. iitly '..idtadeg as 
it desei-nds ; it i.j everywheie a (b-lightful companion- 
able dale. The Avoea flows aloiig^ tlie midst with a 
still (jiiick current, but nev»’r distuihing the placid 
character of tlie sci nerv. The hills on cillier hand are 
lofty, varied in surface and in (nitline, and presenting 
iiew' and alw'ays pleasing comhinations at every turn. 
The valley is now' thickly covered witli rich d:.ik 
masses of foliage, and pre catly sjulnkled over wutli 
singli* trees, or detached groups, of ligjit b atlii ly form. 
Sonn’lime.s the tnn'S eliinh the mountain sides; at 
others tin' slopes are only e- vered wit!; in'ight verdure, 
and ag.iin they are hare, rnge, I, m'd prc(’i]ut(nis. And 
yet with all this beauty tlr* stranger is ap.t at first to 
(pieslion whether It Ix' eqii.d to its fame. The bard of 
J\riu has sl.in.p'Ml on it tine title to such supcriatne 
loveliness, that the visi(m which has been lornu'd of it 
can hardly be- re all a It is forgotten that be has 
aseneiatv'd with. i‘s ii:itnral charms a moral claiinou his 
admiration ; 

Vcl it WHS e(*t ih.-.t. Inn] shed o'»'r tin; scene 

Her purest “f ciO'-iul lo d la'ght (’e.t of green; 

”l'w:;s '.f / In r ; . ■ i ie " 'e of !-candel i,r Iidl,--- 
; no -^-it was .‘-onn Msligr nu»ve e\qui>ite still. 

■ r was tliut rrleud>, the bc!avM of my husoni, w’crc near, 
"'V o :tr dc e\'ry di ar v me of enchantnunt more dear; 
.'.nd wlmfelt how the best charms of Nature improve 
VTnen wc see them reflected from looks thnt we lovo.” 


ATeeting of the AVaters,’ — somdimes said to he that 
Moore lias celebrated ; hut this is evidently an error, 
as the poet has liimsclf iu a note to the passage ex- 
plained his allusion to be to the confiucnc(‘ of “ the 
rivers Avon and Avoea;’* whereas this is the meeting 
of the Aiighrim and the Avoea. This is a charming 
.scene. Not alone have we here the meeting of the 
rivers, hut of the glctis also, many and lovely. And 
then the views both up and down the vale are full of 
he.auty. While here, too, the visitor should, if pn-.iiihle, 
ascend the heights of Knocknamokill, for the sake of 
the wid(T ])rospcet not only dowui the vale hut ovi-r 
Arklow to the sea. 

This Second Meeting of the AVaters is otherwise calli ;] 
AVooden Bridge; elose to the bridge is the chief resting- 
j)laco of tourist;?. AVooden Bridge Hotel is said to he, 
“ with the exception of (iuin’s, at Bray, tlio most gem’- 
rally' frccpicntcd by tourists of all the Wicklow^ house-; 
of entertuimneut.” ((/urri/s * Jland-fionk of fn’hn.tL') 
Higher up there is another toiirist’.s Inmsc, the A\<.<. i 
Jan* 

Aseending the valr; some w.ay, and having ];::sse.l 
Newbridge -a very prdty .spot — fjnitc a new mature 
opens in the landscajie. 'I’he mountain sid-'s are Ibr 
;(>nie di-U.ince literally riddled \\itli thi‘ wanks nf ih,- 
^••»ppcr mii^s. Thr -;(‘ are tin; Ikdl r .c.nrtagh ami ('.(mi- 
ham* mine.s, the I'xlensivt; ami valuable C'’;n‘('r- 

mine.s in AVieklow : the Cronbano mine lias yi-m!ed 
nearl\ 2f)00 tons of coppea* ore iu om* year. 'Tlie ipc, ' i- 
tity r.»isi‘d is not now so g.re.it, but flnie ar?' yol ;ibo’. ■ 
a llnnnand men i'mploy'(‘d in tin' two mines. It ea':i;(»L 
of course be* .said that tin; works add to the In'.'inly »'r 
even pictnr('S(|ueno^s of the scenery, hut tin' strange se.i- 
rifieatiou of tlie inountaiu side.s, the apparently aliaoU 
inaccessible spt^t;^ in wbieh some of tb(' working gear i;; 
placed, and llio enormoi^s slow'-moving water-wheels, 
certainly give a very peculiar .'ind striking ehar.ieler 
to it. An iron tramroad is carried from those mines to 
Arklow haven. 

The ]''irst Meellng of the Waters, (Chit p. ^hal 
wliieli ?\loore has sung of, is even more beautiful than 
the other, and tin; general ]>ros])('ct of the vale more 
impressive. The Avonheg has rolled down from fJlen- 
malnre a r.apid mnnnlain stream; the Avonun^re^ is 
gentle and ])Iacid ns a lowland river. All around — 
along the valley, in the water, .and on the heights- is 
luxuriant foliage. The hills are bold and lofty, their 

* AVc ftskeal a countryimin the meaning of these mmusi 
“ Sure, then,” said he, is a river, .and bpjj (which )»•* 

pronounced biy) is little: and morp '* — is more little? “Ah ■ 
no - morp is great ; and so it is jnst the gre.at river and tliv 
little river.” Aloorewjis iiiislakcn in speaking of the nu eting 
of ‘'the rivers Avon jind Avoiai.” ()n the ir.aps they ore 
written as we have said, and wc were .assured they ?n’e so 
called there : they take the name of Avoea after their c(ni- 
flncuce, and retain it, as w'c h.ave seen, to the estuary at 
Ark Iowa 
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sides well covered wiLli trees ; ^r;iy crags protruding 
from leafy canopies, or soft sunny slopes of brightest 
verdure. On cither side other valleys open and exhibit 
fresli beauties. ' hi the distance are mountain summits 
flad in aerial hues, and the liigher grounds are equally 
delightful. It is as sweet a spot wherein to spend a 
suiuiner with good company as even a poet could 

desire. 

The castellated mansion Been on the hill is Castle- 
IJoward, the seat of Sir Ralph Howard — a modern 
struetiire, more eminent for its noble site than fur its 
beauty. The views from it and from the grounds are, 
as will be readily imagined, of surpassing beauty. Our 
way onward lies along the Vale of Avon ; the tourist 
may pass ihiough the demesne of Avondale, which is 
three mile? long, and very charming, with the Avon- 
more winding through the midst the whole distance. 
Thence he passes by Rathdrum, and along the road 
which beeps above the Avonmore toLaragh. There is 
another road from the Meetings Bridge to Rathdrum 
.ilong the higher grounds by Castle- llow'ard, which, 
though perhaps not so beautiful as that through 
Avondale, is shorter, and allbrds wider and very line 
P'ro.q eels. 

(jLiiNnArocon. 

\’ery striking is the nr.t glimpse of filendaloiigh. 
Vmi proceed from J.aragh up a mountain road, wliieh 
;i; pc;irs to have an outh't only by a nariow pass at tin* 
lurlher end ; but a slight turn brings before you lirst 
a fewriule cottages, then a rouiiil tower, which rears its 
tall head beyond, with apparently several riiiiud build- 
ings spread around it ; and as a back-ground is a dark 
ii.yllowed coomb, formed by ])erpendieular rocks of 
great, altitude, which then fall hack into mountain 
■lopes. It is not till you are nearer that the lakes 
heeomo visible : unless, indeed, you ascend the hill- 
: i^ie somewhat — a point from which as good a general 
loi.eeption of the whole glen, and lakes, and antiquities, 
e.m he obtained as anywheie. 

Long before you get near the ruins a crow'd of Ix'g- 
gars has beset yon, intreating alms by the recital ^ f j 
(Very kind of distress; others beg you to puiehase 
fragments of rock or crystal. Next come some two 

*■ * I 

uT three wild-looking fellows, who each assures you 
lliat he is the best possible guide, and no other knows 
anything in comparison with him, and, moreover, he 
won’t deceive your iioiiour with any false lies at all. 
Yon will do well to escape from the annoyance by 
: electing one ; let him li*ad you round to all the 
eights, tell you all the legends, iiulnct vou into Si. 
Ke vin’s Bed, and persuade you, if he can, that you 
are one of the knowingest gentlemen and best walkers 
he has been along with in all the years he has 
been there : submit to it all patiently, and you will 
then be left to stroll about in (piiet and at leisure 
afterwards and see things for yourself. {Some of the 
hooks have recommended particular guides; and the 
men themselves boast of the great fedks and fincwriters 
they have conducted, “ And it’s myself that was Mrs. 




Hall’s g’ldde, (iuil bless her! ami more jiower to heri 
and many a govxl w»)nl she lias he.Uowed upon mo 
therefore,” says one ; while ar.ollier i laiins Sir \ValU‘r 
Scott, and a third is eonluit with Mr. Fraser. Oa tho 
whole, there is not iniich elniicc. h{-twee]i the llin i-, icr 
just so many there are. AVe tried two, ami gtioipped 
with the lliird, and moreover elimlied into St. Kevin’s 
Bed, and therefore are privileged to speak aiitlmi ita- 
tively. Wc would just as soon eredil one as the dlier; 
tlieir power in fabling appearing, as far as wo eonl.l 
judge, nearly balanced — the ohler one. had tlu? J.ng( r 
store and more expvrienee, hut ih-.- \oungerw :^ llie 
more vivacious. 

The llaine is sugge.stivo of the eh.iraeler of tlm phn e ; 
(ilen-da-lough, is the glen of the two lakes. Tlie lakes 
lie in a deep liollow ])etvveen inimensj* mountains, wiiose 
sides rise bare and preeipiious from tlie valley to tie* 
hciglit of Bomo three or four Jiimdred feit. 'The 
further end seems -(‘ntircly closed in. hut tlien- is a 
narrow and almost impassable ravine, (hjwii 
rugged bed the Gleiiealo, the chief fe(‘der of llu- lal.i-s, 
forces its way. ’The othm* stream which supplies the 
lakes has to leap over a lofty wall of ruek, furmi.ig a 
waterfall, called from it the Poolanass. 'I'he gleii i,. 
about three miles long; liu; upper hmgh is a mile 
long, and nearly a (|uarter of a mih' wide, ll, is around 
this lough tliat the wilder feature^-; of the ghu are 
eouihined ; :uul nothing hardly eau be tliier or more 
sublime tlian lh(‘ semu^ from its bo .(.lu as iiiglil is 
setting in, and heavy storm-elouds are gathering over 
lilt? mountain summits, and thin gray mists are creeping 
along the .sides of tlie el ills wliieli rise in frowning 
blackness at once from the water, and tlie deep ])ur[)le. 
waves are curling up and lashing nieuaeingly against 
the boat, as the wiml sweeps aloii'/; in a liullow pro- 
longed sough. 

It is here that smue little lu-ight up the ruck is tlie 
famous Hed of St. Kevin. It is a hole piercing into 
the n»ek far enon;.',h ami Isrgi* enough to admit two or 
thrio pmsons at. a lime. Here it was tliat the famous 
St. Kevin retreateil, in older 1) eseapie fiom llu; ]u.rse- 
eiiliujis of love ami the allurements of the world. Tho 
reader of eourse know:-; the Jegeml all tile world 
knows it --as told by ?-'oorc, lio.v 

“ T)\ dial lake, wliose "looiay Nheie 
Sk -, !:u!. iicM r wai ljle> o'ei* ; 

'Via re I'ae el;!f lanigs high and slu p, 

AoiUig .'^!. Id! to .di •[» : 

‘ I b n-, ui h a'.t,' lie ealiiil) 

‘ V>'uiii:m ne'er shall fnid iiiv lied.’ 

Ah ! the g'ooil saint little knew' 
liat that wily sex can do!” 

'I’lie it is needless to vepiat. Since St.Ki vin ;.o 
iirig.dl.iUtly hurled the fair Kathleen from his clianiber 
into the detp waters below — and it is fourteen luimlred 
years ago — every lady wlio ha.s ventured there has 
borne a ehaniied life, for so tlie good saint in his re- 
inurac prayed it might be. More than a lew fair ladies 
have te.stcd the cliarm in our day by scrambling into 
the Bed, and all have returned in safety. But besides 
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the imnuiiiily purchriscd at so cosily a ]'iicL* by tliat 
Kathleen, there is a living Katlilcon liorc, as guardian ;m- 
g(d uf the rock, ^vllOse whole care is to avert all chances 
of a inisliap in the adventure. Tliis Kathleen is unhap- 
pily not so lovely as lier naine.sake, bet she hn.s (what, 
is of more importance here) a sirojig hand and a steady 
foot. She lives in a dog-liolc of a cabin up among the 
rocks, and gets a living by helping all hardy adven- 
turers into St. Kevin's bed. She has been here, she 
says, fur above thirty years. 'J’lie scramble into the 
lied is certainly rather a rough one, and it looks dau- 
gerc'is, as you have to crawl along a narrow ledge of 
rocks which overhangs the water: but the danger is 
merely in appearance ; by the assistance of the guide, 
and the help of Kathleen’s hand at tlie critical point, 
the least skilful climber miglit get up witliout diflicully. 
Inside the cave are numerous nanus and initials of 
those who have accomplished the feat : among othcr.s, 
Kate will point out that of Sir Walter Scott, though it 
is not easy to decipher it. Scott’s ascent into the Jled 
is told by Ijoekhart, lu a letter printed in the ‘ rdfe.’ 
The danger, he says, has been exaggerated ; “ Yet I 
never was moie })ained than when, in spite of all re- 
monstrances, lie. wtiuhl make Ids way to it, crawling 
along the prccipic'*. lie succeeded, and got in ; the 
first lame man that ever tric.l it. After ho was gone, 
Mr riuiikcU told tlie female guide he was a poet. 
Kathleen treated this wi.h indignation, as a quiz of 
Mr. Attorney’s. * Poet ! * said she : ‘ the devil a bit of 
him ; but an honourable gentleman : he gave me lialf- 
a- crown.*** 
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There is a marvellously line echo in this glen. One 
of the guides, a man of Stentorian voice and leathern 
lungs, chaunls, in a delectable sort of slow sing-song, 
that might be heard a mile almost, Moore’s legend 
of St. Kevin, and the echo rings it out again to the 
last syllable clear as a bell. l*al llien shouts a heap of 
nousense, adds sumo Irish, and winds up with an 
Hibernian ‘ Oeh, arrah!* All this is duly returned, 
and the Irish is done a^ sharply, and the brogue hit oil 
as nicely as though native to it. 

The 8c veil Churches, as the ruins are called (and 
oftentimes the whole place is so named from them), are 
at the lower end of the glen. They consist chiefly of 
what is called the cathedral; of the chapel of the Virgin; 
a church, with a turret at the end, which is commonly 
called St. Kevin’s Kitchen : these, w'ith some other 
lemains of hiiihlings, and the vestiges of several stone 
eiosses, arc, with a round tower, contained within an 
enclosure which is still used as a grave-yard. Other 
ruins of cliurchcs arc to be seen within a short distance. 
Why such buildings, and so many of them, should be 
placed in a spot like thi.s, seems quite unaccountable ; 
but there is evidence that there w'as an ecclesiastical 
establishment heie in the fi ftli or sixth century, ami 
that it was several times plundered and devastated in 
succeeding years. Cllendalough w'as early constituted a 
bishopric, and it so continued till it was united with 
the see of Dublin ; even now the full title of the Me- 
tropolitan i.s Archbishop of Dublin and Glendalough. 

The ruins are remarkable, and have been the subject 
of much inquiry. We cannot afford space to entet j 
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into an examination of them, — and indeed to attempt 
to do so would involve an amount of antiquarian detail 
that would be quite out of place here. We may just 
notice in a few words the Round Tower, as that is a 
kind of structure always regarded with curiosity. This 
tower is fifteen feet in diameter at the base, and tapers 
very gradually to the summit; it is 110 feet high. 
Originally it was crowned by a conical roof, but that 
is gone. The entrance is by a narrow arched doorway, 
the bottom of which is eleven feet from the ground, 
'file upper windows are very narrow. It is constructed of 
rubble stones of different sizes, but arranged in regular 
courses. The question, What could these tow'crs have 
bicii intended for? has always been a hard problem for 
antiquaries. Many solutions have been proposed, but 
none is yet admitted as demonstrable. It has been 
suggested that they were beacons, dwelling-places for 
anchorites, sepulchres, and many other things even 
si ranger than these, till some were ready to believe, as 
an Irishman hinted, that they were just built to pnizzle 
posterity.*’ The opinion that seemed most to prevail 
among the learned was, that they were ' Tire-towers,’ 
where the sacred fire was kept alive : and it has been 
said that this opinion is countenanced by vague tradi- 
tions vslill existing among the peasantry. Hut since the 
publication of Mr. Ti'tric’s f^ssay on the Hound Towers 
of Ireland, that hypothesis is less stoutly maintained, 
and there is a growing belief that they were erected by 
tlie Christian ecclesiastics who were settled in Ireland 
at a very early period. Mr. Petrie thinks lliey were 
intended to serve at once for keeps, or places of security 
from marauders, and for belfries. That they w'crc meant 
to servo as strongholds we have very little doubt, 
'fheir position, too, always in connoctioii with .an 
ecclesiastical establishment, would seem to indicate 
that they were used as places of refuge by the eccle- 
siastics. The character and style of construction of 
the buildings prove, as wo think, that they are of a 
later date tliaii the w'orship of Baal. In a word, wv 
helii?ve that they were certainly the keeps of religious 
eslahlishments ; but of their other use or uses wc are 
not so well satisfied. Mr. Petrie has laboriously and 
nith great acumen iiivesligateil the matter, and he is 
convinced that they are belfries ; and his opinion is 
entitled to the greatest respect. 

If the visitor is disposed to stay here a day or two 
lo examine these various objects at leisure, and to 
explore the iieiglihonrhood (which is very grand), ho 
will find decent accommodation at the little inn just by 
die church. It is well to spend .a night here. Tlie 
gloomy lake, grand .as it appears in the day, becomes 
infinitely more so as the sun is sinking behind the hills, 
just glancing upon their sirnmits, and leaving in deepest 
gloom the glen and the lakes. Having stayed at 
uight in the glen as long as we could discern an 
object, w'c resolved to see it by the earliest dawn in the 
morning. Long before the sun we were there, and 
J-nily the 6pcct.acle that greeted us wuis a glorious one. 
I'he atmosphere was charged with a heavy mist, which 
settled low and thick in the glen ; but by-and-by the 


sun began to touch with a straggling ray upon the 
loftiest points, and then as the eilect of his beams be- 
came felt, the mists seemed to sink into the gloomy 
hollow, a darker and heavier shadow settled ou the 
valley, the mists steamed upw'ards, just cateliing as 
tlicy ascended a momentary glance of the sun, and then 
vanishing ; the tops of the precipices became tenderly 
illuminated — and suddenly the glen was spanned by a | 
rainbow that seemed melting into the tinted haze that 
clung about it. All the forms of the hills and dills and 
lakes were there, hut all evanescent. It w'as one of the 
marvellous pictures of Turner changed into reality. | 
The visitor may not sec it thus, hut he may see it 
under some cipially grand eilect of sun and shadow. ' 

Lough Dan iind Lough 'lay, two of the largest of j 
the Wicklow lakes, are usually visited from the Round- 
wood Inn at Toghcr, — a house much frequented by j 
tourists, on account of its serving as a convenient centre I 
from which to visit, besides Jmggala and the Louglis, | 

the Devil’s Glen and the Seven Churches. But wc ; 

may proceed to the Loughs direct from Glcndaloiigh. 

'Phe w.ay thither is by the rough mountain road which 
at Lar.agh turns northward behind the barracks. As 
there is a meeting of roads at Laragh, the pedestrian 
must be careful not to take the wTong, wliidi it is very 
easy to do, as the right one hardly looks like a road, 
and one or two of the others seem to lie nearly in the 
required direction. Jjaragh, wc may renuirk in passing, 
is a rude, poor village, but not unpicliiresqne ; and its 
cabins and their inhabitants would supply some good 
studies to a skctchcr. 

At Oldbridge, just .at the foot of Lough Dan, w'ill bo 
seen a small farm-house with an uncommon elicerful 
Knglisli * well-to-do * aspect ; here a boat may he hired 
to carry you over tlie TiOugli ; it is only by means of a 
boat tlial Lough Dan can be properly seen. Loiigli 
Jkin is not very large, being only a mile and three 
((uarters long, and nowhere half-a-inile across : hut it 
is set within a frame of rugged mountains, which im- 
part to it a sutficiciitly wild character. Slieve Biikh is 
its boundary on the eastern side, the Scar Mountain 
on the west, while directly in IVont rises the broken 
peak of the lt>fty Knoeknaelogholc. l''roin the com- 
parative narrowness of tlic Lough and its winding 
course, it has soniewdiat the character of a broad, still 
river. The sides of the mountains, except ;it the 
Oldbridge end, arc hare, rugged, and steep. Masses 
of blue crag project boldly from :imong the furze-clad 
wastes and the broken and scattered grassy slopes, 
where a fi w sheep find scanty pastur.'ige. As you sail 
ill the morning over the black w.ater, while the mists 
are slowly breaking aw.ay from the mountain sides, all 
seems to WTar an air of desolate m.ajesty. 

In order to visit JiUggala you land where the Avon- 
morc enters the Lough ; but you should not land with- 
out first rowing to the he.'id of the lake, as that is per- 
haps, the very finest part of it. Let us add, for the sake 
of Waltonian tourists, that although the trout are not 
large, there arc plenty of them in Lough Dan, and 
some good fishing may be had there A narrow wind- 
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ing valley, about two miles long, with the Avonmorc 
flowing through it, lies between Lough Dan and Lough 
'I'ay. We will not stay to describe this pleasant vale, 
but wc must, in passing, cull attention to the spirited 
improvements that arc being effected by the owner of 
this tract of country. The whole valley is being 
drained, the river turned into a more direct course, 
and cu excellent road has been formed along the pass. 
Wo n joice to say that improvements of this nature are 
now very generally carried on in Irelaiid. 

Lough Tay (Engraving) is much smaller than Lough 
Dan, being less than a mile long, and nowhere half a 
mile across, but it is more compact and luke-like, and 
it is generally regarded as the more beauliful. Wo 
confess to not sharing in this opinion, lint Ijough Tay 
is certainly very beautiful. It is encircled by lofty 
niouiitains, w'liich iu places rise almost precipitously 
from the water, Tlie extensive plantations however 
take off much of the natural grandeur it would other- 
wise possess ; and the prevalence of spiry firs not only 
destroys the beauty which foliage might impart, but 
very materially injures the picturostiiiciiess of tlte scene. 
Lough Tay lies wholly within tlic extensive and beauti- 
ful demesne of Luggala, of which it is of course the 
chief feature. 

From Luggala, the Military Hoad will lead, by way 
of Sally (Jap, to a couple more of tln?la>iigiis that are 
among the notabilitic.i of Wicklow ; they are well worth 
visiting. The road will allbrd some noble mountain 
views. From some of the heights on either hand, which 
nmy easily be ascended, will bo seen a long range of 


mountain summits, their peaks rising in graed per- 
spective behind each other, and displaying as they 
recedc the richest aerial effects. These mountains arc 
entirely desolate. In the maps they aro marked as the 
“ uninhabited mountains.” So wild, desolate, and little 
known were they, that after the rebellion in 1798 ;i 
number of the rebels were able to maintain themselves 
among them for some years, under the leadership of one 
Dwyer. It w^as not till the Military Road was con« 
structed through the district, after the outbreak in 180.*!, 
that there could be said to be any road over these 
mountains, 'i’his wild pass of Sally Gap, where we 
now are, Wicklow Gap, and Glcninalure, were the only 
practicable entrances. 

The Lough Brays (or Breagh) lie both of them liigli 
up among the mountains, tlie one being 1,423 and ll’j 
other 1,220 feet above the sea. Both lie in deep glen-, 
and both are very line. Upper Lough Bray is the lone- 
lier, and perhaps the grander; the Lower Lough is \lw 
more cheerful. The scenery around both is exceed- 
ingly beauliful. After visiting the Loughs, the i)re!ly 
village of Enniskerry will be the object to be at- 
tained ; and (ileneivc iiiiglit be seen on the way. Tlu a 
from KnniskeiTy, by the Sealj), to Dublin. 

There is anollun* route through which we intended to 
lead the tourist. That, namely, Iroin Laragh or 
tkiloiigli up Gleiidassan, by Wicklow Chip, and alojig 
the desolate niountaiii roads to Fula[>huca Waterfall, 
and thence tu Blessington, returning in another direc- 
tion. .But we do not recommend it unless our waV' 
farer have a supera!)iuidancc of lime on baud. 
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THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY, 


time has past since we saw Killarney ; but every 
succeeding day and night brings it more distinctly to 
our vision. We looked upon those lakes and moun- 
tains with slight book-knowledge of them ; we lost no 
enjoyment in the dreary labour of note-taking ; we 
made no passing thoughts (sweet or bitter) prosaic, by 
attempting their registry. But Killarney, in its graceful 
and solemn aspects, in sunshine or in mist, will be to 
us “ a joy for ever.” 

“ Ah ! that such beauty, varying in the light 
Of living nature, cannot be pourtrayM 
By words, nor by the pencil’s silent skill ; 

But is the property of him alouc 
Who hath beheld it, noted it with care. 

And in his mind recorded it with love.” 

We have not alluded to “ bitter*’ thoughts unadvisedly. 
An eloquent and philospohical French writer has dc- 
sciil)ed the physical contrasts which the neighbourhood 
of Killarney presents : — “ On approaching the Lakes 
of Killarney, and lialtiiig near the Abbey of Mueruss, 
wc look upon two scenes essentially dilierent. On 
one side, uncultivated fields, sterile bogs, monotonous 
plains, w’hero feeble rushes and consuiuptivc pines 
gloomily vegetate, wide stretches of heath, intersected 
lu re and there by low rocks, — this unvarying aspect, 
destitute of all beauty in its wildness, proclaims only 
the poverty of Nature. It is impossible to imagine a 
more barren and desolate tract. But on the other 
side, a totally different prospect bursts on the view. 
At the foot of a chain of mountains, of gracefully varied 
outline, separated from each other by a succession of 
charming lakes, are spread rich and fertile plains, green 
and smiling meadows, forests, gay with ferns and 
verdant undergrowth; here, cool shades, secret grottos, ' 
mysterious caverns, — there, wide vistas, bold summits, 
an unbounded horizon ; — the margin of the silver 
streams covered with luxuriant shrubs, — everywhere, 
abundance, richness, grace, — everywhere the extraordi- 
nary accident of Nature at once most beauteous and 
most fruitful. Thus, at one and tlie same time, two 
aspects present themselves to the eye which are abso- 
lutely opposed— here the perfection of abundance, there 
the extremity of barrenness.” 

But the bitter** thoughts have their source in feelings 
kindred to. the analogy which M. Gustave de Beaumont 
sees in this his picture of Killarney. Ho says, “It 
is THE Image ov Ibelanb.” The physical contrasts 
are here somewhat overcharged ; but the contrast that 
forces itself upon our mind, between the exquisite love- 
liness of the inanimate creation and the debased con- 
dition of a portion of the noblest of God’s work»that we 
trace here and all around, mixes up the people mourn- 
fully in all remembrances of the scenery. The great 
question of the condition of Ireland is not to be under- 


stood in a rapid transit through a small portion of the 
country ; but he that has looked upon any of the more 
afflicted districts of that land with his own eyes, how- 
ever imperfectly, is in a better position than before to 
weigh the mass of evidence, embarrassing and contra- 
dictory as it is, as to the extent, and causes, a«'id possible 
remedies, of Ireland’s great social disease. Happily for 
Ireland, something has been done, since the period to 
which we allude, for her amelioration. From the misery 
in which the visitation of Heaven had prostrated her she ^ 
is at length arising. The chastisement, if severe, has ; 
been w'holesome. A new spirit of energy and of industry 
has been infused into her, and already this beautiful i 
region, as well as many another locality, isgi viiig cvidenco 
of regeneration that fills us with hope for the future. ! 

Tlie journey from Dublin to Killarney is accomplished 
now ill less than nine hours. The Great Southern and ^ 
Western llailway carries you a hundred and forty- 
five miles, from Dublin to Mallow, in six hours 
and a half, and thence by the new railway to Kil- 
larney in about two hours more. There are many 
objects of interest to be seen along the line ; yet what 
can we see worth recording in the rapid and monotonous 
transit by the iron road i Wc first roll on through a 
tolerably fertile country, not badly cultivaU?d, but 
presenting few remarkable objects. The Wicklow 
mountains linger in our view, with no rivals to break 
the monotony of the level. We puss through the 
Curragh of Kildare, and then gaze upon the ruined 
Cathedral and the mysterious Round Tower by its • 
sirle. Now' and then w'c descry a mansion on a hill 
slope, with fair plantations and smiling meadow's, and 
a hamlet at its feet that wc might fancy the abode of 
peace, did wc not know what Irish hamlets for the 
most i^art arc. In tlie distance is tlic famous Rock of 
Dunamase, crowned with the ruins of the castle of 
Strongbow, the great English earl, who won the fortress, : 
not by the strength of his arm, but by marriage with 
the daughter of Mac Murrough, king of Leinster. It 
is strange that, with these marriages and intermarriages, 
ia the early times of the conquest, there shoiiid have 
been six centuries of hatred between the Celt and the 
Saxon. Saxons and Normans became one race in a 
century or two. But the Rock of Dunamase may solve 
the mystery. The wars of conquest w’ere succeeded 
by the wars of religion ; the castle of Strongbow was 
battered into ruin by the cannon of Cromwell. IV'e 
ride on, through large tracts of peat moss ; but the j 
distance is varied by the bold outlines of the Slievc- 
bloom and the Devifs-Bit mountains. It is a bleak 
country, with occasional patches of fertility. There 
arc towns about the line,— rcnost with small trade, some 
dilapidated, all somnolent. They have to bo awakened 
by the inevitable course of agricultural improvement. 
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whicli, wc rejoice to say, is already everywhere ap- 
parent tIiroup;h llie country. At a Iiundred and seven 
miles from Dublin we reach the Limerick junction. 
Some twenty miles beyond is Kilmallock, the strong- 
hold of the great Desmonds. Thirteen miles further, 
and we are near Bultcvant, the land in which dwelt 
Edmund Spenser, — where 

“ Mulla mine whose waves I whilom taught to wcej),” 

still flows, — where the Castle of Kilcolcman still ex- 
hibits a blackened ruin, ^elling of fire and slaughter 
rather than of the immortal * Faery Queen.* From 
this we pass through very picturesque scenery, becoming 
more beautiful till wc enter the valley of the Black- 
water, and the train rests at Mallow. 

If one had an hour or two to spare, it could not be 
better employed than in a stroll, not through the town 
of Mallow, but in its beautiful vicinity. The grounds 
of the Castle (the scat of Sir C. D. Norreys, Bart.) are 
open to the stranger, and a charming walk leads along 
the Blackwater. Ballyelles is also a fine demesne, and 
lies .it th*? opposite side of the river. From Mallow 
we proceed by train to Millstrcet, a distance of about 
twenty miles. On either side adjacent to the town 
are pretty villas and fine mansions, and the country 


wears the aspect of civilization and culture. Midway 
in tlie journey, upon the southern side, runs the range 
of hills known as Mount Hillary; and just be for.; mc 
reacli the Millstrcet station we get a charming glimpse 
of the demesne and Castle of Dreshune (the scat of 
ITcnry Wallis, Esq.), close to the line. From this point 
the beauty of the scenery increases ; in front are seen the 
Clara and Cahirbarnagli Mountains, beyond which rise 
the conical summits of ‘ the Paps,* and in the far distance 
at length emerge from the clouds the lofty serrated ridge*^ 
of the Reeks. And now we reach the picturesque scenery 
around the Flesk river. Mangerton shoivs his head (»n 
the left, then the Tore Mountain, wooded to its base, 
and Flesk Castle; and so we reach the terminus at 
Kiliarney. There are now several excellent hotels 
liere, and one can scarcely go astray in the selection. 
The Victoria is exquisitely situated on the northern 
side of the Lower Lake, where we can testify to the 
most attentive of hostesses. Nor will the Tore View, 
or the Castle Lough, we believe, be found inferior to 
the Victoria. Then there is the Muckross, and others ; 
so let us haste tc some one of them, where w’e shall be , 
sure of a welcome that makes us at honle in a moment. ; 
And then for dinner in right earnest, 

A gray evening. In the constant twilight of ; 
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"c can dimly trace the outline of the mountains long 
after sunset. Thin clouds float slowly hcncalh their 
heads, and seem almost to kiss tlic Lake. The moon 
is climbing the sky, •* with how sad steps,” Jiver and 
anon the quiet water is bright with one long silver 
streak. But how small the lake looks ; how close 
seem the mountains. Islands ! they appear no bigger 
than buoys ! Will the morning light give breadth and 
grandeur to the scene ? 


He who would see the beauties of this lovely regior 
thoroughly to advantage should make up his mind tc 
<^‘*rly rising. Of this we felt convinced the first momcnl 
our eyes fell on*thc vales and mountains that environed 
t ic lake, M e yielded our hearty accord to the advice 
0 the “ old traveller,** whose “ week in the South o: 


Ireland ” wc fortunahdy had procim d. “ Up with the 
lark ! Nature loves not sluggards : to them she shows 
not her matutinal loveliness. Turn on your pillow if 
you will after day-light, but tlien you shall not sei 
the sun lighting up the tops of the far-away Reeks, or 
the shades iu the recesses of the Purple Mountains an I 
the Toomies, nor the elouds flinging their flying sha- 
dows on the hill sides and over the glistening water >. 
Up, we say, with the lark, and make acquaintance with 
Killarney,’* Well, that you may thus “ rise wiili tlio 
lark,’* go “ to bed with the lamb,” as the old saw 
has it. 

Our first night’s repose was at the Victoria, and the 
sun had scarce raised his head above the liorizou ere, 
following bis good example, wc raised ours fioiii tlic 
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pillow. We rose refreshed and vigorous, as if the 
fresh buoyant air that comes from the mountains was 
already transfused through and invigorating our frames. 
We rose, threw back tlie shutters, opened the window 
of our chamber, and look(*(l out. Broad day, bright 
and beautiful ! The J.ake lay in beautiful repose, with 
the sun lighting up its western side, and the shadows 
of Innisfallen and Ross stretching far away into its 
waters. At some half mile from the Victoria Inn there 
ig a considerable hill, upon which stand the remains of 
the Chureh of Aghadoe. (Cut, p. 274.) It is the most 
accessible eminence from which we can obtain an 
adequate view of the Lower Lake. As 1 dressed, the 
scenery grew upon my vision, and became every 
minute more familiar and more appreciable to me. 
And at length, when I stood for a moment to take 
a last view ere quitting the room, 1 involuntarily ex- 
claimed — 

Yes ! Killarncy is magnificent ! 

111 the disinnee Heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the imsunn’d tarns.” 

On the opposite shore of the lake beneath us, gigantic 
hills, clothed with magnificent limber to the water’s edge, 
with “ cloud-capp’d ” heads, Toomics andGlena; rising 
over these, tlie glowing Purple Mountain and the 
mighty Reeks ; the Lake studded with green islands ; 
every variety of outline — every combination of colour. 
Let us away, and look into the inmost bosom of this 
enchanting region ! A bout ! — a boat ! 

This is, indeed, a ** trim-built wherry,” and a fitting 
crew — four ” boys,” with frank Irish faces, that wdll 
light up under a joke. They had liard times not long 
ago. Colonel Clarke, in In’s examination before the 
Lords’ Committee, a few years since, on the operation 
of the Irish Poor-Law', told a sad tale: — “This last 
summer the unfortunate state of the country entirely 
deterred persons from visiting Killarney ; and so far 
from benefit being derived there, T was informed that 
the proprietor of the Victoria Hotel was a dead loser 

of ill 000 by the season I believe there were 

a great many boatmen thrown out of business. The 
visitors were so few at Killarney last summer, that, in 
fact, there was nothing doing of any sort.” Happily, this 
state of things no longer exi-.fs, and the Killarney boat- 
men liave abundant work. Gerald Grifiin has deseribed 
them, in ‘ The Collegians ” Them hoatmeu arn’t 
allow'cd to dhrink anything while they’re upon the 
lake, except at the stations : but then, to make up for 
that, they all meet at night at a hall in town, where 
they stay daiudiig and dhrinking all nigift, till they 
spend whatever the quoUity gives ’em in the day. 
Luke Kennedy (that’s this boy) would like to save, if 
he could ; but the rest wouldn’t pull an oar with him, 
if he divln’t do as they do. So that’s the way of it. 
Ami sometimes afthcr bcijig up all night a’most, you’ll 
sec 'em kjul again at tj>e first light in the mornin*.” 

At the helm of our boat sits what is here termed 
“ a uaglc.” John Spillanc, one of the sons of a 
taruous sire, was our musician and our steersman. He 


quietly told iis what we wore going to sec; and win*., 
we saw it liad no superfluous raptures to bestow 
the “ genius locif ** — an excellent fellow', from the lx-, 
ginning to the end of our four days’ experience. 0^ 
crew', till we became better acquainted, were silent an. 
reserved. Wc liad a very light infliction, throughdi. 
our stay, of what Gerald Griflin describes as “ u.f 
teasing of the guides, and the lies of the boatmni.' 
Innisfallen! Coleridge says, “Expectation is fa 
higher than surprise;” and who has not had “expert 
ation” raised by the name of Innisfallen? AVe pullv 
through a heavy swell from the west, wdiich g:iAi 
us some faint notion of the occasional dangers i, 
the Lower Lake, and soon neared the famous islet 
There it rests — one mass of brilliant green on tin 
bosom of the dark wave. As w'o come nearer am 
nearer wc trace the exquisite forms of its woods, i; 
all their wondrous variety of foliage, dropping to tl. 
water’s edge. One gleam of sun to light up th* 
brilliant mass, — and then a mist creeps down from tl;., 
mountains, and Innisfallen is in her tearful n!(»o(] 
(Cut p. 271.) Half an hour’s ramble, in spite of nm 
or shower, o’ercanopied by elm and ash as wx* tn.n 
the dewy greensward, or looking out from san, 
little bay, bright with holly and arbutus, over iL 
bright lake — and wc leave Innisfallen — happily with, 
out knowing that some of the trees have been ci. 
down since a lady tourist first visited it, and tliut si 
last saw it “ with soreness of spirit 

Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well ! 

May calm and siin.diiiie long he thine : 

Ilow' fair thou iccrt h t otlu'rs tell, 

While bill to feel how fair is iiiiiie !” 

And noAV our little craft is steered across the Laki 
that wc may land at O’Sullivan’s Cascade, O’Suli. 
van, and more especially O'Donoghue, will soon b 
“ familiar in our im^uths,’* when our boatmen bi eoiM 
talkative — but not as yet. We land at a little co\i 
and find ourselves in a thick covert, treading upon .-.o! 
moss, as we ascend a gentle hill. Gradually the patl 
grow'S narrower — the ])lash of waters fall on the ear- 
a rapid rivulet is beneath, dashing through the under 
wood — and at length we stand before the solitary 
Fall. Here is no basin where the troubled water 
may rest in their course, as at the Lower Fall <• 
Rydal. The torrent rushes on, hiding itself in ll“ 
green banks, as if glad to escape from noise and ligld 
into silence and mystery. This is indeed a charmuk- 
Fall — severe in its beauty — unspoiled by art — espet ul } 
solemn now the mist is on the hill. Here the boiaii d 
may revel in the search for plants which belong -'f* } 
to the West — mosses and ferns little known in oia 
southern woods and water - courses. Bree’s 
{Lasinea Recur va\ according to Mr. Newman, i*^ 
admiration of botanists in the neighbourhood of Kil* 
larney ; and at O'Sullivan’s Cascade Jje observed it 
the most graceful and beautiful luxuriance. 'lo tl.e 
unscientific eye, the prodigality of growth exhibit^’^^ 
by these feathery forms — dark purple stems, contrasting 
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\\\ih tlio !)rightest j^rcon of the crisped leaves — is suf- 
ficiently striking. The foliage around us is quivering 
M’ith approaching stops. We look about expectingly. 
But no 

“ Satyrs and sylvan boys are sec,*S, 

Peeping from forth their iilleyM rireen.’* 

Two emaciated little girls, preternatu. ;> *y pallid, have j 
watched tlie arrival of the stranger, are come im 
offer their gleanings of the woods — 1\ l:art’s horn — a 
wild nosegay. Poor wretched children— all mirth of 
childhood is vanished from their faces. In the inoun- 
lain-hovel wlicre they crouch, there lus been grievous 
want. They have become acquainted with the bitter- 
n(*ss of life very early. And wc arc pleasure seeking ! 
We are surrendering ourselves to all sweet thoughts 
and influences! “The sunshine of the breast” is 
driving out all remembrances of fear and trouble. But 
iwiCf when we think of that quiet place in the luxuriant 
woods, the faces of these poor children still haunt the 
spot, and make us sad. We iiiuh'rstaiul now, when 
v.o read the evidence of a resident in the county of 
Mayo, the exact meaning of his words : 

“ Will you describe the condition of the infants and 
you I’..’ children ? ” 

“ They look very bad indeed : they seem almost like 
animals of a lower class; they are wasted and ’vvan.” 

There is diivct testimony that in the Killarney dis- 
trict this terrible indication of the ravages of famine is 
too apparent. A competent w'itncss speaks of “ the 
wrclckcd emaciated appearance of the children.” Other 
tourists will sec these very children ; atul, perhaps, 
will come home and talk of Irish beggary. ** Take 
l)liysie, Pomp.” JMay these heirs of misfortune live 
to see brighter days ! May tliey, escaped from pinching 
v*\int, surround the stranger, as he was wont to be 
s\irro\indcd, with smiling faces, unhccdf’ul of naked feet 
< r scanty drapery -such a group as Ireland has often 
^hown to the delighted artist — joyous and graceful in 
tile simple labours of happy poverty ! 

We run up the Lake under tlic shadow of Gh iia, 
and look hack lingeringly upon Iiinisfallcn. J'here is 
the little ruined oratory which gave us shelter from the 
]>a^sing shower — a relic of the abbey which existed, 
avtcording to the ‘ Annals of Iiinisfallcn,’ twelve cen- 
turies ago. The material works of the monks have 
perished, but tlieir higher labours tell of aneient learn- 
ing and its isolated eivili/ation. The ‘Annals* have 
been translated and printed as recently as 1825 ; — one 
ot the original copies is in the British Museum. No 
one of the population speaks of the humble labourers 
ni the arts of peace who dwelt here for ages ; and 
whose records, combined with those of their country, 
come down to the fourteenth century. But the memo- 
ries of the barbarous chieftains who once ruled over 
these lakes and mountains in devastating power, linger 
still in music and legend. One of the records in the 
* Annals* is this elfect: — “Anno, 1180; this abbey 
<^f Innisfallcn being ever esteemed a paradise and a 
secure sanctuary, the treasure and the n ost valuable 
eftects of the whole country were deposited in the 


hands of the clergy; notwithstanding whirli, we find 
the abbey was plundered in this year by iMaolduin,* sou 
of Daniel O’Donoghuc. Many of the clergy were 
slain, and even in their cemetery, by the Mac Carthys.” 

But the O’Doiioghiie, whose legends are associated with 
every island of these lakes, and of whom we are now 
beginning to hear unceasingly, was (at some dati less 
period) the lord of Boss — brave and wise, beautiful and 
generous. Unfortunate, of course, he was, so one of 
the islands is O’Donoghuc’s prison ; — a mighty leader 
of chivalry* so another is O’Donoghue^s horse ; — learnefl, | 
and therefore a rock must he O’Donoghue’s library ; — 
Jovial and hospitable, so a cave is O’Donoghne’s rtdiar. 

On every May morning be is seen gliding over the 
lake on a white steed, and he has a palace under the 
waters, wdionce lie issues to gladden the eyes of many 
who have actually belield him. Philosopliy has dis- 
covered that the appearance of tlic O’Donoghiic is an 
optical illusion, and that the boatmen do not wholly 
palm their stories iqmri the credulity of the stranger. 

Such au illusion, if wc may venture to say so, is the 
spirit which is just now attempting to raise up a 
naiiomlity out of Celtic remains, and Irish literature. 

The antiquities of every country are full of instruction, 
and Irish antiquilirs especially so. They tell of past 
ages of feudal barbarism ; but tliese arc associated with 
the song of the bard and the learning of the priest, | 
On every side there are mined castles, dilapidated 
abbeys, mysterious towers, cairns and cronilocbs. Most 
wisely has the hand of taste and public spirit inter- 
fered to prevent the lamentable desecration of all these 
objects which had been going on for many a year. 
'jVanslale tlic old popular songs, clierish the native 
music, search into the ancient annals of tlie country— , 

but let not the men of ability and variotis knowledge j 

who are labouring at this good w'ork believe that a true ! 

nationality is to he founded upon the memories of the j 

times which j)rcecdLd the English comjuest. Wc may i 

be prejudiced ; but to us it appears little better than \ 

the weakness of a false enthusiasm to lament over the 
decay of the Irish language; and to sligmati/o the j 
cllbrls to disseminate the use of English, as a tyran- 
nous and selfish policy. Upon what do our Eriglish- 
mcn found their nationality? Not upon the legends of 
Arthur, or the victories of Atln lstaii — the learuiiig 
of JCadmer or the v(‘rsos of C;eflmon. We read the 
Saxon wav-song of the battle of Brunanburgh with 
antiquarian delight, — but when wc hope to be “ free 
or die” wc think of “ the tongue which Shakspere \ 

spake.” In our view, the true Irish nationality had ' 

better be raised upon the great names in litcniture of 
Swift, and Berkeley, and Burke, and Goldsmitli, and ! 
Edgeworth, and Moore, and a hundred other illustrious, j 
than upon the relies of the old bards, pagan or Chris- 
tian; — and one lesson from the real civilizer, ‘‘ t!ie man 
who makes two blades of corn grow where one grew 
before,** is to our minds more precious tlian all the 
dreams of the barbaric splcj)dour of the Mac Murroughs 
and O’Neals, and all the glories of the hill of Tara. 

The shower is of short duration. Wc have seen 
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the mounUins in their misty suhllinity, and now the 
woods are glittering in the passing sun-light, and tower- 
ing to the soft bliKJ sky in tlieir unrivalled verdure, 
\Vc tare near enougfi to the base of th<! mountain to see 
distinctly the character of that sea of woodland which 
stretches up to its gray summit. It is not composed 
of tiny shrubs, but of tall trees, infinitely varied in 
tlieir summer tints — and at tbo water’s edge is the 
bright arbutus, itself a tree in these regions. We arc 
steering towards the little cove, at the head of the 
Lake — and now we land at the loveliest of pleasure 
houses, planted under these embosoming woods in a 
garden rich with “ flowers of all hues.** There is 
another cottage, too, where the stranger will find a 
welcome. Provident has the good hostess of the 
Victoria been for our comforts — and there is a piece 
of epicurism to he gone through, for which even the 
best sauce of Soyer would he ** wasteful and ridiculous 
excess ** — salmon fresh from the lake, broiled upon 
arbutus skewers before a peat-fire. Charming Glena ! 
Wo must come again to loiter in thy quiet walks. 
We can never be sated with thy peacefulness. We 
have no tourist’s desire to be moving on ailxi seeing 
more. M^e envy the statesman of whom they told us, 
that, coming here in an autumn afternoon, and linger- 
ing too Idng, tho lake was suddenly lashed into fury, 
by the risfng wind, and he was compelled to stay all 
niMtl in the sheltercil cottage. But wc must go. The 
bugle suuiiiious us from our reveries. We have the 
Tore Tiake to explore, before the sun sinks behind the 
Purple mountain. 

Look, reader, upon the map of the Lakes, and trace 


our course, for it is scarcely to hcj made intelligible 
without such help. Starting from the bay at Glena, 
there is a narrow inlet to the Tore Lake between Minis 
Island and the Peninsula of JMucruss, But there is 
another way by which that T^ake is entered — the 
broader channed on the west side of the island. 'I'lie 
continuation of that channel leads to the Upper Lake— 
a river scene, five miles in extent. The passage 
round Dinis Island into the Tore Lake is something 
so peculiar in its beauty, that wc scarcely know how 
to convey a notion of *\ts characteristics. Some of the 
creeks of the Thames above Windsor, and more espe- 
cially a close passage between Henley and Marlow, 
are eminently beautiful. There the osiers lose thcii 
formality amidst banks of sedge and beds of watci 
lilies — and the unpollarded willow drops gracefullly 
into the silent stream, unruffled except by the leap 
of the chub or the plunge of the kingfisher. But here 
the common river-trees are scarcely to ho recognized 
in their exceeding verdure. The channel is not diffi- 
cult because of rush or weed, — but huge masses of 
rock form narrow eddies where the boat can scarcely 
glide, and then shelve off into sheltering basins for the 
lilies. But the ferns ! It is impossible to conceive 
of the beauty of a close river whose banks ore com- 
pletely fringed by the noble Flowering Fern, the 
Osmunda Regalia -- {vl latinized Saxon name, of which 
mund signifies strength) — a fern exquisite in its grace, 
and gigantic in its proportions. Those formal rushes of 
our southern streams, how can we tolerate them, when 
we have seen the immense ferns of Diiiis o'erarching 
the little river with their pendulous heads,— sheltering 
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l<';<ions of w'af(.*r-f()\vl \\lio secin to bo fearless inuler j 
tlii ir einorald canopies. Scott, it is said, Iiad no word 
of praise for these Lakes and Mountains, he was 
Ihinkinw of Loch Lomond and lioch Awe. But when 
he was here he exclaimed, “ This is Avorth coming to 
see!’* 

The sun is westering as we enter the Tore Lake. 
We are in the most profound solitude. Scarcely a 
breath of wind creeps over the waters. We gaze in 
silence on the noble mountain from which the lake 
derives its name ; when the mellow notes of Spillane’s 
bugle for tlie first time soothe and gladden us. Over 
the water Aoats the tender air of * Eileen a lloon' — 
the gem of Irish music five centuries ago — plagiarized 
into ‘ Robin Adair* in Scotland — naturalized in France, 
by Boieldieu. Ever and anon a slight echo returns 
some emphatic note. And then, with a natural cour- 
^^‘sy, one of our boatmen sings an Irish air at our 
request : it was a pastoral .ong, wild and melancholy. 

A writer of taste, Mr. Edward Walsh, has translated 
many of these popular ballads, which appear to have 
been chiefly produced in the last century. Many of 
their favoiirito images seem to ho derived from the 
scenery of these regions : ** Tiie enumoured poet Avill 
ead his love over the green-topped hills of the South 


j or West, will sliow' her s)iii»s and hails thiough llic 
vistas of the forest, as they seek ihtir retreat hy the 
shore of the broad lake. They shall dine on the venison 
of the hills, the trout of the lake, and the honey of the 
hollow oak. Their couch shall bo the purplc-blos- 
somed heath, the soft moss of the rock, or the green 
rushes strewn with creamy agrimony, and the early 
call of the heath-cock alone shall break their slumber 
of love.** We go coasting round the Lake ; w'e see 
the distant Tore Waterfall— a pencil of light ; we listtm 
to other songs and other hiigle-iiotes ; and, steered 
into one of the caverns of tlic rock, learn that we are 
in O’Donaghue’s Avine-cellar,— a fitting place for one 
“cup of kindness** with old and new friends. And 
now for a long pull homeward. 

A brilliant morning! Away with the libellers ol 
Killarncy— the praters about perpetual showers ! Could 
it he the Irish Lover who wrote these vile unpatriotic 
lines on his country’s climate ? 

“ Tlie rain comes down 
The leaves to drown, 

Not a gleam of sun to alloy it ; 

Irom my heart 1 w ish 
I was hut a fish, 

Wliat a glorious place to enjoy it. 
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* “ No lij^ht is oil 

Gill Mangcrton, 

An<l Tore I cannot make out, sir; 

What need to roam, 

When, nearer home. 

You’ve a fine cascade from the spout, ifr ?” 

At any rate Ke arc lucky. Here is a glorious morning 
for a ride through the Gap of ])unloe, and the boat to 
meet us at the head of the Upper Lake. 

The road which leads along the northern bank of 

I the Lower Lake, till it falls into the Launc river, is a 
quiet and picturesque road, with few traces of extreme 
, poverty. The little fields are well cultivated, and the 
I wretched hovel is seldom seen. We reach the Laune 
I Bridge ; below us is a rapid stream, very tempting to 
j the angler ; before us the Gap opens its ponderous 
jaws. Through a wild and boggy country we gradu- 
ally ascend a mountain road. We have to pass round 
the shoulder of a rock, and at the angle stands a 
tidy W'oman, waiting for the travellers, with her jug 
of goats’-milk. We turn the rock, and ascend the 
Gap : 

“ The abrupt mountain breaks, 

And stM'ms, witli its nccumuhitcd crags. 

To overhung the world.” 

It is curious how tourists differ in their estimation 
of particular scenes. Inglis says, ** The Gap of Dunloe 
did not seem to me to be w’orthy of its reputation : it 
is merely a deep valley ; hut the rocks which flank 
the valley are neither very lofty, nor very remarkable 
in their form ; and although, therefore, the Gap pre- 
sents many features of the picturesque, its approaches 
to sublimity are very distant.” Mrs. Hall calls it, “ a 
i scene rarely paralleled for wild grandeur and stern 
magnificence ; the singular character of the deep ravine 
would seem to confirm the popular tradition that it was 
produced by a stroke of the sword of one of the giants 
of old, whicli divided the mountains, and left them 
! apart for ever. Its deep gloom oppresses the spirits 
; with exceeding melancholy.” These wide differences 
I of opinion probably proceed from the different aspects 
1 under which a scene is viewed, and the varying moods 
! of mind produced by those varying aspects. What is 
beautiful in the noonday sun is solemn in the misty 
I evening. We passed through this chasm in a bright 
j July morning ; the Loe was rushing down its rocky 
bed ; on the right the Reeks lifted up their heads to 
j the blue sky, — even tlie topmost peak ; on tlie left, 

I the Purple Mountain blushed in the glowing light. 

I We halted at a spot where Spillane vanished into a 

I deep dell, and then rose such a wild bugle strain, 
repeated in the most delicious softness by the rocks 
around, that the whole scene was one of enchantment. 
We thought of Shelley’s noble translation of Faust, 
in which the images of beauty and” sublimity are so 
gloriously mingled : 

" But see, how swift advance and shift 
Trees behind trees, row by row, — 

11 ow, clift by clift, rocks bend and lift 
! Their frowning forelicads as we go. 


, The giant-snouted crags, ho ! ho ! 

ITow they snort, and how they blow ! 

Through the mossy sods and stones. 

Stream and streamlet hurry down, 

A rushing throng ! A sound of song 
Beneath the vault of Heaven is blown .' 

Sweet notes of love, the speaking tones 
Of this bright day, sent down to say 
That Paradise in Earth is known, 

Resound around, beneath, above 
All we liope and all we love 
Finds a voice in this blithe strain. 

Which wakens hill, and wood, and rill. 

And vibrates far o’er field and vale, 

And which Echo, like the tale 
Of old times, repents again.” 

There is a charming description in * The Collegians’ 
of the view looking down the Gap, from the Purple 
Mountain. We would riithcr trust it than our own 
rapid impressions : — “ Although the day was fine, and 
sometimes cheered with sunshine near the base of the 
mountain, its summit was wrapped in mist, and wet 
with incessant showers. The scenery around was 
solitary, gigantic, and sternly barren. The figure of 
some w'onder-hunting tourist, with a guide-boy bearing 
his portfolio and umbrella, appeared at long intervals, 
among the lesser undulations of the mountain side; 
and the long road which traversed the gloomy valley 
dwindled to the width of a meadow foot-path. On 
the opposite side of the enormous ravine, the gray and 
misty Reeks still raised their crumbling summits far 
above him. Masses of white mist gathered in sullen 
congress between their peaks, and, sometimes floating 
upward in large volumes, were hf)rne majestically 
onw'ard, catching a thousand tints of gold and purple 
from the declining sun. Sometimes a trailing shower, 
of mingled mist and rain, would sweep across the 
intervening chasm, like the sheeted spectre of a giant, 
and present to the eye of the spectator that appearance’ 
which supplied . the imagination of Ossian with its 
romantic images. The mighty gorge itself, at one 
end, appeared to be lost and divided amid a host of 
mountains tossed together in provoking gloom and 
misery. Lower down, it opened upon a wide and 
cultivated champaign, which, at this altitude, presented 
the resemblance of a rich mosaic of a thousand colours, 
and afforded a bright contrast to the barren and shrub- 
less gloom of the solitary vale itself,” 

Echoes again ! but not the echoes of music. There 
is a poor man with a cannon, who produces mimic 
thunder at a shilling a shot. The report goes 
brattling and ringing up the mountain sides in varied 
tones. We ride on till we cross ‘the lonely bridge 
over the Loe, and ascend to the extremity of the 
gorge. And now there is indeed a scene. We look 
over “ The Black Valley ” through which lies our 
road ; the Upper Lake is beneath us — a basin amongst 
the mountains. All around us is unmistakeably grand. 
The long valley of mingled rocks and greensward — 
the stream which flows through it into the Lake,— 
mountains which shut out the w'orld— one way to 
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rntcr, the fforge which we have left, — one to retreat, 
the Lake which scorns to have no outlet. At the 
top of the Pass we came up w’ith two Englishmen. 
Tliey were millwrights from Newcastle who had been 
working in the interior, and had come a long distance 
to see Killnrncy on their way homeward. Honoured 
be their noble curiosity. A great Poet — one we must 
all reverence — has argued that the love of fine scenery 
is an acquired taste, and belongs only to highly 
cultivated minds ; — and so Grasmere is no proper 
place for a Manchester weaver. Such notions come of 
seclusion from the world. It is the privilege of the 
limes in which we live that the glories of our own 
land are rendered accessible to those of very humble 
means ; and the interchange of thoughts between the 
artisans of one district and another, would do far more 
to destroy prejudices and cultivate good will, than 
the confined observations of the rich pleasure-seekers, 
who scklora come in contact with the people. Tlicsc 
worthy men went home, w'c have no doubt, with 
improved hearts and understandings; — better satisfied 
with their own lot, jind more ready to make some 
s.'icriliccs for relieving the Avants of others. 

As we approach tin; Lake the road becomes more 
(liflicult ; hut the sure-footed ponies step briskly 
amongst the stony lumps that lie in the path, and 
instinctively avoid the frequent bogs. We come to 
an iron grating, in ii riulc wall, which turns on its ' 
rusty hinges, and admits us into a smiling demesne. 
Here the river runs between gentle banks, in flowery 
meadows : 

“ Cultured slopes, 

AVild tracts of forest ground, and scattered groves, 

And inouutirnis hare, or clothed with ancient woods, 
Surroundetl us ; and, us we held onr way 
Along the level of the glassy fiood, 

'I'liey ceased not to surround us; change of place, 

From kindred features diversely combined, 

I rodueing change of beauty ever new.” 

Tbc Poet (;f ‘The Excursion’ fioni whom we 
<{uotc, has done so much to make us all love his 
Lakes and Mountains, that, for his sake, wc might 
wish that the raiUvay whistle should never sound over 
i Windermere; but for the sake of our fellows we 
‘ heartily rejoice that it does so sound ; .and more 
especially glad are wc that Killarncy can now be 
reached by common men. There is nothing grander 
I in these kingdoms than the Upper Lake, over which 
! our boat is now gliding. The mountains seem to 
have their feet in the deep waters ; — they rise sheer 
up on every side. Gray islands spring abruptly 
from the bosom of the deep. Then, again, there are 
island rocks surmounted with the greenest of trees, — 
And on some the arbi’tus attains a size that is 
altogether wondrous. (Cut p.282.) But we must see 
this Upper Lake again : 

“ Too solemn for day, too sweet for night.” 

We are now in “The Long Range ” — that beautiful 
channel which terminates at Glcna. Wc are nearing 


the far-famed * Ragle’s Nest.* But before wo make 
a sudden turn round the point of the channel at its 
base, W'e must land, while the most marvellous echo of 
I Killarney is awakened. The bugle calls. One echo, 
full, — another, faint; — another, fainter; — another, im* 
perfect; — another, bothered -original echo ; — repeat, 

imperfect. This is Mr, Crofton Croker’s catalogue, 
accompanying his musical notation, of the echoes of 
the Eagle’s Nest. The day ^vas not quite favourable 
to the effect, so w’e lost some of this w’ondcr. But the 
cannon ! Alpiiie thunder could not bo more sublime : 
one crash, — a peal, — another — and another— silence — 
then, far away, a solemn roll, — dying into low' mur- 
murings in the extreme distance. Tnglis has truly and 
beautifully said of these startling effects, “ our imagi- 
nation endues the mountains w'itli life ; and to their 
attributes of magnitude, and silence, and solitude, wc, 
for a moment, add the power of listening, and a voice.’* 

The Eagle’s Nest is a pyramidal rock, rising without 
a break from its base. At a distance, with the giant 
mountains hanging over it, tlie Eagle’s Nest appears 
of no marvellous elevation. Even when w’o float 
beneath its shadow', it is difficult to imagine that it is 
three times the height of S:iint Paul’s. W’^e have been 
surrounded with none hut large objects, and the eye 
has lost its accustomed sense of height and distance. 
The pencil cannot make such proportions intelligible. 
(Cut p. 283.) 

Below the Eagle’s Nest is a passage through which 
a laden boat is not very safe to pass, according to the j 
boatmen. To shoot the Old Weir Bridge is a feat, and 
it is quite proper to keep tourists out of the w'uy of 
danger. Wo land, therefore, and let the boat glide 
lhrt)ugh “ at its own sw'ect will,” hearing only onr fair 
companion, wdio, with all w'omaiily sympathies .and 
refinements, has too higli a mind to fear imaginary 
dangers. Once more on the lovely DInis River, and 
then into the Lower Lake, and across to Ross island. 

Our space is too limited to allow us to digress much 
into history, or the history of Ross Castle w'ould be 
worth relating. Erected by one of the early Donoghucs, 
it was the last stronghold in Munster which defied the 
cannon of the Parliamentary Ironsides. Ludlow laid 
siege to it in 1052 ; and by some wondrous exertion 
conveyed boats to the Lake w'ilh the intention of attack- 
ing it on the side w'here an enemy could sc.ircely be 
expected. The garrison surrendered with little resist- 
ance — alarmed, it is said, by the remembrance of a 
prophecy, that Ross should fall, when war-ships should 
sail upon the Lake. As Iniiisfallen is associated with the 
ancient religion of these beautiful regions, Ross is in 
the same way allied to all records and legends of the 
feudal power, which once held undivided sway over 
these waters. Beneath this embattled tower the spirit- 
stirring bagpipe once summoned the mountaineers toge- 
ther at the call of ‘ The Eagle’s W'histic,’ and ‘ The 
Step of the Glens,* — the marches of the O'Donoghues, 
which still may be heard in hall or bower, “ stirring 
the heart as with a trumpet.” Froissart has a striking 
picture of such chieftains as those who sat five centuries 
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ago 111 the lialls of Ross, It is the narrative of Sir 
Henry Christall, who was taken prisoner hy tlie Irish 
in the time of Rieliard II. — married the daughter of Ins 
captor — and coining back after many years to Kngtish 
society, w^as sent to attend upon tlie kings who had 
submitted tlicmselves to England, and Avcrc detained 
in a sort of honourable captivity in Dublin : 

** The king my sovereign lord’s intent was, that in 
manner, countenance, and apparel of clothing, they 
should use according to the manner of England ; for 
the king thought to make them aX four knights : they 
had a fair house to lodge in in Dublin, and I w'as 
charged to abide still with them and not to depart; 
and so two or three days I suffered them to do as they 
list, and said nothing to them, but followed their own 
appetites. They w*ould sit at the table and make 
countenance neither good nor fair. Then I thought 
I should cause them to change that manner. They 
would cause their minstrels, their servants, and varlets, 
to' sit with them and to eat in their own dish, and to 
drink of their cups ; and they showed me that the 
usage of their country was good, for they said, in all 
things (except their beds), they were and lived as 
common. So the fourth day I ord^ned other tables 
to be covered in the hall, after the usage of England, 
and I made these four kings to sit at the high table, and 
their minstrels at another board, and their servants 
and varlets at another beneath them, whereof by seem- 
ing they were displeased, and beheld each other and 


would not eat, and said how 1 would take from them 
their good usage, wherein they had been nourished. 
Then I answered them, smiling to appease them, that 
it W'as not honourable for their estates to do as they did 
before, and that they must leave it and use the custom 
of England, and that it was the king’s pleasure they 
should do so, and how he w'as charged so to order them. , 
When they heard that tliey suffered it, because they j 
had put themselves under the obeisance of the king of | 
England, and persevered in the same as long as I was | 
with them ; yet they had one use which I knew well 
was used in^ their country, and that was, they did i 
WTar no breeches ; I caused breeches of linen cloth to ' 
be made for them. While I w'as with them I caused j 
them to leave many rude things, as well in clothing as ! 
in other causes. Much ado I had at first to cause them 
to w’ear gowns of silk furred wdth minever and gray ; 
for before these kings thought themselves well ap- 
parelled when they liad on a mantle. They rode always 
without saddles and stirrups, and with great pain I : 
made them to ride after our usage.” * 

It is pleasant to contrast the frank fellowship of the 
native kings towards their minstrels and servants, with 
the formal etiquette of the Anglo-Norman court. There 
were nobler feelings in these despisers of ** gowns of silk 
furred with minever,” than in the luxurious Richard. 
Two centuries after. Sir John Harrington saW tlie great 
rebel, Hugh Tyrone, and wondered at the love of his 
retainers. If the old brotherhood were kept up, there 
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is no mystery in the matter. The young O’Neals, the 
sons of Tyrone, wore velvet jerkins and gold lace, and 
the father made the “witty godson” of Elizabeth read 
him some cantos of his translation of Ariosto ; but the 
followers of the earl were unspoiled in their fidelity by 
any refinements of luxury or knowledge ; 

“ The earl,” says Sir John Harrington, “ began by 
debasing his own manner of hard life, comparing him- 
self to wolves, that fill their bellies sometime, and fast 
as long for it. * * ♦ * Other pleasant and idle talcs 
were needless and impertinent, or to describe his fern- 
table and fern-forms, spread under the stately canopy of 
heaven. His guard, for the most part, were beardless 
hoys without shirts ; who, in the frost, wade as fami- 
liarly through rivers as water -spaniels. With what 
charm such a master makes them love him I know not, 
but if he bid come, they come ; if go, they do go ; if 
he say do this* they do it.” 

But we are lingering too long amongst the traces of 
old manners, as we lingered, till the sun was setting. 


in the exquisite gardens of Boss Island,— looking out 
from paths beauteous with every shrub and flower that 
art has here acclimated or nature strown, upon the 
mountains on which the mists are gathering, and driv- 
ing fast before a gusty wind. Our steersman is impa- 
tient, — and ho has cause. “ The boys” pull with a 
will through the waves, which now heave like a 
troubled sea. Wc have passed in a quarter of an hour 
from serene beauty into stern grandeur. How solemnly 
now sleeps Innisfallen in her watery bed ; Glena 
looks frowning; the Lake is black, beyond all imagin- 
able blackness* of water— black in its vast depth, and 
beneath the gloom of the gathering clouds. Welcome 
the friendly shallow of the point on which our boat at 
last is stranded. 

Now, that we have seen these Lakes under very 
favourable circumstances, and can judge in some degree 
of their claims to surpassing beauty, let us compare 
our own impressions with those of two very competent 
but essentially dilfcrcnt observers. Inglis, acute, cau- 
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tious, rarely elevated beyond the point of calm satis- 
faction ; Wilson, the most tasteful and discriminating 
of enthusiasts. It is true that we have been only two 
days, as yet, amongst these wondrous scenes ; — but 
we have had rare opportunities of weather — all appli- 
ances at hand — and not an hour lost. We agree to 
the utmost extent of admiration with our two autho- 
rities. 

And first Inglis : — “ Although the lakes of Killar- 
ney are three in number, yet they are all contained in 
one mountain hollow ; and certainly there is not, within 
the same compass, anything in England presenting 
the same concentration of charms. There is infinitely 
greater variety at Killarncy. In form, and in the 
outline of its mountain boundaries, the lower lake of 
Killarney is decidedly superior to Winandcrmcre : and 
though the head of Ullcswater presents a bolder out- 
line than is anywhere to be found in Killarney, yet 
it is upon this outline alone that the reputation of 
Ulleswater depends. Elsewhere than at Patterdale, 
the lake scenery is tame ; and the same may be said of 
Winandermerc, which, towards the lower extremity, is 
almost dcvoi<l of attraction. On the contrary, through- 
out the whole chain of lakes, there is a variety at 
Killarney ; tameness is nowhere to be found : and I 
cannot think that the somewhat nearer approach to 
sublimity, which is found at the head of Ullcswater, 
can weigh in the balance against the far greater variety I 
in the picturesque and the beautiful, which Killarney 
affords. It would be unfair to compare the lakes of 
Killarncy, with Winandermerc, Keswick, and Ulles- 
water ; for these arc spread over a great extent of 
country ; whereas, the lakes of Killarney are all con- 
tained wdthin a smaller circumference than Winander- 
inere : but even if such a comparison were to be 
I admitted, Killarney would outvie the English lakes in 
1 one charm, in which tliey are essiMitially deficient. 1 
I mean the exuberance and variety of foliage which 
1 adorns botli the banks and the islands of the Killarncy 
■ lakes. Such islands as Ronan’s Island, Oak Island, 
i Dinis Island, and Inrtisfalleii, covered with magnificent 
timber and gigantic ever-greens, are nowhere to be 
found amongst the English lakes. I think it will be 
gathered from what 1 have said, that I accord the pre- 
ference to Killarney.’* 

Christopher North, in the passage which we arc about 
to quote, is more brief than in his previous summing 
up of the characteristics of the English and Scotch 
Lakes ; but he is not in the slightest degree less em- 
phatic \vhen he thus bursts out. lie is looking from 
Mangerton, whither we shall lead our reader before we 
part : 

•* What a panorama ! Our first feeling was one of 
grief that we were not an Irishman. We knew not 
where to fix our gaze. Surrounde*(l by the dazzling 
bewilderment of all that multitudinous magnificence, 
the eye, as if afraid to gnfj)ple with the near glory— 
for such another day never shone from heaven — sought 
elief in the remote distance, and slid along the beauti- 
ful river Kenmarei insinuating itself among the recesses 


of the mountains, till it rested on the green glimmer of 
the far-off sea. The grandeur was felt, far off as it 
was, of that iron-bound coast. Coming round with an 
easy sweep, as the eye of an eagle may do, when 
hanging motionless aloft he but turns his head, our 
eyes took in all the mighty range of the Reeks, and 
rested in awe on Carran-Tiial. Wild yet gentle was 
the blue aerial haze over the glimpses of the Upper 
Lake, where soft and sweet, in a girdle of rocks, seemed 
to ho hanging, now in air and now in water — for all 
w’as strangely indistinct in the dim confusion — masses 
of green light, that might be islands with their lovely 
trees. But suddenly tipt with fire shone out tlic golden 
pinnacles of the Eagle’s Nest ; and as again they were 
tamed by cloud-shadow, the glow of Purple Mountain 
for a while enchained our vision, and then left it free 
to feast on the forest of Glenn, till, wandering at the 
capricious wdll of fancy, it floated in delight over the 
woods of Mucruss, and long lost among the trembling 
imagery of the water, found lasting repose in the sted- 
fast beauty of the sylvan isle of Tnnisfallen.” 

With this passage in our minds we close our second 
day, with liopes of a bright sky for Mangerton to- 
morrow. 

For two days wo have bocMi soquosten d on the bank 
of the Lower Lake, in the profound quiet of our hotel. 
The Killarney beggars find no adnnssion licrc. The 
only signs of Killarney life arc the two patient women 
who sit all day at tlie hotel-door, oflerlng their knick- 
knacks of the arbutus and the bog-oak. It is time we 
saw something of the population; so wc will walk to 
Mucruss on our way to Mangerton. 

A pretty road of a mile leads to Killarney. We pasr* 
the unfinished cathedral, begun, from the design of 
Pugin, some four or five years ago, and left as it is 
through failing means. At a distance on the hill is a 
noble asylum for pauper lunalies, — and, somewhat 
nearer, the Union Workhouse — a large fabric. Within 
this Workhouse all is order and cleanliness. At the time 
of our visit to Killarney the Gu>trdians had additional 
buildings fc^ in-door relief, — the whole capable of 
accommodating 2,800 persons. The Union, it appears, 
is admirably managed ; the Guardians have had no 
assistance from Government ; out-^loor relief has beer, 
administered, not to the able-bodied, but in extreme 
cases of widows and children. And yet, although a 
stern necessity was driving the able-bodied fast into 
the Workhouse, there were causes in operation which 
kept out many even when famine was at their door. 

The Mucruss Hotel, which we pass on the roa(. 
to the Mangerton Mountain, is in some respects more 
advantageously situated than the Victoria. It com- 
mands no view of the Lakes, but it is close to the | 
charming walks of the Mucruss Peninsula. A glance | 
at the map will show all the advantages of this position : I 
these walks extend for miles ; and the natural beauties j 
of this peninsula, dividing the two lakes, and com* i 
manding the finest views of the scenery of each, have | 
been improved by admirable taste. Mucruss Abbey 
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is a beautiful rutn : many parts are in good pre- 
servation. In the cloister is a most remarkable ob- 
ject— a magnificent yew-trge springing up from the 
centre, its spreading branches forming a graceful roof 
to the arched walls. The trunk of this tree rises 
up to a greater height, without a limb, ihun we have 
before observed in any of these vegetable memorials 
of long past generations. Its girth is inferior to 
many of our English yews. 'Phe east window, seen 
through the pointed areli of the ehapel, is very per- 
fect. AVithin are some tombs and inoniiments, an- 
cient and modern. The Abbey stands amidst the 
most luxuriant groves, — the vivifying power of na- 
ture cherishing the perishable works of man, — and 
elotliing decay with ever-springing beauty. (En- 
graving.) Tore Waterfall is within a walk of Mucruss 
(iMigraving) ; but we reserve that for the last look of 
Ki Harney ! 

We mount our ponies. The ascent to the mountain 
is very gradual — a bare and dreary road. On we go 
without any striking views for a mile or two, till the 
way gets steeper and more rugged. Company begin 
to gather about us. There is the regular Irish guide, 
who springs up at every turn of a road which leads to 
sights. We soon get rid of him. But the mountain- 
girls, with their goat's milk and potheen, arc not so 
easily didposed of. The troop gathered thick and fast 
at every step of the ascent ; no persuasions could 
induce them to let us proceed in peace. Great want 
was not a^a ent, — or it was hidden under their bright 
shawls, worn as gracefully as if arranged by the most 
tasteful of tire- women. 


For a mile or two in the channel of a torrent, and we 
at length from Mangerton look over the Lower Luke. 
Magnificent was the view — glorious was the day. But 
our trusty Spillane urged us forward, for he saw the 
mist gathering in the distance. ATe liave hurriedly 
passed the hollow in which lies the famous tarn, “ The 
Devil’s Punch Bowl,” and are nearing the summit. 
Severe is the cold, even in the sun of a July day. 
Now rest. AVe have given AVilsoii’s description of the 
scene, and how can ive attempt to embody our own 
iini)ressions. For the first tiine we saw the Atlantic : 
there it sparkled, over the .shoulder of one of the distant 
cluster of mountains. AVhy is it, that one glimpse of 
the great highway of the world raises the spirit far 
more than the open prospect of the narrow seas ? 

“ There is a niagnet-likc attraction in 
The.so waters to tlic imaginative ])()\ver 
That links the view less w itli the visible, 

Ami pictures things unseen. To realms beyond 
You highway of the world my fancy files.” 

Campbell. 

But the near mountains — they lie around us. The 
light falls on one, the shadow' on another, — they seem 
to heave and swell, like the vexed ocean. A mist 
creeps over some summit far below us, aiid then 
pluiige.s into the glen ; — up another craggy sleep rises 
the mist from the valley, and Ijovers about till it 
mingles with the upper clouds. The Lakes seem to 
wash the bases of these giant forms that close us in 
from all the outer world, except where the Kenmare 
river brightens to the south, and the great sea to the 
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west. The monarchs of the solitude seem to look 
down upon the beauty at their feet, solemn and sad, 
whether in glimmer or in gloom. We heed not their 
names, as they arc repeated in our ear — Carran-Tual, 
Purple Mountain, Toomies, Glena, Tore, Drooping 
Mountain, Cahirna, lerc, Sugar-Loaf. Wc regard not 
their comparative elevations. Carran-Tual is a thou- 
sand feet higher than Toomies, and six hundred feet 
above where we stand. They all seem to dwell close 
together in glorious companionship, and the equality 
of brotherhood. Ai)d yet Carran-Tual is eight miles 
away ; though seems as if the eagle could wing his 
dight from ciu? top to another as easily as the swallow 
skims from Innisfallcn to Ross. But the mist is 
gathering, and wc must descend. We send our ponies 
down before us;— for wc have a path to tread in 
which our own feet will best serve ts. 

Wc descend not far. We have crossed the sinking 
bog on the crest of Mangerton, and look down a steep 
declivity Into the glen in which lies the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl. It is n melancholy place, amidst high rocks — 
the tarn which never plummet sounded,” dork as 


winter; cold as ice, they say, though Charles Fox 
swam across it. We sit down under the shelter of a 
rude stone wall. We have sandwiches and potheen — 
and there ^re clear springs not far off. One of the 
women that followed us up the mountain suddenly 
appears at our side. She sits down. With a mournful 
cadence she sings one of her native songs. ** Pier 
voice is sweet, is soft, is low.” Another, and another, 
lier store is cxhaustless. She gave us some little 
argument to explain her ditties. They were unques- 
tionably the pastoral ballads of a mountain peasantry. 
One was a dialogue, similar, perhaps, to that which 
Mr. Walsh has given in his ** Irish Popular Songs 

“ Oh I if thou come to Leitrim, sure nought can us sever, 

A phlur na m-ban doun ug ! * 

Wild honey and the mead-cup shall feast us for ever, 

A phlur na m-ban doun 6g I 
ril show thee ships and sails, through the vistas grand. 

As we seek our green retreat by the broad lake’s strand. 

And grief would never reach us within that hap({y lanck 
A phlur na m-ban doun 6g ! 


* Flower of brown-hair’d maidens. 
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To Leitrim, to Leitrim, iti vain tliou wouldst lead me, 

Duirt plur na m-ban doun 6g I 
When pale hunger comes, can thy melodics feed me ? 

Duirt plur na m-ban doun 6g I 
Sooner would I live, and sooner die a maid, 

Thau wander with thee through the dewy forest glade, 

Tliat thou art my beloved, this bosom never said, 

Duirt plur na m-ban doun 6g !” 

Wc again mount our ponies. A ride of two hours 
brings us back to the Victoria. 

A niglit is before us, such as wc cannot forget. 
Oansey, the famous piper of Killarney, gives us the 
pleasure of his company. A venerable man, blind ; — 
a man of real genius — a gentleman. All the old 
traditionary music of Ireland is familiar to him. lie 
has his modern ballads for those who want an ordinary 
pleasure : but if he have “ audience fit though few,” 
he will pour out strain after strain, wild and solemn, 
gay or pathetic, with a power that seems like inspira- 
tion. Never heard \vc such effects from one instru- 
ment, since the days of Paganini’s violin. ^litlnight 
was passed before w*c censed to listen, enraptured, to 

“ Many a bout 

Of linked sweetness, long <lrawn out.” 

One more day at Killarney— and then, farewell ! 
How shall that day be passed hy us? In perfect re- 
pose. One of our companions has gone to perform the 
difficult feat of ascending Carran-Tual. Wc are to meet 
him with tlic boat long before sun-down, at the head 
of the Upper Lake. Wc arc true to the appointment. 
There is one with us watching for him with some 
anxiety; but the scene is so glorious that anxiety can 
scarcely find a place even in the breast of a loving wife. 
The mountains are lighted up with all the most gorge- 
ous hues of heaven. The full moon is up — >ve wander 
on, far away from the lake, through the Black Valley. 
(Engraving.) Solemn and more solemn grow the 
shadows of the mountains. The sun is altogetlicr gone. 
Then the rocks begin to put on mysterious forms. Not 
a sound falls upon the hushed air. A footstep ! one of 
our friend’s guides is come to beg us yet to wait. It 
Avas a needless message. But that poor guide— he has 
fallen in his rough descent, and is badly wounded. 
Fear then begins ; but at length the wished-onc comes, 
worn out, but safe. He has beheld sights from Carran- 
Tual which we would see ourselves, if wo were a few 
years younger. 

And now, one sight that all Killarney visitors should 
behold, if possible, at the risk of some inconvenience — 
a row of twelve miles, under the light of the summer 
tnoon. As we came up the Lake, four hours ago, .ve 
marked every form of hill and island. They are now 
all blended in one faint tint, when 


“ A sable cloud 

Turns forth her silver lining on the night 



anshadowy splendour. In the evening glow we saw 


the heron fishing. The owl now flaps by us, startlea 
We rest under Glena ; and there, in the deep silence of 
midnight, we hear the mountain echo to the bugle in 
a voice which seems unearthly. A night ever to be 
remembered. 

Farewell, at last, to Killarney. The car is ready 
that is to bear us to Kenmare. Our way lies by the 
new road — a great work, unsurpassed, perhaps, in these 
islands for its picturesque character. It passes close by 
Tore Waterfall, which wc stop to view. It climbs the 
mountain, and cuts through the rocks, heedless of 
obstacles. This is the way by which tourists reached 
Killarney when llie readiest passage w’as from Bristol 
to Cork. We are not sure that it is preferable to 
coining by the railway from Mallow, and gradually 
finding out the beauties of the Lakes. Here they are 
revealed. The first impression of the scenery at the 
exquisite points of view which this road offers roust 
be ineffaceable. But avc are satisfied to have won 
a growing delight, instead of being struck mute with a 
first admiration. 

Such an admiration — speechless wonder — is the view 
of OIcngariff and the great arm of Bantry Bay, which 
presents itself from tlic grand road recently com- 
pleted from Kenmare. Wc passed through that town ; 
saw the improvements -wliich a benevolent landlord 
may cfiect in his district ; saw dwelling after dwelling 
on the hill-sides, which contrasted happily with the 
ancient mud cabin : and passing through a long tunnel, 
such as railroads have made us familiar Avith, rapidly 
descended the road which leads to Glcngarifl*. And 
then that prospect ! — Mountains — bays — islands — 
and the great Atlantic rolling placidly in to kiss a 
shch'y shore. 

Glengarifi— the glen itself— must remain unvisited. 
No heavier clouds ever descended on Ireland than those 
which fell at GlengarilF Avhen wc rose on the morning 
after we left Killarney. Well, OtAvay has well described 
it ; and our readers will have no regret in missing our 
own description : 

“ I do not knoAV how to begin, or where to take up, 
or in what way to put forth the dioramic conception I 
have in my mind’s recollection of this delightful glen. 
Mountains — why you have them of all forms, eleva- 
tions, and outlines. Hungry Mountain, with its cataract 
of eight hundred feet faljing from its side ; Sugar-Loaf, 
so conical, so bare, so white in its quartzose formation ; 
Slievc Gonl, the patliAvay of the fairies; and Esk 
Mountain, over which I was destined to climb my toil- 
some way. Every hill had its peculiar interest, and 
each, according to the time of the day or the state ol 
the atmosphere, presented a picture so mutable— or 
bright or gloomy, or near or distant— valleys laughing 
in sunshine, or shrouded in dark and undefined masses 
of shade ; and so deceptive, so variable were the dis- 
tances and capabilities of prospect, tliat In the morning 
you could see a hare bounding along on the ranges of 
those hills, that, at noonday, were lost in the gray 
indistinctness of distant vision. Then the glen itself, 
unlike other glens and valleys that interpose between 
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ranges of mountains, was not flat, or soft, or smooth — 
no meadow, no morass, no bog — but tbe most appa- 
rently-tumultuouB, yet actually regular, congeries of 
rocks that ever was seen. Suppose yon the Bay 
of Biscay in a hurricane, from the west — suppose you 
the tremendous swell, when the top-gallant mast of 
a ship would be hid within the trough of its waves — 
and now suppose that by some Almighty flat all this 
vexed ocean was arrested in an instant, and there fixed 
i as a specimen of God's wonders in the deep. Such 
you may suppose GlcngariiF. It appears as if the stra- 
tifications of the rock were forced up by some uniform 
power from the central abyss, and there left to stand at 
a certain and defined angle, a solidified storm. And 
now suppose, that in every indenture, hole, crevice, 
and inflexion of those rocks, grew a yew or holly ; 
there the yew, with its yellow tinge; and here the 
arbutus, with its red stem and leaf of brighter green, 
and its rough, wild, uncontrolled growth, adorning, and 
at the same time disclosing the romantic singularity of 
the scene. I know not that ever 1 read of such a 
place, so wild and so beautiful." 

In that morning of tremendous rain we take our 
seats in a covered car, to pursue our journey towards 
Cork, by Macroom. Not one feature of the scenery to 
be descried except the river, by the side of which the 
road for some time runs. But after two hours’ travel 
we at length come to a wonder, which such a day 
as this raises into sublimity. The Pass of Keimaneigli 
has been described by Otway, as it appeared to him 
under brighter circumstances : 

** This deep and extraordinary chasm which Nature 
has excavated through these mountains, and which, 
within these last ten years has been taken advantage 
of in order to make an excellent road between 
Macroom and Bantry, is really one of the most pic- 
turesque things in Ireland. It is well worth a journey 
to see its rocks and precipices — its cliffs clothed with 
ivy, and, here and there, interspersed through the 
masses of rocks, old holly and yew-trees, and occa- 
sionally an arbutus ; and then its strange and sudden 
windings — you look back, and you cannot find out how 
you got in— before you, and you cannot imagine how 
you are to get forward. Yow mighff imagine that the 
Spirit of the Mountains had got you into his strong- 
hold, and here you were impounded by everlasting 
enchantment. Then ! the surpassing loneliness of the 
place, — 

* I never 

So deeply felt the force of solitude. 

High over-bead the eagle soared serene. 

And the gray lizard in the rocks below 
Basked in the sun.* " 

But when we were hemmed in, fo^ about a mile, by the 
mighty chasm, w^e saw neither the yew, nor the holly, 


nor the bright arbutus ; — no cliffs clothed with ivy 
looked smilingly down upon us. We saw only ^ 
double wall of rocks, down whose sides torrents were 
dashing at every step, — cataracts that hissed and 
foamed as they rushed over the steeps, whose tops wore 
one a sea of mist. This Pass of Camineagh was tlic 
scene of a strange affair in 1822, when the Rockites 
were in insurrection. As the soldiery passed through the 
defile, the “ boys," who were hidden amidst the rocks, 
suddenly loosened an enormous mass which they hud 
quietly undermined, and down it came into the glen-*- 
blocking up the defile. They were a moment too lati'. 
The soldiery had gone by ; and their plan of over- 
whelming the loyalists by superior numbers was eiftc- 
tually frustrated by their own act. The rock which 
had fallen was an impassable barrier. 

There is another route from Bantry to Cork, through 
Bandon, which is a very interesting one, and, now 
that the railway from Cork to Bandon has been o]}oi)L‘d, 
it also possesses the advantage of saving time. This 
route leads the traveller through some fine wild upland 
country, and thence down a very picturesque pass, into 
Dunmanway, a populous and thriving village, beauti- 
fully situated in an amphitheatre of hills, just at the 
foot of the heights which here form the frontier of the 
mountain district of the south-west of Ireland. From 
Dunmanway the road proceeds for several miles along 
the lovely river Bandon, whoso brown transparent 
waters wind so pleasantly among the grassy knolls. 
Spenser’s residence, Kilcoleman, was not so distant 
from this us to prevent his making acquaintance with 
the scenery, and he has celebrated 

“ Tho pleasant Bandon crowned with many a wood.” 

These woods have, however, disappeared, having fn)in 
time to time fallen beneath the stroke of the woods- 
man’s hatchet. Approaching Bandon, tlie scenery, 
which was wild and pzistoral, diversified with hills uud 
dales, assumes a more cultivated character. Then conic.; 
Castle Bernard, the residence of Lord Bandon, skirting 
which the road runs, and you get, now and then, some 
sweet pc^s of woodland scenery, through which the 
river at intervals gleams ; and so into the town. Bandon 
is situated on the river of thu same name, and occiipii!^ 
the declivities on both its sides. Its population, wiili 
the suburb of Rouiidhill, is about 9,000 ; and it returns 
one member to Parliament. It has two parish churches, 
one convent, a Scots church, and two endowed schools. 
Once at Bandon, the railway is the fate of the tourist. 
Wiuit can we ever see in railways, save flitting glances 
of beauties that should be lingered over to be rightly 
estimated? We step in, then, to the carriage, steam 
away over the lattice bridge, traverse the great Cliet- 
wynd Viaduct, stop at Inneshannon ; go oii again, 
getting a peep at Frankfield and Mount Vernon, and 
at length reach the terminus at Cerk. 
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Under tlie heading Coiir.rnnnr.'i ’vo include, <foncrally, 
tlic mountain districts Jyini' hetween Galway IJay .and 
Clow Bay — tliero beinf^ no natural demarcations — no 
peculiar physical features to mark their distinction. 
Besides, the scenery is uninterruptedly connected. The 
roads are excellent, and the tour T)f the district is 
jrenerally made at the same time, the public convey- 
ance running, via Clifden, directly to and from Galway 
and Westport. At either end of the district there are 
considerable towns, with the smaller town of (Clifden 
as a central ])oint. At those j)laces there arc com- 
fortable liotels, with j^ood postings ; .and tliere are no 
less than eight intermediate inns where post cars c.an 
also be hired, viz., at Oughterard, the Half-way House, 
the Jleccss, the Fishery or Ballinahinch Hotel, Round- 
stone, Kylemorc, Leenane, and Manm — the last an 
old-established house. 

Bianconi's well-appointed cars run daily from Gal- 
way and Westport to ClifdcMi ; and during the summer 
mouths a steamer «also plies daily along Lough Corrib 
to and from Galway and M.aum. 

From Oughterard to Clifden is thirty-two miles; 
from Clifden toWestpo-r is forty ; and from Butler’s 
Lodge to Leenane is thiriocn ; mahing in rd.l cigl ly- 
five miles of good roads, open to the tourist, through 
continuous magnificent mountain sccnerv, with, as we 
have already observed, eight in(<Tinedi,‘il(‘ comfortable 
inns, where cars can also he hired, and whc'rc lie can 
either detonr or sojourn : and these roads, which may 
ho s.aid to embrace tlie more striking parts of the 
scent ry of the district, arc wholly irrespective of those 
in ,lar-Connanght, around the coast, and along the 
glens. 

As regards the fiscal divisions of the country, th.o 
districts of Connamara, Jiir-Connanght, and Joyce 
Country, have no definite limits on the map — they are 
merely local names ; but they arc nearly, in the above 
order, respectively conterminous with the county divi- 
sions of Ballinahinch, Moyciillen, and tlio half-harony 
of Ross. Locally they .are known as the more moun- 
tainous portions of the w^estern district of the county 
of Galw.ay, and popularly as the tract of country which 
is bounded, op the south, by Galw.ay Bfi}^ on the north 
by Killary b, arbour, on the wa*st by tlie Atlantic, and 
on the cast by Loughs Corrib and IMask. 

The mountainous district ‘of Murrisk, which, for the 
convenience of the tourist, we have annexed to the above, 
extends from Xillary harbour narthw.ards to (’lew bay, 
and is also bounded on the west by the Atlantic, and 
on the east by Lough IMask. 

According to the above natural limits, the aver.age 
length of the entire district comprehending Connamara, 
Jar- Con naught, Joyce Country, and Murrisk, is thirty- 
iiine miles, and its breadth from north to south twenty- 


five miles. It contains about 07o square miles, or 
024,000 acres. 

TIic more inhabited portions, together with tlu‘ 
greater p.art of the more cultiv.atcd tracts, lie chiefly 
along the margins of the sea hays ; the interior heiiijr 
a vast tract of .almost unbroken moorland. 

According to the late Mr. Nimmo’s able report, 
which, how'ever, only refers to Connamara and Joyce 
(Jountry, “ various gre.it inlets penetr.ile the district, 
so that no part of it is distant five miles from exislin" 
navigation. There are upwards of twenty safe .umI 
capacious harbours, fit for vessels of any burthen ; 
about twenty-five navigable Likes in the interior, of a 
mile or more in length, besides hundreds smaller : the 
sc.i coast and .ill these lakes abound with fisb. Tin* 
district, with its islands, possesses no less tlian five 
hundred miles of sea shore. On Ijough Corrib it has 
about sixty miles of shore ; so that with Lough Mask. 
&c., there are perhaps ns many miles of shore of the 
sea or navig.ihle lakes, as tliere are square miles of 
.surface. 

“Although Connamara he m()untaiin>us, it is by no 
means an njiland country like Wicklow; at least three- 
fourths of the western portion of it is not one hundred 
feet .ihove the level of the sea. (]reat part of the 
sonthm-n portion rises from the shore of Galway Bay, 
in a gi'iillc sL)ping plain, to .ihout three hundred feet, 
at the upper ( (lue of whicli there are some hills about 
seven hundred feet, and thence a vast pl.iin extends to 
the ha.se of tlie Alaain-Turk, .and Benncbeola inonn- 
taiii'J, or 'I'wel ve-Pins, as the latter are generally cal'cd. 
But .loyce (h)untry, on the other hand, is an elevato ! 
tract, with flal-t()j)p(d liills of one thous.ind tlira’ 
hundred feet, to two thousand, interspersed with deep 
and narrow valleys. Gn a general view, the whoh- 
district sterns a continued tract of hog and mountain, 
the arable land not a tenth of the whole surface. 

“This district is very destitute of wood, a few scniblu 
patches only being thinly scattered Ihrotigh it. 'flu* 
country, however, possesses an extensive stool of timkrr, 
for in almost every dry knoll or cliff, the oak, birch, aiul 
hazel appear shooting in abundance, and require ouiy 
.a little care to rise into valuable forests. The orignial 
population of this district secuns to liave been 
confined to the coast; this is in a great measure 
the ease. The old churches and chapels are all on tiu’ 
shore; and the only occupation is fishing. Even no^v 
there are few people who can be considered as farmeT^ 
only. Farming and fishing, it is well known, do not 
.assort well together; and however active the natives 
appear in the latter occupation, they little incl ne{ 
to exertion in the former.” 

In an .agricultural point of view, the more intcrerlin? 
paiwu Uic the lower tracts of the great central plain, ant 
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the portions which generally skirt the shores of the 
deeply penetrating sea bays ; while, in a scenic point 
of view, the more central and elevated portions arc 
more attractive; these remarks, however, applying 
more closely to Connamara and Joyce Country than to 
Miivrisk. 

Wc have grouped Connamara with Killarney in the 
same section of “ The Land wc Live in,” for two 
reasons. In the first place, it appears to us that there 
is great hope for Ireland in the development of the 
vast resources of this district. Connaught, in the times 
of religious persecution, was assigned as the place of 
banishment for the non-conforming Catholics — a place 
which was profanely as- 
soci; lt(Ml by the intoler- 
ance of puritanism with 
that more desolate region 
to which fimaticism 
would consign all tliosc 
^\ho (lillcr in points of 
hilicf. It would accord 
well with the belter spirit 
(d our own times, if Con- 
naught were to heconui a 
place in which capital 
might find its employ- 
ment, and labour its re- 
fuge from the worst of 
tyrannies — the land 
tyranny. Ilo plnnt Con- 
naught was the ambition 


and defence against the uncivilized tribes who dwelt 
beyond its houndaiy. Tlic cost of maintaining in good 
repair the various fortifications at what were called the 
passes of the Shannon, was defrayed with pleasure ; 
hut the idea, of rendering fortifications useless, of etect- 
ing the bulwarks of tlie state in the lu'arts of the in- 
habitants by fostering their industry, by eue()\iraging 
their commerce and agriculture, and ])rr)moting their 
education, did not occur to the statesmen of that 
epoch.” 

A comfortable and commodious steamer, in connexion 
with the railway from Dublin to f Jalway, fitted up for 
passengers only, sails up and down the Shannon on 
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of a great statesman ; 
and it will he planted, — 
uliethcr by individuals 

or corporations, is little — 

mutter. Secondly, Con- 
namara is full of glorious scenery ; and now that Ire- 
land is again claiming her proper share of a laudable 
furiosity, Connamara will open her noble bays, and 
lakes, and mountains, to the gaze of the stranger. 

No one, accustomed to the associations which group 
ihomsclves around commercial and maritiiuo allairs, can 
look at the Shannon and the portion of Ireland spread 
out beyond it, without a desire to penetrate the future, 
and see what providence holds in store for this remark- 
able country. The noble river acts as a line of sepa- 
ration, extending nearly north and south, through so 
long a distance as to form a very significant boundary 
hetw'cen Connaught and thc.olher provinces. This has 
been regarded, how'cver, by tlic rulers of Ireland, in 
past tiinos, as a boundary in a sense which rve may 
hope ^ill now pass away. ” It is singularly illustra- 
tive, says Sir Robert Kane, in his • Industrial llc- 
soiirces of Ireland* — a work replete with valuable 
information, — of how little reflection was devoted to 
nsh suhject.%— of how slightly the true and only means 
n consolidating a people by giving them common habits 
nf industry’-, of sociality, and of traffic, was thought 
n out in relation to this country, that the Shannon was 
or so many generations looked upon as a useful barrier 
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alternate days from Athlonc to Killaloe, calling at 
Portunina and the intermediate places ; and by this 
means passengers are economically and comfortably 
conveyed, at the rate of from ten to thirteen miles per 
hour, as it may be, with nr against the current. The 
flat tract of country through which this great river 
slowly meanders from Alhlone to Portumna, a course 
of thirty-six niih s, is generally bleak, dreary, and 
featureless. In short, save in a fi w places, it is devoid 
of all the charms of river scenery ; broad margins of 
low ami occasionally submerged lands, generally covered 
with the co:irser grasses, accompanying the mighty 
stream tliroiigliout this portion of its course. In a few 
places, such as around the Seven Churches, Hanaghcr, 
and Portumna, &c., swelling hills, rising at some dis- 
tance from the water’s edge, tend to diversify the 
scenery, and to relieve the bleakness.* 

The counties which arc c\it off from the rest of Ire- 
land by the Shannon— ('lare, dal way, Mayo, Hoscom- 
mon, Sligo, and Leitrim — are among those whose 
misery has most frequently been brought tinder the 
notice of England and Thiglishmen during the last few 
years. A portion of Galway is that to which we are 
about to call the reader’s attention. 
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It is impossible to glance over tlic wonderful maps 
vif the Ordnance Survey of this part of Ireland, without 
a saddened feeling for the present and a hopeful one 
for the future. We say tvonderful maps ; for seldom 
has there been such another display of mapping as this 
celebrated Survey presents. Take the comity of 
Galway, for instaiiee — the one which contains the 
Connamara district. Here we find no less than 137 
large sheets devoted to this county, on a scale of six 
indies to a mile ; while the Index Map, in w'hich the 
whole county is represented in one sheet, is quite a 
triumph of minute engraving. Altliough on a scale of 
only one-tliird of an indi to a mile, tills index-map 
presents the natural and social features with astonishing 
fulness. 

One of the most striking entries on this map, both 
for its frequency and the tale w'liieh it tells, is “ Castle 
in ruins.’* Tliis entry is not met w'itli so repeatedly 
in Connamara as in the portions of Calway county 
farther to the east ; but it is to he enc«)uutered even 
in that region of rugged l)<‘aut 3 ^ Eastward of the 
tovim of Calway, howevcT, the “ Castle in ruins” meets 
the eye so frequently in tlie map that the attention is 
forcibly arrested by it. How old are thcac ruins ? 
What w’as live state of the people wdicii those castles 
■were built ? "Was English conquest or internal discord 
the cause of the ruin ? Such are the queries that 
suggest themselves to the mind. So far as the names 
are concerned, nothing can he more tlioronghly Irish 
than these ruined castles — Kilroge, Kilcoritan, Clogli- 
inoyle, Cioghballyinore, Cloancurreen, llallynamaii- 
tragh : such names tell much more of the Celt than 
of the Anglo-Norman. 

But when, leaving these relics of man's w^ork, we 
transfer our attention to the natural features of Conna- 
niara, it is difficult to imagine that such a country will 
alw'ays remain as it is — a social and coinmerdal Idank. 
What a chain of lakes ! w hat a coast line I A short 
line of about seven miles will connect the eastern 
extremity of Killery Harbour w’iili tlic w'estern extre- 
mity of Lough Mask ; and thus we have formed a 
northern boundary to Connamara, all hut seven miles 
consisting of coast-linc. Tlieii a straight line of tw'o 
miles is all of land that intervenes between the south 
of Lougli Mask and the north of Jjongli Corrib ; and 
this latter noble lake stretches southward till it pours 
its waters into the river Corrib, wbidi itsdf finds 

.an emboudm e in Galway Bay: thus is an eastern 

boundary givci to Connamara, of which all but two 
miles consis’s of water. As to the western and 
southern boundaries, they arc wdiolly formed by the 
sea. Wc may therefore say that this large district — 
measuring, perhaps, forty miles from cast to west by 
j Iw'enty-five from north to soutli — differs from an 

! island only by the occurrence of two isthmuses, of 

! seven and two miles respectively: as viewed upon 

j a map, it is a peninsula, .and .as a peninsula we 

shall treat of it. Strictly speaking, and in relation 

to the ancient divisions of Ireland, Connamara 

' •• compriacd within narrower limits than those here 


marked out ; for the peninsula contains three ancient 
divisions — Joyce’s Country in the north-east, dar- 
Connaught (or West-Connaught) in the south- 
east, and Connamara all that lies westward of those 
two divisions. In this narrower sense, Connamara 
would be pretty accurately bounded on the east by a 
lino drawm from the inner p.art of Killery Harbour to 
the inner j)art of Kilkerran Bay ; and tlic district tlius 
marked out W’ould extend from twenty to twenty-four 
miles in each direction. But the physical and indus- 
trial features of the peuinsula are independent of these 
local divisions ; and w'e shall continue to give the n.ainc 
of Connamara to all tliat lies w^cstwaird of the two noble 
lakes. These lakes, containing nearly seventy thousaiul 
aeres of water-surface, and entering into the Atlantic 
by a river which passes tlirough the county town — • 
ought to elVcct great blessings for Ireland some day 
or other. 'fhen tliere are in addition an alnuist 
incalculable number of sm.allcT lakes spread over the 
])cninsula, but more thinly in the southern Ilian tlic 
northern half. This, too, is a district where the coasf- 
line ]n*escnts such a si'vics of inlets and harbours as is 
not easily to he paralleled clsewlicre. 1’he word 
Connamara is said to iiKain “ land of hays.” Bcginniii:,^ 
at Kilb'ry Harbour, with its many coves and inlets, v.e 
])ass round a jetting ]>n)inontory and find ourselves in 
Ifidlynakill Harbour, w-hich throws out its maiiifolil 
arms into the land in various directions. Then occur 
Clagg.'in Bay, Streanistown Bay, Kingstowai Bay, 
Clifdon Bay, and Mannin Bay— all of wdiicli serrate 
the extreme western margin of the peninsula, and in 
front of wliieh are numberless small islands w'ashed by 
the Atlantic. Next, bending round south and east, we 
pass in succession the Bays of Jfiinowam, Ballyconneely, 
Oorteen, Itoundsione, (Cut, p. 293), and Cleonile,— a 
series wdiieb ends in tlu‘ deep inlet of Bcrbnigh Bay. 
'file minor bays of Ard and Mweenisb, wliieli next occur, 
are followcil by the magnificent harbour of Kilkerran, 
whose deepest inlets have distinctive n.amcs of their 
owm. Vrom Kilkerran Bay the coast jirocceds pretty 
regularly from WTst lo e.ast, ending at the town id' 
GalAvay, ai^ul forming the norllicrn side of Galway 
Bay; this line of coast is marked chiefly by the inlets 
wdiich form Cashcen Bay, Coonawilleeii Bay, Kiggaid 
Bay, (ireatman’s Bay, .and Cashla Bay, and by tlif 
island of Gorumna. 

The best information which we possess conccrnii’.j' 
Connamara, and the source whence most subscqiu iU 
Avriters have derived their principal details, is con- 
tained in the late Mr. Alexander Niinmo’s Report on 
that district. Commissioners were appointed by th- 
CroAAm, early in the present century, and soon alttr 
the Union of Ireland with Great Britain, to examine 
tlie bogs of Irel.and, Avith a view to the suggestion ot 
such plans as might facilitate their reclamation. Tl'c 
labours of the commission lasted several years, am 
did not terminate till 1814. The commissioners 
cni])loycd ten eminent engineers, and a large stall oi 
surveyors, to examine and survey the hogs ; and tl‘C 
sepnrofo ri^ orts of these engineers arc full of valuable 
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details concerning Ireland and its latent capabilities. 
They minutely surveyed, examined, and measured no 
less than 1,013,358 acres of bog land ; while there 
wore separate examinations, not professing to enter 
into so much detail, of three other districts in AVicklow, 
Krris, and Connamara ; containing together about 
387,000 acres of bog, and 355,000 acres of mountain 
peat soil. Mr. Nimmo, Mr. Lovell Edgeworth (the 
father of Maria Edgeworth), and Mr. Griflith, were 
among the most eminent of the engineers employed. 

The Connamara district — considered as including 
the whole of Galway county westward of Loughs 
Corrib and Mask — is one of the most uncultivated in 
the whole of Ireland. The quantity of arable land 
seems, at first glance, not to exceed one-twentieth of the 
whole area; but the process of reclamation will give a 
more and more favourable ratio in this respect. Where 
cultivation has made the greatest progress on tlie 
south shore of Lough Corrib, the arable or dry land is 
interspersed with extensive liaets of naked limestone 
rock of a most desolrito aspect; and it appears to he 
only after incredible labour, that a few patches of soil 
liavc been torn from the general waste. Never! he- 
li ss — as if in cneouragernent and reward for whatever 
lahoiir and capital arc bestowed on this region of 
wildness — such is the fertility of these spots, and the 
\mIuo of the pasture among the limestone, that this 
land, cv(*n including rock, produced at the time of 
Mr. Nimmo’s cxaininatioii a iviit of fiflcen shillings 
per acre, and where tolerably elear(‘d, was rented as 
high as ill any jiart of .Ireland. 

The other parts of the district are principally bare 
moors, consisting of various depths of bog, upon 
a bottom of primitive rock allbrding little soil ; but 
several strings or beds of limestone run tlirougb the 
district, and are distinguishable by the verdure and 
cultivation which have taken place in their vicinity. 

Mr. Nimmo estimated the po})ulatioii at ;3(.),()0(). 
It is now supposed that the number must have 
exceeded that limit ; but taking the estimate as he 
gave it, he states that half of the inhabitants arc in 
Connamara proper, one-third in Jar-(-lonnaught, and 
onc-sixlh ill Joyce’s Country; that nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of Connamara proper arc settled along the 
sea-shore ; that in J;ir-Con naught the inhabitants 
reside either on the sea coast, or on the northern slope 
of the hills next to the limestone country ; and tliat 
the upland part of Joyce’s Country is quite uninha- 
bited. Ikit in these details, and in the statement of 
total rentals, the lapse of nearly forty years has in all 
probability introduced wide diftcrcnces. 

llefore any reclamation of bog land commenced, 57 
per cent, of the whole area of Connamara consisted of 
mountain and upland pasture, 34 per cent, of bog, 
7 per cent, of arable land, and 2 per cent, of liincstoiic- 
tock. A formidable picture this, with only one acre 
in fourteen deserving the name of ar.ahle land ! Yet 
Mr, Nimmo tvas impressed with the conviction that 
there are certain facilities about and around Connamara 
^hich might render the improvement and cultivation 


of the district more hopeful than in many other waste 
lands of the kingdom. These facilities presented them- 
selves to his mind under the forms of climate, aspect, 
coast-line, and geological formation. 

First for the climate. It is decidedly mild. Snow 
is little known even in the hardest winters. The cattle 
are never housed ; for the mountains in tlie north, and 
the great variety of surface, afford considerable shelter. 

The least favourable features are wet summers and 
strong west winds. 

Next for the aspect. Although Connamara may he 
deemed in some sense mountainous, it is not an upland 
country like Wickloiv. At least three-fourths of Con- 
namara proper is lower than 100 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and this low level must have an undoubted 
influence on the prospective vegetable fertility of the 
district. Jar-Connaught rises from the shore of Gal- 
way Jkiy, in a gently sloping plain, to about 300 feet, 
at the upper edge of which there are some liills of about 
700 feet, and beyond them a low limestone country 
extends to tlic edge of Lough Corrib. Joyce’s Country 
is, in every respect, more mountainous and wild. 

In respect to sea-coast, nothing can well (size being 
considered) he more magnificent than this peninsula. 
After reading Mr. Nimmo’s remarks thereon, a reader 
must lack ho])e indeed who cannot look forwanl to a 
(lay of prosperity for the district — far-dhUant, perhaps, 
but not the less certain and cheering. “ 'The district 
is nearly surrounded hy the sea on the south and 
west, and by the great lakes Alask and Corrib on the 
east — the latUr navigable into the town of Galway, 
and could easily be made so to the sea. Various 
great inlets penetrate Iho district, so that no part of 
it is distant four miles from existing navigation. 
There arc upwards of twcnlg safe and capacious 
harbours, fit for vessels of any burden ; about twenty- 
live navigable lakes in the interior, of a mile or more 
in length, besides Jiundreds smaller. The sea-coast 
and all these lakes abound in fish. The district, with 
its islands, possesses no less than 400 miles of sea- 
sliorc. Oil Lough Corrib it has fifty miles of shore ; 
so that with I.ough Mask, ^c,, there are, perhaps, as 
tuang miles of shore of the sea or navigable lakes as 
there arc square miles of surface,*' 

III respect to the geological features, there are exten- 
sive bands of calcareous sand round the coast in almost 
every bay ; there are numerous beds of available lime- 
stone adjacent to almost all of the navigable lakes; 
and there is l)Og-j)cat which will furnish an inexhaus- 
tible supply of fuel. 

Taking in eonj unction the above four groups of i 
eircuinstanccs or conditions, Mr. Nimmo remarks : — 

“ On the whole, it appears to me that the improve- 
ment of this district, so far from being difficult or 
hopeless, is a thing highly feasible ; and if vigorously 
but steadily pursued, is likely to meet with fewer 
obstructions and greater ultimate success than, per- 
haps, in any other part of Ireland.*' 

Jn respect to the fitness for agricultural purposes, 

Mr. Nimmo arranges the peninsula into four parts — i 
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tho Limestone Field, the Granite ^loor, the Middle 
Division, and the Northern Division. Tho Limestone- 
Field lies principally between the town ol’ Galway and 
Lough Corrib, and along part of the western shore of 
the lough. It is a triangular nook, forming the w’estern 
edge of the great limestone-field of Ireland. Much of 
this limestone-rock is hare; but on its edges are 
many very fertile spots ; tlie hollows are mostly filled 
with bog. Ollier patches of limestone ;irc interspersed 
with other rocks in various parts of the peninsula. 
The Granite Moor forms the southern part of the 
peninsula; it contains no limestone, but is partially 
covered with hog of various depths. There is a large 
supply of shell or coral-sand in the bays on tho coast, 
which might easily he applied to the manuring of this 
moor ; and there is ahundance of red sia-wced, etjually 
applicable to such a piirjiose. The NorLhern Division 
eontains no liineslone or calcareous matter ; but it is 
so deeply indented by Loughs Corrib and Mask, that 
no part of it is distant more than three miles from 
some spot wliither lime may be brought by water-car- 
riage. The great drawback to this division, at the time 
of Mr. Nimmo’s examination, was, that there w'as nei- 
ther a single road fit fur a wheel-eariiage, nor a single 
bridge over a stream or inlet, in the wliole of lliis 
portion of the peninsula. The Middle Division, the 
last of the four portions into whieh Mr. Nimmo divided j 
the peninsula in respect to agricultural c.ipabilities, 
contains numerous veins or beds of liineslone, so 
situated that almost every farm within that tract has 
either limestone upon it, or within half a mile of it. 
Many of these lime-rocks are also situated on long and 
deep lakes — a cireumstamc wliich gives a facility of 
transport that may at some future time become of tlie 
greatest imjiortance. 

The industrial jirocesses which were carried on in 
(h)nnamara at the date of Mr. Nimmo’s e.xainiiialion, 
are interesting to nolo, because they mark the t;irly 
stages of a course of labour wliicli may, perha])s, 
lead to prosj)erous results in future years. One em- 
ployment was tliat of cutting sea-weed for manure, 
or collecting that which is at every tide cast ashon*. 
Two or three boat-loads of sea-weed, of about six 
Ions each, were usually applied as manure over an 
acre of potato ground. The weed was usually sold 
at half-a-guinea a ton. The rotation ado[)ted at the 
fill ms at that period was frcquenlly as follows; — one 
year of potatoes raised on sea-w<’ed ; one year of oats 
or barley; four or five years of natural meadow; and 
then potalo(?s manured with sca-wced, as before. 

Among those things which have to some extent 
checked the productive labours of Connamara is the 
decline in the use of kelp. Since the wonderful pro- 
gress of rheniistry, which has led to the manufacture 
of soda from common salt, the obtaining of the same 
alkali from kelp has been almost discontinued ; because 
tlio lowest price w'liicli would keep the poor helpers 
from starvation is still higher than that at which soda 
can now he purchased. Kelp used to be made by 
burning sca-wced, and soda by purifying the kelp. 


Experience, however, iias shown that it is more pnj. 
fi tabic to employ sea- weed as manure for the improve- 
ment of the wastes, than to manufacture kelp, even ut 
remunerating prices. 

The hopeful anticipations of Mr. Nimmo with respect 
to the harbour and water-power of Connamara have 
already been touched upon ; and wc find that he was 
not less hopeful with respect to its hogs : — 

1 “ I am perfectly convinced,’* says he, “from all 

that I have seen, that any species of bog is by tillage 
I and manure capable of being converted into a soil fit 
for the support of plants of every description ; and 
with due management, perhaps tlie most fertile that 
can bo submitted to the operations of the farmer. 
Green crops, such as rape, cabbages, and turnips, may 
be raised with the greatest success on firm bog, with 
no other manure tlian the ashes of the same soil. 
Permanent meadows may be formed on bog, more pro- 
ductive tliaii on any other soil. Timber may be raised, 
especially firs, larch, spruce, and all the aqiiutics, on 
deep bog; and the plantations are fenced at link* 
expense. With a due application of manure, evi ry 
deseription of wliito crops may be raised upon hog; 
ami I know no soil from which the}^ can be extracted 
without it. There is this advantage in the cultivation 
of bog, that any species of soil will act as a manure 
to it : even the siliceous sand of Jlcnvill liaving that 
ellect ; but this admixture of foreign soil, tlioiigli 
highly beneficial, is not essential to the iniproveinciii 
of bog ; fiillovving and manure, such as dung or lime, 
will eonviTt the hog-stulf itself into a soil, and extract 
large crops from it; so that there is nothing desperate 
in the cultivation of bi>g upon a basis of ruck.” 

Those travellers — few and lar betwetm — who liavc 
visited C’oniiumara since tlie date ol‘ iMr, Nimnio’s 
examinalioii, are invariably blruck either with the 
latent capabilities not yet developed, or with the line 
scenery wliich jiortions of tho peninsula exliibit. Sir 
llohert Kane, in the woik before (juoted, passes in 
review the sources of power which are ])re^ented by 
the rivers ami lakes of that country, Wlien ho eoim's 
to speak of that jirovinee v. Iiicdi contains the district ol 
Connamara, he says; — “ 'i’lie province of Connaugljt 
is that which deserves most attention in relation to it.-i 
navigable lakes. Its soil is not inferior to that of 
rest of Ireland; some of the sweetest pastures and mo?.t 
productive lands are. found within its limits. Its 
coasts abound with fish ; its mountains are ricli iti 
ores ; its people are willing to w'ork, and travel 
hundreds of miles seeking for work, even at a rale 
which only allows them to sustain existence. Vet 
that province is the reproach of Ireland and the by- 
word of Great Britain. Its population is relieved by 
charitable subscription from recurrent famines. Little 
more than one-half of its area has been made avaiJablc 
for cultivation ; and it is hut a few years since its 
interior was first rendered accessible to industry by the 
formation of proper roads.” 

Mr. Inglis, whose ‘Tour through Ireland* about 
fifteen years ago, w^as a means of bringing nnniy 
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i)i; lulli-s of that country before the notice of ]^n,^lisU 
I'caflcis, shared in the general opinion of the eapabi- 
lilies of tlie Connaniara district. “ At M lain/* ho 
says, “ one is forei])ly struck with the advantagcfs 
which would be o])ened up to tliis district by the 
i;xtension of the navigation of I.oiigh Corrib to the 
sea. Fine slopes of rcclaiinablo land border the dei*p 
stream that, at the distance of half a iiiilo, (lows into 
Lough Corrib; and the same boats that would carry 
to market the produce of the cultivated land, would 
bring from the bay of Galway sand, sea-weed, and 
lime to be laid upon the yet unimproved uastes.” The 
same thought seems to have repeat(*dly occurred to 
the mind of Mr. Inglis, during his journey through 
Connamara. “It was impossible,” be says, while 
progressing on foot from Maam to Ciifden, “ to cast 
the eye over the vast inclined ])lains of bog-land, 
skirted by fine water levels, which seemed to invite 
draining, without feeling a conviction of the immense 
capabilities of this part of Ireland ; and seeing, in 
prospective, these vast tracts bearing abundant pro- 
duce, and the chain of loughs carrying that produce — 
on the one side to Longh Corrib and Galway Bay ; 
and on the other to Birterbuy Bay, or one of the other 
bays which lie to the westward.” Again, the following 
remarks suggest irresistibly the future which must be 
destined for this remarkable peninsula. “There is 
perhaps no • .art of Ireland so well adapted fur expe- 
rimenting on waste lands and reclaimable bogs as 
Connamara, No part of Connamara is more than six 


miles from some sea-hay, or lake biiving cominunica- 
tion with the sea. If tlu‘rc were good roads in all 
directions, tbi.s li'iigth of laml-carriage would not be 
great; but even this distance would be much dimi- 
iii.shed by improving and coiirn'cting the iiavigaliuii of 
the chains of lakes Avhich extend throU'?;li every part of 
C’i)nnainara.” 

Besides the industrial assoeiations connected with 
this di^tricl, there are many scenes of gri'al beauty. 
The Killery, lor instaiiee, is a beautiful and remark- 
able boundary to Connamara on the north. It is 
a narrow deep inlet of the bca, extending far up 
into tlie country, and hounded on both sides through- 
out its whole extent by a range of mountains nearly 
as elevateil as any in Ireland, and of very ])ie- 
turesipie forms. The inlet i.s not above a mile 
aeros-. In several si)ots the mountain boundary rises 
abruptly from the water; but there are many clefts 
and Imllows which reveal more elevated peaks beyond, 
and show tlio <‘Xteiit of the range. Those who have 
vi.sited both regions say that there is nothing in the 
lirilisU Isles which approaches so near to the character 
of the Norwegian Fiords as Killery — a deliciency of 
dark-foliaged timber being the chief drawback from the 
comparison. 

The Kev. Cmsar Otway, who published several 
works relating to the topography of the nurih-west of 
Ireland, speaks of Lough Corrib as “ a noble sheet 
of w'ater, here and there studded with islands— some 
large and fertile, others rugged rocks ; some embattlii»<l 
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with the ruins of an old fortress ; some made holy by 
the crumbling remains of a still older churcli, wliere 
some Culdcc made his desert, — a diseiple of Colinnba, 
or Furscy, or Fcehin, bis retreat. If siieh a lake as 
this were in Scotland, or indeed anywliere else in 
Kurope, it would be covered with sleain-boats and 
yachts, and there would be hotels and accommodations 
(111 its sliorcs, and a county as rich if not richer than 
Cumberland, would be opened out, and planted, and 
built on.’* 

One of the most extraordinary scenes of this extra- 
ordinary peninsula is displayed at the isthmus between 
Ijoughs Mask and Corrib. ’IMie waters of the former 
flo\v into the latter at the town of Cong ; but no river or 
stream is to be seen in the maps, and the existence 
of any communication appeals rather to the ear than 
to the eye. The flow is in great ])art subterraneous. 
The rocks have been tunnelled during the lapse of 
ages by the waters which came from hough Mask 
and some smaller lakes towards Lough Corrib. Well 
may Mr. Otway, after such a description as the follow- 
ing, claim for Ireland the attention of those who love 
wild scenes of beauty and grandeur : — Cong is cer- 
tainly a rare place ---it might be called the Irish Arabia 
Petr.'ca ; but there is this great diirerence, that our 
place of stones is also a place of livers of waters. For 
here, amongst bills of stones and valleys of stones, you 
liear the rustling round of streams through a nuiUitiide 
of holes, and gullies, and caverns; wluro waters are 
now appearing and tlun disappeariii;:, until all at oucc 
tliey hurst forth from umh'r the rock, and form a 
rapid river, rushing to ]yongh Corrib, larger Ilian I lie 
Lilfey, Jt certainly is a singular sight. 'I'o the left 
of the village you see a strong and turbulent stream 
gushing Ihrongh salmon and eel weirs, as it flows with 
all its turbulent eddies to the lake ; then you look to 
the north, south, east, and no river is seen, nothing 
hut the great gray ridges of limestone ; you look 
closer, and yon sei', tmormous springs turning at once 
some great mill-wheels with the impetuosity and fon e 
of their w'atcrs as they rise from the earth ; and ivhile 
those springs start up and boil in all directions around 
yon, as you do not know whence they ilow, so you do 
not. understand wdiither they are tending.” 

The western districts partake less of the heauliful 
than the eastern ; but even here there are scenes which 
drew forth from Mr. Inglis no small amount of admi- 
ration. After speaking of the road from lloiuidstonc 
to Clifden, which seems to be hare and desolate, he 
thus records his opinion of tin; north-western part of 
the peninsula ; — “ I do not hesitate for a moment to 
say, that the scenery in passing from Clifden to the 
Killeries and Leenane is the finest in Ireland, lii 
boldness of character lunhing in Killarney comes near 
to it ; and although the deficiency of wood (’xclndes 
the possibility of a competition with Killarney in pic- 
turesque beauty, I am certainly of opinion that the 
scenery of this part of Connamara, ineluding especially 
the Killeries, which is in Joyce’s Country, is entitled to 
rank higher than the more praised (because better 


known) scenery of Killarney. I would not be under- 
stood as saying one w'ord in disparagement of Killarney, 
which, in the combination of forms and colours, is not 
to be surpassed ; but in speaking of Killarney, I think 
I ventured to observe that no approach to subliinitv 
was to he found ; aud as, in the part of Ireland of 
which 1 am now speaking, there arc undouhtul 
approaches to the sublime, with all of the picturesque 
besides that depends upon form, 1 think these ought 
to weigh heavier in the balance than that softened 
beauty which at Killarney is created by abundance 
and variety of wood, and c()nsci(ueiit splendour of 
colouring. 1 know that a far slrong(n- impression 
was made on my mind in this journey than by any- 
thing [ saw at Killarney, lie it known, too, tli.it 
tliis is a country of lakes- lakes with as fine moiia- 
fain boundaries as are to lie found in the three 
kingdoms.” 

(’hicfly through the exertions of Mr. Nimmo, a road 
lias been made entirely round the peninsula, beginning 
at Galway, and winding suflieiently near to the sea and 
the lakes to open up those districts to the tourist and 
(what is better to the cajiitalist. There is another 
road extending across the district from south-east to 
nortli-wcst. The roail to Ikillinaliinch passes close 
by tlie sontlh rn slope of tlic rianarkahle group of 
mountains called the Twelve Fins ; and among these 
mountains is now quarried a green marble so heaiitiful, 
tl):il, it only waits to lie better known in ordiu* l(> 
a ready maikel. 'fhese Twilvc IMns form a striking 
nuelens to a striking district. 'J'hey stand in the very 
centre of (’oniiamara, and occupy an area six or seven 
miles square. It is supposinl that the name I*i/i is 
hero a corruption of the Scottish AVa or mountain ; 
hut he this as it may, the mountains, about a dozen in 
number, are placed in two opposite rows, inclining 
together at the ends so as to enclose a kind of oval 
valley. ’J’lic eliief among the mountains are Knock- 
annahiggen, Bengower, Benlettery, Derryclarc, Bcn- 
culhigh, and Benbaun ; these vary in height from 
2100 to 2000 feet; the others average about 1800 
feet. 

Mr, and Mrs. Hall, in tlieir work on * Ireland,’ 
give the details of some information wliieh they re- 
ceived concerulng the Connamara marbles, from the 
proprietors of one of the marble works in Galway 
town. The quarries in qu(\stion are situated on the 
.shores of Lough Corrib ; and they w'ere discovered 
in the follow ing way : — An Knglishman w'as exploring 
the country for minerals, useful rather than ornamental, 
when he chanced to discover a stone of fiiie texture, 
which, on being polished by a mason, w'as pronounci'd 
to be marble of a fine jet colour. He was unable to 
work the (juarry for want of means ; but two brothers 
of the name of Ireland made an arrangement with Sir 
Valenti?. Blake, tlie ])roprietor of the estate on whicli 
the marble was found, to export some blocks of it to 
London. Tin’s occurred about the tiiiJo when Mr. 
Nimmo was making liis examination. The marble- 
luerchaiits soon appreciated the beauty of the material ; 
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find ever since that time the black marble of Galway 
has had numerous admirers and purchasers. The 
ontrar.ce-hall and grand staircase of the Duke of 
Hamilton’s palace near (Jlasgow, arc formed of this 
beautiful material. The riglit of quarrying is at the 
pit, sent lime leased to certain capitalists, who have 
extensive stone-working machines at Galway”. The 
iirocess^of obtaining the marble is simply as follows : — 
I'lic men lirst remove a covering of limestone, about 
twenty-live feel in Ihieknrss ; it lies in beds or layers 
from one to two feet thick, and requires blasting with 
iriifipowdi'r to ensure its removal. The black iiMihle, 
thus exposed to view, lies as fiat as a hilliard-taide, 
in siic ecssive layers varying from six to fifteen inches 
ill thickness. There are joints or lissures in the>(‘ 
la vers, which greatly facilitate the process of q’lany- 
ing ; wedges are driven into the fissures, and a few 
i)lows suflieo to separate a complete block — for the 
(li He rent layers seem to bo easily detached. Some of 
tlie blocks or slabs procured in tliis way are as large 
as twelve feet long by ten wide, 'riie blaek marble here 
spoken of is a wholly distinct maleiial from tlic green 
marble of the Twelve Pins. A visit tii the ininera- 
logieal gallery at the Ilritish Museum will enable 
IIS to see a speeimen of this hcantiful green marble, 
In the form of a table presented by Mr. I\Iaitin, of 
Galway. 

The faniily of the in (yoiniamara were for- 

merly tlie owners of a greater number of acres than any 
otlun- family in Ireland. If the resources of llie country 
wcK* I'ully developed, the eNtatc would he of enormous 
value ; hut tlie wealth, of mountain and hog is of 
a ]nospoctive clmracter. Colonel Martin, tlic repre- 
.si ntative of the family thirty or forty years ago, is said 
to liave endeavoured to put the Piince Regent out of 
coneeit with tlic famous “ long walk” of Windsor, by 
saying that the avenue which led to his hall-door was 
thirty miles in length. The pleasantry was true to 
this extent, that the wliolo distance of thirty miles 
fion: Galway' to Ballinahinch lay within the Martin 
estates, while the road from tlic one to the other stop- 
ped short of tlic mansion, beyond wliicli tIn.TO was 
little else than rugged jiaths. Ralliuahineh is the name 
of a barony, a lake, a rivulet, a village, and a demesne ; 
and the whole form the head-cpiarters of a family which 
once possessed almost regal power in this wild region : 
indeed the title of “ king of Connamara ” has been 
given almost as much in seriousness as in joke to tlu* 
representative of the family”, by the native Irish 
around. 

But this great estate, like many other great estates 
ia Ireland, lias passed from its ancient proprietors. 
The whole of the Martin estate has been sold, and is 
now principally in the posses'iion of the Law Life 
Assurance Company. “ Humanity Martin,” as the 
proprietor of ihesc vast estates was called, on account 
of his persevering exertions for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, f«» got to extend his humanity to the two- 
iegged animals of his own country ; and the squalid 
misery which his heartless neglect entailed, superinduced 


a fearful retribution on him and his family. Whatever 
regret one may feed, at the sudden reverses that have 
thus ruined an ancient family, it is impossible not to ho 
sensible of the vast social amelioration which the trunsfei 
of those estates is sure to ellect in these wild and hitherto 
most neglected districts. Indeed the cliange is in many 
places already apparent. Many ICnglish settlers have 1 
found their way into these regions, and have brought 
with them their spirit of enterprise, industry, and love 
of comfort and order. Miss Martineaii, in a recent visit 
to this district, observing upon the visible improve- 
ment, says, “ 'riiis was noticeable in the neiglihourhood 
of tlie mansion lately called the Martins* Caatle; and 
pleasant it was to see neat, white cottages upon the liill 
sides, each with its ‘ stocks’ of oats hes'uli- it.” 

Another of tlie centres of power in this district is 
Clihlen, the resideiiee of the D’Areys, one of the small 
number of proprietors of Coiinamara. C-lirdeii is almost 
at the south-west eormu* of llie district, lu 181.5 it 
consisted of one single house : it now contains several 
hundred. In the former year its site and a large 
extent of surrounding country yliddeil no revenues 
whatever to its proprietor ; it now” y ields several tliou- 
sands })er annum. In 1822 roads were comnu’uecd, 
eastward from (Jiirdeii to Ballinalilneh and Oughteraid, 
and northward to Westport ; these were the fore- 
runners of the tow n ; and an exeollent <|uay, built by 
Air. Nimmo at the inner extremity of Ardhear llarluuir, 
gave to the iiieipieiit town tie.* moans of exporting aial 
importing produce. 'The formation of this town did 
not involve any actual outlay on tlie part of Mr. 
D’Arey ; lie olfered leases of plots of ground on 
adwintageous terms, to whoever was inelineil to build; 
many availed themselves of the o|)portiniity, and the 
result has been favourable botli to lessen* ami lessees. 

This town of twenty seven years’ existence mnv boasts of 
its gothic Parish Cliiircli, its Roman ’ Catholic Chapel, 
its two public schools, its dispensary and workhouse, 
its three slrei ts of tolerable liouses, its import trade 
from Livi rpool and even from America, its trade in 
curing and exporting herrings, its grain market, its 
breweries, distilleries, and corn-mills, and its corps of 
fishermen. The bay on wliose i^horo it stands is so 
eompdelely landlocked as to coiisiitute a f.ivourite * 

rendezvous for the govenimenl cruisers. Air. D’Arcy i 

has built a beautiful easlle at Clildeii, in the midst of ! 
a scene of natural grandeur — mountain and sea coast i 
forming component jiarts — not easily surpassed in 
Ireland. Tlien? was one piece of flat unsightly hog ; 

])ut this has bei'ii drained and converted into a lawn 
in fioiiL of the castle. Clifden is in every sense a 
valiiabhi exanijile, to show' what may yet he done In 
the industrial regeneration of Connamara. 

Of .Joyce’s Country, it is doubtful whether so much 
will he marie as of Connamara proper, on account of 
the bareness of its mountains and its lesser proportion 
of sca-eoast. Its inliabitants are nearly all Joyces — 

Avho have the reputation of being the tallest and largest 
men in Ireland. “Big Jack .Joyce” was for nniny years j 
a well-known giant among a race of giants. Mr. Inglis 
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laci with a young Joyce, seventeen years of age, who 
nieusured six feet three inches --not exactly “in his 
stockings," for ho liad none. The Joyces of Joyce’s 
Country, and the Flynns of Connaniara, have for ages 
had a sort of hereditary faction-feud. Will the present 
generation sec such feuds die out ? 

The best route for the tourist from Galway is by 
Oughterand to Clifdcn, which can be accomiiUslied 
either by public conveyance, the Mail, or liianconi’s 
ear, or, better still, by hiring a vehicle. With the 
exception of an occasional glimpse at Lough Corrib, 
and one or two seats of resident gentry, and old 
castles, there is not much to interest or attract. Ap- 
proaching Oughterand the aspect of the country im- 
proves ; and while it is not less pieturescpie, it is more 
cultivated. Shortly after passing Leraonfield, the scat 
ot George O. Flahertic, Esq., W'e reach the town, 
which is extremely pretty, with some good edifices. 


Thence to Clifdeii the road mounts through a singu. 
larly wild region, and lake succeeds lake in quick 
succession, amid dreary bogs and wild marshes. At 
length “ tho half-way house” is reached, Beyond 
this is Lough Ourid, along whose northern shore the 
road W'inds, while to the right arc seen the range of 
the Mamturk Mountains. Next comes GleiidalougU, 
with Ben-y-Gow'er towering in front ; and so on 
by Ballinahinch to Clifdeu through bold mountain 
scenery. From Clifdcn to the Xillcrics, by Kyle- 
more, is a delightful drive ; and Salrue should not 
he left unvisited. Thence to Maume is as wild and 
grand as can well bo imagined. If time permits, 
by all means visit Cong ; if not, you can back to 
Oughterand. Thus an excellent notion of the phy- 
sical features of this interesting region inay be formed 
by the intelligent tourist. None others Avill gain much 
wherever they go. 



jiiK T\vLi:vii nxs, looki:sg oviiii clifden. 
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A Walk thkougii Buistol. 

l^ristol, cn bal/ov, presents features singularly similar 
to those of the metropolis. The river Avon, which 
divides it into two portions, north and south, winds 
along with undulations so corresponding to those of 
the 'riianies in its passage through London, that the 
course of one river might almost be traced as a reduced 
copy of the other. The two portions of the city bear, 
also, the same relative importance to each other. The 
richest, oldest, and most interesting part of Bristol is 
situated on the north bank of the Avon ; whilst the 
southern segment is another “ Surrey-side of the W’atcr,” 
The classes of iradesnien, and the general tone which 
pervades these I vo sections of the city present as 
marked a dillV' ncc to each other as the dwellers of 
Tooley Street and Black friars Road do to those of the 
Strand, or the loungers of Regent Street. The more 


is perhaps arrived by the Great Western Railway, which 
is situated at the extrinnity t)f Temple Street, and 
wishes to proceed to Clifton ; the line of route to which 
place will alford him a more complete view of tlie 
various features of Bristol, than perha2)s any other. 
Of the facade of the station itself, which finds accom- 
modation for the Great Western, Kxeter, and Birming- 
ham lines, can say little more than that its size is 
great, and its style Tudor. We are little aeeiistomcil 
to see originality or fitness studied in such buildings 
as these, which should, however, as much express the 
idea of the present age, as ecclesiastical architecture 
did that of the mediaeval period ; but wc know of no 
style SO little fitted to a railway-station as the Tudor. 
The TCgyptian, or the Doric, in lack of some iron style, 
which is yet to come, might be adopted as emblematical 
of strength and power ; but the J^ilizabethan, with its 
' scrolls and light tracery, its open and elegant windows, 


dormant ?>ortion of the city, if we might so term it, j and profuse embellishments, is more fitted for the 
nhich lies on ilu Somersetshire slK^re of the Avon, is j baronial hall than for the frontispiece of so stupendous 
vitafized by three long and comparatively busy tho- j a work Jis a railway, or for the resting and starting- 


roughfaren, Temple, Thomas, and Redellll'e Streets, place of the great blear-eyed fire-mouthed monster 
which converge towards the principal bridge. who devours both time and space. E^ren forgivin ; 

To give our reader the best idea in the shortest space the style tho architect has adopted, he has failed to 
of time, of Bristol, past and present, we will ramble i give us a picturesque or pleasing pile, which, with the 
him tbiongh the principal streets of the city. He [ mean* Ivn disposal, he should have done. The design 
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I.n l)nt conunoTiplaoo, and llic’ detail.s arc inliarnionious. 

(Kn^rraving.)' 

A sharp bend in the road after w(‘ leave the station, 
hrinijjs before us a full perspective of Temple Street, in all 
its poverty and picturesquencss. Tt is a street of f^alde 
ends, and we question if Queen Klizabeth, could she visit 
it in i»s present stale, would see much alteration from llie 
lime when slic passed tlirongli it three centuries ago 
Mvery here and there some larger than common Icne- 
nicnt is seen, leaning down with heavy-hanging brow 
over the street, and with a profusion of casement which 
evidences that the window-taxes were unknown when 
lirst they were glazed. Jn most of these houses, of . 
old, the clicking of the weaver’s loom might have been 
heard, plied by the broad-faced industrious Flemings. ' 
^Vheu Edward III. prohibited the oxp(n*t of wool from 
the kingdom, a number of clotb-wcavcrs from Fland(‘rs ; 
were invited over to England, and numbers of them, 
sett liner in Bristol, made Temple Street their bead- 
quarters, and commenced a manufacture which, for ’ 
many eentiiries, remained the staple product of th^ j 
t'ty. The ncerry music of the loom has long since 
^led to the pleasant valleys of Gloucestershire, and the 
less picturesque but more active north ; and squalid 
mgs now hang out to dry from rooms that once sent j 
forth the reneyvned English broadcloth. Still farther j 
back in the perspective of time, this street possessed a ■' 
history : the religious clement pervaded it before it was ! 
made busy by the handicraftsman. A little removed j 


from the street li(‘s the Temple ehureh, with its fine I 
old tow'er, one of those ])iles wliieli pnzzle one lo know 
whether it is to the builder or to tlie destroyer we owe 
most of their beautii’s. Honeycombed and stained 
by time, its old forebead looks slatcdy and beautiful, 
as it catches the evening !;nn high over the surrounding i 
Ijonses. Wliat attracts attention lo it even njore tlian 
its imposing form, is tin? manner in wliieli it li'ans. 
Temple church is the Pisan Tower of llristol : a plum- 
met dropped from its hattlemenls falls wide of its base 
three feet nine inches ; and, viewed from a distance, 
the inclination of the tower — wluch is a very high one 
— seems even greater. I'his cliiircli at one time, and ' 
the quarter surrounding it, belonged to the Knights | 
Templars, by whom it was founded in the year 1118. 

The utmost stretch of fan(?y can scarcely imagine the 
time when, instead of the groups of dirty women who 
now congregate upon tlie pavement, these soldiers of 
Christ, habited in the long white flowing robe of tbcil j 
order, bearing on the shoulder the red cross, mads 
the flints vocal “ with their measured footsteps. At 
tlie bottom of Temple Street is aiiotluu* specimen of a i 
leaning building — the ‘ Fourteen Stars Tavern,’ an old | 
'wooden structure, which overhangs the road so much, | 
that one is almost afraid to pass under it. A short j 

walk brings us to Bristol Bridge, erected in 17C2, ou ! 

the foundations of its predecessor, a very curious old 
structure, covered with houses, and bearing in tbo 
middle a ** fliire chappol,” dedicated to the blessed 
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Virgin Mnry. It was tiic very eoiinterpart of the old 
London Bridge ; and one of Clinttertoir.s finest poems 
is cointneTnoratlve of ils o])ening by the monks, in 
grand procession, in the lljirlecnth crnlnry. The pre- 
sent bridge, liandsome and wide as it is, seiirt ely suffices 
for the circulation of the life-blood of the two great 
counties which it connects ; what tlum must have been 
the confusion a hundred years ago, in the time of the 
former slnieture, when .seventeen feet was all the clear 
way between (l.e hons(*s for holli rv)ot passengers and 
carriages ! On the left of i:s, as we pass over, the river, 
like the Po(j 1, is crowded with sloops and small coast- 
ing vessels, which discharge on the (piay side, known 
here as the Back. AVe are now fairly entered upon 
the old city, and High Street, which is built upon a 
slight ascent, still preserves somewliat of its ancient 
charaetoi*. Jt is obvious, as we pass up, that the better 
class of Irad'-r.s are ebbing away fast from its neighhoiir- 
hood ; large shops an; to he seen divided into two, | 
each making a dcspi'iatc struggle for existence. The 
top of the street is the very centre of ancient Jhistol, 
and here one of the distinguishing features of the city 
becomes obvious — the multitude of its churches, and 
the thickness with which they arc planted together. 
At one time there stood a church at the corner of each 
of the four streets, wdiieh branch off at this place ; in 
the centre shot up the High Cross, and within a how- 
shot arose the spires .and tov. ers of six more sacred 
edifices ; so that the view of this part (d. the eity, from 
the hills wliieli surround It, presented to tin; spectator 
one m.ass of spires. Four of these buildings have since 
been pulled down ; but enough still nmiaiu to justify 
the expression that Bristol is “ a eity of churches.’* 
The High Cross, “ beautified” with the effigies of ciglit 
kings, benefactors (o the city, has long since been 
removed, to afford room for the increase . of traffic. 
This old Cross had often been the scene of blood. 
Thomas, Lord le Despenser, w'as bcbcad(.'d here for 
the pari he took in the rebellion against Henry IV. ; 
and it was the site of a still more tragic occur- 
rence in 11(31, when Sir Baldwin Fullord and two 
other Lancastrians wen; executed by the orders of 
I'ldward IV. The king carried Ids bloodthirstiness so 
far, .as to order a place to be got ready in the church 
of St. Kwen’s (which stood upon the site of the present 
Council lliiusc), that be might see the prisoners pass 
to where the axe awaited them. There is a pa.ssagc in 
the churchwarden’s book to the following effect : 
“ Item, for washy nge the church payven against K. 
hhlward I V^ is coining to Bristow, iiii. oh.” It w’ouhl 
b.avo been better if they bad paid this sum for washing 
bis Majesty’s batuks of such a’bloody piece of business. 

. Cbattcrton, in bi-s ‘ Bristow'c Tragedie,’ has rendered 
niperislnble this event. If w'c loiter here for .a moment, 
the interesting nature of the spot must be our excuse. 
As we have already said, four streets, running north, 
south, cast, and west, meet the view : before us lies 
Broad Street, its outline broken by picluresquc-looking 
houses, and bounded by its very old church, dedicated 
St. under which' opens one of the ancient 


gates of the city. Wine Street, with its curioii.s old 
wooden house, brought in frame from Holland, and 
set up at the comer of (he street in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and now Stuckey’s Bank ; .and .at the right Clare 
Street (High Street w'c have already spoken of), down 
which wc turn. The Council IL.use is a ch.astc build- 
iiig, possessing no peculiarities, cither good or bad, 
which criticism can take bold of. A statue of Justice 
surmounts its pediment, however, which is be.autifully 
designed, and from the cliisel of Baily, .a n.ativc of 
Bristol. The Exchange, lying upon the left hand 
a little farther down, is an extremely handsome struc- 
ture, and like most of the public works erected in this 
city in the middle of the last century, is an evidence 
that art W'as not overlooked by its w'calthy and public- 
spirited projectors. The facade is Roman, very highly 
ornamented ; and th.at portion of it which forms the 
merchant’s walk is a spacious open square, surrounded 
oil all sides by handsome arcades. There is a con- 
icicntiousncss about the manner in which every portion 
of this building is finished, which shows to great dis- 
advantage w’orks executed in these days of lath and 
plaster and compo : the business transacted here, how- 
ever, is now confined to the corn-trade. The mass of 
merchants resort to the Conunerci.al Rooms, on the 
opposite side of the road ; and sales are struck over 
the wet broad sheet of ‘ The Times,’ instead of tho 
damp fing-sloncs of the ICxchange qu.adranglc, which 
now SCI ni-: .almost deserted. At the hack of the Ex- 
change runs the chief market of the city, occupying a 
great space of ground in a v(Ty irregular manner ; the 
supply from tlic fruitful counties of Somersetshire .and 
Glouceslershire is excellent and ahund.ant. A feature 
which strikes the stranger as lie passes through is the 
singul.ar costume of the market-people. The vegetable 
stalls are mostly kept by Kingswood women — children 
of that rude race which Wesley, v/itli his meek yet in- 
domitable sjiirit, strove to evangelize — here they stand, 
handling Brohdignagian cabbages, and watering droop- 
ing radishes, in the sclfsame-fashioncd dresses in which 
their great grandmothers .attired themselves ; the hat they 
w'car is of'^hlack felt, tlic wide leaves of which are bent 
dow'u to cover the c.ars, and the shallow rounded crow.i 
is encircled with puffing of black ribbons ; under this 
head-covering peeps the plaited white cap, and the hair 
is dressed in an infinite number of small thin loops, 
which forms a fringe, as it were, across the forehead. 
The older w’omcn wear a blue great coat, confined at 
the waist by a hand, whilst two or three Ctapcs protect 
the shoulders ; the younger ones, however, have dis- 
carded this latter garment, and complete their toilet 
with a bright yellow handkerchief folded over the bosom. 
The^e is something so quaint and interesting in th^ 
dress, that when the wearer is pretty — and many of tlu* 
young Kingswood women arc eminently so — it is quit<' 
d.angcrous to attempt bargaining with them. 

Returning to Clare Street again, we jnust not omit 
to mention, as a sign of BristoBs care even in the 
middle .ages, for literature as w-ell as for commerce, 
(h''«^ tkere anciently stood, beside All Saints' church. 
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now close wpon us, the House of Kalciulcrs, which 
bolougcd to a fraternity half laic, half religious, 
founded here long before the Conquest, and whose duty 
was, to convert Jews, instruct youth, and keep the 
archives of the city. In this house, as loi^g ago as the 
middle of the fifteen tli century, lectures were delivered ; 
twice a week, and a valuable library stood open to the 1 
public r so that, as regards Bristol at least, yesterday’s ' 
Mechanics’ Institutes need not /ling ** dark ages ** so 
contemptuously iii the teeth of the past. 

** Not only we, the latest seeds of time. 

New men, that in the flying of a wlicel 
Cry down the past ; not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, liave loved the people well.** 1 
Still morechurehes as we proceed down Clare Street, ■ 

— St. Werburg’s, with the west /;jcc of its tower wasluvl ’ 
with the storms of four or five centuries into a bright and = 
most artistie tone, next arrests our altenlion. On a sunny * 
day, when the lights and shades are particiilarlj- strong, 
we question if a more picturesque combination can be 
rwTorded in any city tlian the view of the buildings 
here congregated. Looking towards the lop of the 
street, St. Werburg’s tower, with the bright sun upon 
it, stands out against the gloom in which the b'. x change . 
is buried. Then again the elegant Italian dome of All 
Saints repeats the light, and carries the eye on to where 
the old Dutch-built Bank, with its many galleries and 
r-rojecting angles, forms a complete ])icture in itself. . 

Near the bottom of Clare Street we come to wliat, 

.'db r St. Mary llcdelifV, might be considered tlie prid(» ’ 
of Bristol as regards ecclesiastio;d arebitccturc ; and' 
indeed we doubt if tbere is so fine a .specimen of what . 
is termed tlie ‘‘perpendicular” style in England r.; tlio 
low’er of St. Stp])lien’s church. It is about 125 feet in 
lieiglil ; hut the delicate tracery, which the eye folloivs 
from its base to the beautiful open-work of its pin- 
nacles, makes it look luueb biglicr, rising as it docs 
like a tall and graceful lady, above the gloomy ware- ; 
hoii:,t\s which surround it on all sides hut llu^ one on 
which it is viewed. 'I'imc has added to its ellVel Ly i 
ashing briglit and clear here and theri* the projecting 
ornaments, which show against the sable dress with which i 
the smoke has enveloped it. (bhigraving.) Thcchurcliis ; f 
much older than the tower, which was built about l-ITS, ' . V 
by John Shipw'ard, one of the many merchant princes ; 
Bristol boasted in that early time. Those sturdy' | r r 
traders were as inclined for a fight ns for traffic, if v»e | . 
are to believe a document pubii.shed some years siiice ' 
in llie Bristol Mirror, which gives an aecouut of whac ! 
the citizens call the English Chevy Chase, or the battle 
of Nibley Green, fought in the year 1470, not many' . 
miles from the city, between the followers of the fourth i i! 
lord of Berkeley and those of the first Lord do Lisle. 

At this bloody encounter both John Shipward and Philip 
^lode, another merchant, were, as (his document asserts, 
present; it is certain, how'cver, that they were pro-' 
moters of the strife ; and this v/as all the more singular, , 
as both of tJSem had bceh members of Parliament for 
the city, and had filled the office of its chief magistrate. I 
This occurrence taking place during the wars of ilic 
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roaes, it was Imslied up, and nothing came of it, if wc 
except this glorious tower, which it is said Shipward 
erected as some expiation of his oflences against ** Ood 
and the king's laws,” in aiding of this hloody battle. 

Water, again ; well may Andrew do Chesne, who 
wrote in the time of King Stephen, say of Bristol, that 
it “ seems to swim in the water, and wholly to be set 
on the river banks.” It is not the Avon we arc now 
coming to, however, but a eanal, cut in the thirteenth 
eentury to afford berthings for great ships, which before 
that time often received damage by grounding on the 
mud in the river; it was also constriieted to turn the 
course of the rromo, a small tributary to the Avon, 
which the good citizens have been at some pains to 
hide from view, as not a vcstigi’ of it is to be seen, 
ah hough it meanders through the centre of the town, 
ll is worth while pausing for a moment on the swing- 
hridge we arc passing over. To the right of us lie 
moored the pieturesqiic-looking Severn trows, built 
al'ier a fasliion that must have prevailed before the 
llood. Hanged side by side, each one, with its bright 
brown mast, inlcnscly red little flag, and black pall- 
j like tar[)aulings, covering the (largo piled high upon 
j the deck, and the bargee, who is always seen there 
stretched out at length upon bis stomach fast asleep, 
they form a picture which contrasts strangely with 
the vessels seen on tin; other side of the bridge, 
keen little clippers, with masts raking at a tremendous 
angle. Those vessels arc mostly (jiiernsey and Jers(*y 
traders, or higgevs bringing fruit from Spain and Por- 
tugal. Still further down, the great chimneys of the 
Irish steamers lean over the quay while they discharge 
their cargoes. And beyond these, towering over a 
eonfusion of AVest Indiamen, w’ith top-sails struck, the j 
light tracery of an American or a (fliinaman is painted 
against llio sky, its long pennant floatifig languidly in 
the wind. Tn showery ’weallnr, wlien the sails of the 
shijis are umdewed to dry, and slnulows run over them 
as they belly to the bn*cze, the .scene here is exceed- 
I ingly ])ieturesque ; and, to make tlie whole perfect, half 
, way down tlu* quay a great sun-dial, raided high upon 
j a pillar, flaslies intelligence from its golden face. 

At this sj)ot one of the features which tend to render 
the city so picturesque is observable, — the siuldenne.ss 
with which the hills to the north of it dip down into 
the busy mart of men. Several of the quaint old 
streets in this quarter of the town seem terminated by 
sloj)ing banks of verdure, clothed with waving trees, 
aiid terraced and dotted witli houses. 'J’he abru])tness 
with which nature meets and refreshes the eye, wearied 
with dull ranges of warehouses and dingy streets of 
brick, reminds one of similar transitions in towns of 
Switzerland or Savoy, wheye the perspectives of streets 
are terminated by wall-like mountain sides, or gigantic 
peaks. St. ^richael’s and Spring ifills arc those which, 
in the present instance, lie before us ; the former covered 
with a fringe of trees which seem almost to kiss the 
sky. As we proceed along St. Augustin's Parade, we 
note that gradually the plate glass in the window's grows 
the shop fronts more imposing, and tlic goods 


exposed more recherchS^ the people wear more the r^ir 
of loungers, and trade is evidently shaking off‘ the 
coarser look of barter. The reason is simple,- — wc are 
on the high road to Clifton, the genteel sister, who 
looks down upon hard-working Bristol with the most 
profound hauteur. 

College Green (Cut, p.30G) might be considered the 
dcbatcable land between commerce and fashion ; here all 
the characteristic features of the city might he said to 
meet. As a good overture foreshadows and suggests the 
movenmnts and melodies of an opera, so does this green 
contain within itself a miniature of Bristol. As wc stand 
in the centre, surrounded on all sides by avenues of lime- 
trees of teiidcrest green, to the left, in complete quiet and 
deep monastic gloom, lies the Cathedral, (Cut, p. 307,) 
looking much as it did five centuries ago; this side of 
the Green seems quite given U]) to the solemn si)irit of 
religion, and is the representative, together with the 
church of the Gaunts and that of St. Augustin’s flie 
less, of the spiritual life of the city. On the other hand 
is the thorouglifare which leads to Clifton ; licrc trade 
speaks in the busy throng, which forms a line of ever- 
moving life. If we turn for a inomcmt, wc perceive, 
through the entrance to the Green, the masts of ships, 
the flapping sails, and the burning reflections of tho 
setting sunlight, cast by their pitchy hulls upon tlie 
w'ater ; thus commerce (•ontrihutes to the scone. And 
not alone to the eye speaks this singular eoncentralion 
in one spot of so many diflerent features of the city, 
lie who muses with closed eyes beneath the cool 
shadow's of the limes, becomes aware of tlu; strange 
medley of sounds which pour into his ear. Mingled 
with the busy hum of num and tlu; rush of carriage 
wheels comes the lieave-yo of the .sailors, as they warp 
some sliij) to its berth, or the sw'iCt run of the cram* 
chain, as it drops the eumhrou.s ])ale into the gaping 
hold, ami above all, tlu; Te Denni in sudden sw(dls t)f' 
the organ, and voiei’s of the “singing Imys,” booming 
throiigli tlu; open doors of the e.atliedral. 

The associations c«mnected with this Green are of the 
di epest interest. Here, under a great oak, St. Angnstin 
held a conteronce with the bisho]).s of the Anglican 
churcdi ; and hero the preaching friars and juiests de- 
nounced tlic “ heresy which w'as so soon to ovcrtiini 
their faith. The cemeteries of the abbey and of tlm 
ehiircb of the Gaunts once stood hero, and the deposit 
of human remains has risen the soil several feet above 
the original level ; doubtless the trees, which for city 
trees arc luxuriant and vigorous in the extreme, owe 
much of their beauty to the fat monks, who lie so 
comfortably at their roots. The mutilated pile which 
occupies almost the entire south side of College 
Green, is nearly all that remains of the great and 
w'calthy monastery of St. Augustin, founded in the 
tw'elflh century by Robert Fitzhardinge, (said to be of 
the Royal family of Denmark,) a great merchant of 
Bristol, and first of the noble family of Berkeley, many 
succeeding rnomhers of which have enribhed it from ; 
time to time. But very little of the original buildii g j 
is now, however, to be seen, the abbey havinsf be j> 
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rpDuilt in tlie fourteenth century. At iIjc dissolution 
of tlicsc houses at the Refonnation, Rristol was erected 
into a bishopric, and this edifice tlien becaino the 
cathedral of St. Augustin. 

'Uhe outward appearance of this building is extremely 
heavy, and totally devoid of arcliitcctural beauty : the 
tower, which is low and massive, forms, perhaps, its 
best feature. The body of the chureh seems made up 
of huge buttresses, in the construction of which a great 
many ml sandstone blocks were introduced ; these 
liaving decayed and worn away, during the course of 
centuries, a scries of indentations are apparent, which 
gives it the appearance (if we might so express it) of 
being j)oek-inarked. The floor of the cathedral is several 
feet below the level of the Green ; we arc, accordingly, 
obliged to enter by a descent of steps. Tlic first feature 
which strikes the cy(j in the interior is the uniform 
I'.eight of the chancel, two side-aisles, cross-aislc, and 
the portion of the nave yet standing : this gives a feel- 
ing of unusual space, and the efiect must have been 
imignificcnt, when the other portion of the nave — which 
extended 150 feet westward — was in existence. The 
vaulting is light and elegant, and some of the bosses 
are extremely grotesque in character. The elder Lady’s 
Chapel, situated at the north side of the church, is evi- 
dently the oldest portion of the building ; and, doubt- 
hss, formed a part of the original abbey built by 
Kitzhardinge. Bristol historians seem quite uncertain 
wlum, or ill what manner, the nave was destroyed; it 
is surmised, however, that it was pulled down by some 
of Henry Vlll.’s commissioners, before it was decided 
to convert the abbey into a cathedral. The interior 
suffered much damage from the iconoclasts, during the* 
great Ttebellion ; many fine windows were destroyed, 
and several of the ancient monuments were, unforlu^ 
natcly, greatly injured, and those which have survived 
the two revolutions, religious a»id political, arc now 
slowly succuinhing under the hands of barbarous deans, 
'fhe slovenly yellow-wash brush lias l)ecn smeared over 
iiionunients as well as walls ; and cross-legged cru- 
saders, — many of whom sleep here tin ir .stony .sleep - 
mitred abbots and knights, who onec lay in all the 
sjdcndoiir of coloured and gilded armour, now alike 
repose in garments of yellow-ivash, ]uit on one over 
the other, until the original figures beneath tliem arc 
almost obscured. There is one little eliapel in which 
J)articular havoc has been committed, — the chapel of 
the Newtons, — containing several altar- tombs, the 
efligios upon some of which were entirely destroyed by 
the Puritans. The others, once so quaint with colour 
and heraldic embellishments, have now been reduced 
by the Vandals of tlic place to buff coats, and hose ( f 
the commonest ochre. Upon one of these tombs — that 
of Sir Henry Newton, who died in 1590, — then* is an 
epitaph, Avritten ivith such a fine martial tramp, that 
We cannot forbear giving it : 

“ (loiirne** Tlamptoii, Crtidoek, Newton Iasi, 

Held on the meiismv of lliat uneii nt line 
Of Ihiron’s hlooil ; full seventy ycsirs lie jjast, 

And did in peace his sacred .soul rc-sitrii. 


“ His eliuich lie loved ; lu* low,! to fi-ed \]u: poor; 

Sueh love jissures a life that dies tio more.” 

Sir Isaac Newton belonged to this family, whose 
scat, Barr’s (’onrt, was siltiali d at ll.aiiham, only a few 
miles from Bristol : it is now a barn ; tbe garden, once 
so ((uaint and beautiful, is reduced to a enininon field, 
and tbo outline of the fush-imnd is yet traceable wilbiii 
it. The only remnant of this baronial hall to bo .seen 
is the coat of arms, let into a building jiow used as a 
cowhouse. ‘ Sir transit!' 

There arc very lew monumonts of modern dat<' 
worthy of notice in this ealbodral; l)nt of marble 
mason’s grief there is a plentiful supply; indctd, tin* 
W'alls arc dotted all over with fum real urns, we.-pin •; 
Avillows, and tbo usual ])alterns kept in slock bv tbe 
statuaries, tin; effect of which mars tliat solemn rep()S(‘ 
the eye looks for in .sucli a liiiilding. Tliero is a monu- 
ment by Bailey, very beautiful in design, and a figure, 
emblematical of Faith, by Chantry, wliieli, for jiurity 
of expression, wc have randy seen ((ju.ilJed ; but, 
undoubtedly the finest piece of sculpture in the cathe- 
dral is the monument to Mrs. Drajn r— Sieriic’s Fliza 
— executed by Bacon. Two cxcpiisite female figures, 
typical of Genius and Benevolence, form the composi- 
tion ; the one bearing a living torch, tbe other, a nc:.l 
of pelicans, tbe motlicr feeding her yming ones iVum 
her own bleeding breast. The delicacy with nbieli this 
group is executed, is something marvidlous. Young 
sculptors would do well to see it, that they may b ani 
how conscientious and fastidi«)us a rorilly gn at artist 
i.s in the lini.sh of his works, 'I'here arc j-evcral monu- 
ments to diOercut iiK‘inh(‘rs of the Berke ley f.imily, and 
a very fine altar-tonil), with elligies of a full-length 
knight and lady upon it. At one time this tomb wa;; 
supposed to represent tlie founder of the fabric, I{ol)crl 
Fitzliardinge, and Eva, his wife ; but it Ims lx eii since 
.satisfactorily asccilaincd tliat it belongs to one of his 
descendants. As we pass into ilu^ cloi.ster.s, through a 
postern in the south-Wi sl corner of the ehureh, wc sti j) 
upon a grave more, interest ing tiiaii tlx)se of m.ailed 
warri(»rs, 

“ l!Upri-a)i\M in black ])urg;it()rl:d rails/' 

for it contains tlie du.st of genius. Here I'i(hvard Bird, 
the artist, lies buiii d. He came to Ibislol a painter of 
tea-trays — precious trays! wliat gentle figures now 
bend over tlu-se works of thy li.and, and .serve tlie choice 
Bohea !— executed Ix'ro many famous pictures, includ- 
ing one of tbe most pathetic and touching eompositiop.s 
ever ])niduced by artist, — * Ihe Battle of Clu'vy Cliase 
- died, and was foll«)wed to bis lonely grave in this 
.spot by four bundri'd of bis friends and admirers. No 
s]X)t eonld have been chosen iiK'ro fitted to receive lii.s 
dust. By day, tlio .suidigbl cast on the pavt ment in 
gothic Avindows of gold through tlie cloi.slcr traeiry, 
sloAvly and noiselessly moves athwart bis tomb ; whilst, 
at times, the wild Aviud sweep.s sighing through the dim 
arc.ulo, aTid tlic autumn lcav(‘.s, as tl:cy ciicle ami gambol 
round tbe uu.seen fools! cj)S of J^iasiy, pass oAer hb 
sad-iooking place of rest. 




(oi.m: 

The cloisters present a inelaiiclioly ruin ; the west 
and south sides have long since disappeared ; and for 
Borne unaccountable reason, the eastern areadc has 
lately been blocked up with freestone. 'Fhe northern 
walk is therefore all that remains, and it would pro- 
bably have shared a like fate wiili the others, but that 
the chaptcT-room oj)etis from it, by means of a very 
rare Anglo-Norman porch. The chapter- room is in a 
most perfect state of preservation, and presents a fine 
specimen of the same style of architecture. The dean 
and chapter, in restoring it, some years since, however, 
raised a wooden lluor, about five feet over the ancient 
pavement, in order to keep out the sepulchral damp- 
ness ; but much at the expense of the proportions of 
the room, and completely to the obscuration of the stone 
benches which surround it. Before leaving the cloister, 

we peep through the keyhole of a large door, we 


shall SCO llie blackened niiu of the bishop's palace, 
burnt by the mob in the llcfona riots of 1831. 1 h'‘ 

bishop now has an episcopal palace at Stapleton, a few 
miles from Bristol, as w’cll as in Gloucester; the l\\e 
sees having, within these few years, been consolichiti il. 
As w’o proceed by way of the cloisters to the Collig’’ 
Green, remnants of old Gothic work lie about ns »'n 
all sides ; and as we ])iizzleover an ancient manuscripi- 
and try to eke out those letters that time has obliteralt ii, 
so wo conjecture of the original proportions of tli.s 
monastery, by its detached and outlying fragments. 

By far the most interesting and elegant of all the 
remains of the Abbey, however, is the Anglo-NoniKia 
archway, the most perfect and beautiful specimen of 
this early style, perhaps, to be met witK in Kngland 
The intersecting arches, and the zig-zag mouldings ' 
wh’^’b ovii-mcnt it, are almost as perfect as the j 
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I tlw'y were eliisolled. There is a dwclling-lionse over 
iliis gateway in the perpendicular style, built in the 
rifieenth century ; adorned with canopied niches, in 
wliich are the statues of kings, noblemen, and abbots, 
and one of the Virgin Mary. Fresh as this old archway 
Inoks, the picture it frames is still fresher, though far 
more ancient. As we look through the opening from 
tin: Green, the distant hills and Helds meet the view, 
and [present much the same appearance as tliey did 
centuries ago ; it only requires one of the black ranous 
<’f the old abbey to saunter up, to take us back to the 
j days of king Stephen. 

ihit wc have tarried too long, wc fear, in llic neigh- 
j hourhood of these interesting remains, and our reader 
1 wishes us to p\ish on. We must not do so, however, 

! ^\ithout draw'ing attention to the chapel of the Gaunts ; 
largely endowed, if not built, by some of the early 
nicnihcrs of the BvAeley family, the knightly effigies 
j nl many of whom are here to be seen. This chapel 
now goes by the name of the Mayor’s Chapel, and i« 
has been superbly embellished of late for the use of 
tlic chief magistrate and corporation. It is entered 
j uyer the dust of one of the greatest scoundrels of \^hom 
history takes note. Captain Bcdloc, the associate of 
^itus Oates y'. the ‘ Rye House Plot* conspiracy, lies 
buried here, without a sign, or word, to denote the 
; phiee of his sepulture. 

We are now close upon the confines of Clifton : Park 


Street, handsomely and regularly built, upon a very 
steep hill, lies before us ; aiul trade, as we see by the 
shop-blinds, every here and there between the private 
houses, is gradually scaling tlie height, and making 
this once fashionable and quiet neighbourhood a busy 
thoroughfare. The stre cl is so steej>, tliat as we view 
it from College Green it appears almost perpendicular, 
up which the carriages zigzag, and the people climb, 
almost ill dcfianci? of the laws of gravitation. Arrived 
at the lop, however, with much labour, a new scene 
opens upon us; but across the air-drawn harrier which 
here divides proud independent Clifton from toiliug 
Bristol, we arc not yet inclined to step ; hy-and-hy, 
when wc do so, it must he with a prouder carriage, as 
an actor does, when lu) advances from the side scenes 
to the brilliant stage. 

Returning then to Bristol for a short while, we must 
not forget to mention, among tlie great thoroughfares, 
AVine Street, Castle Street, and Old Market Street, 
wliicli run ea.slwanl, almost in a line, and lead to tlie 
old ‘Upper Road,’ to Bath. Parallel to Wine Street 
lies one of the. most ancient, and certainly the most 
picturesque of Bristol’s’ thoroughfares — Maryde-port 
Street— one part of which is so narrow, and the houses 
so much overhang, that the sky is only visible as a 
ribbon of blue: the inhabitants can shake hands with 
each other out of their garret windows witli ease ; and 
cats make nothing of a flying visit to the tile* over 
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the way.” Every lioiiso iiere is delightful to the 
painter s eye, from the great variety of its outline : in 
many cases, the Avindows — those handsome ])rolriiding 
structures, so prevalent in (iiiecn Elizabeth’s time — 
extend the wliole breadth of tlio Iiouse, and every floor 
is BO built as to overhang tlie one below it. Here and 
there tlie arms of some aneiimt guild might bo seen 
nmtilded in the jdastcr-Avork, but well nigh obliterated 
by the annual supply of yelloAV wash they receive. It 
is quite impossible bn* two earriagea to pass each other 
in some parts of this stre(‘t ; yet Ave should fancy that 
the good people of Bristol Avould regret to sec it swept 
away, even for the convenience of having a more ser- 
viccahlo thorouglifarc. Wine Street is completely 
modernized ; hut in Peter Street avo again meet Avith 
the gables and huge AviiidoAVS of the olden time. Tie- 
hind St. Pet('r’s Chureli is the Mint, so called from its 
being the liou.se Avhere money Avas coined after the 
di sLruction of the castle, in Avhich this branch of the 
king’s service was originally carried on. It is noAv a 
hospital, and the poor-house of the city ; Bri.stol, by a 
Local Act, having the management of its oavii poor, | 
And here before thi.s firuj-looking old mansion they j 
congregate — a wret(!lu.‘d-looking crowd — tAvicc a week 
for relief; yet Avithin a few yards, among pauper’s 
graA'os, covered Avith oyster-shells and rubbish, lies one 
who in his lifetime Avas still more Avretehed — Riehanl 
SaA’age, the poet! Castle Sln'ct is built upon the site 
of the old Ca.stle, destroyed by CroniAvell in 1055. 
Scarcely a vestige rem.'iins of this famous fortress, 
A\hieli oiiee ibnued tbe military kt‘y of the Ave.^t. Wan- 
dering* along (kistle Cirec n, cuiious to see Avhat n ninants 
might yet be found of a strongliold wliich had endured 
twelve sieges, and had taken .i part in all tlie great 
rebellions and civil Avars of our history, avc Averc at- 
tracted by the songliiiig of a forgc-belloAvs, and the 
glow jiroceeding from an o])en doorway. Looking in, 
Ave beheld the red light illumining a fiuely-groim'd 
roof; and upon making inquiries, avo found Ibis 
blacksmith’s shop to be an aneiont crypt of the 
Castl(», and the only remains of llial building now in 
existence. 

A fortress stood upon tlii.s spot a.s eiirly a.s tbe time 
of the Saxons, and .served as a check to l).ini.'>h ma- 
rauders in the. neighbourhood ; but it owed its 
importance as a mighty stronghold to ITobcrt, Earl of 
(iloucester, bastard son of Henry L, Avho, foreseeing 
the impending struggles, and wishing for security 
against the tim : Avlieii bis father’s death Avould lead to 
fierce disjirgis f^r the crown, fixed upon IJrLtol, 
the head of bis barony, as a place in Avliieli to entrench 
liimself; and sc.irc'ly had lui finished rebuilding 
the Cattle, conmumeid in 1150, Avhen King Stephen 
attacked him, but nnsuecessfully., Shortly afterwards, 
liOAVcvery he entered its Avails, hut as a prisoner 
instead of a triumphant concpieror ; and here he re- 
mained some time. A Avrittn* avIio describes this Castle 
in the reign of that monareb, does not give it a A’cry 
bright character : he says, “ On one part of the city, 
?.'here it is more exposed, and liable to bo besieged, a 


large castle rises high, Avith many banks, strengthenr 1 
Avith a Avail, bulwarks, toAver, and other eontrivancc.s to 
prevent the approach of besiegers ; in Avliieh they gt*l 
together such a number of vassals, both horse and foot, 
— or rather, I might say, of robbers and freebooters — 
that they appear not only great and terrible to Uil* 
lookers-on, but truly horrible ; and it is scarce to bi> 
credited ; for collecting out of (lifferent counties and 
regions, there is so much the more numerous and frci r 
conflux of them, the more easier under a rich lord and 
the protection of a very strong Castle, they have leavcj 
to commit whateA^er pleases them best in this ricli 
country.** The citizens showed the estimation tlu y 
held their gallant protectors in, by building a Avail 
between tbe Castle and themselves ! In later tinu s, 
hoAVcver, it freed itself of this charge of being a iiicii' 
stronghold for freebooters. It was the last pdace Avliicli 
inadp any stand for Richard IT., when the civil Av.ir 
broke out during his absence in Ireland ; still later it i 
dungeons held John Vito, Earl of Oxford, after tlu: 
battle of Tewkesbury laid the Lancastrian banner id 
the dust. During the great Rebellion, Rristol, llu! 
second city of the empire, was naturally coveted by 
the King and the Parliamentarians, especially so by 
the latter. The Parliament,” says Prynne, ‘Miis 
Excellency, London, and tlie whole kingdom, lool<< il 
upon Rristol as the place of the greatest consequeiici; 
of any in England, next to London, as the inclropolis 
key, magazine of the west, Avhieh would be all t ndaii- 
gered, and the kingdom too, by its loss.” Coloml 
Natliaiiiel Fiennes held it for the Commons early in llu' 
stru5(glc, hut it was carried by Rupert in UM5, at wlilcli 
time King C’harles and hi.s two sons entered it in all 
the pomp of military triumph : it Avas not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the Parliamentarians Avoiild haw, 
alloAV such a strong place as Bristol to remain in tlifi 
hands of the Royalists. Fairfax and Crorinvell marcbul 
against it tAvo years later, Avith a powerful army ; aiul 
a.s tliey AA'cre not the men to go away again, It'aving 
their work undone, Princi' llnperl, after .sustaining a 
sharp assault, thought it advis.dne to give the city and 
Castle up 1() them ; and with Bristol fell the chief hope 
of despotic power in England. 

AVe have given a cut of Steep Street. (Cut, p. 510.) 
It Avas by means of this pirecipitous defile that t!.'- 
Parliamentary forces entered the city ; and the peopl * 

I within their houses keeping up a bloody fire from their 
! Avindows as they passed, the troopers grew .so exas- 
])erated that they mitered, and put every one tlay 
found in them to the swaird. CroniAvell Avisely ordert*! 
the Castle to bo levelled Avitli the ground immediately 
it came into his possession ; and Avith its ATneral)!*: 
j loAAn'rs the military history of Bristol might be said to 
liave ended. The Castle moat still remains, and shows 
the extent of ground it once occupied ; and this stag- 
nant Avater-girdle, of old designed to keep out assault, 
has now in its turn become as.saulter ; taiid from year 
to year slays more Avith its pestiferous breath than cvaT 
did tlie culverins, crossboAvs, and cannon of the Castle. 

I Wl.y j.ot the Bristol people complete the \vork 
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which Cromwell commenced, ami fill up this foul and 
stinting ditch. 

Till: Manutactories, r/ie., oi^ Bjiistoi.. 

St. Philip’s and Temple Pleads, two districts which 
lie to the cast of tljc city, and on either side of the 
river, 'are almost entirely nivcii up to manufactories, 
iiiul there is perhaps no place in l'hnj;l:iiul which con- 
tains such a variety of them in so small a space. St. 
Philip’s espeeially is 

“ \ huddled mass of brick and stones. 

And working shops, and fnniuce tires.” 

As uc pass along, one moment a huge glass-house 
cone attraets our notice, the fierce glow of the great 
I flics which we see through the open door making blaek 
silhomiles of the busy workmen wlio stand before it; 
the next brings ns to where the din of hammers pro- 
claims an iron-foundry ; then again ’tis some distillery, 
or a pottery, or alkali works. .And here, indeed, as 
one of Bristol’s native poets has said, 

“ Tall belching chimneys rise in vain, 

"i’o mock the poor deluded t(»wii ; 

Pouring n poistmoiis viipour-rain, 

Their heavy vomit, down.” 

Glass may he considered a staple manufacture ; this 
city lias been the scat of the trade for many centuries: 
immense quantities of bottles are made here, and the 
flint glass of llristol is famed throughout luigland. 
Soap is al.«o a staple product of the city : as long ago as 
the thirteenth century it sold largely of this article to 
J.ondon. Tlii? locomotive factory of Messrs. Stotliard 
and .Slaiightm*, (me of llie most entensivc; in the kingdom, 
is situated in St. Philip’s, and a peep in(t) their work- 
shops shows us goodly rows of Uic.-»o gleaming inoii- 
ster:q in dllferent slalis of progrcs.s, some hut gigantic 
skeh tons, others pulling with llieir liist trial, and just 
ready to he launched upon their arrow y course. AVilhiu 
a short distance lies the Bristol cotton-works, with its 
nohlo facade and little village? of workmen’s hous(.-s 
i liistered around it. Tin's factory is - more complete 
witiiin il.^’clf, perhap.s, than any other in the kingdom ; 
it hiis atlaclied to it large bleaching-works, and a foun- 
; dry and engineering establishment, where all the looms 
j and other machinery of the works are made and ro- 

i ])aircd. Upw^ards of two thousand persons are liciv 

employed, ehiefiy in the manufacture of a coarse? kind 
of cottcjTi goods calculated for the Levant trade ; the 
whole ]dace is very pm-feet in its avrangenieiits, and tlie 
comforts of the \voik|)eopl(? are carefidly attended to. 
Jhese works are situated on a short canal running h.to 
the Avon. Still farther up the river, at Crew’s Hold 
and Keynsham, large lead and ])rass-work.s arc earri(?d 
^Jn. The inanufactnres of Bristol arc by no means 
confined to this quarter of the city, ho^vevel^ Walking 
along some the greatest tliorouglifarcs, we come now' 
nnd then up<jn huge many-storied buildings, emitting 
«t all possible parts little jets of steam : these are the 
sugar-baking houses ; Jir'stol has a name for refining 


sugar, and it commands higlu'r ])ri;?L's throughout the 
marki'ts of the world than the n finrvies of unv other 
place. About the middle of lh ‘ 1 i.^t ((.ntiiry thu.e 
eslahli.shments W'ere miicli more iiuineroiis than ;it 
pre.^eiit, and iim-umse fortunes v, eiv made by tliis 
manufacture. “A Bl•i^t^^l imgarlialii-r ” was a )ek 
character of many of the comedies of lliat das, and 
W'as generally [lut forward as the representative of 
i?Yerylhiiig tliat was rich and vulgar; it need not he 
.said with what .slight reason. I'he poor siigar-haker.s 
are now allowed to purstie their avocations unmo- 
lested, and the ealumuy has h(‘eii Iran.derred to the 
great milloerats of the north. Groups of I)o\s may 
generally be seen about tlu'se refineries, frying to get a 
” taste” out of the empty sugar casks piled in front (d’ 
them. A w'ord or twa) miglit not he h- re out (jf ]»lac(‘, 
with re.sjUTt to the shalge.^-, or drays, employed in thi.s 
and other hranehes of tr.ide in P>ri.^l(.'], as most absurd 
things have? been said about them; om* writer will 
havi‘ it that “they suller no eaits, lest, as some say, 
the shake oec tsiuned by (liem on the pavement should 
affect the Brhiol milh (^:he^•y) in ihe. vaulfs, wliieli is 
certainly had here in the greatest ])erri ction.*’ And to 
this day one of the eomiiion falaeies respecting Bristol 
is, that all its Iratlie is carried on with these sledges; 
to some extent tltis is true, Init from no eare, however, 
lest the lactuarics of the city be damaged, hut for the 
simple reason, that where heavy goi.ub-, ?aieh .as loliaeeo, 
sugar, rum, iVc,, have to be? moved fnnu plae(‘ to place, 
a low dray is much more convenieitt for the purpose of 
lifting in and out than a high-wdua-h d cart. Strangers 
W’ho visit Bristol, liowevcn*, will find just as many of 
the ordinaiy kind of vehicles as are to he mi't with 
eksewhere. In addition to the forey; nng list of manu- 
factories, w’e must not forget the many important foun- 
(leriesaud wrougl'.t-iroii works llonri dnng lu re, in which 
cliaiii cables and anelior.i (>r ll?e l.ar-, t r>;..e are made; 
manufaetiuv.s of paf».nt shot, sluot le.id, tobacco .and 
snnir, ehoeolate, eoe(ja, and floor-elolh, .ihs o-h a vast 
amount of laliour; and by the trades of bat. and pin- 
making tlu' two neighk'oui ing Ndlaga.; ot Iva.slon and 
Winti'rboni ne are in a gia al nuMsiiia* su|q)orled. The 
reason of the mannf.ieluiing acli\ily di''])layed in a 
[dae.- w'ljieh a stranger woubl imagine wholly given 
lip to eoinnu rce, is to h * found in the v.ast coal-fields 
upon whieli Ihi^lvd is built, and wliicb renders fuel, 
— till? vi'rv lile-blond of nu lal wanking, and other 
trades ivipiiring great iu'at,- ?.o plentilul and c?heap. 
These eoal-fieliis e.vtend fr*nn a point a few miles 
norlh-casl of ILkstol to tho s(Jiilh-west, and cast a dis- 
tance (;f thirty miles ; the beds an* geiuT.ally sliallow, 
hut l!ie ipialily is excellent. Unlike the pits about 
Birmingham ami in the. north, those in the iinmediab' 
neighbourhood of tlu? city, espeeially the Ashton and 
Brislington colleries, arc situ.ated in the midst ot the 
most rural and heautiful scenery ; verdure extends uj) 
to the very pit mouths, and the tireless .arm of tho 
mighty giant steam, lifting like a plaything enormous 
loads from out the bowels of the earth, continu.ally 
meets the eye as wc clear a clump of trees or the brow' 
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of some flowery liill side. In working for coals, some 
very singular geological form aliens have been found ; 
and in the quarries at Brislington, bamboo canes have 
often been turned up. How a hint of tliis kind rolls 
back the scroll of time, how the imagination is bafllod 
when it attempts to realize a period when the proud- 
looking foliage of the tropics clothed the steep ascent 
in place of lof.y elms, and when saurians of sixty feet 
in length v.cfo ih.* pet playthings of the vale. 

We must not leave the subject of Bristol industry 
without referring to the craft of ship-huilding, which 
might be cxj)ectcd to flourish here: hut it is not so; 
for some reason with winch we are unnequaintedi the 
busy hammer of the shipwright has been heard less 
and loss on the banks of the Avon, and the tall poles 
which have cradled so many noble ships now look silly 
and idle in the deserted yards. Of the two splendid Kingroad,— a splendid haven capable of holding a 
establishments, replete with the most perfect machinery thousand ships perfect security, and ten miles from 


for the construction of both wooden and iron vessels, that 
which moulded the “ Great Britain/’ and sent forth the 
finest steamer in the world, is now turned into a loco- 
motive factory ; and where once they bound swift 
rushing steam to the iron keel, broad-gauge engines 
are now in the course of construction: the other, 
the magnificent ship-yard that has turned out some 
of the best of the West India mail-boats, has either 
been silent for years, or only employed in the most 
partial manner. The heart seems gone out of the 
city, for ship-building, at least : may it only be f(»r 
a time ! 

The Port of Bristol. 

The river Avon opens into the Bristo? Channel at 
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the city. From tliis outside roadstead the largest 
ships are brought up to llristol at high tide. The 
advantages of a port, running as it d(U's into the 
very lap of Kngland, were not lost sight of by the 
Jlomans, — as one of their most important stations, 
railed Abona, was sit\iatcd upon the Avon, a few miles 
below Bristol. 

Tlie commerce of Bristol began to dcvclopc itself at an 
early period of the Saxon history, and at the time of 
the Conquest it was a flourishing port. ^Villiam of 
Malmshury, who wrote in Henry the Second’s reign, 
speaks of Bristol as full of ships from Ireland, Nor- 
way, and every part of Europe ; and by the time of 
I'klward Jll., it had attained to the dignity of being 
the second port in the kingdom. In the roll of the 
llect which attended that monarch at the siege of 
Calais, wc find that liOiulon furnished 25 shijjs and 
(152 mariners, while Bristol sent 22, with 008 mariners ; 
r.carly as many as all the other ports pul together, 
'riie activity of Bristol appears to have gone on in- 
creasing very rapidly ; for in Henry VI I. 's time we find 
that William Canynges, one of its princely merchants, 
whose name the city still cherishes, possessed, among 
many other ships of 400 and 500 tons burden, one 
‘ ].(' Mary Radclifre,* of the (Miormous burden of 000 
(ons ; an evid(?iice in itself of the vast Iraflic the place 
carried on in ancient tinujs. It is not, however, to the 
magnitude of her commerce that Bristol owes he r early 
fame alone. To the (?nterpriscs of one of her citizens, 
England stood indebted for her magnincent ])osscssions 
in the N(*w World. Tii the y(‘ar 1107, Sebastian 
Cabot, son of a Venetian, hut himself a “ Bristol man 
l)(jrn,” as he describes himself, sailed from tliis liarlxnir 
ill the ‘Mathew,’ accompanied by other ships, on a 
voyage of discovery, and in tlie course of the same year 
touclied Newfoundland, — being the first person who cvi*r 
set foot upon the mainland of America. In returning 
home he sailed along the coast as far as Florida ; and 
by virtue of this visit North America became annexed 

the English crown. This brilliant achievement forms 
the first of many associations which tlie Bristolian loves 
to dwell upon in connection with his beautiful river. 
In imagination he sees the little ‘ Mathevv ’ dropping 
down the Avon with her bold ship’s crew', fluslu d w'illi 
the anticipated triumph of reaching •oine far-distant 
land as bright as those isles wdiich Columbus had just 
discovered — he hears among the rocks and woody hills 
the echoing cheers of the ancient “ Bristow” men, liabited 
in the velvets and “bravery” of the time, as they take 
leave of the advamlurous craft about to enter strange 
seas where man never before drove his daring keel, 
and at the bend in the river which hides the city fn m 
his sight, he sees, in fancy, Sebastian himself uncover- 
ing his fine Venetian head in token of a last farewell. 
With tills Toraantic picture of an early time, the 
imaginative citizen contrasts a later and still more 
exciting scene when by these precipitous woods and 
under these mighty cliffs glided a widely different craft. 
This time *tis no quaintly carved high-sided ship bending 
under her bellying sails, and committing herself to the 
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mercy of the elements and the keeping of God, but a 
vast black hull, driving the water befoie her, and beat- 
ing up with some invisible power great foam-w’avcs at 
her sides. Not half so nobly apparelled as old Sebastian 
stands the master of this new^ adventure upou the 
quarter-deck ; but beneath the prosaic black coat beats 
as bold a heart, and under the little cap of blue a 
Iirow wdiose science would look (o that “ ancient ina- 
lincr* very much like an acquaintance w’ith the black 
art. This new ship is the ‘ Great Western,’ on her 
first voyage to New Yoik ; she is putting forth in the 
very teeth of tempest, laughing tides to scorn, and 
going to certain destruction (so said the wise men o! 
the world) ; still on she speeds, drawing behind her a 
long black line of smoke — England’s new^-found pen- 
nant — till at last she is lost behind the folding hills 
gone to cast a bridge across the sea to that land which 
the little * Mathew* had four hundred years before 
discovered. Upon no waters but those of the winding 
Avon have two such splendid adventures as these been 
written. 

Towards the Litter end of the seventeenth century 
another occurrence took place in connection with the 
port that is worthy of note. Old Hampier, the gallant 
hueeanecr, having sailed from Bristol with two' armed 
vessels, on an ('xpedition in searcdi of Spanish treasure 
shijis, auchtired olf tlie island of Juan Fernandez. Per- 
ceiving a. light on shore during the night, he fimt a 
boat to recounoiliv, which not returning, the jiiunace 
went in search ; hut soon “ eame ba(k from the shore 
with ahundauce of crayfish, and a man clothed in fjoat- 
sJiins, who looked more wild tlian tlieir first owiuns.” 
’J’his man was Alexander Selkirk — the original of 
Robinson (husoc — wlio was taken to Bristol, after 
having been on the island for four ycais and four 
months. Dampier, on his 'way, captured a Spanish 
galleon ; but the greatest treasure he took was the 
wild man in goal-skins ; for without him the w'orld 
would never have seen one of its most delightful 
tales. 

In tlie year I SO I, the w hole of the Avon was dammed 
back as far as Cumberland basin, at tlie Hot wells, and 
formed into a magnificent floating harbour, at an ex- 
pense of i!()()0,000, and a new' channel cut for the tide, 
eommencing above the city, tow'ards Bath, and termi- 
nating at Rowiiham Ferry, about a mile below it. The 
citiztms, however, committed one fatal mistake, wdien 
the new harbour was formed ; they allowed the river, 
the very ])()reh as it were of their town, to go out of 
their own hands. The Dock Company to which it was 
made over, raised the port dues so high that siiip- 
owiiers have from time to time avoided the place ; and 
many harbours possessing not half its natiirul advan- 
tages have absorbed much of the commerce that should 
rightly have found its way to Bristol. This evil has 
latterly grown so serious that the citizens have be- 
stirred themselves in the matter, and most probably 
ere this paper issues from the press tlie Bill they are 
now pushing through Parliament for the recovery of 
their river will have received the Royal aiseut. 
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Bristol he said to liavc reachccl its commercial 

culminating; point about flu; year when its gross 

receipts of customs wore £1,204,000. At that lime 
the West India trade Avas floiirisliing licre exceedingly ; 
the intercourse with Africa and America was also great ; 
and vast quantities of Spanish wool was imported into 
Bristol fortliense of the (llouccstorshire clotli manufac- 
tures. Since that period tlie port might he said to have 
stood still ; which, considering the vast increase that of 
late years has taivcii place in the population of the city, 
—at present numbering ISO, 000 souls — is as much as to 
say that it has gone hack. Tn lS-17 the gross receipts 
were £1,00 1, 7S9 ; if wo add to this sum what would 
liave been received hut for the ojU'ration of the new 
tariff, w’c shall have a total a little above that of the 
year 1828. 

This want of i)rogrcss is atlribiilahlo to many causes 
besides the injury done hy the high port charges. 'J'he 
wool trade has entirely h'ft the port, through causes 
quite irrespective of local inlluences. When Saxony 
wool came into use about thirty years ago, it found its 
natural place of imj)<)rt at London, and the Spanish 
trade gradually followed to where the ehic'f market was 
cstahlislu d. Tn many of the streets of llristol you are 
reminded of the conmu rce once carried on in this article 
by the vast vvareliousea for its recc'ptiou, now either 
closed, or turned to other ns('s ; and with the shutting 
of every warohon^c door, a eorresponding mooiing-ring 
on tho (luay-w;dl might he said to have grown red witli 
rust. The American trade has mostly flown to Idver- 
pool, to which port some ])ortion of the West India 
interest has also shifted itself. The whole of the sugar 
trade is in the hands of a few “ inerchaut princes” j)os- 
scssed of immense W(\'iltii, wlio liave banded together 
to kce]) it in tlielr «)Wii hands; and the monopoly llius 
prodiiCi'd has his.m extremely prejudicial to the eit\’. 
ddicrc are two braiiL'lics of coninicrce, hoiVcVtr, which 
have llonrishcd licre latterly — tho Afiican and the 
timber trade. The Afrlean ves^(’ls chiefly go to (he 
coast of (liiinea, ami trdiie gla':s head ; a id haidware 
for gold dust, ]i;dm-oil, and ivory. These vessels ere 
all s!nnrt*looking’ brigs, and coming in from a voyay/.* 
th(Tc is something extremely picturesque about them : 
th(? sailors, with great hroad-leaved straw hats, all with 
something in their hand An- shore — ]»arrofs, tropical 
fruits, calahashes, moi’kcys, rude wooden carvings, or 
African goats, which they have bartered with shining 
negroes for a clasp-knife or a string of beads. Th;* 
limber trade ha*^ received a great impetus from the 
raihvays. l-ristol supplies nearly all the centnd lines 
of the king.io.n witli the deals and other woods wliieh 
they consume. One part of .the Floating Harbour, 
called the Sea Banks — ^tlie widest portion of the river 
— is oceunied by timber ships, some of them upwards 
of a tliousand tons bnrLh. u ; aml‘ it is a most lively 
sight to see them discharging their great browui logs, 
which arc shot out from the ports in their bows, and 
fall dashing ami splashing in the water. A consider- 
able portion of J.hc trade of Bristol is carried on hy 
steamers. Packets leave once or twice a week for 


Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Liverpool, and for the 
ports and watering-places on the Bristol Channel, in 
most cases every day. 

The Floating Harbour of Bristol affords every facility 
for an extended commerce. No port perhaps in Eng- 
land presents such a length of quay line for the berthing 
of all kinds of craft. The Welsh Back, as it is called, 
which alone extends half a mile, is principally occupied 
by fishing- smacks and sloops trading in the Severn 
and channel, and brigs from Tridand, with corn and 
provisions. As we proceed further along, we find that 
the vessels are of a larger size ; and by the time wi^ 
reach what is termed the * Grove,* the coasters have 
disappeared, and large ships, either West or East Tndia- 
mcn, or Americans, lie ranged side by side. By thu 
number of the sheds, the size of the cranes, and the 
noble range of warehouses which here abut upon the 
wharflige-ground, we arc assured that this spot is the 
principal portion of the harbour. At Princcs-strcct 
bridge, a small wooden structure which crosses tin; 
river from the centre of the Grove, we stand in the very 
thick of the port, and a perfect forest of masts rises 
around us on every side. The river at this spot as- 
sumes a triangular form. The Sea Banks and the 
artificial cut (before spoken of) here join tlie Grove. 
Besides the line of quay-wall and wduirfage-ground, 
which in all must extemd upwards of three miles, and a 
large portion of wliicliwill admit ships of seven or eight 
hundred tons to clisehargo alongside them, there arc 
several floating graving docks and basins. (Engraving, 
page 814.) Bathurst Basin is a large pi(‘ee of water, 
eonneefed on tho (me side with tho New Cut or chan in 1 
made for the river when that poilion of it whicdi vim; 
through Bristol was eonverled into a floating harbour, 
and on the other with the Grove. Small coasters and 
barges hero find accommodation, whilst Cumberland 
Basin, situated at the extremity of the Sea Banks, oiieiei 
immediately upon the tidal Avon, and receives the large 
V(‘ssels and steamers. With such aeeominodations .as 
these, witli a port which vessels can sail from at so many 
points of the wind, and with a situation wliieh naturally 
eommands 4,he very centre of England, it is to be hoped 
that Bristol, now she is inbout to shake off tho incubn.’ 
(jf her heavy ])ort dues, will again njsumo her former 
p<)sition in the conimercial world, and no longer alhov 
her fame to be talked of as a “ thing of history.” Tliat 
her wonted fires yet linger in her breast, let the enter- 
prise which sent forth the Groat Western, and pioneered 
the nations with swift footsteps across the western 
wave, or the science which built that iron Leviathan* 
which all the fury of the Irish sea could not destroy, 
boar living and irrefragable testimony. She has plenty 
of spirit yet, and, what is quite as important, plenty ot 
capital, — perhaps too much, or at least in too few 
hands, — to give it play, and a railway system which is 
quite impregnable. To the north, to the west, and to 
the cast, she grasps with iron hands tho custom of an 
immense district ; and as long as the “ smooth Severn 
stream ** runs her old course to tha sea, her vantage 
ground cannot be out-flanked. 
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many of Uiesc natural advantages liavc been enriched her citizens to other quarters ; and it may he 
thrown away l»y the narrow spirit which rules its des- doubted whether the present moderate charges will 
tinies. High dock charges were the banc of llristol, have the ctlcct of restoring its declining trade with 
and have drawn a large portion of the trade which foreign countries. 
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Tlicre is one inconvenience connected with the port 
of Bristol; steamers can only come up the river at cer- 
tain times of the tide : to this circumstance it undoubt- 
edly owes its many other advantages being overlooked, 
when Southampton was chosen in preference to it as 
a Government Packet- station. To remedy this evil 
it is intended to make a railroad to Porlisliead, — a 
small watering-place, situated in the Channel some 
ten miles from Bristol, where a pier will he run out 
into the sea, and enable the largest transatlantic 
steamer to disembark its passengers and mails at low 
water. An Act was obtained in 18 l(j for the work, 
and some portions of it had been commenced — when the 
panic came, and hung it up on the same peg wdiich 
holds so many of the like projects, cut oil’ in their very 
bud. For one reason we rejoice at the suspension of 
this line ; it will, we trust, give a long lease to those 
noble elms w’hich form so beautiful a background to 
the entrance to Cumberland Basin, and which this 
railway threatened to destroy. 

PuriTJC Buildings and Institutions. 

Among tl;e public buildings which we have not fallen 
in with in our ramble, the Guildhall, situated in Broad 
Street, claims our first notice. (Cut.p. 300.) 1 1 has been 
erected on the site of the old one, within the last few years. 
Its style is Elizabethan ; but its design is neither ori- 
ginal nor as picturesque as it might liave been. 'J'he term 
‘Masons* Gothic* might indeed be justly applied to 
most of the modern buildings in Bristol, as very few 
of them have even a docent eilecL ; although, in many 
eases, ample opportunity has been given the architect 
of showing his genius, both by the extent and situation 
of these buildings. The entrance to the Guildhall is 
by a very long passage, extending nearly the whole 
depth and length of the interior of the building, and 
thus cutting it into two portions. At the end of this 
hall a flight of stone steps leads into the Justice Cham- 
b(T. The staircase is lighted by some stained glass 
windows of a deep amber colour, which, viewed through 
the gloom of the long hall, has a very good effect. 
I'hc room apportioned to the administration of justice 
is little better than a corner cii])boar(l, and the light 
coming in only from one side gives it a very uncom- 
fortable appearance. The leason why the old hall was 
pulled down was on account of its inconvenience; but 
wc question if the good people of Bristol have gained 
much by their new one. TJic Bankruptcy Court for 
the Bristol district is also held in this building. In 
King SiiT\*t and Princes Street there are some public 
institutions and places of amusement. The Bristol 
Library, which contains a valuable collection of hooks, 
the Merehant Venturers* and the Coopers* Hall arc 
situated in the former street, alf of which are hand- 
somely built of freestone. The Bristol Theatre is 
hidden, away bAind some old houses ; the interior 
has, however, been panegyrized by Garrick. To those 
aceuBtomed to the brilliant theatres of the metropolis 
it looks dingy enough at the present day ; but, fifty 


years ago, it was the largest and best-attended house 
out of London ;. and since that lime it has been tlie 
nursery for some of the best actors who have trodden 
the metropolitan stage. In Princes Street — once inha. 
bited by the most considerable merchants of the city-- 
stands the Old Assembly Rooms. 'The proportions of 
the interior of this building are very handsome ; but it 
is now almost entirely deserted, and serves only to show- 
how far westward fashion has ebbed. The arts and 
sciences are well represented in Bristol by the Pliilo- 
sophical Institution, — a freestone building, conspicuous 
as we go up Park Street, from its fine circular portico, 
supported by Corinthian columns. It contains a very 
extensive museum, in which there is a choice collcctiou 
of minerals, and some interesting specimens of mam- 
malia : its richest treasure, however, is the original 
marble statue of ‘ Eve at the Fountain,’ by Baily ; ihij 
best, perhaps, of English pieces of sculpture. Attaclud 
to this establishment is a Philosophical Society, a 
Reading-room, and a Th(‘atrc, in which public lecluns 
arc delivered ; and temporary accommodation has been 
found liere for a very valuable Institution, now in its 
infancy — an ‘ Art Academy,* in wdiich students draw 
from easts the nude and draped tigurcs. A large; sum 
has been bequeathed for the formation of this Aci ’lumy, 
so niiudi required in ri city which produces so many 
artists ; and it is tlie intention to lu’cet some suitable 
building for it as speedily as possible. Bristol, like 
mo.-^t large cities, lias an Atlieufleiim (situated in Clare 
Street), It w'as once a Mechanics* Institution, laii- 
guisliiiig, and nigh to die, — for it was one of tlioso 
“social lies “ wdiicli, sooner or later, as Carlyle say'-, 
must “ come to the bank of truth for payment,** Insti- 
tuted for working meji, and not proving calculated lor 
their wants, the middle classes feebly monopolized it, 
uiidc?r wdioiii it was slowdy declining, when the infiuenee 
of Genius, like the sun, revived its drooping energies. 
Tiic w'ords of Dickens and Disraeli, at similar institu- 
tions Ihroughont the country, found an edit) here, anil 
the old and elfete Mocliaiiies’ Institution suddenly llow- 
ered into the brilliant ‘ AUienaDum ;* and this hislovy 
might be ^ead for that of all the more important insti- 
tutions of the like kind throughout the couhtry.'* 

The Post-office — which forma a kind of wing to llic 
P^xchange — for such a city as Bristol, is a very confined 
building. The Custom. House, again, rebuilt upon the 
site of the ol(^ one burnt down in the riots of 1831, 
seems a very mean establishment to represent the com- 
merce of so large a port. It is situated in Queen 
Square, which is built upon a broad tongue of land, 
surrounded on three sides by the difierent quays. This 
square covers no less llian seven and a half acres d 
ground, and is ornamented by walks of fine elin-lrees, 
and a very beautiful equestrian statue of William JUm 
executed in bronze by llysbach, wliich stands in tlic 

* In the account of the Birmingham Provident Institution, 
(Birmingham, vol. i..) it should have hecnostated that tlie 
])lHiining of that institution was wholly due to Mr. Sanders : 
it w'as only in the development of the plan that others took 
part. 
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of the green. During the riots this spot was 
the scene of the most atrocious acts ; the chief fury of 
the populace being expended upon it. Beginning 
at the Mansion House, the residence of the mayor, 
tlie mob, composed chiefly of boys and very young 
men, successively fired every building (with the ex- 
ception of two, which were defended by the inhabitants) 
on the north and west sides ; and by this magnificent 
midnight illumination, a vast mass of the rioters, after 
plundering the wine-cellars of their contents, sat down 
on the grass, to an orgie from which many of them 
never arose again. In the old Custom House a most 
horrible catastrophe took place : some of the rabble 
having g.ained access to the housekeeper’s room, which 
was situated on one of the upper floors, w'cre feasting 
ihcmselves, when they discovered that the place had 
been fired l)elow by some of Ihcir companions. The 
only means of escape was through the front windows ; 
tlicse looked over the leads covering the portico of the 
building, which, through the action of the fiery element, 
was converted into a sea of molten metal. I'oreed out 
of the room, and hanging on to the sills, for a moment 
they remained suspended between two dreadful deaths ; 
then one by one they fell, with horrible cries, into the 
li(jnid lead below, where for some time they were seen 
to writhe in the most dreadful agonies. 

There are two arcades in Bristol, very clegnnlly built, 
and extending in a line upwards of (JOO feet : two gaols; 
that at Bathurst Basin, capable of receiving two liun- 
dred prisoners, and so built that the governor can 
command the whole of the prison yard.s, without leaving 
his own apartments ; and the other, which is the Glou- 
cester County Prison, situated at the east end of the 
town. There is also a general Cemetery, planted on a 
g(*ntle hill-side, at Arno’s \'ale, -within a mile of the 
city. The ground is full of cypress trees, which at 
some future date will make tliis beautifully-situated 
and tastefully laid-out buryiiig-ground a most pic- 
turesque spot. 

It Bristol cannot boast so many beautiful buildings 
(always excepting her ecclesiastical edifices, which are 
unrivalled,) as some other large cities, she at least 
stands pre-eminent in the spirit that animates her iii- 
stilutions, and in the benevolence that has founded her 
many noble charities. Turn -which way we will in our 
rambles through the city, we continually meet witli 
^ionie trim almshouse, its quadrangle planted with 
flowers, and its inmates dosing aw-ay their old age in 
security and comfort. These asylums, which in all 
number twxuUy-four, have chiefly been endowed by 
wealthy merchants of a past generation ; among them 
the latest and the most eminent name is that of Kdwar l 
Colston, whose benefactions to Bristol alone amounted 
to nearly iIG0,()00. The memory of his good deeds is 
annually kept alive in the city, by the dinners of the 
Anchor, Grateful, and Dolphin Societies, on the anni- 
versary of his death. At these banquets the good 
citizens manage to mingle politics and turtle in a most 
harmonious manner. Charity, too, is not forgotten, as 
nn some occasions upwards of X*3,000 have been sub- 


scribed at them for the use of the poor. In the breast 
of the effigy of Colston, by llysbach, in All Saints’ 
Church, where the great philanthropist lies buried, there 
is placed weekly, in accordance with a bc(iuest left for 
that purpose, a fresh nosegay, — may it bloom there 
for ever ; but it w'ill never send forth a sw'ocler 
ineense than the grateful pr.iyers of those wdiose neces- 
sities he has relieved. Of the benevolent Jnstitntions 
of Bristol, there is really no end. The Infirmary, 
which stands at the liead of them, an<I bears upon 
its front the noble motto, “ Charity universal,” w'as 
erected in 173.*), and the Bristolians boast of it as the ! 
first Institution of the kind, supported by voluntary | 
contributions, cslublisbed out of London. It Jnis ac- j 

coinmodalions for two linndnal in-palients; and npw.'irds ! 

of two thousand on an average are reeei\ed every year, j 
w'bilo assistance is given to at least six tlionsaiul out- 1 
patients gratuitously. There is another * General 
llospit.'il’ in the eity, and two ]niblic Dispensaries. I 
Dorcas and Samaritan Societies, Kmale Miscrieordias, ; 
Penitentiaries, .'ind llelhgi’S, are as plentiful as blaek- 
berries; and as though the good people of the city had 
exhausted all the ordinary methods of relief, and wislu-d 
to try their hands upon some good w'ork which all the j 
world besides bad considered hopeless, a Deaf and i 
Dumb Institution lias been established, in which poor 1 
creatures deprivial of their two most important senses ' 
are instructed with incredible pains and patience to 
re.ad and write. In Bristol there arc a vast numher of 
public schools. Tiic Free Granuuar-Sehnoi, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of College Green, is the most | 
important of them. This establislimcnt is richly en- 
dowed; and here boys residing in the city, for an 
annual payment of £(3, can obtain a first-rate clas- 
sical education, with tlie chances of sevend fellow- 
ships and exhibitions. Queen Klizabcth’s Hosjiital, a 
foundation very similar to that of Christ Church, JiOn- 
d(m, as well as the Bishop’s Gollegc, wdll be spoken of 
when w'C come to Clifton ; the bare mention of them 
here will therefore be snflicient. Colston’s Free School 
is another large and important charity, that clothes, 
boards and educates one lunidred Boys fur seven ye.'irs ; 
after which they are apprenticed, with .Cl 5 each as a 
premium to their masters. For Girls then* is a very 
handsome establishment, located in a large new build- 
ing, culled the ‘ lied Maid's School ;* the dress is 
scarlet, with .-i white tippet, and it is a very pretty 
sight to see the long line of brilliant colour this school 
makes walking in procession every Sunday to St. Mark’s 
Church. There is avast quantity of Lancaslerian, Dio- 
cesan, Infant, and inferior Charity Schools; whilst Sun- 
day Schools are innumerable. ^Ve have already spoken j 
of the number of the ancient parish churches of the | 
city ; the great increase of the vSuburhs of late years 
lias caused the erection of many more, and now they 
count no less than thirty, whilst of Dissenting Meeting- 
houses of all denominations there are thirty-seven, the 
greater number of these arc burly I'.benezers or taste- 
less Zions ; but latterly a marked improvement has 
taken place in the ideas of the Dissenters us regards 
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architecture. Highbury Chapel, situated at the top of 
St. MichaeVs Hill, belouging to the Independents, is a 
charming specimen of Gothic, plain, yet exquisitely 
picturesque in all the combinations of its parts; but 
the Iriumpli of art is at Buckingham Place, Clifton, 
where tlicro is a IMssenting cliapel, erected in the Horid 
Gothic style, so beautiful in its proportions, and so 
graceful in its details, that we should have imagined it 
from the liand of Pugin himself. There nnist be some 
dreadfully Jesuitical architect at work in Bristol, wo 
fear, who is making an adroit use of freestone and 
bricks and mortar, to sap the principles of dissent. 

The Church of St. Mary Hedclifi e. 

‘niic pry tic of Bristowc and the nestcnic lontle.” 

'Iho poetical associations connected with St. Mary 
Redcliffe Church, and the glories of its architecture, 
demand at our hand more than the cursory notice we 
have givcm to the other ecclesiastical edifices of Bristol. 
Not a Bristolian hut believes in this Church, as being 
the most perfect structure of its kind in the world ; not 
an inhabitant of its parish, that has dwelt beneath its 
shadow, or listened to the silvery melancholy of its 
chimes, hut possesses for it a mysterious sort of alfec- 
tion and love, such as no other pile in the kingdom 
perhaps commands. This feeling is not called forth 
merely by the building ; for, beautiful as it is, there 
arc many finer ones in the country — to the associations 
which arc connected with it — to tlic poetry which still 
haunts its d(’cp shadows, and plays about its time-worn 
])innacles — to the spirit of its poet, \Nhich seems yet 
to hover round it as tlie perfume lingers round a vase 
long after the rose-leaves are d(‘cayed — we must ascribe 
the deep attachment Bristolians hear to St. Mary Rcd- 
clifie Church. 

The first ecclesiastical structure erected on its site 
was built in the rt ign of Henry ITI. ; it appears, how- 
ever, to have been only an insignificant chapel. In 
1291 Simon de Burton, who was five limes mayor of 
Bristol, commenced a very Splendid edifice here, which 
was completed by William Canynges, a merchant, — the 
greater portion of which was destroyed, according to 
old documents, in Idfifi, by the falling of the spire; 
it was shortly after built, however, in its present form, 
by tile grandson of the first founder of that name, 
William Canynges, the celebrated merchant so often 
alluded to in ^ 'hatterlon’s Poems. Beautiful as is the 
present structure, its predecessor must have been even 
more so, if we may judge by the smaller north porch, 
which is evidently much older than the other portions 
of the building, and in all probability a remnant of the 
original cliurcli. Nothing can exceed the exquisite 
open-work of tin's doorway ; its character is Norman, 
but instead of the zigzag ornaments and the hard 
breadth which marked that style, no lace work could 
be more beautiful than the lattice-likc manner in which 
its arch is ornamented. Now, however, decay has 
^fortunately W'orn some portion of it away, and the 


other seems held together by the soot and dust wliidj 
cover it. The ebureb is cruciform, the tower risiivr 
from the west end to nearly 200 feet in height. Jt^ 
north side, formerly hidden by mean houses, has lately 
been thrown open, and the charming variety of outline 
which it exhibits, now strikes the eye as we cmcrg^Q 
from Redcliffe Street. The south side has been chostn 
by our artist. (Cut, p. 299.) The best view is tluit 
at the north-west corner, — where the eye catches at ilic? 
same moment the magnificent tower, the beautiful little 
porch before spoktm of, and the middle north poreh. 
The tower, wrought in a most elaborate majincr, yet 
bears a small portion of the spire, the remainder of 
which the citizens intend to restore ; and the whoK. 
height will not then be less than 300 feet. The into- 
rior, as you enter the western door directly under the 
tower, is strikingly beautiful ; the view to the 
altar extending a distance of 197 feet. The cliurdi, 
a few years since, was lighted by large brass chancle- 
liers suspended from the roof, and the view down tlu; 
centre aisle through the frame caused by tlie doorway 
was quite enchanting. The twisted arms of gleaming 
metal holding the sconces came out sliarp and distinct 
against the gloom in the distance, whilst the clustered 
pillars, rising to the embossed roof, here and llicic 
discovered themselves. All the witchery of the scene, 
however, has been ofrectiially banished by the introduc- 
tion of gas, which sheds anything but the appropriate 
“ dim religious light.’* Those who have the opportu- 
nity should visit the church on Whit-Sunday, as on 
that day the I<ord IMayor and Corporation go tliere in 
grand procession, when it is superbly decorated with 
flowers, and the middle aisle is strewn with ruslies so 
deeply that the footsteps of tlie solemn Bumble, who 
precedes his Worship to the churchwarden’s pew, eiiiinot 
be heard. The eftect of clusters of beautiful colours 
around the pillars, and i‘very “ coigne of vantage,” is 
as strange as it is hcautifiil. This rare interior, how- 
ever, has no need of foreign ornament to enhance its 
charms ; as long as its clustered pillars slioot up, and, 
fan-like, spread as they reach the richly-groined roof, 
it will bcijlie admiration of all who love the rcfiiUMneiit^’ 
of Gothic architecture. At the high altarj if they are 
not already removed, — as wms the intention some lime 
since — are three pictures, by Hogarth ; one of which— 

• The Ascension of our Saviour,* is an evidence that hi' 
possessed a deep sense of the beautiful, and at times 
a very high feeling, ’i’hcre is an angel in this picture, 
whicli for grace and beauty Correggio would havv 
admired. In another subject, ‘ The Scaling of the 
Tomb,* an incident occurs particularly Ilogarthiaii. 

A Roman soldier is securing the stone with a stick of 
common red sealing-wax ; and so literally bus the 
painter rendered it, that we read upon its side, “ wcl : 
brand en vast houd,” (burn well, and hold fast,) tlie ; 
old Dutch motto generally found on wax. There are j 
many interesting monuments in this Church ; amoii{^ 
which is that of William CanyngeSi the founder, 
and his wife Joan. Affixed to the tomb is a list of 
tbi** *»rainent merchant's ships, mentioned in anotbci 
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place as being of extraordinary toiinago considering 
the age in which he lived. Not far from the remains 
of this celebrated man is a flat stone, upon which a 
spoon and a skimmer are engraved ; this stone covers 
the grave of his cook. Here also lies interred Sir 
William Penn, a Bristol man, and one of the vice- 
admirals who assisted at the taking of Jamaica. This 
worthy was a great crony, if we might so speak, of 
old Pepys ; and we find him continually mentioned in 
his Diary. He is better known, however, as the father 
of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. Against 
the pillar, beside his tomb, the old worthy’s armour 
hangs, and rust is slowly eating it through and through, 
whilst his three pennants, too ancient and worn 

“ The old Avavc of battle to remember,” 

when the breeze comes up the aisle, are dropping shred 
by shred to pieces. 

Among the records of the Church is a catalogue 
of some of the ancient furniture; from which we take 
the following very curious items : 

“An image of God Almighty rising out of a scpul- 
cliiv, with all the ordincnco that longcth thereto,” (that 
is to say,) “a lath, made of tymbre and ironwork, 
that ’longcth thereto.” 

Item — “Thereto ’longcth heaven, made of tymbre and 
Ltaincd clothes.” 

Item — “ llclle, made of tymbre and ironwork, wilh 
devils tint mimhcr of thirteen d* 

Item — “ Pour iiyglitcs, armed, kccjting the sepulcrce 
with their weapons in tlieir hands,” (that is to say,) 

“ two spears, tw'o axes, with two bows.” 

Item — “ The Holy Gliost coming out of lievcn into 
the sepulcrce.” Amongst the yet remaining curio- 
lilies of Bedelifie Chinch is an immense rib-bono 
;ittaclu;d to a pillar under tlici Unver, said to be the rib 
i)f a Dun Cow', slain by Guy Earl of Warwick, Mr. 
Owen would perhaps pronounce it to be the rib of 
a whale. 

We must not leave the Churcli without visiting the 
one spot hallow'ed by genius, the muniment-room over 
the north porcli ; and w'hat a strange, old-world-looking 
]dacc it is. As w^c enter it a cloud of dust arises from 
the rubbly floor, and the keen wdnd wails and whistles 
through the unglazcd apertures which open on one side 
of it. On the ground are scattered some old-looking 
boxes of a most monkish character — the famous chests 
IVom which came the Poems of Rowley, according to 
I he account given by Chatterton. These chests 
originally belonged to William Canynges, and they 
were first opened in 17i27, when it w’as imagined that 
writings of great value w'erc contained in them. They 
were found to hold a vast number of papers relating 
to the Church, and others of a miscellaneous character, 
which found no favour in the eyes of the dry lawyer 
that looked over them. The Church-papers were 
removed to ^ secure place, and the others were left 
exposed. Many persons from time to time helped 
themselves to the latter ; and among the chief depreda- 
tors was the father of Chatterton, who having entry 


to the Church at all times, through the sexton, ;i relative, 
carried olf baskets* fidl at once. I»ong after the 
father’s death young Chatterton saw one of these parch- 
ments, which had been converted into a threadpaper 
by his mother ; and having questioned her as to where 
it came from, he ultimately discovered what remained 
of them, which consisted principally of Poems by \\ il- 
liam Canynges and Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of 
St. John’s Church. Such is the account given by the 
Young Poet when he attempted to palm oif his forgeries 
upon the world as genuine ancient rhymers. 

That Chatterton found many old documents in 
this very raiiniment-rooin there, can be litllc doubt, 
and it is quite within the boniuls of prohabilily that 
they provided him with many hints for his Poems ; but 
it docs seem strange, considering the modern structure 
of his verse and sound of his words through all their 
outlandish spelling, that any man at all educated should 
have been taken in by them. Yel many were ; and the 
simplicity with which they believed in the songs of Row- 
ley, was only equalled by the uneliarilablencss which 
took possession of their minds when they found them 
to be only the lays of a poor charity school-boy. Di- 
rectly their antiquity was gone, with a certain class, their 
merit departed — as though poetry was a thing to be judged 
of after the fashion of a pedigree — and the genius that 
produced them was sneered at as an unwholesome fire, 
and the “ wondrous hoy” had to endure that hitU rest 
of all hostility w’hieh emanates from a w'ell-quizzed anti- 
' quary or an outwitted quidiiune. 'i’wo generations have 
passed since poor Chatterton “ perished in his pride,” and 
the fame of the Poet has at lenghth risen clear above all 
the foul vapours and rancouring spirit of th(! llowJeyan 
controversy. Some justice was even attempted to liis 
memory, a few years ago, in the erection of a cross 
surmounted with his olligy, in the garb of the “ Charily- 
school” in which he was educated. It W'as set up 
alongside the beautiful north porcli, and its arcliitcc- 
liire, not being either ])arlicularly corrector elegant, of 
course in such a j)osition “ oderous ’’ comparisons were 
i drawn bctw'cen the two ; the citizens said “ it was like 
the old Church sprouting afresh ” — this ivas meant as 
a censure upon it ; but we certainly did not expect to 
find such a libid upon the mproduetive powers of the 
noble old building coming from the mouths of Bris- 
tolians — and finally it w\as carted away. At present 
the only memorial to (’hattertoii is to he found in the 
deserted muiiiment-rooin, wliere the old chests over 
which he has so often pondered — the old dust which 
his excited feel have so often raised, and on which 
the sun-light and the moon-light alternately rest as 
they did in his day — combine to create that lifelike 
figure in the imagination compared with which a sculp- 
tured stone is cold and dead indeed. 

The Church of St. Mary, Rcdclifie, for the last tw’o 
centuries has been going most rapidly to decay. It is 
quite painful to see how worn and mutilated the pinna- 
cles and ornaments have become. The north porch, 
full of niches, each of whieli once contained some 
sculptured saint, is now almost a ruin, and many of tho 
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windows of the fabric arc in a shamefully dilapidated 
condition. The citizens have latterly become aware of 
the stigma which lies upon them for their neglect of 
this superb building, and one or two of the windows 
and the cast end of the church have undergone a 
j thorough repair. The white appearance of the new 
I freestone at this part breaks up the general sombre tone 

I of the building ; but wc trust that, ere long, the whole 

fabric will be renewed in the same manner, and then a 
] few years, in such a smoky city as Bristol, will restore 
to it one uniform colour—not such a delicious tone, 
perliaps, as now pervades it, hut one which shall not, 
at least, derive its beauty from decay. 

I 

Clifton and the Downs. 

And now that we have shaken off the last dust of 
the old city, drawn on a pair of straw-coloured kid 
gloves and assumed a df'fjnge air, we will luddly step 
across the “ air- drawn ” barrier, wliich as we have 
before said runs along the top of Park Street, and enter 
CM i ft on. 

At our very first step two imposing-looking buildings 
meet the eye,- - the Blind Asylum and the Bishop’s 
College; the first in the early English, the second 
in the Elizabethan style. Without stopping to criticise 
tlie architecture the attention is immediately struck by 
this pile of buildings, — for the two lie so much on the 
same ground and so close together that they seem bul 
one edifice — rising as it does at the base of a gentle 
lull-side, whose heiglit is covered with trees, and nobly 
tlirown back so as to allow of a fine drive and a 
profusion of flower-beds, it is a very great ornament 
to the spot. The Blind Asylum is quite one of the 
“ Show'” Institutions of the city. The inmates employ 
themselves in weaving very beautiful baskets, and 
'every week they give a concert of sacred music in the 
cliapel, at which they show their musical science to the 
public, who are freely admitted. 

The Bishop’s College, a preparatory seminary, has 
lately been instituted. It is founded on tlio model of 
King’s (’ollcgc, London, and is capable of accommo- 
dating upwards of 200 boys. The discipline is under 
the exclusive conduct of a bead niastiT, who is subject 
(only in this respect) to the visitorial aiitljority of the 
Bishop. The education given here is V(?ry first-rate, 
and is conducted in conformity with tlic principles of the 
Church of Ivigland. A very short distance from this 
spot, proeeedij ^ ah)ng the park w'all (which might be well 
substituted hy an iron railing) brings us to a cluster of 
public buildings, which, both in situation and import- 
ance, renders the lu • dibourhood quite tlie Caltoii Hill 
of Bristol. The Victoria Rooms is admirably planted 
in the isthmus formed by the se4)aration of the roads 
leading to Clilton and Durdham Downs, ( Engraving.) 
The architecture is graceful, and it is by far the best 
Cirecian building erected in the neighbourhood. A 
fastidious critic perhaps might object to the sculpture 
and figures which fill flic lympaiium of the pediment, 

too energetic in action, and wanting in that rectilinear 


principle in which the Greeks always modelled reliefs for 
such enrichments, but tliegeiicral effect is extremely good. 
It possesses some noble apartments, — the reception rcom 
is 70 feet long by 30 broad, and the ball is 1 17 feet by 
55 feet wide. The Victoria Rooms have completely 
absorbed all the company wliicli used to frequent the 
old Assembly Rooms in the city, whose motto, Curas 
cithara toilet^ seeir.s now singularly out of place, ns 
music is scarcely ever beard within its walls to drive 
aw'ay the cares empty rooms and ground rents engender. 

If wc now turn up by Meridian Place, two ptlior 
buildings, admirably situated, lie before us. The new 
Catholic cliapel, a Grecian temple, commenced on :i 
grand scale, which will, one of these days, when the body 
to 'whom it belongs finds money enough to complete it, 
form one of the greatest ornaments to Clifton. At 
present it is roofed over in a temporary manner, .md 
presents a very ugly appearance. As w'c jirocced alon;^ 
Meridian Place, the elevation avc arc on assumes aii 
exceedingly picturesque form, and commands a fine 
view. VVe stand on a terrace situated on the top of a 
steep bill-side ; a little space of table-land (if wc might su 
term it) beneath ns forms the stranger’s burying-groiind, 
— a most poetieal spot, in whieh all those who have found 
“ the health-giving spring” of no avail, sleep undernealh 
a deep solitude and sliadow of willow trees ; and on 
Brandon Hill, whieh forms the rising ground oppos-ili*, 
stands the new Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, 'fliis 
building is recently erected in tin; Tudor style, and 
is as florid as red bricks can make it. Standing on 
the steep ascent, and approached by a fine flight of 
steps and a winding earriage-road, this public seluKd 
has a most imposing {‘fiecl, especially when seen from 
below. As we have not yet paid a visit to Brandon 
Hill, situated only a stone’s throw from us, wc will 
rand)Ic uj)on it with our reader for a few moments. 
Having gained its top, wliich rises no less than 2.)0 
feet, what a perfect view of the city, the Avon, 
Clifton Hill, and the surrounding eonntry meets the 
eye ! In our engraving we have be(*n obliged to content 
ourselves with one aspect of the scene ; but as we turn 
from sidc’to side, a complete panorama unfolds itseP’. 
Wc have often thought what a perfect public garden 
this bill, or rather little mountain, would make. Touch- 
ing the confines both of Clifton and the city, it might 
be rendered a marriage-ground of beauty between them. 
Rroperly laid (iut, its natural capabilities improved hy 
art, it w'ould afford a pleasure-spot not to be surpassed 
by any in the kingdom. Erom its conc-like form, 
ornamental water could not be well introduced ; but 
has it not the river at its base, wdiiding along a»'l 
animated all its length by’’ commerce, and dotted hy 
glancing sails ?— a far nobler prospect than even Virginia 
Water, with :dl its sw'ans. And then what a really 
poetical mind could make of it ! what statues might he 
erected licre to the great men who have toiled, and 
thought, and served in the city lying at it.« foot. Hero 
a statue of Cabot, resting on a globe, his gazo turned 
westward to where the new world first 

“ Swam within his ken 
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there miglit stand Chatterton, contemplating his much 
iovcd Redcliffe Church, that towers so grandly in the 
distance; or Southey, as ho mused in his youth, 
fired with some beautiful vision of the banks of the 
Susqu<ehannah and perfect peace. Here the citizens 
should have, as an embodyment of the spirit of “ an- 
cient Bristow,** the cfhgy of Canynges, licr great nier- 
cliant" prince and church founder; or (hdston, with 
hand open as the day, distributing charity to all. What 
a noble company of worthies Bristol might congregate 
on this hill-side, and what a lovely spot it might be 
made ! Bristol, however, is so situated in the very lap of 
the picturesque, that she seems to have no desire for a 
public garden, for Tindall’s Park, whieh we have passed 
in our way from Park Street, is by far too open and 
ficld-like in its character to he considered in that light. 

The neighbourhood of Clifton behind Meridian Place, 
to which we return, is quite Hat, and exliibits a series 
of villas, surrounded by gardens ; these have extended 
so of late years, that wo question if the visitor of a 
dozen summers back would recognize the Clifton of the 
present day. Field after field have suecossividy suc- 
ciiinbcd to bricks and mortar, till what but a few years 
ago w'as but a large village, is now a handsome pleasure 
town of 20,000 inhabitants. At the present moment, 
Landsdown Square, covering an immense area of land, 
and built in the most superb manner, is in eotirse of 
erection. There is nothing, however, about this portion 
of Clifton that other watering-places might not (‘qiial, 
and wc must reach Clifton 11 ill before the peculiar fca- 
’ tnres of the ])lace become apparent. (Fngraving.) 
Taking our stand by the church, W(^ have a fondaste 
of the beauties which disclose themselves still farther on. 
'riiere are no rocks yet ; but before us lie, low down 
in the hollow, the river, and Cumberland Basin, dotted 
with steamers and ship])ing ; and beyond, tlie valley of 
Ashton, with the swelling uplands clothed with fir- 
tree'', in its vicinity ; again, beyond all the Diindry 
Hills, rising like a vast rampart of green, and shutting 
out the view fartlier south. Row after row of houses 
are planted at our feet down the slope, appearing every 
now and then amid the foliage : 

“ And up the gardeii-ciiltiired hill 

Sits full-fed Capital apart. 

AVatehiiig tlie golden sweat distil 
In hungry Labour's mart.’* 

As we proceed towards the Clifton Down, a row of 
elegant shops — a thin thread of trade — runs through 
the very heart of Clifton ; hut we can well turn aside 
by this lino, and sweej) round the magniiicent Royal 
Vork Crescent, the most extensive terrace we ev^r 
remember to have seen. A walk upon this superb 
promenade of nearly half a mile brings us to that 
portion of CMifton which appears so beaut ifiil from the 
nver, the many terraces and rows of buihlings rising 
one over another to the summit of the hill. It must 
be tantalizing to such a beauty as Clifton not to he 
able to look at herself ; tlie river is too muddy, we arc 
sorry to say, to reflect her, and at no point within the 


village can she survey the fullness of her charms. As 
wc proceed the breeze freshens, and suddenly we come 
out upon Clifton Down, and take in at one glance the mag- 
nificent ravine through which, far beneath ns, the Avon 
rolls its turbid tide. On tlic opposite shore, the Leigh 
Woods clothe the precipitous banks with thickest foliage, 
and the eye falls upon a deep hill of green, as far as 
it can reach ; \vc have yet to breast the steep, however, 
until we gain the Observatory, crowning the highest 
point of St. Vincent’s Rocks, which run parallel with 
the south hank of the Avon. A pebble kicked from 
the edge of this tremendous clilf falls sheer down 300 
feet into the carriage road, whieh winds along its base. 
To stand uptiU the summit and look down the fearful 
foreshortening of the grey old roek roipiircs nerves of 
no ordinary quality. The elevation we staiul upon 
commands a roeky pier (divided from us by a dee[) 
ravine) from whieh the new Suspension Bridge is to hang 
its slender threads some 900 feet across to a similar pier 
on the summit of the opposite woodland. Stupendous 
abutments for this undertaking have long been finished, 
as well as the towers which will support the roadway, 
but the chains are not suspended ; and \vc see huge 
piles of these great rusty vertehrie lying idle upon the 
pier. Upwards of 10,000 have already been ex- 
pended upon this magnilieent undertaking, and no 
more money being fortbcoining, the works are now at 
a stansl-siill. A few yeais ago one siiigli* bar of irun- - 
looking no larger than the gossamer thread — swept 
across the gulf; and on tin’s Iragile-looking thrt'ad, a 
wicker car travelled from side to side with visilois who 
were eouragous enougli to trust themselves to it, and 
the journey was quite as fearful as it looked. Wc 
were adventurous enough ourselves onee to go across, 
and the sensations ue experienced are still vivid upon 
our brain, -V little wooden house was built on the 
edge of the cliff to keep the ear in ; and from this 
spot the adventurer starte»l. To sit in the basket 
uhihst the nu n in iitleiidance were preparing to h t g«), 
and to look along the line, dropping in the ecMlre as 
it did some fifty feet, was enough alone to make one 
slightly nervous ; but uheii tlie ery came “hold fast,** 
and with the speed of light you rushed down, as you 
fancied for the moment, into eternity, tlie stoutest 
s(iizcd the sides of the wicker ear with a ef)nvulsivo 
-.trength, and lifted themselves as though the world 
was falling from beneath them. As the traveller got 
)vcr towards the middle of the passage the speed de- 
creased, and after lising up for some little way on llie 
other side, ilic ear came to a stand-still ; and now, 
being half way over, and the strange feeling whieh the 
.^wallow-like rush down the wind has given liim having 
a little subsided, leisure is afforded to gaze about ; if 
he had courage to look down, some idea of the height 
might be gained by the flights of rook.s that, frightened 
from their holes in the rocks by the passage of the 
car, whirled far beneath. This perilous journey is 
now happily discontinued, and the wire removed. A 
rope attached to the basket pulled it up the ascending 
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bar to the landing-place on the opposite side. You 
gave a sLillin^ to perform this hi<;hly exciting journey. 

Mr, West’s observatory, which every one should visit 
who goes to Clifton, contains some splendid telescopes 
and a camera obscura, that paints upon its disk the wliole 
country around from the balustrades of the tower to the 
horizon. This is rather a tell-tale piece of optic work : 
for many a scene, not intended for the public eye, is 
here disclosed. The lovers who behind some rock or 
turning snatch a kiss as they fondly fancy unobserved, 
are only daguerreotyping the action upon the table of 
the obscura, exciting the laughter of the gentlemen 
and bluslies of the ladies, who may be there witnessing 
the exhibition. And now having swept the horizon 
with tlie large telescope, and made out what the man 
is doing on the hill three miles off, let us dive into the 
Giant’s Hole, a cave opening out into the face of the 
rock some ninety feet down. Mr. West, having tre- 
panned old St. Vincent’s crown for some depth, and 
driven an inclined gallery into the solid rock for about 
150 feet, has completed the communication by a circular 
flight of steps, and now the most nervous lady can gain 
this place which a few years back the daring crag- 
climber— and some of the Bristol boys are pretty 
expert at the work — would not attempt to reach. 
Tiie cave is very spacious, and commands a splendid 
view. It was formerly an hermitage, and William 
of Wyrccstrc, who visited it in 1480, speaks of it as, 
“ the hermitage with an oratory or chapel, in the moot 
dangerous part of the rock called Ghystou Clillc, 
situated in a cave of the rock twenty yards in depth, in 
the same rock above the river Avon, in honour of St. 
Vincent and this .statement of its liaving been a 
ebapel was conflrincd by the discovery, by Mr. M est, 
of a niullion of a Gothic window, or more probably of 
some shrine, wdien the place was first opened. 

licturning to the Down again, w’c must not overlook 
the Boinaii encampment, in the centre of wlu’ch the 
Observatory stands ; the line of fortification is still easily 
traced, forming nearly a half circle, having the steepest 
part of the cliff for its base. On the opposite side of 
the river there are two more encampments of large size, 
situated upon cither hand of a deep comb, or valley, of 
which we shall speak more fully by-and-by. Bristol 
seems to have been the centre of a vast chain of en- 
campments. In the immediate neighbourhood are 
Cadbury Camp, and extensive intrenchments at Nai.sb, 
Ilenbury, Aldmondsbiiry, Oldbcrry, Elborton, and 
Old Abbey, on the Gloucester side of the river ; and 
lower down on the Somersetshire side, at Worlc Hill, 
and East Jirent, there are some magnificent fortifi- 
cations. Doubtless these were the strongholds referred 
to by Tacitus, when he tells us, “ Ostorius took away 
their arms from those who were suspected, and restrained 
those on the. rivers Severn and Avon by surrounding 
them wfilh camps.” Clifton Down is but of small 
extent, and St, Vincent’s Rocks do not continue along 
its river front for any great distance; a hill side, 
covered with low trees, taking their ifiacc down 
to the water, through which a carriage-drive winds 


I its way. These amenities of nature however arc 

only of a short continuance : in the distance ^ve 
see the Avon again, skirted on its north shore by 
precipitous cliffs — known by th.e name of the Black 
Rock, from the beautiful dark marble which its qua:, 
rics yield. Durdham Down is only a continuation of 
Clifton Down ; it is very large in extent, and forms 
the lungs of Bristol, for here the citizens come to inhale 
the healthy breezes which blow up channel. At the 
western extremity of the Down, beyond what is called 
the Sea Wall, there is a littlo hanging wood, laid 
out as a public pleasure ground ; and an ancient 
tower, called Cook’s Folly, rises in the middle of it. 
These ancient towex's seem to attract beautiful tra- 
ditions, as the tree-stems gather the wild honeysuckle 
and other clasping plants about them, and be sure 
Cook’s Folly is not without its wondrous tale. The 
legend goes that it was built by an anxious father to 
protect his only son and heir against some evil fate 
which it had been predicted at his birth should over- 
take him before he reached a certain age. The child 
was carefully secured within the high tower, and all 
harm was wjirdcd off till the very last night had arrived, 
over which it had been decreed bo was not to live, 
lli.s frie nds, now believing in bis speedy delivery, made 
merry with him, as be greeted them from bis high 
turret, and the morrow was anticipated with joy. The 
young heir lowered bis rope by which he obtained his 
supplies from below, and hoisted up the faggots to 
warm him through the last night in which the prediction 
had to run. As lie threw the firewood upon the blazing ' 
hearth, liowevcu*, bis fate overtook liiin in the shape of 
a viper, uhieli sprang upon liim from among the Ihg- 
gots, and in/licled bis death wound. The name of the 
bereaved father was Cook, and the tower went by llie 
name ever afterwards of Cook’s Folly, in consequence 
of bis idle attempt to frustrate what had been decreed. 

The view from the top of this tower of a summer’s 
evening is quite enchanting — more like one of Dauby’s 
poetical dreams than a sober trutli of nature. The 
river, lost and tlien found again amid the deep gloom 
of its stc^jp woody banks, glides like a silver serpent 
to the sea, which in the distance gleariis witli the 
setting sun upon it like a dazzling silver shield. 

As we return over the ferns, we come to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, situated close to the turnpike which 
divides Durdham and Clifton Downs. They have been 
formed these ten years, and are now in a very flourish- 
ing condition. The ornamental water in it is prettily 
designed, and the shrubberies and grottos interspersed 
about it have a charming effect. The garden contains 
a very fine collection of animals, and the bear-pits, by 
tlie guide-books, seem to be thought a great deal of 
by the citizens. Hero are given galas, athletic games, 
and other entertainments, after the cut of those at 
lloshcrvillc and Cremorne. 

There is a steep winding walk formed on the preci- 
pitous face of the hill-side which leads' from Clifton 
Down, known by the name of the Zig-Zag. Along 
tliij pathw’ay wo slowly wind,’ and if we were boti- 
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nists, we might discover many plants in our short 
journey worthy of notice, and which are quite peculiar 
to this spot. 

The Hotwells and Leigh Woods. 

And now safely arrived at the has® of St. Vincent’s 
Rock%, and in front of the handsome Ilotwell House, 
which gives a name to the narrow slip of tenements 
skirting the water as far as Cumberland Basin, we 
can look up into the face of the cliff toivering above 
us, holding in its forehead, like some gigantic Cyclops, 
the great eye-like cave wc have not long left. There 
is something almost gothic in the form of these rocks ; 
jutting out, as they do here, into two vast Jibutments, 
which time has rounded, and the weather tinted with 
the softest gray. The nearest of these abutments is 
crowned with the suspension-bridge pier — the bar of 
which hangs from above us, cutting a thin clear line 
against the sky, — built of red sandstone, which in some 
manner spoils the gpncral tone of the range of rock ; 
indeed, in its present unfinished state, tlic w’hole bridge 
very mucli damages the “keeping” of the scene just 
here, which is indescribably grand. Tlie llotw'elJ House, 
a small structure of the Tuscan order, covers the celebra- 
ted springs which draw's to Avon’s banks so many poor 
faded creatures, who clutch at the last straw's that life 
holds out to them. (Cut, p, 322.) According to the ana- 
lysis of Mr. Hcrapath, the renowned chemist of Bristol, 
its principal contents are, — carbonate of magnesia, sul- 
phate of lime, and chloride of sodium, in conjunction 
with carbonic acid gas, and nitrogen gas. It is the safest 
mineral water in England, as it approaches nearest to 
common water ; and, in fact, it is used for domestic 
purposes. The cflicacy of this spring appears first to 
have been discovered by sailors many centuries ago, 
who used ta resort to it for the cure of scorbutic com- 
plaints. That it was very early known there can be no 
doubt, as William of Wyrccstre — who seems to have 
poked about every corner of his native city — speaks of it 
in the fifteenth century as being then celebrated. If we 
wish to try its qualities, we can do so either by going 
to the Pump-room and getting it w'arm from the spring, 
or by proceeding to the public “ Tap ” outside, where 
from an iron cup we can drink it cold and free of 
charge. 

Wc must imagine the tide to be high as wc proceed to 
Uownham, for at low water the Hotw’clls loses more than 
half its beauties. The tide rises at the Cumberland 
dock -gates fifty feet, so it may be imagined what a vast 
stretch of mud the banks exhibit when the water is 
withdrawn. On certain days, when the Irish steamers 
arrive, Kownham Ferry is one of the most picturesque 
spots ill the kingdom. The noise and confusion, the 
blowing off of the steam, the growling sound through 
the trumpet of the voice of the pilot, who may 
be swinging in some large ship into the gates, the 
shouting of bailors, and the very intelligible squeak- 
ing of pigs, make up a charivari of sounds not 
easily forgotten. How to cross tlio broad river in the 


midst of tugs, Irish packets, and vessels of all descrip- 
tions, at first sight puzzles us ; but the ferry-boat is 
so capacious, and the boatman so collected and quiet, 
as though it was an ordinary matter, that we give 
ourselves up to him with most perfect confidence. 
What a change this to the time w'hen the trajectus 
belonged to the monastery of St. Augustin, and instead 
of such a motley crowd as now throng into the boat, 
only the abbot on his mule came down to the quiet 
river bank, and was ferried across on his way to bis 
domains at Leigh. The llownbam ferry-boat, on fine 
afternoons, is quite a picture. Here, among the 
passengers, wc see a group of artists proceeding to 
Leigh Woods to sketch, describing with ardour some 
momentary cfleet; next them, a posse of country 
girls returning from market; the great mass however 
is generally composed of the bourgeoisie and tlieir fami- 
lies, Avell provided with bulky baskets of provender for 
a pic-nic in the woods, or for an early tea in the public 
gardens which lie along the river side. Now we are 
half across the river, let us turn and look at Clifton. 
See how' superbly she lies reclined upon the hill-side, 
terrace after terrace sweeping their white crescents one 
over the other to the very top of the ascent, and one 
daring terrace pushing out like a great promontory upon 
a point of rock, suspended, as it were, between sky and 
water I Here and there green hanging gardens climb 
up the steep, setting off this “ great while queen” of 
W'atcring places by their breadth of verdure — ^it is here, 
indeed, that Clifton can be seen. If we turn on the 
other side, w e have the various craft slowly making their 
w'ay through the dock-gates into Cumberland Basin, 
and on all hands the clouds of white steam coming from 
the many little packets ; the immense dock-gates just 
finished, which are large euongli to admit the ‘ Great 
Britain/ also meet the eye. To passengers coming 
from a long voyage, the port of Bristol must appear 
charming ; to the old Indian, who has not seen a tree, 
a really lender green tree, since he left his home in his 
youth, tlic sail up the river beside such a bank of 
verdure as Leigh Woods present, must indeed be a tre?t 
after the moral scurvy be has so long endured. I 
to within a stone’s throw of the entrance to the Cum- 
berland Hocks, great elm trees rise in rounded masses 
of grateful colour, and the mingling of the commercial 
with the picturesque is quite complete, A sudden 
swaying of the hundred people in the ferry-boat warns 
us that we have grounded upon the opposite shore, and 
now, hey for Leigh Woods! A towing-path runs 
between the skirts of the wood and the water, and w'e 
1 have not proceeded far along it before wo find W'e get 
' glimpses of sylvan beauty, curious peeps into thick 
I squirrel-loving woods. A string of librses towing up 
some vessel — for the steam tugs have not quite super- 
seded them — oblige us to step from the pathway to the 
couch-like softness of the mossy bank, and pushing 
aside the leafy boughs we are in a moment in the land 
of Oberon, where, unless we tread lightly, we shall 
startle up Peasblossom and Cobweb as they lie curled 
up asleep within the tender scrolls of the fern. Out of 
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tho dark undersliado of green wo emerge into the 
Nightingale Valley, a rising ravine running between 
peri)cndiciilar rocks and steep hill-sides, up which the 
white-tailed coney runs. This path through the valley 
is a charming walk, shaded by mountain-ashes and trees 
of every description, which net the ground with their 
interwining roots. Up this ascent having toiled at 
length, we reach an open space; on either hand of 
us lie two great Koman entrenchments, the llowcr 
Wall and Stoke Leigh Camps. These fortifications arc 
supported by rectangular bases of almost impregnable 
cliffs. The outlines of both entrenchments arc still 
quite perfect ; in one place there are* three fosses, 
running parallel to each other. (Ireat trees have 
formed their roots amid the Roman mortar, and tlie 
interiors of these camps are now traiisf(;rmed into beau- 
tiful grassy table-lands, where the feet of the merry 
pic-nic dancers move to the throbbing music of the 
harp. In these woods we meet with every kind of 
foliage, from the slender silver birch to the gnarled 
oak ; here they rise gracefully in the light, there they 
form a horrid shade,” and remind one of some of 
the gloomy scenes of Dante. One comb, called Sal- 
vator’s ValUiy, from its sombre wild-looking character, | 
is much licqueiited by artists. Rut the whole wood has | 
been the nursery for art lime out of mind ; here poor 
Muller learnt the cunning of his pencil ; here Danby 
and Pyne, and Johnstone and the Fripps, have wan- 
d(‘iT(l and reproduced the scenery afresh upon the 
living canvass, until scarce a gallery in the country is 
without some passages of this wood, some recollections 
of artists who have studied here before the great ojkmi 
book of nature. Poets also have trodden these “bosky 
bournes,” and mused along its ehoquered shades. We 
can almost fancy w^c see Coleridge, and Southey, ami 
Lovell, tlie young quaker enthusiast, three abreast, 
brusl’.ing aside the houghs as they pass, eagerly talking 
cf ^^antocracy, and planning the golden age they in- 
tended to establish in some Avilderness of the new 
world. 

But there is enougli poetry passing before us in tliis 
old wood without going back so far to talk of those 
who merely dispensed it. What a passing poem is tin* 
river itself, winding its way beneath us. Lying at our 
full length upon the sod that onc(; sunk beneath some 
Homan soldier’s foot, we watch the w'eather-bcatcii ships 
slowly making their w^ay up the river, with slackened 
ropes and leaning masts, as though oppressed and wea- 
ried by their long journey ; and the little steamers, full 
of coinj)any from (3iep.stoAv or Portishcad,lhe miisie from 
on hoard floating sol'tly over the Avaters as they pass. 
Then, labouring along, like some little ant dragging a 
huge grain of corn, a steam-tug a])pears between the r 
folding of the hills, and gradually tlie towering masts 
of a large vessel become one after another visible ; she 
IS an outward-bound American, and, by the crovrd 
following along the banks in her wake, some weeping, 
some faintly^ cheering, an emigrant ship for New 
York. What conflicting feelings must fill the breasts 
of the passttigors on board 1 the sturdy Englishman 
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who leans against the mast views sorrowfully the scene 
about him ; the swelling sound of the harp, and the 
moving figures between the trees of some dancing 
party in the w^oods, — the passing steamers f\ill of 
pleasure people, — the swings surrounded by boisterous 
mirth, tossing figures here and there higli among the 
foliage; — all these incidents, speaking of joyousness, 
must fall with a melanclioly influence upon his heart, 
which not even the sight of the gleaming axe at his 
side, sj)eaking of strange adventures in the backwoods 
and new scenes of independent life, can altogether sup- 
press. The ship, with all her high hopes and lingering 
regrets, passes out of sight, leaving behind her just that 
touch of sentiment in the mind of the spectator which 
harmoni;!es so well with this beautiful scenery at the 
pleasant close of an evening in summer. Our view 
here is not confined to the river, but takes in the 
Clifton Down opposite, with its promcnaders sprinkled 
about like so many bright flowers, and the rocks rising 
in all their solemn grandeur. There is a delicious peep 
of these clilfs as we proceed down Nightingale Valley 
towards the river again. Hemmed in on cither side by 
the ravine, the solid wall-like rock (crowned by the 
observatory) rising in the distance affords a cool back- 
ground of eternal gray to the foliage, and renders the 
scene here strikingly beautiful. 

If w'e emerge from the w'ood, and stroll along the 
towing-path beside the river, 'we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of vi(*wing the rock fartluT down, and the general 
features of the scene to perfect ion. The forest cha- 
racter of Leigh Woods does not extend more than a 
mile from llownham Ferry ; aftcT that distance it as- 
sumes more the form of a young plantation, on an 
abrupt hill-side, but it is still beautiful in appearance. 
As we proceed^ we find quarriers at work, some of 
them scooping out considerable portions of the wood. 
Southey used to speak bitterly of this partial demolition 
of a wood which he held sacred to the fairies. It was 
“ selling the sublime and beautiful by the boat-load.*' 
We question, however, very greatly whether so much 
damage has been done to the general effect of the 
scene by these quarries ; nay, w e are even of opinion 
that if these works were to stop now, — and they arc not 
likely to be continued, we hear, much longer, — the 
elfect in a few years’ time, when the rawness of the 
new rock shall have gone off, will he better than it ever 
has been. Little breaks of Claspar Poussinish cliffs 
between the foliage will tend to add much to the 
general picturesqucncss. About a mile down the river 
we come to a tea-garden, laid out on the side of the 
hill, and a very favourite resort with the citizens. A 
great clatter of teaspoons, the sound of merry voices^ 
from the bowers interspersed among the foliage, and 
swings here and there animating the wood, evidence 
that happiness as well as lea is here dispensed. The 
Black Rock rises on the opposite shore, a little way 
down, — a vast limestone formation, blasted from top to 
bottom by the quarrymen, who hold full possession of 
it. This rock is the great magazine of stone for re- 
pairing the roads, &c., in Bristol and its neighbourhood. 


Its face looks remarkably picturesque from the san- 
guine stains with which it is smeared, as though soiny 
Titan’s blood had been spilt upon it. 'file lied Rod; 
would have been a much more appropriate ;iamo for it 
than its present one. Returning up the river, we gnin 
a fresh view of the scenery, and perhaps the best one*. 
The green slope of Clifton Downs is here seen, and 
St. Vincent’s Rocks dispose themselves in jdeasantir 
outlines, and more of them can be seen than wlun 
viewed from the Bristol side. Whilst in this ncigli- 
hourhood the visitor should not omit the opportunity 
of inspecting the charms of art as well as of iiatuic. 
The Claudes in Mr. Miles’ collection of pictures, at 
Leigh Court, are the finest in the country. Tliere arc 
a great many first-rate; pictures of other old masters 
there, one especially, of Leonardo do Vinci, (the Salva- 
tor Mundi), that nobody forgets who has once seen it. 

The Scenery and Watering-Places in the 
Neighbourhood. 

With her steamers and her railroads, Bristol lui^lu 
be said to hold in her hand the reins of ]jlca§iirc. Sd 
speedy is the communication with the coast, that oiu; 
hour lier merchants might bo seen in their couiiting- 
hoHses, the next watching the white foam- waves healiii;^^ 
upon the iron-bound coast of Somersetshire, or piekinv; 
up shells on some of its beaches. There are three 
watering-places in the innncdiale neighbourhood cf 
Bristol — Portishead, Clevedon, and Weston, Tlic Ir'j) 
to Portishead, which can be performed by steamer, i « 
very d(‘lightfiil, and its appearance from the water i. 
striking in the extreme, being built upon the hald 
headland which ])rotccts the anchorage of Kingroiul 
from the still’ * sou’-westers * that blow up chaiiiiel. 
This headland is covered with wood to its suimnil, 
throughout which walks have been formed ; and of ;i 
fine summer’s evening the whole commerce of 
might be seen passing within a few hundred yards ( f 
the shore, under full sail. Clevedon and Weston !:.• 
some few miles apart from each other, a little w.iv 
down tlic^oast. A more delightful spot than Clevedon 
could scarcely be imagined ; it lies warm in a deep 
valley — that is the old village — and is the v(;ry place to 
take a poet’s fancy. Here Coleridge lived, and wrote 
his lays ‘ To Sara ;’ his cottage is a show place, and 
is just the sort of house that a poet, and no one eh-’ 
in the world, ^vould have gone to live in ; for besid.c 
its picturesque exterior, it has nothing on earth to 
recommend it. At Weston we have what neither el 
the other places possess — a fine sandy beach, fcoinc 
three miles in length. At high tide, this beach fonm 
a most delightful promenade. The tide sweeps in oyer 
the smooth sand to the musical sound of its hurstin{,' 
foam hells, and the whole length of beach is alive with 
many groups of people, watching the waves curl iib 
laughing and running as the water overtakes them* 
There is a pier here, to which several pleasure-boats 
are attached ; and the sail round the Flat and Stci p 
which lie in the sea just like two great whaks 
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coming np to blow, is the favourite excursion of 
the good people from Bath and Bristol who frequent 
the place. But a few years ago it was a small 
fishing village ; now it contains many thousand 
iiiliabitaiits, supports a newspaper^ and keeps a 
railway going! Not far from Weston are two of 
the most remarkable spots in the west of England 

Banw'cU Caves, and the Cheddar Clifts. The 

caves are extraordinary places ; people who come to 
see them naturally look about them, expecting to find 
sonic hint of their neighbourhood, hut they find nothing 
but a little rustic cottage, situated on a gently rising 
hill. These caves arc completely subterranean, and 
arc reached by ladders extending a great depth in the 
lartli. There are two principal caves, in which a vast 
nniTibcr of bones of the bear, w'olf, buftalo, ami stag, 
are found all together embedded in a mass of mud. 
How they came there is .-i question which geologists 
have yet to di'cide. 

The Cheddar Cliffs are most extraordinary instances 
(if rock scenery. Some of these cliffs arc upwards 
of 800 feet high, and are in places so narrowly 
separated from each other, tliat they present rather the 
appearance of a deep fissure than a chain of rocks, 
'fhey grow gradually wider at other parts, and when 
\\c can gpt a little space to view them in, they look 
sublime indeed. A very curious stalactite cavern has 
lafely been discovered in them. The visitor enters 
by a fine porch, from which ^iart three or four passages, 
some twelve feet in width by forty feet in height. I'rom 
th(^ roof and sides of these halls drop the most fantastic 
and heriutifiil marble stalactites. In some places these 
singular petrifactions take the forms of pillars hung with 
graceful drapery; at others, they mimic the animal and 
vegetable creation, &c. Tlie proprietor, who shows the 
cave, points out here and there a piece of bacon, a loaf 
of bread, a plant, or animal. When lit up by candlelight, 
the full effect of this singular place is seen to perfection. 
We question, however, whether the lovers of the pic- 
turesque will not he more pleased by the picture from 
llio outside of this cave; for there we have a superb 
view of the rocks rising behind a large sheet of the 
purest water, on the banks of which tea-gardens 
arc laid out, and upon whose silvery bosom a plea- 
sme-boat, freighted with a party of musicians, might at 
times be seen to glide, whilst their iiistriiiiients awaken 
I be echoes of the adjacent cliffs. A view of the Wyc 
and its transcendent beauties has already been given 
m a previous number of the * Land we Live in,* 
v'c need not, therefore, here do more than allude to a 
spot whose fame crowds the Chepstow steamers in the 
summer with tourists. Packets leave Bristol twice a 
day for Newport, in whose neighbourhood there are 
many interesting rcmai;;s. The Castle, situated on the 
hanks of the Usk, was once a very strong place, and 
still presents to the front of the river three very for- 
midable lo^- rs. The town of Newport is said to 
have risen upon the ruins of Caerlcon, in the time 
of the Romans ; a splendid city, which, according 
to some writers, was no less than nine miles in cir- 


cumference, and contained many splendid palaces and 
aqueducts. 

Its successor, Newport, certainly cannot vie with this 
traditionary magniticencc. Its chief riches consists in 
the piles of iron and coal which line the river side for 
shipment. Newport is the natural port for these two 
strong sinews of English power ; and on some occa- 
sions, as many as seventy or a hundred sail might be 
seen working their way down the Usk river — the ma- 
jority, dirty colliers, we admit; but all under bellying 
sail they make a goodly and cheering show. Hero 
many of the large ships, outward bound from Bristol, 
come to take in their return cargo. It was much feared 
that the building of ducks at this place would injure 
the former port ; hut it has since proved to ho her most 
valuable channel wharf. In the neighbourhood of New- 
port there is some very beautiful scenery ; Ebwy Vale, 
for instance, is picturesque in the extreme. Farther 
westward, the Vale of Neath and the waterftills of Pont 
Neath Vaughan occur, in Avhieh passages of seenry are 
to he found that eannot be surpassed in England. 

'J'he immediate neighbourhood of Bristol is ex- 
tremely hcaulilul. Indeed there are so many nooks 
and corners, so many Avoodlands and picturesque bits 
of rocky scenery, that we scarce know whtTc to 
choose. At Stapleton and Frenchay, two villages 
only three or four miles from the city, situated upon 
the river J^'rome, which here is scarcely more than 
a running brook, we have pertcct miniatures of the 
scenery at Clifton. (Miifs on the one side, steep 
Avoodland on the other, here and there an old water- 
mill, Avith its lazy pool, — mirror to the gray rocks, — 
comes ill, and adds the one last feature required to 
make the picture perfect. At Ilcnhury and J3ris- 
lington again there are delightful Avalks : at the former i 
place the Valley of Blaize, as it is called, affords some 
charming scenery. Here is a great rock, called Goram’s 
Chair. Goram and Vincent Avcri; two giants, who com- 
peted a ‘‘long time ago,’* as they say in story-books, 
in cutting asunder St. Vincent’s rocks. Goram, however, 
finding it, Ave suppose, hot work, or perhaps more sen- 
sibly determining to let his brother giant do the hard 
work, sat down on this singularly-shaped rock and 
Avent conveniently to sleep, Avhile St. Vincent completed 
the job, and obtained all the credit of his labour, as he 
deserved to do. As there were no otiicr giants, however, 
in these parts, Avlierc the credit came from we are at a 
loss to know. The Ilenbury Cottages, a better class 
of alms-houses, erected close to this valley, draws 
visitors from far ami near to see them. They are all 
situated on a green, ami lie quite embosomed in trees. 
'I'hey Avere designed by Nash, and there can he no 
doubt that he kncAV more about building cottages than 
palaces. This little group of buildings is perft5ctly 
unique. The best champaign view in the neigbour- 
hood is obtained from King’s Weston Hill: from this 
spot the spectator can follow the course of the Avon 
and Severn, and see across the channel as far, in clear j 

Aveathcr, as the “ bold Bloringc,” and other still more 1 

distant mountains in Wales. Perhaps a greater extent 
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of country bo seen from Dundry Tower — a land- 

mark, visible from nearly every part of Bristol and its 
neighbourhood. 

Dundry Tower is situated on the long chain of hills 
which run in a southern course five miles Irom the 
city. From the battlements of this beautiful building, 
-“—which is almost as elegant a piece of architecture as 
St. Stephen’s ’J’owcr, indeed, in some features it is 
even more j)erfcct than that building, as it still retains 
the bcautilul crocketed or overhanging pinnacles of 
open work, which were destroyed at St. Stephen’s 
Tower in the early part of the last century by a high 
wind — we have a splendid vioAV. To the north, a 
most luxuriant country stretches away to where 
Bristol lies enshrouded in a thick mist of smoke, and 
to the east we see the outskirts of Bath. Beyond these 
two cities the hills, among which Caine and Dcvi/.cs, 
Stroud and Berkeley, lie hidden, are observable. The 
Severn, Avith its wide silvery flood, for nearly forty 
miles of its length, can he traced ; and in the Avest rise 
to view the Quantock Hills, near Bridgewater; Avhilst 
to the south, the eye ranges doAvn a magnificent slope, 
and across a bn'adth .of fine Knglish land as far as 
Warminster and the neighbourhood of Frome. Amid 
the most luxuriant foliage the country is seen to he 
dotted Avith ehiiich toAvers of handsome proportions ; 
indeed the whole county is rich in ecchisiastical archi- 
tecture. Scarcely sueh a thing as a steeple is to be 
seen in this part of Somersetshire ; tall and graceful 
towers, of h(‘antiful Avork inn ii ship, Avill be found in the 
most insignificant villages. Not far from Dundry, at 
a village called Stanton Dr(;w— -or, as it has been ren- 
dered, the ‘ Stone ’Toavu of the Druids’ — there are 
some very remarkable remains connected with this 
ancient relig^)ii. 

In most cases we find Druidical stones situated on 
Downs or in barren spots ; hut those to be found here 
are interspersed between mcadoAVS and orchards. They 
consist of three circles of stones : the largest circle 
measures 342 feet in diameter. Only five stones of 
this belt remain ; tlu se are situated at very irregular 
intervals ; and consequently have scarcely the appear- 
ance of having been jdaccMl there Avith any particular 
design. The smallest circle lies close at hand, and is 
about 96 feet in diameter : it is composed of eight 
very large and most irregularly-shaped stones, only 
four of Avhi(di arc jioav standing : tliey form a com- 
plete round, iid clearly indicate the use to Avhich they 
had beam put. The Lunar Temple, as it has been 
called by Dr, Stukelcy, is distant from the great circle 
700 feet and npAvards. Its diameter is about 150 feet, 
and it contains clev* n stones. There arc numerous 
superstitions and tides connected Avith these curious 
remains. The country people call them ‘ the Wed- 
— the tale going that the comj^auy at a Avcddiiig 
were suddenly turned into stone; and they even point 
out the difierent individuals that formed this very 
unhappy group. The }>ri(lc and bridegniom were 
represented by these stones, the fiddlers hy those, and 

'company of dancers by the cluster beyond. If so, 


all we can say is, the people in those days were of 
most Brobdingnagian proportions : the bridegroom must 
have been of an intolerable size, and the bride a 
great deal larger than she ought to have been. The 
country people allege the same sort of difficulty in 
counting these stones is found as at other places Avliere 
similar remains exist. They tell a story of a baker, 
who, determining to do a sum in addition Avhich his 
neighbours could not manage, set about it by putting 
a loaf of bread upon every stone ho counted ; hut, 
somehow or other, he always found one stone uncovered 
by a half-quartern, and he gave up his task at length in 
despair. Not far from this group are some stones, citlu r 
isolated, or in pairs. One large mass of rock called 
llackell’s Quoit, is said to have been thrown there 
from an enormous distance by a giant ! Being gene- 
rally formed of limestone, the road-mender has helped 
himself pretty plentifully tu some of them ; and in the 
course of a century they will perhaps have Avholly 
disappeared. In a more westerly direction, and this 
side of the Dundry Hills, lies a cluster of villages of 
the most romantic character, Congresbury and Yiittoii 
would particularly repay the visitor, both by their 
scenery and their churches. There is a (celebrated 
valley at Congresbury, to Avhich pic-nie parties resort 
from Bristol. The church is a very fine edifice, but 
not equal to the one at Yatton, which is built (piile in 
the style of a cathedral. The Gloucestershire villages 
in the? neighbourhood of Bristol are not so rich in 
a])pearance as its Somersetshire environs, hut sevciid 
of them arc much frequented by the Bristolians. The 
Old and New Passages, two ferries across the Severn, 
are very favourite places of resort in summer. Tlie 
New I’assage derives its name from a singular historical 
circumstance. Charles 1., being pursued by a ])arty 
of Parliamentarians, through Shire Newton, embarked 
ill a boat at the Black Bock (New Passage) and was 
ferried safely to the opposite shore. A number of his 
pursuers compelled other boatmen to carry them after 
him; but the ferrymen being of the King’s party, set 
them down upon a reef called the English Stones, aii?l 
gave thenl^to believe that the rest of tlie passage was 
fordable. The Parliamentary troopers immediately 
made the attempt, but were all drowned, and the 
King thus escajied. Cromwell, enraged at liis prey 
escaping biin, revenged himself by shutting up this 
ferry ; and it was not re-opened until 1713, and then it 
received its present name of the New Passage. The 
Old Passage is situated some miles further up the river, 
and it forms the principal ferry upon it. At high tide 
it is two miles across, and is traversed by a steamer 
every quarter of an hour. The Welsh mail goes 
across by this passage. Not far hence is the village of 
Thornbury, famous for its ruinous castle, which Avas 
begun by Edward Duke of Buckingbtim. Thornbury 
also possesses a very large Church, built in a cruciform 
shape, and surmounted Avith a very beautiful toAV.r. 
Many of the Gloucestershire villages afford fine fields 
for the antiquary, as their cburclics generally are ef a 
vci^ wcAily date. 
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Bristol and Bath are now iiiiited by the iron bands of ncy from one to the other. The distance is about 
the railway, that the two may now, for all practical twelve miles, through a picturesque and interesting 
purposes, be looked upon as one great city, the train district, tlie railway, during its whoU course, o owing 
being little more than a quarter of an hour iii its jour- the winding and undulating valley of the Avon. 
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Early History ok Hath. 

It is very rarely the case that the l\istory of a city is 
carried hack to its very soiiree. In most instances the 
extreme distance is lost in the haze of fable, through 
which we catch vague glimpses of men and things 
assuming almost gigantic jjvoportions. The good people 
of Hath, however, sec clearer than their neighbours, 
and run hack the line of their city^s history until they 
at last arrive at a fuunder who counts only tlie thirtieth 
in descent from Adam himself! AVc question if any 
city in the i'rineipality would desire a more respectable 
pedigree. Still more extraodinary is their belief that the 
most polite city in l.ngland owes its very existence to 
the sagacity of a herd of swine ! Halhonians noto- 
riously put faith in the story of Icing Bladud, and why 
should not nx ? They jdace his bust over the door 
of one of their principal hanks, as though to give a 
golden currency to the tale : wo cannot then be accused 
of literary “smashing,’* for doing our little to pass the 
somewhat apocryphal coin on to posterity. 


I According to the most approved accounts of tlie 
I origin of ^lath, Hladud, son of the British king Tliuli- 
! bras, was so unfortunate in his youth as to contract 
i a leperoiis disease; and as in those times they wcu 
I not quite so humane as they arc now, he was, on tlic 
I petition of the nobles, banished from liis father’s coiirl, 

I lest the loathsome afHiction should spread to tliein- 
! selves. The queen, with a true w’oman’s affection, 

I however, presented him with a ring, as a token by 
which she should know him again in case he should 
ever return cured. The prince departed, and alUi 
wandering some time in exile, hired himself to a swino- 
herd, whom he found feeding his pigs not far from ibt* 
site of the future city. The Royal swineherd was so 
unfortunate, however, as to infect his charge with bis 
own disease ; and fearing that the fact would become 
knowm to his master, he separated from him, and drove 
his pigs towards the vast forests that’^‘at that time 
crowned the Lansdown and Beacon hills. The swine, 
however, taught by nature to medicine their own dis- 
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loiiipcrs, made straight for the spot wlu'ncc issued the 
liot-springs, and hero wallowed in the marsh caused by 
its overllowing waters. This kindly oblation soon 
eured t!ic‘m of their disease ; which Bladud perceiving, 
he applied the same remedy, with the like good cirect, 
to his own person. Thus cured, he appeared again 
before the old herdsman, his master, informed him of 
the miraculous cure that had been performed upon 
himself and ])igs ; and added further to his astonish- 
ment, by proclaiming that he was a king’s son. 'Fo 
eonvince him of this fact, he led him to his father’s 
court, and seizing an opportunity wdieii the king and 
(jU'^eii haii(]uet('d in public, he dropped into the royal 
goblet the ring his mother had given him. As the 
gucen drank (and they did more than taste the rim 
of the Clip in those days), she perceived at the bottom 
tlie glittering token, and thus hceime aware of the 
presence of her son. llladud afterwards succeeded to 
the throne, and rewarded his old master by grunting 
him a handsome estate near the hot-springs, and build- 
ing him a palace and outhouses for his followers. 
I’hese together made a town divided into two parts, 
the north tow'ii and the south town, to which the 
swineherd affixed the name of the animals that had 
boon the cause of Ins good fortune ; and even now tlie 
north paiL of the town is called Hogs Norton, but by 
some Norton Small-Reward, from a tradition that tlie 
king’s bounty was looked upon by the swineherd as a 
small reward for what he had done for him. The king 
himself, it would seem, terminated his career in a very 
unfortunate manner ; for, bi;ing of an aspiring dispo- 
sition, like Rassclas be made an essay at flying, and 
was even m^fJre unfortunate than that prince of ro- 
mance, for he fell down upon the tower of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and broke his neck ! Puerile as is this 


tradition, yet would it ho a golden one if it should I 
have given Shaksperc a hint for his ‘ Cymhclinc,’ and j 
if in Rladud he should have found his Polydore, | 

Tl seems v(‘ry doubtful whethirr the hot-springs of | 

Bath were made use of by tlie Britons ; and in all pro- | 

hability no settlement existed here until that made by j 
the Romans under the Emperor Claudius, who con- 
(piercd and took possession of the neighbouring country j 
about half a century before the birth of Christ. As 
Roman Bath lay wholly in .'i valley, such a situation j 
must have been clioseii by that people for other than mili- ! 
t.'iry purposes ; and tlicre can be no reasonable doubt, 
addicted as they w'cre to the use of the warm-bath, tliat 
the hot-springs were the eliief attraction of the spot. 
These they collected, and erected over them buildings 
which even the Bath of the presiait day cannot rival. 

An excavation that was made in 175.5, near the abbey, 
exposed to view a series of Roman baths of the most I 
perfect and magnificent description. Tlie following 
account of them, given in the ‘ History of Somerset- 
shire,’ will show how far beyond us they were in the 
construction of such buildings : 

“ The walls of these baths were eight feet in height, 
built of wrought stone lined with a strong cement of 
terras: one of them was of a semicircular form, flfteeu 
feet in diameter, with a sU)ne seat round it eighteen 
inches high, and floored with very smooth flag-stones. 

The descent into it was by seven steps, and a small 
channel for conveying the water ran along the bottom, 
turning at a right angle towards the present King’s 
bath. At a small distance from this was a very large 
oblong bath, having on three sides a colonnade sur- 
rounded with small pilasters, which were probably 
intended to support a roof. On one side of this bath 
were tw’o sudatories, nearly square, the floors of which 
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were composed of brick, covered with & strong coat of 
terras, and supported by pillars of brick, each brick 
being nine inches square, and two inches in thickness. 
The pillars were four feet and a half high, and set 
about fourteen inches asunder, composing a hypocaiist, 
or vault, for the purpose of retaining the heat necessary 
for the rooms above. The interior walls of the apart- 
ment were set round with tubulated bricks or panels 
about eighteen inches long, with a small orifice opening 
inwards, by which the stream of heat was communi- 
cated to the apartments. The fire-place from which 
j the heat was conveyed, was composed of a small 
conical arch at a little distance from the outward wall ; 
and on each side of it, adjoining to the above-men- 
tioned rooms, were two other small sudatories of a 
circular shape, with several small square baths, and 
j a variety of apartments Avhich the Homans used pre- 
paratory to their entering either the hot-baths or 
sudatories ; such as the Friyidarium^ where the bathers 
undressed themselves, which was not heated at all; 
the Tcpidarinuiy which was moderately Iieat(?d ; and 
the ElcolJn\si()Hy which Avas a small room, containing 
oil, ointnumts, and perfumes. These rooms had a 
eomimiiiieatioii Avith each other, and some of them 
Aven* ])aved Avilh flag-stones and others Avere heautifully 
tesselatcd with dies of various colours. A regular set of 
well- wrought channels conveyed the superfluous Avatcr 
from the baths into the Avon.” These sumptuous 
buildings Avere upwards of 2 10 feet in length, and 120 
ill breadth. 

Once these baths must have Avitnessed a thousand 
divorsiruid scones, as they were tin? great places of re- 
sort of the Homan people. I'ln! poet here reeiteil his 
last composition, and the athletes excited the luxurious 
bather with a thousand feats of strength ; and the song 
and the loud laugh caught the ear of many an old 
warrijir as he anointed himself luxuriously with the 
precious ointments then in use, and little did the busy 
crowd beneath its portico imagine that a fcAV centuries 
would bury it de(*p in the earth, ami that the conqueror 
wlio was to come aftiT them AA'ouId inter liieir dead 
I over the very spot that once contributed to the \igour 

I of the living. Yet so it was : these baths Averc found 

full twenty feet below the jiresent level of the soil, and 
four feet above them Avere discovered a number of stone 
Collins, evidently Saxon, thus denoting that the place 
was used by our ancestors as a place of sepulture. 

In the immediiilc neighhourhood of these baths 
arose the stavi‘1 / p .rtieos of lenqiles to Minerva and 
Apollo and oib. r deitii^s of the Homan Avorship. Some 
of these m*. t h; ve been of a very imposing size, as 
jmrtions of Corinthian pillars, measuring nearly three 
feet in diameter, ha\.. beem exhumed, and arc now pre- 
served jji the Literary Institution, l^arge and massive 
pieces oi pediment liavc also been rescued from the 
depths in which they had been submerged ; and in one 
instance the pieces have been placed together, until Ave 
see bf fore u j the fayade of some highly-sciilpjtiircd 
biiiiding. 

'l*he Jb'ith, (or Aquae Solis, ns it was then called,) of 


fifteen centuries ago, must have presented a beautiful 
appearance. Where the heart of the present city stands, 
dimly seen through its canopy of smoke, in that dis- 
tant age the columns of the temples shone white against 
the dark blue of the surrounding hills, and many a 
noble-broAved pediment seemed to watch majestically 
over the fortunes of the grand people who worshipped 
at their shrines. Here, too, in the morning sun, shone 
'the beautiful gilt statue of Apollo, or the evening 
twilight dwelt upon the calm brow of some imaged 
Minerva. In those days there was little or no coal 
smoke to obscure the beautiful details of the classic 
city ; and the whole stamped itself as sharply and dis- 
tinctly upon the surrounding background of hills as 
did any of the antique towns of Italy herself. 

But the sumptuousness and grandeur of Aqua; Solis 
served other purposes, according to Tacitus, than merely 
to minister to the w'ants and to ]dease the sensuous eye 
of the Homan colonists. To this city flocked the 
Britons of the surrounding country, and, by participating 
in the luxuries of the place, gradually sunk beneath i(s 
sensualities and sacrificed their liberty at the altars of 
pleasure. “ By these insidious means,” says the iiis- 
torian, “ the ])cople Avcrc more cfFcctually subjugated 
than by the lioman sword.” j 

Aquie Solis remained a place of great resort during ! 
the Avhole period of the Homan oecnpation ; and evc*n | 
after their departure, which event took place in the year i 
dot), the half-eivilized Britons maintained it with a j 
diminished splendour ; and it was not until the coming ' 
of those rude Avorkers, our Saxon ancestors, — avIio j 
destroyed but to sow germ of a more bealthfiil state i 
of things, — that the glory and beauty of the place wen j 
levelled to the dust. | 

All that remains of this once splendid city is now j 
stowed away in the vaults and passages of the Literary j 
Institution. As you pass along them to read the | 
‘ Times * of a morning, or to cut open the wet sheets 
of ‘ BlackAvood,’ your coat brushes against V(;tive altars, ] 
Avroiight by the hands of this antique people. As y(iU i 
wander along the hasement-rooius of the building your | 
eye catches mouldering iKigmenis, AA'liieh the learned 
have placL-d together upon conjecture, as the child ■ 
desjiairingly builds up its j^uzzU*. Upon the tables | 
are scattered about fragments of drinking-vessels, out 
of which the soldiers of the twentieth legion once i 
pledged each other ; and by stepping into the lecture- | 
room, you will see upon the mantel-piece, amid a crowd j 
of modern ornaments, the gilt head of the Apollo i 
Medicos — a fragment of the grand statue of the deity 
who Avatched over the city, and who endued the springs 
with all their healing powers. Tlio beautiful face of the i 
god once so venerated, now claims no more respect I 
(except as a piece of antiquity) than the bronze letter- ! 
weigher that stands beside it ! 

To return, however, to the history of the city : after 
the departure of the Homans, and during the early part 
ot that bloody struggle which took place between the 
Britons, and the Saxons whom they had invited over to 
their assistance, Aqua; Solis remained in comparative 
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peace. In the year 493, however, the city was besieged 
by a Saxon army, under Ella and his three sons, when 
there doubted King Arthur came to its assistance, and 
defeated the invaders with terrible slaughter. Again, 
in the year 520, this legendary hero evinced his prowess 
by defeating Cedric and his powerful army on the scene 
of his former victories, killitig with his own liand, it is 
said, no less than four hundred and forty Saxons! 
After such sharp work as this, his famous brand, Ex- 
calibar, must have deserved a tiiorougli grind. As 
King Arthur without doubt carried his round tabic 
among his baggage, who shall say that he did not set 
it up iti the rescued city, and that the voices of Laun- 
cclot du Lake and of the other redoubted knights, did 
iH)t make ring again its fincient walls ? 

The Saxons, in the year .'iTT, became masters of tlic 
city and tlu? neighbouring country, and the TiUtiii name 
of Aqufc Solis, or Waters of the Sun, was changed to 
the homely, but more appropriate, Hat Bathun, or 
Hot Baths. During the Saxon period there can he 
no doubt tliat the hot springs were carefully attended 
to ; as the tepid bath was considered by our aficestors 
as an absolute necessary of life. The succeeding his- 
tory of the city, up to the l.eginiiing of the eighteenth 
century, might be turned over w'ithout disadvantage. 

A place of no military strength, scare(‘iy any event of 
importiance occurr«id in it during the wars of succession 
of our early English kings; and during the great Ue- 
bellion it made but a sorry figure, the Royalist com- 
mandant giving up the place to the Parliamentarians 
ill the most ignominious manner. He, according tb 
the famous Prynne’s representations in Parliament, 

“ upon the approach only of two dragooners to one of 
the city gates, discharging their dragoons and setting 
some straw on fire before the gate, and the sight of 
twenty men brandishing their swords upon Rceehen 
ClilF, presently sent out for a parley, and making con- 
ditions only for himself and his ollieers to march away 
A.iih their bag and baggage?, and live quietfy at their 
own houses without molestation, valiantly quilled the 
city without the least assault. * * * 

captain then leaping over the wall for haste, and run- 
ning away into Wales for shelter, before any other 
forces appeared to summon this strong fortified city, 
leaves all the common souldiers and citizens to their 
enemies* mercy, who were thereupon imprisoned, pil- 
laged, or fined.” 

If much prowess w'as not shown by the commandant I 
of the city, however, the neighbouring hill of Lansdowne 
has found a place in history from the bloody battle that 
was fought upon it on the 5th of July, 1043, between 
the forces of Sir William Waller and those of the 
Prince Maurice and the Earl of Carnarvon, in which 
both parties claimed the victory. 

In this action Sir Arthur Hazelrig*s Regiment of 
Lobsters, as they were called from being encased in 
iron plates, w^rc first brought into service, and com- 
pletely fomed the king's horse, who fled through amaze- 
ment at such a terrible-looking foe. The Cornish 
musqueteers, under Sir Beville Granville, managed to 


retrieve the day, with the loss of their gallant eom- 
mandcr, how'ever, who was slain in their impelmms 
charge. To commemorate his loss, a monument was 
erected to his memory, in 1720, by the Honourable 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowme, on the very spot 
upon which he fell. This monument is handsome! v 
builtof freestone, and on its north tablet is the following 
inscription, written by CartWTight, in tin? laudatory 
style of his day : 

“ AVhen now tli* incensed rebels pionilly eaiiK? 

Down like a torrent without hank or dam, 

When undescricd !>ueeess urged «mi their foree, 

That llmnder niu^t come down to stop tlndr eoni’M*, 

Or (iranville must step in ; then (Jratixille stood. 

And with himself oppO'<e<l and cheeked tin; tlood. 

(’o!i(|iie^t or death was rdl his tlionght; so tire 
Kitlier o'ercomes, or doth itself expire. 

Ills eouruge work’d like llames, east lieat; ahonl. 

ILrc, there, on this, on llnil side, imm* ga\e (jiif : 

Not any pike in that n nowiu'd stand 
But took iHwv Ibret? from his inspiring hand : 

Soldier crieouragi'd soldier, man urged man, 

Ami he urged all ; so far e\.im]»h' ean. 

Hurt upon hurt, wound iqum wdiiiiiI dul fall, 

He was the hml. the mark, the aie.i of all; 

Ilissjinl, the whi!(‘, retired from e ll to ced. 

At last Hew up from all, and tluo he lel! ! [ 

But the devoted stand, iinragisl the more 
Prom that Ids fate, ])lied hotter liian hel'ore, , 

And proud to lull with liim, swovv^ not to Mehl. i 

Each sought an hononrM grave, and gain'd the lli-ld. i 

Thus he Ijeing falhn, Ids actions fought anew, j 

Ami the dead eonquer’d wldl4 tlu' living tlew.” | 

During the lifleenlli and sixteenth centuries, Bath, j 
in common with Jlrislol. ami many other ]daees in the ; 
w'est of England, was the heat of an exlimsive woolliu | 
trade; hut during the SlnarL period llu'si? manufaelun s ; 
declined, and the city heeame by degrees a jjhiee el 
resort for health -seekers. 

Pcj»ys visited the eity in IbbS, and leaves us the 
following aceount of it in his Diary: — “ Having dined 
very w’cll, lO.v., we came Ixdbrc night t() tlu? Bath ; when 
1 presently stepped out with my lauillord, and saw' the i 

Baths w'ith people in them, 'ritey aic not so large as : 

1 expected, but yi t pleasant ; and llie lown most of 
stone, and clean, though the streets gcMierally narrow. 

I home, and being weary, weiil to bed willnml supper; , 
the rest supping.’* J^tqAs, however, only saw the fair j 
outside of things. Wood, the famous ai-ehileet, takes 
us behind the scenes, and shows us domeslio Bath up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. “ The j 
hoards of the dining-rooms,” lie tells us, “ and most 
other floors, in the houses of Bath, were made of a 
brown colour with soot and small beer, to hide the dirt 
as well as their own imjierfections ; and if the walls j 
of any of the rooms were covered with wainscot, it was 
such as was mean, and never painted. The eliimncy- 
pieces, hearths, and slabs, were all of fre estone ; and 
these were daily cleaned with a particular kiml of white- 
wasli, w'hich, by paying tribute to everything that, 
touched it, soon rendered the brown floors like the 
starry firmament. . , . With Kidderminster stulf, or 
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at best with chene, the woollen furniture of the prin- 
cipal rooms was made ; and such as were of linen con- 
sisted only of corded dimity or coarse fustian; the 
matrons of the city, their daughters, and their maids, 
flowering the latter witli worsted during the intervals 
between the seasons, to give the beds a gJiudy look. 
Add to this, also, the houses of the richest inhabitants 
of the city were, for tlie most part, of the meanest 
architecture, and onJy two of lliem could show the 
modern comforts of sasli-windows.** The city seems 
to have stood still at this point for a century at least ; 
for between the years 15J)2 and it had only 

increased by seventeen houses ! 

^loDi-HN Bath. 

From such an abject condition as we have doberihed, 
llie city was destined to he raised t.) the highest degree 
of magnificence, and to be made the resort of the 
* (pialiiy* of tlie land by the genius of two men — Beau 
Nash and Wood. 'I’liose individuals might bo said to 
Inivo supplied the very soul and body of modern Bath : 
the former by the elegant social life he infused into it; 
and the latter, by bis superb reconstruction of its 
buildings. 

To Bichard Nash, however, Bath must mainly attri- 
bute th<j rapidity with which it sprang from an insigni- 
fleant place, int<» the focus of fashionable life, and the 
most * pleasurabh/ city in the kingdom, llis gonitis 
for I rides, bis taste, and liis shrewdness, serving him 
better than more profound abiliti(‘s would have done 
in erecting a kingdom of bis own, and in governing it 
in so al)soliito .'i manner as be did. Nash commenced 
life in the army, hiil speedily beeoining tired of the 
profession lie turned to the law, — that is, he entered 
his name on the books at the Temple, and spent his 
time as a man about town ; and his genius for gay life, 
and his love of intrigue, soon led him into the society 
of the young bloods of the day. It was a mystery to 
all his acquaintances, however, how he managed to 
support the various extravagances Ik? was led into, as 
he tvas known to be without fortune. In these days 
we should look for the secret sources of income of such 
a person in the columns of the broad sheet, or in the 
poetical epistles of a piilTing tailor ; but Nash seems 
to have been suspected of a much move direct method 
of replenishing his exhausted purse. His friends, 
indeed, charged him with procuring money by robbery 
on the highway ! We might guess the state of society 
when such an accusation could even suggest itself. 
Nash, fi;'M of .ndignation, replied to tlie charge, and 
cleared his honour (!) by handing round to his accusers 
a billet doux he .nid just received, enclosing a large 
sum of money. Having, for some reason or other, 
got sick (jf the law, as he had done of his Majesty’s 
.service; not, wc apprehend, because he '‘found his 
mijid superior to both,” :.s Dr. Oliver, one of his ful- 
some eulogists, absurdly hath it, but most probably, 
that his inclinations suited ncitlicr. In a lucky hour 
he retired to Bath, and there found a pathway to fame 


which he 'would have never reached hy the study of 
‘ Coke upon Littleton.’ 

The condition of the city upon the advent of the 
Beau, which took place about 1703, was peculiarly 
favourable to the development of his particular talent. 
Its accommodations w'ere most contemptible : its houses i 
and public places lacked those elegances and amusc^ 
ments which are calculated to attract those who seek I 
for passing pleasure, or are mainly desirous to kill , 
ennui. The only place wdicre the amusement of the 
dance could he enjoyed was upon the bowling-green, 
where a fiddle and a hautboy formed the 'whole band : j 
the only promenade wgs a grove of sycamore trees, j 
Of the varied appliances of the gaming-table Bath | 
was then innocent ; but the chairmen were so rude, j 
that no respectable female durst pass along the street ! 
unprotected, in the evening. The Pump-house was i 
without a director; “and,” says (Joldsmith, in his ; 
‘ Life of Nash,’ ” to add to all this, one of the greatest 
pliysieians of his age (we believe it was Dr. lladclilfe) 
conceived a design of ruining the city, by writing 
against the cflieacy of its waters. It w'as from a resent- ; 
ment of some atlrout lie had received there that he 
took this resolution ; and accordingly published a I 
pamphlet, hy "whic?!!, he said, he would cast a toad in 
the Jtpritif/,” 

Nash, at this auspicious moment for his fn-lune, 
arrived at Path, and made a hit at once by assuring P'e 
people that ho would charm away the poison, as the 
venom of the tarantula was charmed — by music, lie 
duly asked for a hand of performers, to make the 
Doctor’s toad perfectly harmless, llis proposition \v;i-; 
at once agre<‘d to, and the Pump-room inimediiilel\ 
received the benelit, hy attracting a full and fashionahle 
company ; and the spirit of the man so gained their 
goodwill, that he was speedily voted Master of the 
Ceremonies — or King (d* Bath. 

Nash commeneed bis reign by re])airing the roads of 
the city,— a strange duly bir a master of the cerenuniies 
to discharge, but one which speaks volumes as to the 
condition of the thorough fares at th^' heginning of ilio 
last century. The compaii}', which ha/l hitherto l^eea 
obliged to assemble in a hoolh to drink tea and elioeo- 
lale, or to game, were, imder bis direction, accommo- 
dated with a handsoiiK? Assembly-room — the first cNer 
erected in the city. He now set about composin^r 
code of laws for his new subjects ; and the coiulitii-ns 
he drew up for the observance of a polite society wu'e 
doubtless intended to smack of wit ; but we must con- 
fess that, viewed in tliis light, they fully jiistilied 
own admission, that the pen was his torpedo, — when- 
ever he grasped it, it benumbed his faculties. 'Ih^^ 
composition, which was hung up in a conspicuous 
in the Pump-room, strongly savours of the Beau’s iuio- i 
syncrasics. 

liiilcs to he observed at BcKh, 

1. That a visit of ceremony at first coming, 
another at going away, are all that are expected or . 
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desired ?)y ladies of ijuality and fashion— except ini- 
pertiiienla. 

2. That ladies coming to the ball appoint a lime for 
their footir.en coming to wait on them home, to prevent 
disturbance and inconveniences to themselves and others. 

;3, That gentlemen of fasliioii never appearing in a' 
nio'-ning before the ladies in gowns and caps, sliow 
brX'cding and respect. 

-1, That no person take it ill that any one goes to 
aiiotlier’s play, or breakfast, and not theirs ; — except 
captious by nature. 

f). That no gentleman givi^ bis tickets for the balls 
to any but gentlemen. — N.H. Unless he has none of 
his acquaintance. 

(). 'I hat gentlewomen crowding before llie ladies at 
the ball, show ill-manners ; and that none do it for the 
fiituie — except such as respect none but themselves. 

7. ’I’hat no gentleman or lady tak(* it ill that another 
(lances bi fore them ; — except such as liave no pretence 
to dance at all. 

8. That the elder ladies and children he content with 
a second bench at the hall, as being past, or not come 
to perfaction. 

J). That the young ladies take notice how many eyes 
observe them. — N.Jl. Tliis does not extend to the 
Hace-nt-alls, 

10. That all wdiisperers of lies and scandals he takiui 
for their authors. 

11. That all repeaters of such lies and scandal he 
shunned by all company except such as have been | 
guilty of the same evinu*. 

A'./i. Several wen of no charaele.r^ old irouin), and 
ijoanci ones of quest loned rcpufalionj are (jrcat autlfors of 
lies in lliese 'places f heiny of the seel of levellers. 

Goldsmith says of these rules, rather siiecringly (if 
liis line nature might he considered capable of a sneer), 

“ we re we to give laws to a nursery, we should make 
them childish laws ; his statutes, though stupid, were 
addressed to fine gentlemen and ladies, and \vcre pro- 
bably received with symiiathctic approbation."’ 

TIk; puldie halls, now under his management, were 
condufi.ed with the greatest decorum. Tliey commenced 
at six, and concluded at eleven : this rule he maintained 
so rigidly, that the rrinccss Amelia once applying to 
him f(»r one danct; more after his aiUhoiitative fmger 
had given the signal for the hand to withdraw, w'as 
refused, with the remark that his laws were like those 
of Lycurg\is, which would admit of no alteration with- 
out an utter subversion of all authority. Nash had 
some diflieulty in regulating the dress to he worn at 
the Assembly; hut he went boldly to work, and chid 
even the most exalted in rank, when they departed 
from his rules. On one occasion he signified his dis- 
like of the practice of wearing wliite aprons at the 
Assembly, by stripping the Duchess of Queensherry of 
one valued at^fivc hundred guineas, and throwing it 
at the hinoer benches, amongst the ladies’ women. The 
duchess begged his Majesty’s pardon, and made him a 
present of the obnoxious article of apparel, — to our 
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mind a rather keen inelhud of retort, lie found the 
gentlemen, however, not so easily controlled, lie tried, 
in vain, for a long time, to prevent the ./curing of 
sword.^, on the plea tliat they tore tlu; ladies* dresses ; 
but, in fact, to ])ut a slop to the numerous duds which 
arose out of the intrigm's of gallants, or disputes at 
tlui gaming-table. Vvith a deep insight into human 
nature, Nash gave out lint he wanted to liinder pco})le 
frvun doing what theij hud no mind to. It was not, 
however, until an ema^unter took phice, in which one of 
the eomhalants was mortally wounded, that h(‘ succeeded 
ill abolishing tlio use of the sword in the city of Jlalh ; 
henceforward, wlienever he heard of a ehalleiige, ho 
instantly liad both jn riles placed under arrest. 

The gentlemen’s hoots made the most determined 
stand against him. The country sijuires in those days, 
who must have been a hriilal set, — we liave a very 
good type of them, no doubt, in S(piiro Topehall, 
w'ith whom Roderick Random had the famous drinking 
bout at Rath, — uould come to the halls in their heavy 
hoots. Nash tried all sorts of stratagems to shame 
them out of their hoorisline^s, and, among otheis, he 
wrote a song in which tlu? rhyme ahoiil eipial to the 
severity, as the reader will perceive ; 

Frontinvlla*s Inviiation to the .Isscmhly. 

“ (’oine one luid idl, to Hoyden Hall, 

I’or there ’s ilie assembly this niglit ; 

None hut servile fools 
Mind manners and rides; 

We Hoydens do decency slight. 
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“ Come trollops mid slatterns, 

CoekM hats and white aprons, 

This host our modesty suits; 

Tor why should not we 
In dress he as free 
As Ilogs-Norton squires in boots?*’ 

I'indin" that liis v(‘rses told, he followed up his success 
hy inventin'? a puppet-show, in which ‘ Punch ' comes 
in, hooted and spurred, in the character of a country 
sfjuire. Upon j?oin^ to hed w'ith his wife, he is desired 
to pull off his boots. My hoots,” replies Punch, 
“why, Madam, you ini«?ht as wdl pull off my lej^s ! 
T never "o without hoots ; T never ride, I never dance, 
without them; and this piece of politeness is quite the 
thin" in Bath.” At last his wife "ets so tired of him 
that shi‘ kicks him olf the sta^e. There was some re;il 
])oint in this contrivance of Nash’s, and the squires 
were vSoon sliamed out of their hoorishness. Sometimes, 
liowever, a "entleman, ihrou")! ignorance or haste, 
Avoiild appear in the rooms in the forbidden boots; but 
Nash always made up to him, and howin" with much 
mock p;ravity, would tell him that he had forgotten to 
bring his horse. 

I P>eau Nash, like other priteiitates, had his crown : 
j the old (lermau emperors fumed and fretted under 
an iron diadem: tho kin" of Bath w'ore a white liat, 
whieh he washed to ho taken as an emhlcm of the purity 
j ('fills mind ! lie* mi"ht lu; considered to have reached 

the apoireo of his rei"ii Ix'tween the years 1730-10. 
'Within that lime, Bath was honoured with tlie visits 
of two royal personages — the J^rinci* of Orange and 
the Prince; of Wales, lioth of wlumi he managed to turn 
to account. Those; who have visited Bath have* doubt- 
less been struck with the prevalence of obelisks in that 
city, the; pi'culiarly mournrul form of wliieh seems to 
pive a character to the; jilace. 1’he stranger who \iews 
I them would little think that fliese moiiumeiits, which 

I breathe such a solemn sjiirit, Averc the iiandiwork of 

such a frivolous s])eciim‘ii of humanity as the Beau ; 
such, however, is the ease. The obelisk in the Orange 
Orove was erected by him, to eommemorate the visit 
of tlie Jhiuce; of Orange to the city for the benefit of 
his health, in 1731. Nash, avIio appears to have eom- 
hificd a most ecstatic loyalty with a slirewd eye to the 
hcia fit of his little kingdom, was so overeome with the 
mii.'ieulowswess of the Prineefs recovery, that he; imme- 
diately had tliis Imiiding erected, inscrihir.g a seasonable 
puir upon . ('f th«*. virtues of the Bath Avaters. 

iXgain, in 1738, Avhen the Prince of Wales visited 
Bath, Na t rii" uji a. lollier obelisk in Queen Square, 
and ill order to make it all the more; Avortliy of the 
personage it Avas (h licated to, he asked Pope to write 
its ius.-ription. llie poet’s ansAver is a master-piece 
of irony : the monument he Avas^pressed to dignify Avitli 
liis composition is not more cutting and severe in its 
I outline, as tlie reader will perceive. 

‘"Sin — I have received yours, and thank your par- 
I tiality in riy favour. You say words cannot express 
j 'i;to gratitude you feel for the favours of his R. H., and 
J yot y.ou would have me express what you feel, and in 


a few words. I own myself unequal to the task ; for 
cAon granting it possible to express an inexpressible 
idea, I am the worst person you could have pitched 
upon for this purpose, Avho have received so few favours j 
from the great myself, that I am utterly unacquainted i 
with what kind of thanks they like best. Whether 

the P most loves poetry or prose, I protest I do 

not know; but this 1 dan; venture to affirm, that you 
can give him as much satisfaction in either as I can." 
(Signed “ A. Popk.”) Nash, who doubtless took the 
A'ery ambiguous compliment at the conclusion of the 
letter in its most favourable asj)cct, still pestered the 
poet until he got the inscription out of him, and a vi rv 
ordinary affair it is, as might have been expected, from 
the writer's contempt of both Nash and his “ R.H.” 

We cannot help regarding these obelisks as “ stand- 
ing advertisements” for the town ; and Nash evidently ' 
used up the two princes in the same manner that Pro- 
fessor Holloway, of Ointment notoriety, does the liarl 
of Aldhoroiigh in the columns of the ‘ I'imes,* 

But turn W(; again to the magnificence of Nash in 
his day of pride. Behold him going forth upon a pro- 
gress to the colony of Tunbridge he has founded, in 
liis ])ost-c]iariot and six grays, with outriders, footmen, j 
and French horns ; and at the sick; of his equipage his 
famous running footman, Murphy, Avho thought nothing 
of going a message for his master to T.ondon in a dav. 
Had not Bath reason to he proud of a king who kept 
such sumptuous state? It might ho asked how Nash 
managed to support all this extravagance, as he received 
no remuneration in consideration of his office as Master 
of the Ceremonies. Oiu; Avord Avill ex})lain i\\[— ptay 
filled his overflowing purse 

If, under his auspices, the resources (fl’ the city for 
restoring health .Averc fully developed, it cannot lu; 
denied that he fostered tin; vices tliat ruined the mind; 
and thousands that came liilher to reernit the body did 
not leave it until they were jnorally ruined. 

Hazard, laiis([uenet, and loo, Avere the milder fornr^ 
of excitement in Avliich tin; ladies joined : and, accord- 
ing to Anstey, who lashes the folly (»!' the day in his 
famous W e\v Bath Guide,* bad a pretty way of I heir 
own of clu'ating ; 

“ Industrious ereatures ! that make it a rule 
To secure half the fish, while they manage the pool: 

So they win to be sure; yet 1 very iiiiieb Avondcr 
Why tliev J)ut so much money tin; candlestick inider; 

For up comes a man on n sudden shi|)dasli, 

Snuifs the candles, and carries aAvay all the cash ; 

And as nobody troubles their heads any more. 

Pm ill very great liojics that it goes to the poor. 

The sterner sex iiuliilgctl in more desperate games, 
and an incredible deal of money Avas lost to ilie sharpers 
who made the city their head-quarters during the dc*iul 
metropolitan season. To sucli a hciglit was gambli”!? 
carried, that at last the. Government interfered, and by 
Act of Parliament suppressed all the gafftes of chanctJ 
of the day. Public gaming thus being checked, the 
whole source of Nash’s income w'as cut off at once. 

II^ .v.uiiagcd to recover it, however, for a time, bu 
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with a total loss of all honour, and a great portion of 
that consideration with which his Bath subjects had 
hitherto treated him. He received this fall through 
entering into a confederation with the keepers of a new 
game, called * E.O.,* set up on purpose to evade the 
law, a certain portion of the profits of which he pock- 
eted, in consideration of the company he drew to it. 
I^mr Nash was not a bit more corrupt than the mas.s af 
society at the time ; but his position mafic it necessary 
(or th.at society to turn its back upon him to save its 
own honour ! The moral condition of Bath about the 
middle of last the century, was, we confess, at the lowest 
chb, Jind its intellectual life was melancholy inde(‘d. 
One forcible contrast will perhaps show the dej^ravity 
of the period better than a thousand words. 

In the year 17f>0, siibseription-rooms were opened 
for prayers at the Abbey, and gaming at the rooms. At 
ihc close of the first day the number of subscribers for 
prayers was twelve^ and for gaming sixly-Hcrcu. 'I’his 
circumstance occasioned the following lines at the time : 

“The Church and Rooms the otlier day 
Open’d their hooks for Prayer and Play : 

The Priest got /we/zr, Hoyle sixty-si'ven ; 

How great the odds for Hell ’gainst lli‘uven !‘* 

Nf'.t only in the universal love of ganihling was the 
vice of the period exhibited, hut in tin; shameless in- 
trigues which were carried on, but which Beau Nash — 
w(^ must do him the justice to say — exerted all his 
influence to put a stop to. 11c was the Marplot of 
Path ; in fact, whenever a clandestine marriage was on 
the laph^ and as far as lay in his power, ho acted as tlie 
consciontioiis guardian of those young ladies of fortune 
around whom the s\Nindlcrs of the place constantly 
gathered, llis manner of warning parents was some- 
times hntsijue enough. On one occasion he highly 
oirended a lady of fortune at the Assembly-room, by 
telling her she had better (jo homo : this speech he con- 
tinued to repeat to her; and at last, piqued and oflended, 
filie did go home, and there discovered tlie meaning 
of llis apparently rude advice in a coach and six at 
the door, which some sharper had provided to carry off 
lur daughter. As for the inaiiucr in Avhich the com- 
pany got through the day, a description of it is melan- 
choly enough. The bath occupied the morning ; the 
noon was spent (by the young) in inaking-believe to 
drink tin* waters in the Pump-room, but really in flirt- 
ing, according to the ingenuous Miss Jenny of Anstey’s 
poem, who admits that the springs she never tastes, 
hut that her chief delight is 

“ Near the Pump to take my stand, 

Witli a nosegay in my hiiml, 

And to hear the Capitiiii say, 

‘ How d’ye do, dear to-day V ” 

wkilst the old tabbies 

“ Com- to the Pump, as before 1 was saying. 

And talk all at once, while the music is playing : 

I Your servant, Miss Fitchet ‘ Good morning, Miss Stote . 
‘ My dear lady Riggledam, how is yotu throat? I 


‘ Your ladyship knows tliat I sent you a scrawl 
‘ Last night, to attend at your hidysliip’s call ; 

‘ But I hear that your ladyship went to the ball.’ 

— * O Fitclict ! — don’t ask me — good Heavens preserve I 
‘ I wish there was no suc;h a thing as a nerve ; 

‘ Half dead all the night, I protest — I declare - 
‘iMy dear little Fitchet, who dresses your hair ‘d 
‘You ’ll eonie to the rooms ; all tlie world will bo then' !’ ” 

Out of such materials as these Nash managed to 
construct that social life which made Bath so famous 
in the last century, and whicli led lo its material re- 
coTiStriiclion by the genius of the architect Wood. 

We have before dwelt upon the insigniticant .appear- 
ance of the city at the beginning of the i-iglitecnth 
century : at that time, it cont iiiied hut two houses (it 
to receive any ])ers()uages of condition ; hut lx fere its 
clo.se it was one of the most splendidly-huilt places in 
Europe. Ill the few minutes* hreatliinj^-lime wliich is 
allowed at Bath, in the rapid rush from London to the 
West, tlie traveller has, from the jihitform of the niilwav- 
station, a splendid view of the cify. J'he foreground 
he secs filled with spires of ehurclu s — the Abbey sitting 
like a mother in the midst; thi' hack-ground closed in 
by the Lansdowne hills, up which terrace and rresc-’Ul 
climb, until tlu'v appear almost to kiss the sky. Amid 
this splendid scene, howi'Vi'r, lie singles out one mass 
of buildings immediately beneath his eye, w hich st.nuls 
with an air of great dignity, and seems to carry with it, 
recollections of bygone glory. J'lie North and South 
Parade, which we allude to, was one of the earliest 
works of Wood, .Its broad and ample ti'rraee.s, — wdiere 
now but a few' invalids eateli the warmtli of the sunny 
South, or breathe the bracing air of the Downs ; in the 
time of Nash, and still later, was the resort of all the 
fashion of the land. What a sidling of hoops, a elnj)- 
])ing of delicate red-heeled shoes, a glistening of sword- 
hilts, a raising of cocked hats, and a display of black 
solitaires, and patelies a la (j/rt ciiuc, was there once 
here, — of which a dusty d(‘ath has long swallowed up 
all ! Wood commenced these buildings aliont the year 
1730; and soon after, Queen Sipiare. with its very 
marked and noble style of architecturt', the Circus, and 
a crowd of other elegant huiidings, whieli we shall 
notice hereafter, followed, displacing me iner ercelio?is, 
spreading far out into the then country, and supplying 
that architectural inagiiificciice wdiich the wealth and 
fashion now filling the city demanded. 

N.'ish died in 1701, and for some time no dispute as I 
to the succession arose ; but in 1700, a civil war took j 
place, in consequence of tw'o Masters of tlic Ceremonies 
heiitg elected. The partisans of the rival monarclis, | 
among whom the ladies were most prominent, actually 
came to blows in the Pump-room, whose walls wit- ! 
nessed the most extraordinary scene that perhaps ever 
took place in a polite assembly. Imagine, good reader, 
a crowd of fashionables of the present day falling to 
pulling noses, and tearing caps and (iresse.s I Yet such 
' deeds took place among the * mode’ in Bath, rot seventy 
1 years ago : 
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Fair nymphs achieve illustrious feats, be prosecuted for attempting to vend, so grossly indecent 

Off fly their tuckers, caps, and teles ; a ere they : yet in those days they were penised 


Pins and pomsitinn strew the room, 

Kinitting many a strange perfume ; 

Each tender form is strangely battcrM. 

And odd things here and there are scatter’d. 

Ill heaps confused the heroines lie. 

With horrid shrieks they pierce the sky : 

Their charms arc lost m scratches, scars, 

Snd emblems of domestic wars I” 

And it was not until the Riot Act had been read three 
times, that the fury of tlie combatants was appeased ! 

The social condition of Bath, which we have been 
mainly following, continued pretty much the same as 
Nash left it, until the end of the last century ; from 
that period, however, to the present time, a marked 
clinnge has slowly been taking place in it. The 
public life of the city has gradually subsided, and is 
now pretty well extinct. The gambling spirit of old 
times has degenerated into shilling whist at the Wed- 
nesday night card-assemblies; and the public balls, 
those magnificent reunions which, in the old time, under 
Nash, always commenced with a minuet danced by the 
highest people of ‘ quality* present, although still well 
attended, yet shine with a diminished lustre. Bath, in 
fact, from a place of resort for the valetudinarian, and 
for the pleasure-seeker during the winter season, has 
become a resident city of 80,000 inhabitants, in wliicli 
the domestic life has gradually encroached upon the 
public life that once distinguished it. Private ])arties 
have taken the place, to a considerable extent, of the 
subscription-balls, and friendly visits between families 
have emptied the Pump-room of much of that crush of 
fashion and galaxy of beauty which once trod its floors, 
when the city was a nest of lodging-houses, and the 
inhabitants a set of loungers, or a liock of incurables, 
who only visited it to air themselves in the eyes of the 
genteel world, or to wash themselves out with the mine- 
ral waters before making their final exit. 

Another reason why the public amusements of the 
place have fallen off so of late years is to be found in 
the religious spirit which has developed itself. The 
modern history of Bath is but an amplification of the life 
of many of its fine ladies of old : beginning their career 
with all kinds of dissipation, progressing amid scenes 
of scandal and intrigue, and ending by becoming a 
aevotee : what changes the individual underwent wdlhin 
the human pan society has repeated during the flight 
of a centurv and a half. 

As one passes along the streets and looks into the 
booksellers* windows, the ascendancy of the evangelical 
church-party in the city is manifest by the portraits 
of young clergymen everywhere meeting the eye, and 
the multitudes of religious books, with ‘ third,* or 
‘ fourth,* edition of the ‘ tenth,*'* twentieth,* or * thirtieth’ 
thousand inscribed upon their title-pages. 

Many of the publications issued in Bath, when in 
the heyday of its fame, were lewd and gross in the 
extreme : "vv'e ourselves have seen many volumes which 
any Holywell jjBtoWt publisher of the present time would 


openly by maid, wife, and widow, — and doubtless with- 
out raising a blush upon the hardened cuticle of tlic 
eighteenth century. Without being too Pharisaical, 
the city might compare her present with her past moral 
condition with much complacency. The tone of man- 
ners is immeasurably purer, and the life more moral ; 
than it was in times of old. 

Tiik Hot Baths. 

The Medicinal Baths of this city, so famous in the 
time of the Romans, appear to have lost all their attrac- 
tions about the middle of the sixteenth century, mainlv 
owing to the breaking-up of the monastery, in the 
prior and monks of which they were vested. So little 
were these baths known throughout the kingdom, and 
so few did they attract to their healing waters, that 
Dr. Turner, who wrote a treatise upon the ‘ Properties 
of the Ihiths of England,* in 1502, and which he dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Somerset, says, that it was only 
after visiting the baths of Italy and Germany, that / 
hard id that there was a natural bathe within ymr I 
fathcr\s dukedome :** and farther on, he denounces the 
“ nigardishe illibcrallite** of the rich men of England, 
for not bettering and amending them. “ I have not 
hcarde,** he tells us, ‘‘that anye rich man hath speiilft 
upon these noble bathes, one grote these twenty years,” 
The Doctor’s reproaches do not seem to have had 
much dlect, for we find that during the reigns of b’li- 
zabeth and James the most extraordinary disordiT ! 
existed in them. The baths, we arc told, were like so 
many bear-gardens, and as for modesty, it was a tliiii}' 
which had no existence in them. The custom of holh i 
sexes huthiuy together in a perfect slate of existed ' 

even a century before. Bishop Becky ngton liaving 
endeavoured, in 1411), to remedy the evil by issuing a 
mandate forbidding men and women to bathe together 
without “ decent clothing ;** his efforts, however, did 
not prove of much effect, for in 1C4G we find the scan- 
dal gr^wn so great, that the corporation was obliged 
to interfere and enforce the wearing of batbing-clothcs. 

The filthy condition of the bath was almost as bad 
as the morals of the bathers : “ dogs, cats, pigs, and 
even human creatures, were Hurled over the rails into 
the water, while people were bathing in it.” By tl^' 
rigid enforcement of by-laws the corporation amended 
the nuisance, and the good effect of their interference was 
seen in the crowds of people who flocked to the city 
from different parts of England, both for the purpose ot 
bathing and drinking the waters. Pepys, who visited 
the city in 1G68, and of course piicd into the batiis 
did not think them particularly clean, in consequence 
of the great resort to them. Ilis gossiping sketch 
is full of interest: “ 13th (June) Saturday, up at ibur , 
o’clock, being, by appointment, cajled up to the 
Cross Bath, where we were carried one after another, 
myself, and wife, and Betty Turner, Willct, and 
Hewer. And by-and-by^ though we designed to have ^ 
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done before company came, nuich company came ; very 
fine ladies; and the manners pretty enongli, only 
mtaliinks it cannot be clean to go so many bodies 
togetlicT in the same water. Good conversation among 
them that are acquainted' here and stay together. 
Strange to see how hot the water is ; and in some 
])laces, though this is the most temperate hath, the 
springs arc so hot as the feet not able to endure. But 
si range to see, when W'omen and men here, that live 
all the season in these waters, cannot hut be parboiled, 
and look like the creatures of the hath ! Carried away, 
wrapped in a sheet, and in a chair, home ; and then 
one after another thus carried, 1 staying above two 
hours in the water, home to bed, sweating for an hour; 
and by-and-by comes music to play to me, extraordi- 
nary good as ever I heard at London almost, or any- | 
where; 5s.’* 

^^'hat an amiable picture this! the Clerk of the Acts 
(an oiiicer filling tlie post of a modern Secretary to the 
Admiralty), his wife, and male and female servants, all 
dipping into one bath together! Somehow or other, 
the social liberty of those days of despotism was greater 
than that which exists at present, notwithstanding our 
free institutioiv. Fancy a fine lady of 1848 treating 
tier waiting-maid on the like equal terms. 

The fashion of ladles and gentlemen appearing in 


the same bath continued down to the present century. 
Anstey has a fling at the custom in his satirical poem : 

‘^Oh ! ’twas pretty to see them all put on their fluimels, 
And then take the water like so many spaniels : 

And though all the w hile it grew hotter and hotter, 

They swam just as if they were hunting an otter; 

’T w'as a glorious sight to sec the fair sex 
All w'adiug w ith gentlemen up to their necks ; 

And view tluun so prettily tumble and sprawl, 

111 a great smoking kettle, ns big as onr hall ; 

And to-day, many persons of rank and condition 
"Were boilM, by command of an able physician !'* 

The hath for a long time was a fashionahlo amuse- 
ment for the ladies, A foreign traveller, who visited 
England tow'urds the end of the last century, speaking 
of those ill this city, says, “In the morning the young 
lady is brought in a close-chair, dressed her bathing- 
clothes, to the Cross Bath. Then the music plays her 
in the water, and the women who attend her present 
her with a lillle Jloatiny^dish like a basin, into which 
the lady puts a handkerchief and a nosegay, and of 
late a snuft-box is adiied. She then traverses the bath, 
if a novice, with a guide ; if otherwise, by herself ; and 
having amused herself nearly an hour, calls for her 
chair and returns home.” The while the lady thus 
amused herself with her little floating-dish, she was well 
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CoWare of being “the cynosure of neighbouring eyes;** 
for the gallery of the ];ath was generally the resort of 
young gentlemen wlio ogled the fair to their heart’s 
content, 'riiere is a story told of a gentleman once 
looking at his wife wliile she was ])athing in the King’s 
Bath, and who w'as so eharnu’d witli her increase of 
beauty that, he could not help complimenting her upon 
it, which a king of Bath hearing, he instantly took him 
by the heels and hurled liim over the rails into the 
water — hy way of marking, we suppose, his sense of the 
impropriety and mauvais ton of admiring one’s own 
parirKM*. 

The pihlic baths of tlio city are four in number — the 
King’s Bath, the Queen’s Bath, the Hot Bath, and the 
Cross Bath. The King’s Bath is the largest and moat 
important of them all, and royalty has on many occa- 
sions disported in its w'aters. A remarkable circum- 
stance is related to have occurred in it while Queen 
Ann, consort of James I., was bathing here. A flame 
of Arc, it is said, ascended to the top of the water, 
spread itself into a. large circle of light, and then 
became extinct. This so frightened her Majesty that 
^ she immediately departed for the New Bath, close at 
Iinnd ; which ever afterwards went by the name of the 
Queen’s Bath. Another circumstance, still more singular 
in connection with it, is mentioned by Stukeley in his 
‘ Itincraruni.’ “It is remarkable,” says he, “ that at 
the cleansing of the springs, when they set down a new 
pump, they constantly found great quantities of hazel- 
nuts, as in many other places among subterraneous 
timber. ” Tlie comment of this old author upon tlio 

circumstance is, however, a thousand times more strange 
than the tiling itself. “ Tli(?sc,” he adds, “ I doubt not 
to he the remains of the famous and universal Dclni/e, 
ivhich the Hebrew historian tells us was in autumn; 
Providence bij that means sceurintj the reeical of the 
vegetable ivorldP (/) 

The dimensions of this Batli are bo feet wide hy 
40 broad, and it contains 3b I tons of water; the heat 
at the springhead is 1 lb° of Fahrenheit, In the 
centre of the Bath there is a statue of the favourite 
Bladud, and the bather stands astonished as he reads 
the following inscription in copper upon it: 

Bladud, 

Son of Liid Iliidibras, 

Eighth king of the Britons from Brute : 

A great philosopher and miitlieiucitieiau, 

Bred at Athens, 

And recorded the fust discoverer auil founder of these baths. 
Eight hundred and sixty-three years before (llirist; 

That is, 

Two thousand ji\e huinlrtal and sixty-two years 
'J’o the ])rcseiit year, 

One thousand six hundred and ninety-nine. 

In connection with the King’s Bath is a spacious 
tepid Swimming Balli, designed hy that true artist and 
master of the classic style of architecture, Decimus 
Burton. 'Ihe Cross Bath has of late years been con- 
verted into a Tepid, Plunging, and Swimming Bath, 
the price of admission to which brings it within the 


means of the “great unwashed.” The temperature I 
of the w'atcr is about 95°. Tlie Hot Bath is so I 
named from tlie great heat of its springs, the iher. ; 
mometer standing in it as high as 1 1 b® : a temperature 
so great that it seems almost to scald the skin upon ! 
the first immersion. In addition to these public baths i 
(which belong to the Corporation), tlierc are a number 
of private bathing-establishments, fitted up avith e\iry 
elegance and improvement that the present day has 
suggested. There arc also the Abbey Baths, likewise 
vciy commodious, and situated upon the site of the 
old Roman Thernim. In 1833, an analysis was made, 
hy the Oxford professor of chemistry, of the gas 
emitted hy the waters, and lie found that within the 
twenty-four hours 222 cubic feet was given off, whidi 
contained a variable quantity ; viz., from 4^]^ to 13 per 
cent, of the whole ; and the rest consisted of 9() per 
cent, of nitrogen, and 4 per cent, of oxygen. The 
learned professor, we arc also told, drew the inference 
so comfortable to Bathonians, that their city owes iis 
hot springs to the action of a volcano immediately 
beneath it ! 

This is a mere conjecture, however, as philosophers 
are still entirely in the dark as to the causes of the in- 
ternal heat of the globe. The old Bathonians had an 
I opinion of their own on the subject ; they attribute tlie 
I springs themselves to the Royal necromancer, Bladud ; 

I and their composition, and the origin of their heat, 

\ set forth in rhyme, which, five centuries ago, was held 
to be very good reason : ivo quote the following lines 
as far as they hear upon tlie subject: 

“Tno tiniiie tlu'r belh of hra^, 

And othiT twi) iiiaked of gins ; 

S(;vi*ii sjdts there heth inne. 

And other thing inake<l witli giiiiie ; I 

(Inirk hriin.stoiic in tlieni also, ' 

B’ith wild iire niaki.-d tlien lt). 

Sal (u-ninie. ami Sal Petra;, 

Sal Anionak then is eki ? ; 

Sal Alfrod and Sal Alkine, 

Sal (leinime i.s mingled with brine'; 

Sal (.’onini and Sal Ahnetrc bright. 

Tlnit borneth botli day and night. 

All tliis is in the toinn; iilo, 

And other things many mo. 

All bornetli botli iiiglit and day, ' 

That never qucncli it we may. 

Ill voLir w ell springs the tounes Jaggctli, 

As all the philosojdicrs ns saggeth. 

The hete within, the water without, 

Makcth it hot all about.** 

Tin's, translated into modern English, means that 
tlie redoubtable Bladud buried deeply in the earth at 
Bath two tons of burning brass and tw'o of glass, — 
the latter of which contained u composition of seven 
salts, brimstone and wildfire, which precious composi- 
tion being set potwisc over the four springs, fermented, 
and thus caused that great heat which •now exists, and 
is to last for ever! Modern chemists would like to be 
able to produce perpetual heat on the same terms ; it j 
would be finding a motive power at a very cheap rate | 
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; indeed it would solve the problem of perpetual 

I motion without more ado. 

I'he waters arc reported to be beneficial in all clironic 
distempers, with the exception of those arising? from 
diseased lungs, or from liaemorrhage and inflammation. 
Gout, stone, rheumatism, indigestion, palsy, and bilious 
ohslruclion (this aceounts,Ave suppose, for the multitudes 
of Jiverless old Indians to be found in Bath ;) and cu- 
t'uu'ous diseases are ftaid to he benefited by tlic use of 
these springs, whether administered externally or in- 
' teriially. A eolleelion of all the treatises whieli have 
, been written upon the efiicaey of the Bath Avaters would 
i make a very decent-sized library, as in former times 
sncli works were the means by Avhich 3’oiing ])hysieians 
iiUrodueed ihetnscives to practice. It is not a little 
mniising to look over the more anticpie of these pro- 
ductions, iiuhlished in the days of Brohdignagian 
tvp«', oceans of margin aiul rude initial letters, and 
i.bserve how the old practitioners managed to hide their 
real i;jiioranee of internal eomplaints by generalizing 
tliem under such appellations as “the grosser humours 
of the body,*’ or “ the vapours whicdi arise to the brain,*’ 
and which these waters were, to drive forth. We do 
not Avoiider at i)r. Badciifl’e’s threat “to cast a toad 
into the spring,’* Avhen w'c consider the outrageous 
manner in which their Avaters Avere ipiacked by the 
jdjysieians of a past gemeration. 

! A Walk thuouoh JfATir. 

'fhe high level at whic*h tlie (livat Western Ilailway 
jiassc's through tlie suburbs enables the traveller to take • 
i in a Very eoin]jre]iensive view of the city. It lies betore | 
him almost like an Ordnance map, a very dirty corner j 
(if w' i; h be crosses ; for however lumdsome tlie all- | 
I’lA valent free-stoni? is in appearance in buildings of j 
.'■ly pr«'lension to arehiLeetural eileet, yet Avbeii employed | 
ill tlu meaner buildings of the artisans it has a very 
j'lim and mean a])pearane(?, quite melancholy to witness, 
i Across a perl’eet nest of eourts and alleys, the traveller, 
cs we have before said, is hurried, and he cannot Avil- 
I ness the Avretched poverty at his feet Avilhout bitterly 
' ' Oil J im ting it with tlie palace- like erections of the 

Lansdowne Mill-side. 

' IfAve approacrh Hatli by way of the old bridge Avhich 
(itisses the Avon, avc shall gain a justcr knowledge of 
tlie city than by any other entrance. This bridge, in 
old times, AA”is ipiite siiffieicnt for all the traflie wliieh 
, passed over it ; but with railroads a new epoch has com- 
I nienced, and its ancient piers are now made to carry a 

! woo.l-Mi roadway overhanging on either side. A little 

I kigher up the stream, the railroad crosses the river by 
a skcAv-bridge, in Avbieh Brunei seems to have courted 
a ditriculty merely 1 > vanquish it. As the cyeAvanders 
over the ^'oin plication of iron girders and ponderous 
beams of Aviiicli it is composed, it assumes an aspect of 
daring po vvt.r,4bat seems to typify the dauntless spirit 
ol the present age as contrasted Avith the old bridge 
which slowdy creeps across the river on five cumbersome 
arches. (Cut, p.flflT.) Southgate Street, wliicli in the 


old coaching time resounded tliroughout the day with 
the rattle of the stages and mails running between 
London and the West, gives the stranger *no idea of the 
beauty of the mod«'rn town. 'Flie gable ends of the 
houses, the country-loAvu like character of the shops, 
aiid the appearance of the inhabitants, presents another 
Avorld to that which exhibits itself in Milsome Street. 

As Ave proceed along Stall Street, architectural 
beauties begin to unfold ihemselves, Tlie Pump- 
room, the cresccnt-sbapcd Piazza wliich commences 
Jlath Street, the King’s Bulb, and the Colonnade, 
tlivough wbieli tlu.: beautiful west-front of the Abbey is 
seen, furnish a number of ellects all charming in them- 
selves. At this spot the genius of Batli btill seems to 
linger : the cliairmcn hang about, reminding one of old 
times, and the lounger, too, seems to love it. The 
Pump-room, which was built ujion tlie site of the old 
one, in 179d, presents, in combination Avith its two 
Aviiigs, the King’s Bath and the Colonnade, a very 
beautiful appearance. Ms inleiior, wliich is CO feet 
long by 5(^Avide, is nohle-looking and elegant. The 
l)aml, liMig famous for its perforiminec of ancient music, 
still attracts much ctanpany on Saturday — the fasbion- 
ahle day of the season. 

At the bottom of the room a statue of Nash used to 
stand, between two busts of Newton and Pope, Lord 
Chesterdeld, who liad a kern eye. for the ridiculous, let 
ily an i*pigraui upon the iiUMmgruousness of the juxla- 
posiliiMi ; the last slau/.a of which is biting riioiigh ; 

“The slfihie pkieeil these Imsts hetwreii 
(ilvi's siUiriJ all :t'< strciigfJi : 

aiul iri/ arc //V//e scon, 

But foll\ at Jti(/ leiigth ” 

'.riiis keen shal’t had the elleet of separating the trio ; 
the poet and the philosopher have been banished, and 
the Beau now holds an undivided reign, not exactly 
over the scene of hi.s former triumphs — for that vanished 
with the old room-' but still oxer the spot Avhere the 
genius of the city si ill dwells. 

The modern rimm.s have few associations. Old Queen 
Charlutle, when she visited Bath, in IS 17, held her 
morning k vers here, at which tlu' ehict company of the 
city and neighbourhood were presented to lier. Madame 
D’Arblay, in her interesting ‘ Diary,’ gives us an 
atlecting ])ieture of the pri‘sentation of her husband 
to her .Majesty, and of the exliaiistion of the suflerer, 
who was in the last stage of disease, when the interview 
Avas over. The ohl king wa.s to liave accompanied the 
cpieeii on this visit, and three houses had been taken 
for them in the Boyal Crescent; but just as he had 
arranged for the excursion In; w;as afllietcd Avith blind- 
ness, and then, as Madame D’Arblay says, he would 
not come. ; “ for Avhat,’’ said he, “ Avas a beautiful city 
to him Avlio could not look at it,’* 

It was whilst her Majesty Avas sojourning in this city 
that the melancholy news arrived of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, Avhieh (’vent hurried her off to 
M'inilsor ; but she did not miicli love her Royal grand- 
child, and three weeks saxv her again drinking the Bath 
Avaters. 
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The waters issue from the inoutli of a niaihlo serpent, 
situated on one side of the room, where llic poor vale- 
tudinarians gather to quad' out of glasses tinctured, by | 
the medicinal qualities of the water, a deep yellow j 
colour. During the season a fee is demanded ot , 
strangers who visit the room while the band is playing, 
but at all other times it is open as a public promenade. 

As we leave the Pump-room, our footsteps are 
naturally led towards the Abbey Church, the richly- 
embellished west-front of which the eye wanders over 
with delight. There was a monastery situated here at a 
very early date, and a church dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which was elevated into a bishopric in 1000, and 
granted to John dc Villola, bishop of Wells, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging that see ; and the two Abbey Churches 
and dioceses have ever since remained united under 
the same episcopal head. This building having fallen 
into decay, present church w'as commenced in 1195, 
by Oliver King, bishop of the diocese, who, it is as- 
serted, Was prompted to tlic good work by a vision he 
beheld in his sleep, wherein be saw the Holy Trinity 
with angels ascciuling and descending by a ladder, to 
which was a fair olive-tree supporting a crown. This 
dream the prelate construed into a command from 
Heaven to restore the Cathedral Church ; which he 
immediately set about, but did not live to sec it 
completed. (Cut, No. 4.) 

Viewed from beneath the Pump-room Colonnade, 


and amid the bustle of Stall Street, this poetical idea 
of the ascent and dcseont of angels upon the ladder, 
sculptured in enduring stone on each side of the great 
west window, setnns to r(*alize some Seriptuvo (Irc.iia 
of one’s youth, and to lead one back to those d:i>s 
when the white-robed angels, with the biightnc'-s of 
the celestial mansions still surrounding them, descended 

upon earth and formed a link between the Eternal 
and his earthly creatures. We fear all onr praise 
must be confined to the eil’ect of the west front, as the 
general design of the budding is not beautiful, ueitlu r 
arc the details particularly elegant. It was the last 
abbey built in England, and with it Gothic ecele- 
siastical architecture, as a really living style, might he 
said to have died. Like the religion with which it 
grew up, it had become so debased that its destruction 
was inevitable. Upon the dissolution of the religions 
houses, the Abbey Avas entirely stripped, by Henry s 
Commissioners, of the lead, glass, iron, and timber t’lat 
it contained, and reduced, in fact, to its naked \vall?> , 
in whieli condition it remained until KiOG, when it 
restored by Bishop Montague, and converted into a 
parochial church. The Bathonians, with a singular 
notion of the beauties of Gothic ecclesiastical arclu 
tecture, pride themselves upon the lightness of t ® 
interior of its edifice, which, from its being lit 
enormous number of fifty-two windows, is styled 
Lantern of England.’ The mid-day glare that meets 
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the eye in the nave, certainly warrants them in giving 
it this appellation ; but they should not deceive them- 
selves with the idea that this is a beauty. Tlie early 
architects, whose aim seems to have been to produce 
that “dim religious light’* which gives such solemnity 
to our York and Westminsters, would indeed smile, 
could they witness the manner in which that simple 
daylight elFect is praised, which they used all their 
marvellous art to modify and subdue. The Churcdi is 
crowded wdth cheap Tnarhlc-slabs, which give it the 
most meagre appearance ; nay, almost turn it into a 
marble-mason*s shop. Among the multitude of urns, 
sarcophaguses, 'weeping willows, and the like mediocre 
emblems of grief, scarcely more than half a dozen 
monuments deserve a better fate than to he ground up 
into marble dust ; and yet wc eaii almost forgive them 
their existence, for the sake of the following capital 
epigram to which they have given rise : 

“ These avails adorn’d with monuinctit and bust, 

Show' how liath waters serve lay the dust.” 

Nash, who w'us buried here with great pomp, has a 
monument with an inscription, in which the visitor is 
requested to consign to his remains “ one grateful tear ;’* 
what for wc know not, as the Ileau, during the latter 
part of his life, at least, W'as little better than a “ hell- 
keeper,** A more interesting moninnent is that of 
Quin, the actor, 'W'hich consists of a finely-carved head 
and bust of the deceased, in marble. Quin contested 
for a short time the palm with Garrick, as a tragic actor, 
but was soon driven from the stage by that genius ; 
when ho retired to Bath with a handsome annuity, 
and lived there many years the prince of good fellows, 
and the sayer of good things. Bon mots were not the 
only invention of his brain : he seasoned his viands as 
well as his conversation, and his Blood-Sauce w’as a 
famous condiment among his friends. As he grew feeble, 
lie used to be wheeled along the South Parade, where, as 
lie basked in the sun, he would declare “ that Bath was 
the finest place in the world for an old cock to go to 
most in.’* Garrick, 'W'ho saw him off the great stage of 
life, as well as off that of London, wrote his epitaph ; 
hut it is a poor hybrid affair. Dryden has one of his 
beautiful mortuary inscriptions to Mary Frampton, 
which is quite delightful to read after the mass of 
affected and strained lines w'hich everywhere meet the 
eye. So exquisite is this epitaph that we cannot for- 
bear quoting it : 

“ Below' this humble monument is laid 
All that Heaven wants of this celestial maid : 

Preserve, O sae.rcd tomb, thy trust consign’d ! 

The mould was made on purpose for the mind ; 

And she w'ould lose, if at the latter day, 

One atom should be mix’d of oilier clay. 

Such were the features of her heav’iily face, 

Her limbs were h nn’d with such haXanoiiious grace, 

So faultless was tlie frame, — as if the whole 
Had been an emauatioii of th*e soul, 

Which hcrgwn imvard symmetry reveal’d, 

And like a picture show'u, iii glass anneal’d. 

Or like the siui eclips’d with shaded light. 

Too piercing, also, to be sustain’d by sight. 


Kaeh thought was visible that roll’d within, — | 

As throiigli a crystal case the figured hours are seen : j 

And Heaven did this transparent veil provide, 

Because she had no guilty thought to hide : 

All white, a virgin saint, she sought the skies — 

For marriage, though it sullies not — it dyes ! 

High though Iicr w'it yet humble was her mind. 

As if she could not or she would not find 
How' much her worth transoeiided all her kind. 

Yet she had learn ’d so much of Heaven below, ! 

’fhat when arrived she scarce had more to know ; j 

But only to refresh the former hint. 

And rend her Maker in a fairer print : 

So pious, as she had no time to spare 

For human thougiits, hut was confined to prayer ; : 

Yet in such charities she pass’d tlie ihiy, | 

’T was wondrous how she found an hour to jiray. 

A soul so calm, it knew not ehhs or flows. 

Which jiassion could hut curl, not discompose ! ! 

A female softness witli a m.'inly mind, 

A daughter duteous, and a sister kind, - I 

In sickness patient, and in death resign’d!” 

Another interesting monument is that to the memory 
of Lady Jane Waller, wife of tin* Parliamentary General. 

On the tomb lies the effigy of the knight in armour, in 
a mourning attitude by his wife’s side, and two children 
in the like jiosition. The old sextoness, who show’s 
you the lions of the Abbey, draws your attention to a 
fracture in the knight’s face, which, she informs you, 
was made by .Tames 11., wdio passing through the 
church, and happening to espy Waller’s obnoxious 
effigy, drew his sword, and knocked off its nose. But 
unfortunately for this very pretty tale, Pepys spoils it, 
for he inspected the Abbey on his visit to Bath in 1 668 
— long enough before James was king ; and, as he tells 
ns, “ looked over the monuments, when, among others. 
Dr, Venner, and Telling, and a lady of Sir W. Waller’s ; 
he lying tvith his face broken,'* W'’arner, in his History 
of the city, givc» another story respecting James and 
the Abbey, which is perhaps true. It seems certain 
that shortly after his succession to the throne, he visited 
and made some stay in Bath ; and that, among his other 
attendants, he brought with him his confessor and friend, 
Father Iluddlestone, the Jesuit. As the tale goes, this 
friar, by James’s orders, went to the Abbey and exhi- 
bited on the altar all the paraphernalia of the llomisli 
ritual ; and then wrathfully denounced all heretics, at 
the same time exhorting them to an immediate change 
from the errors of Protestantism, to the true faith from 
which this country had apostatised. Among the num- 
ber of his listeners w'as Kenn, then bishop of the diocese, 
and the consistent and firm supporter of the Reformed 
religion. Fired w'ith indignation at this open display 
of hatred to his faith and to the established religion of 
the land, the bishop, as soon as Huddlcstonc had con- 
cluded his sermon, mounted a stone pulpit Avhieh then 
stood in the body of the church, and desiring the depart- 
ing congregation to remain for a little w'hile, he preached 
an extempore sermon in answer to Iluddlestone, ex- 
posing his fallacies and displaying the errors of his 
church and the absurdity of its ceremonies in a strain 
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of such fervid eloquence as astonished liis cnn^reixation 
and confounded Huddlestone and the Royal hi‘^ol. 
Such is tlie tale as it jjjocs ; bnt it does seem rather 
strange that a Tlomish i^riest should be allowed to play 
such pranks in a cathedral of the Established Church, 
and in the very ])resenec of its bislmp. There are some 
monuments by Bacon and Chaiilrey in the church, but 
nothing very striking ; and Jb'shop ^fontague, who re- 
paired the building, has an imposing tomb in the fashion 
of James the First’s time. Prior Bird’s Chapel is the 
architectural gem of the building, the delicate tracery 
of which has lately been restored. The roof of the 
nave is formed of lath-and- plaster work,, and in a style 
which comes, we suppose?, under wliat is called ‘ Mo- 
dern Gothic,’ which inelmlcs anything that a master 
mason might imagine. ’Fhe roof of the choir, how- 
ever, is as beautiful as that of tlie nave is common. 
Those who have seen that of Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel at Westminster will have scon this ; for tliey 
are both of the same age and style. The clustered 
pillars spreading out into a fan-like tracery, which 
covers the roof. Two long galleries totally deface the 
appearance of the choir. We w'ondor that in this age 
of restorations, when it is the fashion to rail at church- 
warden barbarity, they liave not been removed. The 
exterior of the building was repaired in 1833 (a period 
anterior to that in which most of the intelligent revivals 
have taken place), or rail) or botched in a iiiost dis- 
graceful maniuir. The pinnacles on the tower arc such 
gross absurdities, that their having been allow'cd fo 
remain astonishes us. Returning again into Stall 
Street, the main ait(?ry of the city, a short walk up 
Union Street brings us into Bond Street — a locality 
which reminds one of the West end of Lomhuj, from 
the elegance of the morcliandise in the shops and the' 
general metropolitan air of the })fa(‘e. 'riiis paved 
court (for it has only a footway for passcngio-s) is but 
the aute-chamber to what might be? justly called the 
pulse of modern Bath — Milsoni Street. This pro- 
menade is one of the most, if not Ihe most, elegant and 
pleasant streets in the kingdom ; not so long as Jlegciil 
Street in tlm metropolis, or xSaek\ille Street of Dublin, 
yet just the length to form a ph asant ])roineiia(Ie. 
Its architecture, too, is noble and chctM'fuI, and its shops 
arc crowded with elegant novelties. Milsom Street is, 
in fact, the fashionable lounge of the eity, and in the 
season the scene it presents more resembles the w\alk 
in Kensington Gardens than anything else that we 
know of. the ladies it must be ]}Ieasatit indeed ; 

for here they mingle the two gi-eat pjys of female life — 
flirting and shopping : w ln^ii tired of tlieir beaux they 
can drop lu at tue milliner’s, when, fitted with a charm- 
ing bonnet, they can issue forth again and smile gaily 
to the “ How do’s" that shower upon them from the 
mob of line gentlemen wdio sc(‘k 

* remown 

By walking np in ovdev to walk down.’* 

The street being situated upon a slight ascent, a full 
view of its bright scenes is gained from eitlier extremity. 


The tone of a city can generally he ascertained from 
tlie character of its shops: in Milsom Street we see 
at once that Bath is entirely a place of ‘genteel’ resort 
and independent residents. The perfumers, milliners, 
tailors, printsellcrs, circulating libraries, &:c., whicli 
wholly occupy the principal streets, proclaim it a eity 
of easy and elegant life. 

From Milsom Street we might either climb the 
ascent of Belmont and Belvedere (two very fine rang( « 
of houses), until we reach Lansdowne Crc'scent, whirli 
circles the fair forehead of the city, or by turning oli' 
to the left along Ben net Street, enter the Circus, 
which might be called her zone: choosing the latter 
I way, let us pause for a moment at what might, at the 
present time even, be considered the chief attraeti. n 
of Bath — the Assembly-room. This magnific( i.i 
building was erected by Wood the younger, in 1771 , 
several years after the di'ath of Nash ; consequeuily, 
none of the associations connected with him and his 
days an? to be soiigfct within its walls. The Asscmhl\- 
room over which he reigned stood upon the site. (,( 
the Literary Institution : it was destioyed by lire ia 
1810. When both bnildings were in exist ema*, they 
were pr(?side(l over by distinct masters of tiu* eciv^ 
monies, and W(tc distinguished by being called the 
Upper and Lower Rooms. We (piestion if the inetm- 
polis enn boast so noble a suile of apartments as the 
Upper Rooms. The Balbn»om is lOfi fei't loiu»; l)v 
\'2 nide, and is finislu-d in that, elegant yet. solid 
manner that prevailed low., ids the latter end of tlm last 
century. The Master of the C('renioni(‘s ree(‘i\es ll..' 
company in an oet.agon of *18 feel in diameter, aad 
vaulted at a great height. '1 he v.’.ails are surromuled 
with portraits of (h-funet kings of B;it.li, among nlioni 
Nash, with hi.s white liat, stands conspicuous; hat 
the artistic eye is more attracted by (uie of Gains- 
borough’s lifelike heads. Tliis artist was di iveu fiDiu 
Ltnidon by the eom]jetition of Sir .losluui Reynolds, 
a\1k) Avas all the fashion of tin? day, and something 
more; yet we question Avhetlu'r his noble lUdUHcr 
after all as true a thing as the fim- natm*e of his le.s^ 
.sueees.sful competitor, Gainsborough, like (Jiiiii, . 0 - 
tired to |{ath from liis rival, and liv«'d and paintcM hu',- 
for some time. * 

The Oelagon-room and another, 7t) feet in IcuLilii 
by 27 feet in width, are devi»t.ed to cards. A guiin 1 
is the sum paid for the season Subscription Balls, ai-^ 
five shillings extra to the. Card Assembly ; and siN jien. e 
each is all the charge for tea. Mod(?rate jiriees the.M-, 
for adiniltaijce to one of the most polite assemhln s in 
the kingdom. “ Nohodies,” lioAvever, must not expect 
to mingle Avith the “somebodies” of high life on smh 
easy terms, (’ertaiu rules are drawn up, by which all 
retail traders, articled clerks of the eity, thealrie.d and 
other public performers, are Excluded from its saloons. 1 
The Master of the Ceremonies goes on the principle, we j 
suppose, of Dickens’s barber, Avho refii.ses to shave a 
coal-heaver, remarking, “ we must druAv* the line .sonic- . 
AvJiere : we stops at bakers,” It must be confessed, 
however, tliat the term “ public performers” is rather a 
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vague one, as it might equally apply to the India- rubber 
men, who perform in our quiet streets, or to the Lord 
Chancellor, or Chief Justice of the kingdom. It must 
be, moreover, a difficult task for the Master of the 
Ceremonies, with all his fine eye for a gentleman, to 
(lislinguish the difference between a Piccadilly retailer j 
and a Leadenliall Street merciiant, disguised as they I 
both might be in the well-built clothes of a Stultz or a 
biickmastcr ; and we have no doubt that, with all the 
care taken to let none but aristocratic particles escape 
through the official sieve, 

^'Even here, amid the crowtls you view, 

^Tis lometimes difficult to tell who’s who.” 

This class feeling was carried at one time even into tlie 
theatre, where no trader was allowed to sit in the dress 
•:ircle ! 

The Circus, to which Bennet Street forms an avenge, 
as its name denotes, is a circular pile of buildings, ; 
covering a large space of ground, and erected in tlie 
Roman style of architecture ; the principal stories being 
divided by Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars. There 
is something, we confess, gloomy in tlie eflect of this 
mass of buildings ; indeed, wc must plead guilty to a 
certain feeling of oppression whilst traversing tlie more 
architectural portion? of Bath : whether it is from the 
colour of the stone, darkened by age, and the uni- 
formity of tone and stylo that prevails, we know not, 
but all the buildings have a haughty exclusive look, 
and appear to hold themselves aloof from the spectators ; , 
they seem, in fact, as exclusive as tlieir possessors, > 
and amid all their grandeur we wish for a sight of, 
the pleasant jumble of Park Lane, wliero the liouscs 
are like faces — ^no two alike. Leaving the Circus by 
way of Brook Street, we come at once upon the really 
inagnifioenr Royal Crescent, also built by Wood the 
younger. This is infinitely the most magnificent pile . 
of buildings in Bath ; indeed we know of nothing finer | 


in England ; and its first appearance givi*s the reader 
that sensation that a liiui work ol Art or Nature always 
efi'ects. . Viewing it as wt» do from Brock Street, its 
grandly sweeping curve impresses itscll once and for 
ever upon the mind. Pew buildings liavc the advan- 
tage of such a site as the Crescent, situated as it is 
upon a gentle slope, and the ground in front quite open 
for a considerable distance ; the Royal Avenue to the 
Victoria l^irk, in fact, forming its very picturesque 
foreground. 

Turn w'e now into the Royal Avenue — no formal 
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row of trees, or broad gravel walk, as its name seems 
to imply, but a winding drive through plantations and 
shrubberies, in the centre of which another obelisk has 
been erected, called the Victoria Column* (Cut, p. 34*3.) 
This drive, of more than half a mile in extent, opens 
into the Victoria Park, lately formed out of the Town 
Common. The plantations have not yet grown up, 
consequently it has a cold naked appearance, which 
time alone can remedy. The scenery around the Park, 
however, makes up for the rawness incident to all 
newly laid-out grounds: few public promenades can 
command so fine a prospect, and fewer still such an 
architectural effect as the Royal Crescent. A colossal 
head of Jupiter, from the chisel of a self-taught Sculptor 
of Bath, ornaments one portion of the Park. It is 
upwards of seven feet in height, and is esteemed by the 
citizens as a great Avork of art. It has certainly merit, 
but we fear the fact of its author being a “ self-taught” 
native artist exaggerates its merits in the eyes of 
Bathonians : works of art must be judged purely on 
their own merits. We cannot leave the Park without 
noticing the two sphinxes over the gateway, the donors 
of which having had the very questionable taste to 
make the fact known to the world in Egyptian 
letters as large as a sign-board. There is a Botanical 
and Horticultural Garden in the Park, in which the 
floral exhibitions of the city arc h(!ld. 

Returning again to the Abbey Church, and proceeding 
along High Street, instead of turning oft*, as we have 
done, into the more aristocratic portions of the town, 
we come to the seat of civic dignity, the Guildhall, an 
exceedingly line Roman building, in the centre of 
trading Bath : an architectural screen on either hand 
forms portions of the market, by which we suppose 
the builder meant to imply that the corporation takes 
especially under its wings the good things of this life. 
Bath has, from a very early period, possessed certain 
municipal privileges ; but its government by a mayor 
and corporation dates from the time of Elizabeth, when, 
by Royal Charter, Bath was declared a city in itself. 
Tlie Corporation, before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, had the privilege of returning to Parliament the 
two members for the city : the inhabitants at large 
having no voice at all in the matter. This extraordinary 
state of things was one of those cases, like that of Old 
Sarum, which tended as much as anything to pass this 
important measure. The fact of twenty-six persons 
thus monopolising the rights of the citizens of such an 
important place as B.ath, can scarcely be believed by 
the rising g neration ; but give a body of men a privi- 
lege, and however unjust it might be, they soon come 
to confound it with a right, and are astonished at those 
it oppresses attempting to destroy it. 

In the days before the Municipal Reform Act fell like 
a blight upon the close corporations of the kingdom, 
the civic authorities, like their Bristol brethren, were 
famous for taking care of the ” body •corporate” in 
more ways than one, as the length of their kitchen- 
range, and the size and magniflccnce of their bauquet- 
ing-rooms, can now testify to. In consequence of the 


exclusion of the citizens from the Assembly-room, ' 
they are in the habit of holding their balls in these fine 
apartments, which certainly rivals the others in mng- 
niflcence, if the company be not altogether so select. 
Turning off on the right hand, down Bridge Street, wo 
cross the Avon by means of the Pulteney Bridge, which 
carries on its strong arches a line of houses on either 
side of the roadway, the river being thus entirely 
hidden from view. The prospect, as we proceed up 
Great Pulteney Street, is one of the sights of Bath. It < 
resembles Portland Place, London, in width and archi- 
tectural effect ; but it is a full third longer than that 
street, and it is terminated by the very handsome 
Sidney Hotel, which, besides serving its ordinary pur- 
poses, forms a noble entrance to the Sidney Gardens, 

— a place of great resort to the citizens of Bath and 
Bristol : it was, indeed, for a long time the Vauxhall 
of the two cities, pyrotechnic exhibitions taking pluee 
here nearly every week. Having been planted above 
half a century, the trees have grown up to a stately 
altitude, and assume all the wild luxuriance of a forest. 

A thousand beautiful effects meet the eye at every 
turn, and one cannot help contrasting the charming 
effect of these gjirdcns with the trim, cold, hare ap- 
pearance of the Victoria Park. For some time past, 
however, it has been a melancholy solitude : no gay 
lamps now hang between the trees : 

“ Glittering like fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 

The pathways arc deserted, the flow^er-beds neglected, 
and the arbours rotting ; and the whole domain looks 
forgotten and abandoned, with the exception of two 
lines of life which traverse it in the shape of thcKcnnct 
and Avon Canal, and the Great Western Railway. 
Handsome terraces skirt and overhang the iron-way, 
and ornamental bridges spun it, whilst the Canal forms 
quite a piece of ornamental water to the Gardens, 
.adorned as its margin is with weeping-willows. Stand- 
ing between these two great arteries of the w'est, the 
Past and the Present seem pictured to us at a view. 
Along the Canal comes a barge, ” The Sylph of 70 
tons” — 'fbr it is a curious fact that U^e he.avier the 
tonn.age and appear.ance of these vessels, the lighter 
and more aerial is the name given to them — a string of 
horses, or perhaps men, towing it slowly along. It 
moves so gently that the ripples scarce curve from its 
bows; the hclm.sman moves the helm sleepily with 
his jutting hip, the blue smoke from the little cabin 
creeps upwards in an almost perpendicular thread, 
and the whole seems a type of the easy-going world 
that is departing. Then on a sudden a rumble is heard 
in the distance, where the traific-brightened rails, likt? 

I lines of light, vanish in a point ; a speck of black is 
I seen : it grows up to us in a moment, rushes past, and 
we stand gazing at a long thread of white cloud, painted 
distinctly against the green background of trees ; and 
ere it has broken up and drifted into fantastic frag- 
ment?, the train, with its long freight of thousands, is j 
I lost in the mist of the distAuce : 
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Men, my brothers, men, the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new ; 

That wliich they have done but earnest of tlic things that 
they shall do. 

• «•••••• 

Not ixi vain the distance bcaeons : forward, forward, let us 
range, * 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing groves 
of change.” 

However much the material aspcjct of the world 
might alter, the emotions of the heart never do ; 
and we read with as much . delight the love-tales of 
times long past as those of our own immediate day. 
Along these garden- walks, Sheridan once rambled witli | 
bis beloved, and the grotto is pointed out in which they 
used to sit. The lover has himself left a rather maud- 
lin poem, addressed to the spot, which cominonccs in 
the following very limp and dishevelled manner ; 

“ Uncouth is this mosa-eover’d grotto of stone. 

And damp is the shade of this dew-dropping tree i 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own ; 

And willow, thy damps are refreshing to me. 

In this is the grotto where Delia rcclincil, 

As late I in secret her confidence sought ; 

And this is the tree kej)t her safe from the wiml, 

As blushing she heard the grave lesson I taught,” 

&c. &c. &c. 

The lady of his love was the hcautiful Miss T/inlcy, 
of Bath. She was of a musical family, and was herself 
so accomplished a public singer, that she was called 
“the syren and angel of the Bath concerts.” Trom 
the description left of the tender sweetness of her fjicc, 
we cannot help tliiiiking of that exquisite head, so full 
of sentiment and beauty, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, at 
Dulwich Gallery, known as “ A Portrait of a Gentle- 
man.” The original was a Linlcy, a young musician, 
and doubtless of the same family as the lady Sheridan 
wooed in these Gardens, and afterwards married. 

Returning along Great Pultcney Street, we cannot 
lielp noticing that it stands, as it were, still in the 
country. At every opening, on either side, wq see mea- 
dows and pleasure-grounds, and the public walk to 
Henrietta Street is quite park-like in appearance. This 
fine street was constructed at the latter end of the last 
century, and was intended as the main thoroughfare of 
an entirely new neighbourhood on the cast side of the 
river; but the plan was never carried out, and the 
” New Town,” as it is called, consists of the trunk of 
Great Pulteney Street, and a few streets leading out of 
it, or lying like great blocks in its immediate vicinity. 
It remains for some future speculator to till up the 
vast original sketch, and to render the New Town (he 
most splendid portion of the city. • 

If we return to High Street, and proceed on through 
Northgate Street, wc have a full view of St. ^lichaoVs 
Church, which is by far the best of the modern ecclesi- 
astical structures of the city. It is built in the fork, 
betw'een Broad Street and VValcot Street : an excellent 
position, as Tar aif eflect goes. The style is that pre- 
valeilt in Salisbury. Cathedral. The most b?autiful 
portion of tlic building is the pierced spire, which rises 



ST. stkpiien’s church. 


to a considerable height, and forms one of the most 
interesting features of the city, when viewed from the 
railway. This spire is wrouglit in the most elaborate 
manner, and only requires time to soften its present 
sharpness to make it perA'ct. (Cut, p. 327.) The new 
tower of St, James’s Cliurch, built in the Italian style, 
and surmounted willi an elegant lantern, is another very 
prominent object, as you enter Stall Street; inde(?cl, it 
forms many graceful combinations from different points 
of view. 

The most ambitious-looking of all the modern eccle- 
siastical erections in Bath is St. Stephen’s Church, 
situated upon the top of Lansdowno THU. It has been 
built within the last few years, hut its architect does 
not seem to liavc felt the influence of that revival of 
the pure Gothic which has lately taken place. (En- 
graving.) 
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Thero are no churches of any antiquity in Bath^ the 
Abbey itself not datin" earlier than the fifteenth century ; 
nut at the top of Holloway, the straggling suburb that 
climbs the B(?echen ClifT, there is a chapel, dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, that was foundcid in the twelfth 
century, and repaired and cnlargcnl of late years. The 
city is, in fact, remarkably wanting in early English 
remains of an}' kind. Bellet’s Hospital, in Beau 
Street, founded by Lord Cecil, in James the First’s 
I time, and devoted to the use of poor persons using 

j the medicinal-baths and waters of the city, is, perhaps 

j the most intciresling old building in Bath ; and its 

, low appearance, and pompously-carved porch, which 

i rises ns high as the roof itself, is singular enough, as 

I we look upon it suddenly from out the great modern 

thoroughfare of Stall Street. Beside it rises the regular 
facade of the Bath United Hospital ; a handsome classic 
building, and no doubt replete with every modern con- 
venience ; but still it lacks entirely that old familiar, 
sociable, indigenous look Avhich characterize its uncouth 
little neighbours appearance. Still mt)rc interesting 
specimens of antiquity are the remains of the ancient 
trails of the city, yet to he seen in the Upper Borough 
Walls, nearly opposite the Cieiieral Hospital, and in 
the Grove at the back of the Market. Its most per- 
fectly-preserved portion is in Boatstall Lane, where the 
wall is complete even to the battlements ; the eye has 
to carefully trace it out, however, as it is incorporated 
with the fronts of the houses built upon it. The three 
I great epoch of the city’s, nay, of the country’s, history, 
j are written on this wall in enduring characters of stone, 

i Its foundation is formed by the old Boman ibrtifica- 

tioiis whio^i originally protected the city, and secured a 
foreign supremacy. The walls ihcjnselves (Saxon and 
e:irly English), speak of the second period of brute 
force, when they served the double purpose of a strong- 
lif)ld against invaders, and u bulwark .against tlie exter- 
nal foe during an age of civic strife. The row of houses 
wliich now surmounts them — each one an “ English- 
man’s Castle” — is the expression of the final triumph 
of law and order. We wish we could .also say that the 
sc('ne immediately below tliem speaks of the conquests 
of sanatory science ; but, unfortun.ately, It is quite the 
contrary : slaughter-houses flourish in all their disgus'fr- 
I i.ng filth, and we much question if so much blood was 
I to have been seen here e>en after the destructive battle 
in which King Arthur is said to have slain 4,00 Saxons 
i with his own hand, as now ])ollutes the very centre of 
; .a city espcL .llv devoted to health. 

'i'lic Literal , and Scientific Institution, (Cut p. 32?),) 

I built upon he site of the Lower Assembly-rooms, is a 
very commodious .and convenient edifice, containing a 
lecture-room, Jibrar* , reading-room, and a range of 
j v.iults which contain tlic Homan Antiquities before 
mentioned, 'riiere is also a inusi.'um stonal with a col- 
lection of minerals, and a series of geological specimens ; 

I showihig tiii* stratification of the entin^ South Coast of 
I our i.sin)ul. The Conchologic.al Exhibition is also 
1 worthy of inspection. But the chief attractions to the 
SI ‘anger are the classical remains of antiquity, which are 


alone sufficient to araw those who take an interest in 
such things to Bath, for no Institution in England is 
so rich as this one in those architectural remains and 
pieces of sculpture, which are the most perfect tacks 
left by the Ilomaii Colonists of their magnificence, 
whilst sojourning in this isl.nnd. As building goes on, 
;ind excavations are made, the Collection is continually 
increasing. The last, and not the least interesting, speci- 
men of Rorn.'in remains found, wms the entire ground- 
plan of a villa, exposed, a few- miles from Bath, during 
the construction of the Great Western llailw.ay. A 
fine specimen of tesselated pavement was removed 
from it to the Institution ; where it now remains, and, 
together with the other antiquities, is polilely shown 
to strangers by the officers of the establishment. 

Among the Ch.aritahle Institutions of Bath, the most 
interesting, and perha])s one (»f the most useful is Partis's 
I College, a very handsome pile of Greeian hiiildings, on 
NeAvbridge Hill, a little w ay out of the city, and well 
seen from the railway. Here, by the will of tli^* 
founder, thirty rediiei'd ladies, ten of whom must ho 
the widows or daiighters of clergymen, .are provided 
for. The Bath General Hospit.al was origin.atcd by 
Be.'iii Nash, in 173S. There is a presence about th (3 
building which always strikes the stranger in his 
rambles about the city. Charity covcretli a niijllilnd«i 
of sins ; ainl w'e suppose the Beau, in its oivclion, eon- • 
sidered that lie should expiate the erinn^ of passin;; 
a life in foolishness and niter vanity. His posiii-m 
enabled him to command llie pockets of a great nninbi'i 
of persons, — in fact .'is King he could dip into his siib- 
jt'cts ])oekots, wdtli alnnisL as imndi impunity .as other 
monarehs, and the sums he collected for this Institution 
w’ere aeeonlingly great. An anecduto is told of the art 
with which he managed to make iiKlilferent ptMijilc | 
“bleed,” that is W’orth re])e:iling. Whilst in Will‘'hire’.s ; 
Hooms (a celebrated gamhling-hoiise of tlie day) one 
morning, collecting money for the hos])ital, a lady 
entered who w’as more remarkable for lier wit th;m In r 
charity, and not being ahh* to pass by him iinoliservv il, 
she gave him a pat w'ilh her fan, saying*, “ Von niUot. 
put down a trifle for me, Na.^h, for 1 h.iV(‘ no money in 
my pocket.” “Yes, madam,” said he. “ that 1 will, 
w'illi pleasure, if your grace will tell me when to stoj);” 
then taking a handful of guineas out of his pocket, In* 
began to fell them into his while liat, “ One, two, tlnve, 
four, five.” “Hold, hold!” said the duchess, “ eonsid.-i 
what yon arc about.” “ Consider your rank and fortiir.e, 
madam,” cried Nash, “and don’t interrupt llu* work 
of charity; eleven, twelve, ihirtctm, fourteen, filiccn. ’ 
Here the duchess stonm-d, and caught Indd of his Iiainl. 

“ Peace! madam,” rcjilicd Nash, “ you sliall have ymu* 
name written in letters of gold, madam : sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteui, niiuloen, twenty.” “I won’t pay a 
farthing more,” said the duchess. “ Charity hides a 
multitude of sins,” replied Nash. “ Tw'cnty-one, twenty- 
two, twenty-three, twenty-tour, twenty-five.” “ N.'ish ! ’ i, 
at length broke out the lady, “ 1 protest? you frighten 
me out of my wits : Lord, 1 shall die 1” “ Madainv you | 
will never die doing good ; , and if you do it will be j 
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better for you,” nnd was about to proceed ; but per- 
ceiving? ber grace bad lost all patience, a parley ensued, 
Avbcn he, after iiiucli altercation, agreed to stop his 
liand nnd compound w'ith her for thirty guineas. Tlu; 
duchess, however, seemed displeased the whole evening, 
and when he came to the table where she was playing, 
slie bade him stand further /hr an ugly devil, for she haled 
Jhe sight of him (this, it appears, was the w'it of the last 
century). But ber grace afterw ards having a run of good 
luck, called Nash to her : Como,” said she, “ I will 
he friends with you though you are a fool, and to let 
you see that I am not angry, there is ten guiinsis more 
for your Charity. But this I insist on, that neither my 
name, nor the sum shall he nKMitioncd.'* Until very 
liilely it w^as a condition of the hospital that no inhabit- 
ant of Bath should participate in its benefits. This ab- 
surd law has been very properly abolished. The United 
Hospital, which w'o have already spoken of, contains 
in itself the old City Dis])ensary, Infirmary, and Casu- 
alty Hospital. There are also several alms-houses and 
i charity-sehools in the city, 'riie Urammar-school is, 
however, a very small estahlishiiient to supply the 
educational wants of such a large city as Hath, only 
Umi boys h^^ing provided with a gratuitous classical 
(‘dueation. We have now traced the principal streets of 
Bath, and noticed its more remarkable buildings and 
institutions, and shall conclude with a w'ord or two 
about the 'rheatre, the life of which seems sadly on the 
wane. These boards once d(‘veloped the talent of Mrs. 
Siddoiis, Mrs. Abingdon, Miss Brunton, and that of 
Tncledon, Henderson, Edwin, and Ellistcm. .Indeed, 
together with the Bristol stage, w'hieh w’as generally 
under the saimi niaiiagemcnt, it sent up to the metro- 
politan hoards a greater number of eminent actors than 
any city in. the kingdom ; now, w’c fear, the supply of 
talent is entirely stopped, and the tone of the society of 
the city keeps away the citizens from its doors. “ The 
New Theatre Royal,” as it is called, lias a handsome 
I classic front, and its interior is excellently arranged, 
and very elegant in appearance : indeed, few provincial 
j buildings of its kind can vie with it either in beauty or 
I the excellence with w'hicli it is eoustnicted as regards 
I sight and sound. 

! The Bjveii Avox and ns Bridges. 

The river which traverses the city in a w'inding 
direction, from cast to west, has certainly something to 
I complain of in the manner in which it is treated in its 
passage. The river Cod, who disports himself in the 
tolerably clear stream skirted by the Bathwiirk 
meadows, must, w’e are sure, both hold his nose and 
shut his eyes, or dive, or ext;cuto some oth'er inanaui- 
vre, to escape the unpleasant odour and jirospcct which 
would otherwise meet him on his way through Bath. 
It would be soim.what unfair to reprove the citizens 
for allov/ing the ]iuhlic sewers to discharge into the 
stream, when great and opulent Jjoiulon, the centre of 
the sanitiry tfiovcment, docs the same thing; hut the 
evil is not to be viewed by the metropolitan error, for 
the Thames is at’least a swiftly running river, contain- 


ing a vast body of water, while the Avon is little better 
than a caiiiil, for its sluggish stream is jiu|)t ded ;it aihont 
every other mile of its length, between a sjxit hi.-h rihove 
Bath down to Bristol, with loek-g.itcs nnd wi irs. 'I'lie 
consequence is, that all the filth which flows into it i.s 
merely deposited at the bottom, and there e:e!ier:aes 
noxious gases at “its own sweet will.” We met 
confess Mint we do not envy tin' fair naieals the 
stream (il‘ tliey have not all been se:ir(‘d long ae A, 
the diflicully llu y must have in ])ii:kiiig tlim'r way along 
tile bottom of the river. Wi* woiidi r again wliv the 
Bathonians allow the hank.s on eillier side of the old 
bridge, the chief entranee to tin* city, lo hi- liimhi'iul 
with such mini, ns hiiilflings as skirt I'm- f.owi v 
Road, and the mean rott.ij'is to he : eon on hand. 

1 lie stranger wutild h^nk loi' a omcnadi’ lii side ll '* 

river of sneh a cliy as Batli as a ina'.tir ; hut 

he liuds iiiNtcad (-very eondition uiilavoiiralil • to 
and disgusting to the semu's. jhit we are only at tlu- 
beginning of our kjiowleilgc of tin' great seienee oi' 
Ilygien, and arc w'rong to exjiect Baihonians lo iMiihr- 
slaiid it h(‘t(er tlian tlu ir neitihboiii s. 

'^riie river is spanned by a niimiur of l)rid:;i'!-, v. hieh 
dilfer wiilely in tlndr iharactiu*. 'I'lie lii;.d!i .si up t!. - 
stream is a pretty little toy sii-.j>iMision-hi idge, at lli'‘ 
hack of Urosvenor IMace ; tlu n emm's tlu- B iiliwie’u 
bridge, eonni’eting tiie Jiimdon Road and ilie paii.-di ol' 
AValcot, the ge:i(. im 1 ap])earance of v»hieh is solid aiul 
ornate. 'Fhe next we arrive at is the gloomy stmetme 
which carries Bridge Strv'ct on its hro id h ick, ’flu r«) 
is something quiti' terrible in llu‘ appearance of this 
bridge, view'ed from tlie weir in front of the Balhwick 
mill. Till* tinvi* dark arelie.s, through whieli scarce any 
light is seen, and the sombre eliaracter of the tall homses 
W'hieh form the hack of the (Jrovc, and ri'-e in all tlie 
gloomy manner of one of D.inte’s creation, is con- 
trasted with tlie long, gho.st-like, while line of foaming 
water which rushes over tin? d.nn, and comph le.^ a 
picture which stamps ilsidl' on the mind forever. An 
old dramatist would instantly seize upon it Idr tin* scene 
of some imaginary horror. ( Engraving. ) Alii.-r dwelling 
upon its straiigi-ly tragic appi-araiice, the light efieet of 
tlu* Xorth Parade Bridge scv ins to n iii-vetlie mind like 
a vaudeville after a lu'avy nielo-draina. 'rin.* >jiaii I'f ihi.s 
elegant strnelure is iDiS feet, and it.s whole i Ih et is 
])ri*lly. 'J he two railroad hridges conn? next, tin n the 
old bridge, and, lower down llu* river, towards tlie 
village of Twerton, tin re are two more on tlie suspen- 
sion [irinciple. We quest ion if any cit y in Englami 
is spanned by so many imadways as Ihitli. Tlie village 
of Twerton is will worth a \i>it, as in thi-; place still 
lingers the old manul'actnri! of the place, in the sh.apc 
of an imiiieiise woollen factory, which turns out a vast 
amount of tlie still celebrated We.sl of Jingland cloih. 

UiTER.tnY Assort VTT^Ns or B.vrn wo i: /nEigh- 

LOUUIIOOD. 

For tliosc associations, of which .Bitii lias most 
reason to be proud, wc must swiep tlie horizon. To 
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the north-west, stands the solitary tower, on Lans- 
downe, built by that great and magnificent genius 
Beckford ; to the south-east, where Coomb Down 
rises four hundred feet above the vale, Prior Park 
rears its long and splendid facade. This mansion, 
once the scat of Ralph Allen, Esquire — the Allw^orthy 
of Fielding’s novel of ‘ Tom Jones,’— is now erected 
into a Roman Catholic College. To get to it we 
must cross tlie Old Bridge — having in our face the 
hold acclivity of lieechen ClifT, which rises to several 
hundred feet in height, and seems to hang with its 
woody summit directly over the city — and proceed for 
some little distance along the left bank of the Avon, 
until we turn up the lovely Vale of Lyncomb. This 
beautifully wooded valley is studded with cottage ornecs 
and handsome residences, and is evidently a favourite 
spot with those who desire a mild and sheltered situa- 
tion. At length our footsteps arc arrested by a couple 
of gates, forming the entrance respectively to the New 
Bath Abbey Cemetery, and to the Catholic College of 
Prior Park. If we scale the greater height, we shall 
soon find ourselves in front of the latter building. 
Prior Park was erected in 1713, by Mr. Allen, who 
was originally a clerk in the Bath Post-ofRce ; but 
having luckily been enabled to give General Wade 
some intimation of a wagon-load of arms coming to 
the town for the use of the Pretender’s adherents during 
the rising of 1715, he was rewarded by the Govern- 
ment, at the recommendation of that oflicer, with the 
situation of l^ostmastor of the city. Whilst in this trust 
he got the Government to adopt an ingenious jdaii of 
Ills for the multiplication of cross posts, by which the 
r(!vcnue was vastly increased, and tlie proposer, who 
formed the department, was rendered independent. 

The Post-office seems to have been mainly indebted to 
Bathonians for the improvements which have been made 
in its inanagcment ; for the first revolution which took 
place in the speed with which letters were transmitted 
was brought about by another of her sons, Mr. Palmer, 
who originated the plan of despatching the letter-bags 
by mail-coaches, and who was rewarded for his idea by 
the post of surveyor and controller of the Post-ofllce, and 
by a grant of jL*50,()00. But to return to J*rior Park 
and its builder, between whom and Pope an intimacy 
bad sprung up, occasioned by Allen’s admiration of the 
letters of the poet, published in 1731. Pope, who 
loved “ to fall in pleasant places,” if his lines did not, 
was a constant visitor to the palatial residence of bis 
friend, and in tbi ; day a walk in the neighbourhood is 
known as ‘P pe’s Wulk.* It was to bis worthy host 
that bis fij. • coTr pliment is paid which has passed into 
su common a quotation : 

I.et humble Allen with ingenuous shame 

i»o good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

It was originally written, “ liCt k)w-born Allen,” &c. ; 
but-lhc best of us have a vein of pride lurking about 
oui luNirls, and Pope did not exactly please his friend 
by this allusion to his early life, and, at the suggestion 
' Ui Warburton, he substituted the phrase as it at present 


stands. The way in which the Bishop became acquainted 
with Allen is a singular instance of the manner in 

whicli a whole life — nay, the destinies of a family, 

might be .decided by an accident. It is related that 
whilst Pope was on a visit at Prior Park he was handed 
a letter, the reading of which seemed to give him some 
perplexity ; and his host inquiring the cause, was in- 
formed that a Lincolnshire clergyman had written him 
word that he would be with him at Twickenham in a 
few days. Mr. Allen suggested that the friends could 
as well meet at ]?rior Park as on the banks of the 
Thames ; and the result was, that Warburton arrived, 
and in process of time married Allen’s niece, became, 
through his influence, Bishop of Gloucester, and ulti- 
mately inherited Prior Park and a large portion of his 
estates.' Pope, wc must confess, did not behave towards 
Allen with very much delicacy, for he actually brought 
dow'ii to his house his mistress, Martha Blount; hut 
his friend even bore this insult with temper ; a cold- 
ness, however, took place between the lady and Mrs. 
Allen, as might have been expected. The only w'ondcr 
is, that her visit should have been allowed ; but tint 
such was the case might be seen, from Allen’s conver- 
sations with Pope on the subject, and his letters to 
Mrs. Blount, which apj)(‘ar in Bowles’s edition of 
Pope’s Works. Warburton took up liis residence here 
after Allen’s death, and from this place issued the major 
part of that divine’s controversial works. Tii J82‘i, 
Dr. Baines, the Roman Catholic Vicar- Apostolic of the 
Western district, purchased Prior Park, and converted 
it into a college for the instruction of youth. For this 
purpose he enlarged the building by adding two very 
extensive wings to the original fabrii!^ and the whole 
facade lias now a very noble appearance. The gardens 
were remodelled by the same tasteful hand, and the 
interior ciiriebed with statues and paintings, which the 
vicar liad brought from Italy, A theatre and an nh- 
servatory wTre also added to the building, and such 
was the magnificence to which the whole establishment 
bad attained under Dr. Baines's guidance, that a few 
years ago the place was the lion of the neighbourhood. 
Avery disastrous fire took jilace, however, in LSofi, 
w'bieh entirely consumed the interior of ibe centre, or 
old portion of the building erected by Allen, and pro- 
perty to the amount of £18,000 was destroyed. This 
loss, together with the death of Dr. Baines, in ISlh, 
seems to have reduced the fortunes of the place, and 
now visitors arc not so easily allowed admittance ; the 
present head of the establishment not wishing, it is 
said, to expose the reduced fortunes of the place. 

We have not many particulars of Fielding’s connection 
with JVior Park, but there is no doubt that be laid 
the early scenes of ‘ Tom Jones ’ at this place. The 
novelist must have been a bit of a courtier as well as 
the Bishop ; for bis portrait of All worthy drew from 
the original a present of £500. A description of Mr. 
Allen’s grounds and the distant landscape is given in 
‘Tom Jones,’ which, us one of the olJ’ guide-books 
says, “ allowing for the introiiiiction»of an imaginary 
sea, distant island, and ruined abbey, is tolerably cor- 
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rect !” The objects the imaginative painter has intro- 
duced into his landscape are evidently drawn from 
some high point near neighbouring Clifton, where the 
features of a river and sea, and a distant island, lie before 
the spectator. Fielding might have copied faithfully, 
however, the prospect from Coomb Down ; for if he had 
jio ocean-prorpcct to terminate his view, the city, with 
jts picturesque spires, and its noble buildings was there 
to’supply the scene with a moral life far more attractive 
than a monotonous expanse of ocean. Allen, independ- 
ently of his patronage of men of letters and his abundant 
benevolence, might be considered as having been a very 
important agent in the construction of modern Bath. 
It w^as he that opened tlie vast quarries of oolite or 
freestone upon Coomb Down, from which, as from a 
wojnb, the splendid city at its side sprang forth. This 
quarry is well worth a visit in itself. The great oolite 
formation in wdiicli it works is 130 feet in thick- 
ness, and the blocks taken out are sometimes of an 
enormous size. The roof of this quarry is supported 
by numerous lofty pillars and arches, tlirough wdiich 
the subterranean passages extend a considerable dis- 
tance. A tram-road, on an inclined plune, conveys the 
stone to the Avon, whence it is shipped in barges to 
all parts of the kingdom — its hardness and durability 
making it a favourite material with builders. 

The view from the top of Coomb Down is very ex- 
tensive. Salisbury Plain stretches across ou the left ; 
nnd, ou sunny days, the 'White Horse cut, on Westbury 
Hill side, is very distinctly seen. Clavcrlon Down, 
which rises to an equal height with Coomb Down, is 
not very far distant, and on it stands Sham Castle, the 
mere shell of a fortress-like building, erected by Allen 
to diversify the landscape. 

Beturning by the way we came, through Lyncomb 
Valley, the Abbey Cemetery must claim our attention 
for a few minutes. A more beautiful spot fur the pur- 
pose it is devoted to could not have been chosen, and 
tlie most has been made of the natural beauties of the 
ground by the art of IjOIuIou, who laid it out. There 
are not as yet very many monuments, for the Cemetery 
was only formed in 1813. The remains of jMr. Beck- 
ford were interred here in 1844, but his body has 
lately been removed to its resting-place within his own 
grounds ou Lansdownc. When the workmen were 
making the roadway to the chapel in this Cemetery, 
they discovered three stone eofllns containing skeletons, 
together with another skeleton, and two Roman coins, 
one of Carausius, the other of Constantine. A monu- 
ment has been erected over these colHus, the proseiiee 
of which prove that the spot must have been a place of 
I burial at a very early period. 

A person walking over the ground cannot lielp re- 
marking the number of Indian olUcers among the dead, 
j Fvery third tombstone, almost, rises resplendent to the 
j merits of some lieutenant-colonel or major-general in 
the Bombay ^jr Madras armies. “ Bath must indeed 
iie a great place for bad livers,” are we should think 
the unconscious words that arise in most people’s 
minds who visit it# 


There is an air about all cemeteries of insincerity : 
the grief is too gilded — the sentiments too strained — 
by which survivors attempt to keep alive the memory 
of those buried in them. The churclies in such jdaces 
are but pretty toy-buildings, to which neither veneration 
nor respect attaches. The Saxon edifice in this Ceme- 
tery is particularly wanting in dignity. Looking, the 
other day, from this spot, down the vale towards the 
antique little church at Widcomb, over which old Time 
has been for ages festooning the ivy, we could not help 
contrasting in our mind the country churchyard and 
church w'ith the genteel cemeteries of modern growth. 

The church was only a few hundred yards distance, 
and we walked towards it, expecting to have a ramblci 
.among its “ forgotten gr.avcs,” but found the hatch 
shut and locked ; so instead of musing among the i 
silent tombs — a privilege which should not bo denied j 
any man ; for to close “ God’s acre” is to fasten dowui 
a leaf of that groat book of mortality which all of us 
are the better for sometimes rc.ading — wo were per- 
force obliged to take a survey of the impounded dead 
over the low churchyard w\all, and soon saw that none 
but the elite of the departed were here buried. The 
wliole place wore an air of mouldering exchisiveness, 
which a distant view of the piclnrcsque little towx*r did j 
not lead us to expect. More lieutenant-colonels and I 
major-generals of the Fast India Company’s service ! 
have here their glorio\is deeds blazoned forth on iirii 1 
and slab, and wc turned away with a full persuasion I 
that Bath was the natural resting-place of that class 
of individuals, the type of wliich Ingoldshy has given 
to us in his ‘ Legend of Hamilton Tighc,* as follows : 

There is an old yellow Admiral living at Bath, 

As gray as a badger, as thin as a lath ; 

And his very queer eyes have such very queer leers, 

They seem to be trying t(; peep at his cars. 

That old yellow Admiral goes to the Uooms, 

And he ])lays long whist, and he frets and he fumes-.” 

&C. i'^’C. 

\ 

The portrait is undeniable; we meet the original at 
every turn in the more aristocratic portions of the city, 
and we have seen by the obituaries in the churchyards 
and cemeteries that they make Bath their last long i 
home. ' 

We must mount again to the hill-toj) to seek the > 
retreat of genius. Beck ford's Tower, to which we bend ' 

our steps, stands on the brow of Lansdowne Hill ; full ; 

eight hundred feet above the level of the city. Oui ’ 
way is along Belmont and Belvedere, toiling painfully J 
up the steep, but everywhere meeting with signs of 
the aristocratic nature of the quarter we arc traversing. 

At length we rcacli Lansdownc Crescent, one of the 
highest buildings in the city, and only second to the 
Royal Crescent in beauty. Mr. Beckford used to occupy 
two houses here, one of which formed the corner of a wing 
detached from the main building by a narrow roadway. 

In order to form a communication between the two, he 
threw an arch across, of good proportions and simple 
form ; and in this Siamese residence lived the great 
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rcclusc, — a puzzle, nay almost a fear^ to tlic good citi- 
zens of Batli. llis retroat was a kind of Blue Beard 
chamber, of which all kinds of mysterious reports were 
spread. Mr. lleekford had a dwarf, who served as 
porter to his habitation ; this unit the good gossips 
multiplied into a dozen, and gave each some weird 
enjployment. 'i'ho proud, reserved nature of Beck ford 
aided ti)e iny.steiious awe in which (.verything belonging 
to liiin was held. Toned as liis inind was so far above 
that of the fnbl)los who constitute the ton of Bath, and 
dt spihingas he did tlieir petty conventionalities and coni- 
ni()ii-j)hices, he neither souglit llieir company nor would 
])ennil their vulgar curiosity to intrude upon himself. 
A few artists and literary men, in conseipienee, formed 
his only soeicty, and the only limes in which ho was 
seen in public was when he dashed along the thorough- 
fares on Ijis wliile Arabian, To those with whom 
lie did ehoosi* to associate, however, his allahilily was 
extreme, and his conversation one of the most eharming 
things in the world. Ills rosidonce was (he repository 
j of the rarest: works of art ; hut it was in his tower on 
tlie hill that ho realized all his Eastern dreams. Here, 
too, he walled himself up from the rest of the world, 
and jil.iy(‘d the great Calijih to perfection. The Lans- 
(lowne Tower is so conspicuous an object, that every 
one who lias tr.'i veiled the Clreat AVesti'rn road mnst 
liave seen its t'xteiior ; yet very few of late years 
gained admittance to its interior, or into the (harmed 
circle of its grounds, AVhen it was first erected, 
Air. Mw'ckfojtl allowed ]K*rsons freely into it; hut he 
afli rwanls slml it up alnaxst entirely. Tliis elegant 
hiiildiiig* fof w'hieh w(‘ have gi\eii a Cut) is, at the hasi‘, 
eonsiriieted like an Italian villa, upon wliieh vises a 
campanile, and tiiis in its turn is crowned with a 
Creeian kantern. "J'lie interior «d’ tlie tovviT was a 
j jirecious jewel-house, — cabinets of (d)Oiiy, inlaid with 

j lapis lazuli, onyx and agates, vases of verd, anti(jue 

j ))i. ces of statuary, and the rarest pictures of the tirst 

! mast'-rs, adoniLvl its walls and chambers. At one time 

! the; \alue of these works of art was not less than 

I 1 00,000 ; hut au attempt having been made to break 
info ilse tower, llio more jireeious poriious of its contents 
were tak(‘U to In’s residence. 

'file Lantern was the favourite room of Air. Jlockford, 
he had so constructed it that each window formed a 
frame to some splendid natural laiulscapi’ ; the view 
Irom tlu; west opening is esj)ecially beautiful. The 
river Av( winds along the valley like? a thread of 
Sliver, and i : the distance the mountains of Wales rear 
tlieir pu', 'e Iv uds. In tlu: middle distance runs a lino 
ol bills that used to displease Air, Beckford by the 
moriofoiious appe. ance of its outline, and the manner 
j in whii’h he proposed to remedy this defect shows 
the originality and daring chaiMicter of his mind. Jle 
endeavoured to buy the liiglicsl of tlie range, with tlie 
idaa of planting it with firs, so as to have made it 
re", nhlc lieinbiandt’s famous etching of “The Three 
I Trees.” A person to whom he related this extra- 

. /rdinary idea of coiiyiiig in nature a grand effort of 

art, .uhjefted Uiat the trees would reouire snmn time 


to grow ; Beckford replied, that he should put up cast 
iron oncs^ then, until they did!'' 

This notion of “ making uij*’ Nature after the nnanner 
of some favourite painters elfects w'as carried out by 
hiiu in his own garden to a considerable degree, lb* 
converted an old quarry into a charming, half-cultivated 
scene, reminding one of a picture by Poleuihiirg. 
Cype and Paul Potter he reproduced in his little mea- 
dow, spotted with his favourite cows ; and the inon* 
gloomy spots of his shrubbery brought N. Poussin to 
mind, with his classic melancholy laiulscvqies. 

A rapid effect was a thing which Beckford clelightL-d 
in. lie used to chuckle over the sudden change he 
made one winter in the appearance of a considerable 
portion of Lansdowme Hill, ])y planting avast quantity 
of trees. “The Bristol folks,** said h(‘, “who travel 
the Lower Jload, seeing trees upon Lansdownt', 
where none appeared before, nil) their eyes — they can’t 
believe their sight.*’ Air. Beckford died in LSI I, 
almost suddenly. llis last note, summoning his be- 
loved daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, is very 
touchiiig ; it contains only these tliree words — “ Come, 
(piick 1 (piick!” His remains were deposited in the 
inonuimmt he had const nicled for himself, (wliich 
visitors must luive remembered to have seen, timing 
his lifetime, standing amid the Sliriibbery, just under j 
the tower, and close to the little tomb he had erected tu j 
his dog ‘'Tiny,”) and trausftuTcd to the Bath Ahlny j 
Oemetery. 'I'his removal w'as contrary to his iiistnio | 
tions, and as it proved to In* the decree of fate ; for upon j 
the property being sold, it 1‘ell into the hands of a 
prrsou who determined to make it a place of ])nhl)c 
amusement: but the Diichoss of Hamilton could not 
! brook this desecration of the spot she held sacred ; tlu: 
grounds were aceonliiigly repurchased by her, and pre- 
sented to the Beetor of Waleot as a Cemetery ; iho lir. t 
person who was buried here being its late owmer, and in 1 
the very spot ho had chosen for himself. His tomb, 
formed of red granite, .simple and massive in etiecl, j 
seems like, wlmt it. is, an expression of fns own mind. 

On eacli end of the mau.soleiiin is this inscription : | 

! 

Wi 1. 1.1 AM Bkckfoui), late of poj.thill, Wilts, j 

died May, -nd, iSi-J, aged SI. j 

Beneath this, at one end, is a quotation from ‘ A^athek j 

Enjoying liuinhly the most prccioiiH gift of 1 leaven — hope !’ ‘ j 

and on tlu: other, the following lines from a prayer j 
composed by himself: ! 

" Etcnml power ! 

Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam I 

Of Tliy bright essence on iny dying hour.” | 

Jt w'oiild be difficult to conceive a more beautiful 
cemetery than these grounds make, and Bath can boast, 
without fear of denial, of two of the most beautiful , 
resting-places for the dead iu the kingdoiji, 

"VVe: have not mentioncil any literary associations ; 
when sp(*akingof Tiansdownc, but personal recollections 

..iithor of ‘ Valliek.* and the not leas celebrated j 
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‘ Letters from Portugal,’ whicli we give on the autho- 
rity of a paper in ‘ The New Monthly,* some years since, 
^vriltcn hy those who knew him, cannot he without 
deep interest. Wc do not know, indeed, whether the 
associations that cling to Lansdowno are not more 
pleasant than those attaching to Prior Park. The 
former hiiihling certainly bears the impress of a 
stranger individuality. 

'.rhe only uIIut direction in which wc can look 
aiiv literary associations connect(‘d with liath, is to the 
bcaiiiirul suburb of Bathcaston ; hiit tlie-.o we are 
afraid are only bastard ones. Sir John ainl ]^ady 
sillier (the lions of the neighbourhood) had, it appears, 
piTidiasi'd while on their tour in Italy (of which Lady 
Miller published an account), an antique vase found 
at I'lescali in 17o0 : this was bit)iight homo and 
placed in their villa at B.uheaston, which was now 
converted into a temple of Apollo ; the Lady being the 
liigli-jiriestess and the vase the shrine of the deity, A 
•_;vncral invitation was issued to all the sons and 
daniditers of fashion of the neighbouring city “the 
nioh of gentlemen who wu'ite with ease,” every Thurs- 
d.iv and Priday. Here the company were ushered 
into a room where they found the old lurusean vase 
was placed upon a modern altar, and decorated with 
sprigs of laurel ; and Jis each gentleman or lady passed 
llic venerable rclie, an offering was made of some ori- 
ginal eoinposition in verse : at first merely of what the 
Pri'iieh term6o///.v riini's or rhyming terminations, which 
ji:id been filled iij) by the candidates for poetical fame; 
hut afterwards of short papers on particular subjects 
L»iv( n (»ut the preceding week. The assembly having 
A\ coiUrihuled their morreanx, a lady was selected from 
the circle who, dipping her fair hand into the vase, drew 
the papers out haphazard as titey oeeurred, and gave 
them to a gentleman to read aloud. This j)roccss being 
coi^tliuh d, a select committee was named to determine 
upon tlu' merits of the poems and adjudge the prizes ; 
these rijtired into an adjoining room and fixed upon the 
four best i^rodiictions —the blushing authors of which, 
wlicn they had identified their compositions, ivere 
pK sented by the high-priestess, the lady of the man- 
si. -n, with a fdlct of myrtle, and crowned amidst the 
i>lau(lil.s of the company. The most sensible part of 
tiio gala, a genteel eollalion, eoiicluded the business. 
Tliis attic pastime continued for several years ; till the 
wicked wit of an unknown wag having contaminated 
the purity of the urn by some licentious and satirical j 
c (,iupc)siiion, to the extreme horror of the ladies assem- 
hlcil \{} hear tin* productions recited, and the equal 
clia. riii of the host and hostess, who expected the usual 
weekly tribute of adulatory comjdimeiit : tho sacred 
vessel was henceforth closed, and the meetings were 
discontinued for ever. Such is the account given of 
this nandjy-pamby affair, hy Warner the Bath historian ; 
and we should scarcu'ly have thought it wortli our 
while to repeat it, still less to place the silly actors iu 
I it beside tlicise bright literary lights whose memories 
1 still illumine the horizon of the city, hut that these pro- 
j ceedings show the tone of the literary sjiirit wdiich 
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pervaded the upper-classes towuirds the end of tlu* last [ 
century, when scribbling poetry of the Drlla Cruscan ! 
school was all the rage, and which Gifford so unmerci- 
fully lashed in his ‘ Baviad and Mmviad Mrs. Pio/.zl, 
who, when Mr. Thrale was the friend and intimate of 
Johnson, joined the Della Cniscans, Avhen on a visit to 
Italy, with her husband, and w’as one of the most active i 
contributors to the ‘Florence Miscellany,’ hut tliis Avas 
long after the break-up of the Batheaston poetasters. 
Mrs. Piozzi died in Bath at a very advanced age, in 
IS21, writing love verses almost ii]) to the day of licr 
dis*iolution. Bath can at the present moment, however, 
boast of the residiMice of a true poet, and oiie of tlie most | 

delicate, graceful, and original pn)se wiilei •. of the age, i 

in tho gifted Walter Savage I.ruulur. In artists also , 
the city has not been wanting. Barker has made him- 
self a name as a laiulseape painter, and ( iaiiislxn-ongh, j 
although not a Bathonian, yet lived many years here 
and .skotehed miicli from its surrounding scenery. The j 
eclehrated M’ick Rocks in tlie neigldiourhood was one 
of his favourite haunts and supplied his ])ort folio with I 
numberless sketches. | 

I 

Thk Sanitary Condition ok tjik City, j 

It is now as common to impiirc respecting tlic ! 

sanitary condition of a town, as of the health of a | 

j)crson. Necessity forces ns to dt'.d with man in tlu* 
aggregate as well as Avith the individual. Sir Henry 
l)e la Beebe’s report of the condition of the city is a 
rather lavourable one, and doubtless from the situation 
of a greater portion of it, the city should he eminently 
healthy. The buildings on Lansdowne Hill, for 
instance, are based on the inferior oolite sands Avhieh, 
together with the rapidly sloping nature of tho ground, 
renders them dry and healtliy in the extreme. Ollier 
portions, again, of the city, are constructed on marl 
and limestone foundations, which make them tolcrahly 
wholesome. The lowest parts of Bath, however, such 
as Great PuUeney Street, Bathwiek, and the neighhour- 
hoods bordering tbo river, stand entin ly on alluvial 
ground, composed of clay, Avbich naturally causes 
damp, and produces disease. Great Jhilteney Street is, 
however, protected in a measure from this evil hy the j 

deep vaulting on whicli the houses are erected. The j 

number of deaths, in proportion to the population, is ; 

fewer tlian in most toAvns ; but Ave searcely think the | 

public health is so good as it might he, when Ave coiisi- j 

der the natural advantagi*s of the place as regards drain- | 

age and the free currents of air which circulate through | 

the valley iu which it lies. It might be said that tin: , 

average length of life in the city is lowered by the num- 
ber of invalids who come here merely to die ; but tliis is, 
wc think, quite balanced by the vast proportion of persons 
it contains who live In comfortable circiimstances, and , 
many of whom attain to a great age. Bath, it must be j 
remembered, has no manufactures, and docs not, there- j 
fore, breed up on its bosom a class of peiMUis Avho are , 
peculiarly open to the attacks of dlsra'^c : that. there in 
a vast amount of squalor in the lower parts of the 



town there can be no doubt, but it does not amount, 
we think, to that existing in many other places. When 
we consider all these favourable circumstances, then avc 
can only account for the public health not being still 
more favourable than it is, by an insufficient system of 
drainage, and by the very bad plan of allowing the 
public sewers to empty themselves into the almost 
stagnant river. A remedy to the evil can scarcely be 
looked for, we suppose, until some well-devised plan 


of collecting the refuse of towns and applying it to 
agricultural purposes has been arrived aK One very 
singular fact is elicited by the population returns, and 
that is the preponderance of females over males in the 
city. By the census of 1841, this excess was no less 
than 8,540 ! So that Bath is the last place in the world 
for a managing mother with a large family of daughters 
to come to. 









And now Westward ho I for those grand old 
through whoso portals modern civilization was 
ushered by the enterprising commercia spin 
ancient Greeks and Phoenicians, and u ose ^ ^ 
forth the conquering spirits of the Drake:, a eig i 


ravendishesto become the terrors of the Spanish 
and Cavenoisiie. , w . , hauchty con- 

Main, and humble the pride of the haug y 

of Thk La.n wa Liv. U 
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country through which we are now rushing with express 
haste; but until we pass Exeter and reach the sea-board 
there is little of the picturesque to distinguisli the dis- 
trict. The Queenstock hills extending from Taunton 
to the Bristol Channel, the Pouldens, near Bridgewater, 
and a continuation of the Mendip hills, extending from 
Frome to the coast, are the principal hills. But the 
great chaiin of Devonshire is its coast scenery and its 
mild genial climate ; on the south somewhat relaxing, 
but on the north coast magnificent in its scenery, as 
well as bracing, and indented with hays ; coast and 
inlets where the mere pleasure- seeker may roam, or 
where the marine naturalist may revel in dark pools 
and hollows full of sea-weeds and zoophiles. 

Whilst we have made pretty wide excursions in search 
of whatever is beautiful or impressive in town or 
country — whatever mi^ht interest the lover of Nature, 
the curious in antiquity, or the inquirer into com- 
mercial or manufacturing greatness or prosperity ; — 
wandering to the extremest north, and south, and cast 
of England, and extending our researches even into 
Scotland and W'ales, the distant west has been almost 
wholly neglected by us. Ncitlier Cornwall nor Devon- 
shire, though both counties are full of attractions, lias 
contributed a leaf to our Sketch-book. 

We propose now to make some amends for our pa^t 
inattention to the charms of Devonia. — 

“And is it thus,*’ interrupts some impatient reader, 
“ that you follow the rule you propounded only a 
xnonth or two back, when you quoted old Burton to 
the effect that writings, as well as dishes, ought to he 
seasonable ? Is this the season to go rambling, like 
Dr. Syntax, in search of the jiicturesque— for 1 pre- 
sume Devonia’s charms are chiefly of that order ?” 

Good reader, you arc a townsman, (fair reader, we 
do not suppose you would ask such a question,) or 
you would not imagine that beautiful Nature is not 
charming in every season. But we are not going to 
lead any one on an unseasonable journey. We arc 
about to visit several picturesque and several beautiful 
spots ; but, as you will find, we arc going to do so at 
the very properest time. We intend to lead you on a 
tour of inspection through the winter watering-places j 
of the southern coast of Devon : and if you think a 
visit to them at this time of the year unseasonable, | 
why — we say it with all respect — you know very little 
of the subject of this present paper ; and there is con- 
sequently so much the more need that you should 
attentively peruse it. Such desirable idaccs are these 
Devonshire coast towns for a winter visit— or residence, 
if you can afford it— that not only ought Englishmcu 
to flock to them (as they very jinulently do) ; but 
Italians themselves would ,,find tlieir advantage in 
coming hither every winter, where, at the worst, that 
keen season seems to be “ merely a languid spring,*' 
and 

The chilling bla.sts forget their freezing power.” 

“From November to February,** says a writer on 
the climate of Italy, “ 1 would recommend an Italian 


to repair to one of the Devonshire watering-places, if 
he could possess himself of Fortunatus* cap, to remove 
the diliiculties of the journey :** and he proceeds to 
set forth the superiority of our coast towns. The quo- 
tation is made at second hand (a practice we alw.ays 
reprobate and seldom indulge in) ; and as the author’s 
I name is not given by our authority, we can neither 
veriYy the passage, nor add the weight that his name 
would doubtless give : but 

“ Well fore his heart that book that wrote,” 

say we. Me has said a big word in honour of Devon, 
and deserves all praise from Devonians and Devonian 
writers therefore: hut when he said it had he not 
forgotten the drizzle, — sempiternal, ubiquitous, close- 
wrapping, penetrative “ Devonshire drizzle ?’* 

We fear iio had ; for in truth that drizzle is a great 
damper of one’s enthusiasm for a Devonshire winter. 
It is very well to say, as the natives do, that the drizzle 
is almost always succeeded by sunshine ; hut the visitor 
almost always finds that the sunshine is where he is 
not. and the drizzle where he is : that the drizzle — 
thicker and more piercing than a Cumberland, or even 
a Scotch mist, and as hard to sec through as a city fog, 
— is all around him, wrapping him as in hydropathic 
blankets, and drawing a sort of duffle-gray curtain 
before the scenery. However, let us button our coats 
about us, and start on our journey ; we shall find 
Opportunity beicaller to discuss more at leisure both 
the comforts and discomforts of the climate* 


Exeter. 

But before we proceed to the coast we must visit the 
capital of Devon and of the west. Exeter is built upon 
the summit and sides of a hill, whicl| rises pretty 
steeply from the left bank of the river Bxe. Thomas 
Fulltv thus describes the Exeter of his day : It is 
of a circular (and therefore most capable) form, sited 
oil the top of u hill, having an easy ascent on every 
side thereunto. ’Ibis conduceth much to the cleanness 
of this city ; Nature being the chief scavenger thereof, 
so that the rain that falleth there falieth thence by tlif 
dcclivfty of the place. The houses stand sideways 
backward into their yards, and only endways front- 
ward, with their gables towards the street. The city, 
therefore, is greater in content than appearance, being 
bigger than it prcsentelh itself to passengers through 
the same.” This was written about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and though the city has altered 
a good deal since then, it yet, in the middle ot the 
nineteenth, retains suflicient traces of its former fea- 
tures to authenticate the portrait of careful Thomas. 
It is no longer of a circular form, yet it will be readily 
seen to have (as Dr. Johnson says of the Highland huts) 
“ some tendency to circularity.” The native topogra- 
phers still dwell with complacency on the cleanliness 
of their city, promoted, as they say, by its declivitous 
situation. They speak too daintily to call dame Nature 
their chief scavenger ; and the stranger whoso senses 
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are annoyed by the unsavoury odours and uncleanly 
sights which far too frequently greet them in the lower 
parts of the city, is half inclined to fancy that Nature 
herself has grown ashamed or tired of the occupation 
imposed upon her. In soberest phrase, the upper and 
better parts of the city (and they arc the greater por- 
tion) are clean, pleasant, and healthy ; but there are 
places down by the river that are dirty, wretched, and 
unwholesome, and that would not long be suffered to 
remain as they are^ they attracted the attention of the 
authorities as forcimy and as painfully as they do that 
of the visitor who ventures to perambulate them. 
Official returns prove satisfactorily that Exeter is, on 
the whole, above the average of large towns in regard 
to its healthiness : and there can lie little doubt that 
it w’ould occupy a still more creditable position if some 
reformation w'ere effected in these lower regions. 

Exeter is an ancient city : whether it be as ancient 
as some who have written concerning it opine, we will 
not take upon us to affirm or deny. That it existed 
before Rome was founded may or may not be the fact. 
If, indeed, it was a city some time before the mighty 
King Brute laid the first stone of Troynovantum, 
(which, the reader may remember, was afterwards 
named Cacr Lud, in honour of its second founder the 
renowned Lud-lludibras, and is now known as Lon- 
don) — as that event happened some two centuries and 
a half before Romulus saw the twelve vultures fly over 
the Palatine hill, it is pretty clear that Exeter is of far 
greater antiquity than Rome ; and of antiquity at least 
as respectable. For historians place the story of Romu- 
lus in the class of legends, as well as that of Brute ; 
we need not, therefore, complain if the early liistory of 
Exeter range in the same category, or wonder if its 
origin be for ever lost in the darkness of oblivion. 

Coming, then, to authentic history, we find that 
Exeter was a British city, and W'as known as Caer-wisc. 

, In the two great Roman Itineraries it is called Isca 
Dumnoniorum ; it was the chief town of the Duinnonii, 
or people of Devonshire and Cornwall. By the Saxons 
it was called Exanceastcr, whence the present name is 
i derived with less alteration than usually happens in the 
I lapse of so mary centuries. In the ‘ Domesday Sur- 
vey* it is written Exonia. The name is derived from 
its position — Caor-wisc is the City on the Wise. The 
Romans called the river the Isca ; from which the 
Saxon form Exa is evidently only an adaptation to 
Saxon organs of speech : coaster is the usual Saxon 
corruption of the Latin castra. 

Having so sufficiently described its site, illustrated 
Its origiri, and accounted for its name, it is imperative 
upon us to glance at its history — and only giancc; 

^ for to tell it at length, and as it ought to be told — that 
to relate its regal, military, corporate, and ecclesi- 
astical story ; the changes it has witnessed, the sieges 
has suffered, and the deeds, worthy and unworthy, 
that have been performed within it and without it ; the 
glory it htts gained and the wrongs it has endured ; and 
all the fortunes and misfortunes of city and citizens, 
W'ould take up the remainder, not alone of this paper, 


hut of the . Volume — and perhaps half-a-dozen more 
volumes — of this our hook. And wc find, moreover, 
that we are already running into unusual and dangerous 
amplitude of style ; we will therefore pull up abruptly, 
and jog on the remainder of our journey at a safer and 
more sober pace. 

The early history of Exeter is dignified by the defeat 
of the Danes there, in 877, by the great Alfred, who 
compelled them to surrender the city, 'which they had 
seized, and agree to leave the kingdom. Fifty years 
later, the Cornwall men (in tliose days a wild and tur- 
bulent race) were driven out of Exeter by Athelstan, 
who is regarded by Exonians ns the founder of the 
present city. “ When he had ch-ansed lliis city by 
purging it of its contaminated race,’* says William of 
Malmesbury, “he fortified it with tow'ers and sur- 
rounded it with a wall of squared stone. And, though 
the barren and unfruitful soil can scarcely produce in- 
different oate, and frequently only the empty husk 
without the grain [Devonshire farmers manage to get 
a very different sort of crop from the vicinity of the 
city in these days], yet owing to the magnificence of 
the city, the opulence of its inhabitants, and the con- 
stant resort of strangers, every kind of merchandize is 
here so abundant that nothing is wanting which can 
conduce to human comfort. Many noble traces of him 
are to he seen in tliat city, as well as in the neighbour- 
ing district.” Malmesbury wrote early in the twelfth 
century, and probably described the Exeter of his own 
clay : it might very fairly describe the Exeter of ours. 
It is a favourite notion of the local antiquaries, that 
there are still, as when Malmesbury wrote, some, 
though not many, traces of Athelstan to be seen in 
their city. If the city flourished under the protection 
of Athelstan, it was less fortunate under his successors. 
IMore than once it was jilundered by the Danes ; hut 
prosperity returned to it, its jirospcrity being probably 
a good deal advanced by its being made the seat of an 
episcopal see in the place of Crediton, by Etlw'ard the 
Confessor. 

Exeter was one of the great towns that refused to 
submit to the Norman (hinqueror. William did not 
direct his steps to the west of England till the year 
after the battle of Hastings ; when he had effectually 
secured the quiet of the metropolitan and southern 
counties. The mother of Harold had fled to Exeter 
with all the wealtli she could secure, and her followers 
and the citizens vowed to resist to the last. They 
renewed and added to the fortifications ; increased the 
strength of tlie garrison ; hired the seamen, who were 
with their ships in the port, to assist in the defence of 
the city ; and endeavoured to rouse the country around 
to resist the march of the Concjueror. When William 
summoned the city to surrender, they replied to him 
by a coarse action, which the crafty king, who sought 
all along to give a colouring of religion to his enter- 
prize, declared w’as an affront to the Deity which he 
would avenge ; and when a portion of the walls fell 
down (probably owing to the running of a mine) he 
called on his army to observe the hand of the Almighty. 
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Several of the chief citizens went to the king to ask for 
a trucei which he granted, keeping some of their num- 
ber as hostages for its observance. When the re- 
mainder returned to the city, however, the inhabitants 
refused to agree to the terms, and prepared to . renew 
the light. William now directed one of the hostages 
to be brought close to the walls, where he caused his 
i eyes to be torn out. The inhahUants fought resolutely, 
but the wall being thrown down, the city was taken 
after a siege of eighteen days, though not without 
considerable loss to the victor. Even then the fall 
of the city was, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
partly the result of treachery ; “ The citizens surren- 
dered their city because the thanes had betrayed them.” 
Harold’s mother, Githa, and many of the wives of the 
citizens had escaped before the surrender : they went, 
according to the same authority, ** to the Steep Holmes, 
and there abode some time ; and afterwards went from 
thence over sea to St. Omer’s.” The Domesday Sur- 
vey shows that forty-eight houses were destroyed in 
this siege : the king however dealt leniently with the 
people. 

In order to hold the inhabitants in check for the 
future, William built a large and strong castle, which, 
from the red colour of the hill on which it was erected, 
he called Rougemont a name, the reader of Shaksperc 
will remember, which long after caused Richard III. 
to start : 

When last 1 was at Exeter, 

The Mayor, in courtesy, show’d me the Castle, 

Aud called it Rouge-inont : at which name 1 started. 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I should not live long after 1 saw Richmond.”* 

mvh. III, IF,, sc. 2. 

William gave the charge of the castle to Baudoin (or 
Baldwin) de Brionne, the husband of his niece Albrina, 
whom he created governor of Devon, and bestowed 
upon him twenty houses in Exeter, and a hundred ond 
fifty-nine manors in this part of the country. The 
castle is believed to have been erected on the site of a 
much older one.' It remained in the hands of the 
descendants oT Baudoin till the reign of Henry III., who 
took the keeping of it into his own control. In the 
war between Stephen and the Empress Matilda, Exeter 
embraced the cause of the empress. The castle was 
strengthened and garrisoned for her by the earl of 
Devon ; and when the king came in person with his 
army before the cityi the inhabitants refused to allow 
him to f^nter. The siege lasted for above two months, 
and the citizens at length yielded rather to the force of 
hunger than of arms. Matilda remained so great a 
favourite in Exeter ftat a festival was for some cen- 
turies annually kept iii cdnuhemofalion bif her. * 

We ought perhaps to j[^ote here in passing that the ^ 

* Fuller very reasonably suggests that the wizard, az he 
styles the Irish bard, or Satan through him, must have ** either 
spoke this oracle low or lisping, desiring to palliate his fal- 

lacy and ignorance ; or that King Richard (a guilty conscience 
will be frighted with little) mistook the word,*f when the 
. Mayor pronounced it. 


city received its first charter from Henry I. ; and that 
John Lackland, in the year 1200) empowered it to elect 
a mayor and two bailiffs. 

The royal visits it received in these earlier days may 
be passed over— though that of Richard III. be 
amongst them ; and the Black Prince, on his triumph- 
ant return from Foictiers, stayed here some days ; and 
Edward I. came hither, especially to investigate the 
particulars of inurder of Walter de Lechlade, tlie 
precentor, who was killed on his way from early prayers, 
when, for their negligence or comjplicityi in permittintr 
the murderer to escape^ the king caused t^^ipayor and 
t^ gate porter to be hung. We may aleo.jp^ss over 
all its sieges and adventures down tp the of Henry 
Yll., when one occurs that must be mentioned. 

It. is that of theYinhappy impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
who here made his first and most unlucky trial at 
arms. Hall gives so curious an account of Perkin 
Warbeck*s siege of Exeter, that it may be worth wliilc 
to quote a portion of it. The first thing after Per- 
kin’s landing in Cornwall, says Hall, his councillors 
advised him to make himself master of some strong 
walled towns and fortresses, wherein he might entrench 
himself till his army had sufficiently augmented for 
him to meet that which might be sent against him. 

** When he and his council were fully resolved on tl\is 
point and conclusion, they in good order went straight 
to Exeter, which was the next city that he could 
approach to, and besieged it ; and because he lacked 
ordnance to make a battery to raze and deface the 
walls, he studied all the ways possible how to bre.nk 
and infringe the gates ; and what with casting of stones, 
heavyig with iron bars, and kindling of fire under tlie 
gates, he omitted nothing which could be devised for 
the furtherance of his ungracious purpose. The citi- 
zens perceiving their town to be environed with 
enemies and like to be inflamed, began at the first to 
be sore abashed, and let certain messengers by cords 
down over the w^all, which should certify the king of 
all their necessity and trouble. But after that, taking 
to them lusty hearts and manly courages, they deter- 
mii^ to repulse fire by fire ; and caused faggots to lx; 
brought to the inward part of the ports and posterns, 
and set them all on lire, to the intent that the fire being 
indamed on both sides of the gates, might as well 
exclude their enemies from entering, as include tlx; 
citizens from running or flying out ; and that they in 
the mean season might make trenches and rampircs to i 
defend their enemies instead of gates and bulwarks. I 
Thus all the doings and attempts of the rebellious 
people had evil success in their flist enterprlzc : and 
thus by fire the city was preserved from , flame and 
burning. Then Perkin being of very necessity com- 
pelled to leave the gates, assaulted the town in divers 
weak and unfortified places, and set up ladders, at- 
tempting to climb over the walls and to take the city, 
thinking surely to compel the citizens either by fear or 
lack of succour to render themselves-* and yield the 
town. But the citizens, nothing so minded, so courage- 
onriy, like valiant champions, defended the walls, that 
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they slew above two hundred of his seditious soldiers 
: at this assault. As soon as the messengers' of Exeter 
j cnine to the king's presence and showed their instruc- 
I lions, he hastened with his host toward Exeter with as 
much haste as the gravity of the cause did require and 
expostulate . • • • When Perkin with his lewd 

^captains saw that the city of Exeter- was so well 
fortified both with men and munitions, and of tlusm in 
manner impregnable, fearing the sequel of this matter, 
he departed from Exeter with his lousy army to the next 
great town called Taunton, and there the twentieth day 
of September he mustered his men as thougli he were 
ready to fight, but his number was sore mintshed. 
For wh^ the poor and needy people saw the great 
defence which was made at Exeter, and that no men of 
honour nor yet of honesty drew to him, contrary to the 
i promise and assurance made by him and his councillors 
I to them at £he beginning, they withdrew themselves by 
i sundry secret companies from liiin, in providing their 
own safeguard. Which thing when Perkin perceived, 
he put small trust 5nd less confidence in the remnant 
of his army, as afterwards did appear, because the 
most part of his soldiers were harnessed on the right 
aim and naked all the body, and never exercised in war 
■ nor martial feats but only with the spade and shovel.*’ 
^ From Taunton, as will be recollected, Perkin took 
the earliest opportunity to make his escape to a sanc- 
tuary ; and his army speedily dispersed. “And so,** 
continues the old Chronicler, “ the king, being a con- 
queror without manslaughter or effusion of Christian 
bjood, rode triumphantly into the city of Exeter, and 
there not only lauded and praised the citi/.ens of Exeter, 
but also rendered to them his most hearty thanks, as 
well for their duty done as for their valiantness. And 
% there also he afflicted and put in execution divers 
1 Cornishmen which were the authors and stirrers up of 
I this new insurrection and false conspiracy.’* To mark 
I his sense of the service the city had rendered him, the 
king presented his own sword to the mayor, and also 
a cap of maintenance ; and directed that they should 
he carried before him on all occasions of ceremony, in 
perpetual remembrance of the valour and loyalty of 
the citizens. 

This was not the last occasion on which it successfully 
witlnstood a siege. When, in 1549, in consequence of 
the recent religious changes, occurred what was long 
remembered as “ the Devonshire Commotion,** the city 
was for two months encompassed by the insurgents ; 
and the inhabitants, who resolutely refused to yield, 
were reduced to the greatest extremities before the 
siege was raised by a royal army under Lord Russell. 
It was in reference to these stout defences of the citizens 
that Elizabeth gave the city its motto, Semper fidelis. 
It but indifferently supported its loyal character during 
' the “ Great Rebellion.*’ On the breaking out of the 
contest between Charles and the Parliament, the city was 
occupied by the Earl of Stamford for the Parliament. 
After the defeat of Stamford in May, 1643 , Exeter 
opened its gates to. Prince Maurice, and it continued 
to be held for the king till April, 1646 , when it was 


taken after a smart siege by Fairfax. This was the 
last of its warlike adventures. The Parliament caused 
the castle to be dismantled and the fortifications to be 
rendered useless. While the city was occupied by the 
royalist troops, Queen Henrietta gave birth here to a 
daughter, afterwards Duchess of Orleans ; whose por- 
trait, presented to the city by her brother Charles II., 
still hangs in the Guildhall. 

Three days after his landing at Torbay, the Prince 
of Orange made a rather pompous entry into Exeter. 
The following account of the order of the ceremonial, 
as quoted in one of the guide-books, would contrast 
rather curiously with that of a military entry of the 
present day : — “ The Earl of Macclesfield, with tw’O 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, on Flanders* steeds, 
completely clothed in armour ; tvro hundred negroes, 
ill attendance on the said gentlemen, with embroidered 
caps and plumes of white feathers ; two hundred Fin- 
landers, clothed in beaver’s skins, in black armour, 
and with broad swords ; fifty gentlemen, and as many 
pages, to attend and support the Prince’s standard; 
fifty led horses trained to war, with two grooms to 
cjich ; two state coaches ; the Prince on a white charger 
in a complete suit of armour, with white ostrich-feathers 
in his helmet, and forty-two footmcMi running by his 
side ; two hundred gentlemen and pages on horseback ; 
three hundred Swiss guards, armed with fusees ; five 
hundred volunteers, with two led horses each; the 
Prince’s guards, in number six hundred, armed cap-a- 
pie ; the rest of the army brought up the rear ; they 
had fifty wagons loaded with cash, and one hundred 
and tw'enty pieces of cannon.” 

William’s reception in Exeter was rather cold. 
“ The prince,” says Bishop Burnet, who accompanied 
him, “ made haste to Exeter, where he stayed ten days, 
both for refreshing his troops, and for giving the coun- 
try time to show their affections. But the clergy and 
magistrates of Exeter were very fearful and very back- 
ward. The bishop and the dean ran away. And the 
clergy stood off, though they were sent for, and very 
gently spoke to by the Prince. • • We stayed a 

week at Exeter before any gentlemen of the city came 
about the prince. Every day some person of condition 
came from other parts.*’ 

We will only mention one other royal visit to Exeter : 
that of George III. and his queen, in 1789 ; and which 
is now chiefly noteworthy on account of Dr. Walcot, 
who never lost an opportunity of lampooning that 
monarch, having celebrated it in a burlesque rhyme, 
entitled ‘ The Royal Visit to Exeter, by John Plough- 
share.* Walcot was a native of Devonshire ; and the 
verses arc written in the Devonshire dialect, of which 
they are considered a very tolerable example. Two or 
three stanzas will show its quality, and the nature of 
Devonshire speech — now losing a little of its rudeness, 
at least in this part of the county : 

“ Leek bullocics siing’d by appleilranes 
Currantin it about the lanes, 

Yokes this way dreav’d and that ; 
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Zoin hootin, heaviu, toalin, hawlin : 

Zom in the mucks and pellurn sprawlin ; 

Leek pancakes all so flat. 

• ••••• 

Well : in a come King George to town* 

With dust and sweat as nutmeg hrownj 
The bosses all in smoke ; 

Huzzain^ trumpeting and dringiu. 

Red colours vlcein, roarin, zingin^, 

So mad scem*d all the voke. 
«■•••• 

Now down long Vore Street did they come* • 
Zom hollowin, and screechin zom : 

Now trudg'd they to the Dean's. 

Now goed the Aldermen and May’r* 

Zom wey crappM wigs* an<l zom wey hair* 

The royal voke ken ; 

When Meyster May’r upon my w'ord, 

Poked to the King a gert long sword, 

Which he poked back agen.” 

The description of the remainder of the ceremony, 
with a notice of the royal doings and sayings (some 
of it in siiiflciently uncourtierlike style), may be found 
in its proper place. Peter Pindar has also two or three 
other poems in the Devonshire dialect, which may be 
found in his works by those who are curious in such 
matters. 

Exeter, as has been said, is built on a rather steep 
though not very lofty hill, a circumstance that adds as 
much to its pleasantness as its salubrity. Leland, 
writing from personal examination, in the reign of 
Henry VII T., says : ** The town is a good mile and 
more in compass, and is right strongly walled and 
maintained. There he divers fair towers in the town 
wall, betwixt tlic south and the west gates. As the 
walls have been newly made, so have the old towers 
decayed. There be four gates in the town, by the 
name of East, West, North, and South. The East and 
the West Gates be now the fairest, and of one fashion 
of building. The South Gate hath been the strongest. 
There be divers fair streets in Exeter ; but the High 
Street, that goeth from the West to the East Gate, is 
the fairest." 

Lcland’s half-complaining observation might be ex- 
tended to the whole city — “As buildings have been 
newly made, so have the old places decayed." The 
Exeter of the present day is very different from that 
which Leland saw. The city has extended its bound- 
aries till it has c<*me to he about a mile and three 
quarters long, and above a mile broad, W'bere widest 
and longest. N'>t only are the forts decayed and gone, 
but the gates also : the last of them, the South Gate, 
was removed in 1810. The walls may be traced ; and 
some portions of them remain. Part of the walls of 
the castle are also standing, but *of the building itself 
only a fragment is left. This is a gateway of Norman 
date,' and is no doubt the chief entrance of the original 
Kougernont. It stands on the north side of the city, 
and should be visited. Little of the original architec- 
tur^js discernible, it being almost wholly covered with 


ivy ; with its ivy cloak it forms a rather picturesque 
object. The site of the castle is occupied by the Ses- 
sions’-Hottse —* quite a common-place building; the 
large open space in front is used for holding election, 
county, and other meetings. From the ramparts may 
be obtained aome very good views of the city ; and 
I the contemplative visitor may, as he paces them, appro- 
priately ponder the changes that time has wrought in 
the whole way of life and habits of thought, as well 
in the material objects he sees about him. 

The city hardly retains so much of the character ot 
antiquity as might he expected. You may pass from 
end to end of the long High Street and Fore Street, 
and hardly have the attention attracted by any very 
remarkable feature ; and equally so, from one extremity 
to the other, of North and South Streets. Still there 
are appearances of antiquity, and if it had not been 
necessary, from time to time, to alter and improve the 
houses, it is easy to see that the city would be a pic- 
turesque one. When the gables of the houses, which 
are set towards the streets, were ornamented, and the 
upper stories hung forwards, it must have been emi- 
nently so. But the narrowness of the streets, of course, 
made it advisable to remove the projecting stories 
where the old houses remain ; and in the * smartening* 
process which all have more or less undergone, nearly 
all the rich decorations of the old gables have been 
removed or hidden, and they have been made as smooth, 
and plain, and mean, as the modern houses on cither 
side of them. Something has been done, too, to lessen 
the steepness of the streets— a very useful alteration, 
but certainly not an ornamental one. The deep hollow, 
for example, between North Street and St. David’s 
Hill, has been spanned by a viaduct, the * Iron Bridge,’ 
whereby the passengers are brought about on a level 
with the first floors of the unhappy -looking houses : 
and when the new bridge was constructed at the end 
of Fore Street, the opportunity was taken of lessening 
in a similar way the steepness of the road. Still, if 
it be not remarkably picturesque, the city is pleasant 
and apparently prosperous ; and there yet remain 
enough rdics of antiquity within it to amuse the vacant 
hours and reward the researches of the visitor who is 
of an antiquarian turn, even apart from its noble cathe- 
dral. 

But the Cathedral (Engraving), is of course the 
chief object of attraction, and indeed, is the only really 
attractive building in the city. Though inferior in size 
and grandeur to a few other of our cathedrals, it is one 
of the finest of the second class, and in some respects 
it is unique. The oldest part of the present edifice was 
erected early in the twelfth century ; but the main 
portion is more recent. In 1112, William Warlewast, 
one of the Normans who followed William I. to Eng- 
land, and whom the monarch had created third bishop 
of Exeter, laid the first stone of a new cathedral : he 
died before the works were very far advanced, and their 
progress ‘was probably interrupted by the dissensions 
in the reign of Stephen. The part which had been 
finished suffered considerable injury during the siege 
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of Exeter by that king, 'fhe Ctathedral was not com- grand and lofty central feature the more apparent : and 
‘pleted till near the close of the century, A century the want is equally felt whether the building be viewed 
i later the building began to appear too small, or not from the Cathedral yard, or the suburbs of the city, 
sufficiently splendid for the see : and Bishop Peter The designer, if one may venture to say so, seems to 
Quivil determined to erect a new cathedral, on a much have been a man of confined talent. Capable of con* 
grander scale. He only lived to construct the Lady triving smaller features of almost faultless excellence, 
Chapel, but his successors steadily continued the good he might have designed an exquisite chapel ; but want* 
I Work, till the whole was completed, as it now appears, ing the happy imaginative daring of genius, he was 
j l*y Bishop Brantyngham in 1380. The only parts of unequal to the task of constructing a sublime cathedral. 
Warlewast’s cathedral which were retained in the new The aggregation of many beautiful parts is insufficient 
one are the two towers, which were made to ser^^c for to produce a grand whole. 

transepts. , The objection may be a mistaken one ; but we believe 

Nothing, scarcely, can exceed the beauty of many it is pretty generally felt that Exeter Cathedral is far 
parts of Exeter Cathedral ; but as a whole, perhaps it less impressive than would be expected from an exami- 
18 not so satisfactory. Though erected in the golden nation of its multitudinous beautiful details. The 
age of English ecclesiastical architecture, and, with the stranger especially feels this ; for the parts are so fine, 
exception of the massive Norman towers, tolerably that those who are in the frequent habit of seeing them 
iiniform in style, the exterior is heavy, and compara- become insensible to any failure in the general effect, 
lively unimposing in its general effeet. The unusual Until within these few years the Cathedral was a good 
position of the towm only renders the want of some deal hidden by mean buildings : these have been in a 
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great measure removed, 
tolerably well seen. 

The Cathedral is built in the form of a cross, but the 
arms are very short, the transepts being formed out of 
the towers. The entire length of the building, includ- 
ing the Lady Chapel, is 408 feet ; the towers are 145 
feet high. The towers are Norman, square, and similar 
in size, and also in general appearance ; their surfaces 
being covered with blank arcades and other Norman 
ornaments, but they differ in the details. The remain- 
der of the Cathedral is of what is known as the Deco- 
rated style of English architecture ; and the numerous 
windows, with their flowing tracery, are among the 
flnest examples of that rich style. Between the 
windows are bold flying buttresses, with crocketted 
pinnacles. The roof, which is of very high pitch, is 
crowned by a Jleur^deMs ridge ornament — the only one 
of our cathedrals that retains that decoration. 

But the most striking portion of the exterior is un- 
questionably the west front. Gothic architecture was 
intended to appeal to the imagination and the feelings. 
The chief entrance to the Cathedral w’as by the western 
door, and consequently, upon the western front the 
architect ordinarily employed all the resources of his 
art. In most of our cathedrials the western end is more 
elaborately decorated than any other part : hut no 
other is so much enriched as the west front of Exeter 
Cathedral, though two or three are more generally 
admired. The form and general appearance of this 
front will be best understood by the engraving (Cut, 
p. 359). It consists of three stories : the basement is 
a screen, with a central doorway, and one of smaller 
size on each side. The entire surface of this screen 
is occupied by canopied niches, in each of which is a 
statne. The second story, which recedes somewhat, is 
formed by the west wall of the nave, and contains the 
large and noble west window, the arch of wdiich is 
entirely filled with the richest flowing tracery. On 
each side are decorated arcades. The wall is supported 
by two very bold flying buttresses. The upper story, 
which recedes somewhat behind the second story, is 
formed by the gable of the nave, and has a window 
smaller than the other, but similar in character. The 
arrangement, as has been often remarked, is unusual 
in English cathedrals, but common in those of France : 
indeed, the whole building has a good deal of a Con- 
tinental charactei. The statues and ornamental work 
of the wc-.t front had become considerably dilapidated, 
but the authorities have carefully restored them ; and 
this magnificent facade — one of the very finest in Eng- | 
land — is now in a nearly perfect condition. 

The interior of the Cathedral is far more imposing 
than the exterior. As you enter, the long range of 
clustered columns with the open arches above them ; 
the noble series of windows in the clerestories ; and 
the splendid vaulted' stone roof which spans the whole 
extent of nave and choir, combine to produce a most 
powerful and impressive effect. But the effect would 
be amazingly improved were the organ to be removed 
from its present position. The magnificent vista would 


I then be unbroken, and the large and beautiful east | 
window would app(;ar at the end of it : the majestic I 
interior, in short, would be ' seen as its designers in- | 
tended it to he seen. The place which the organ occu- I 
pics in so many of our cathedrals is alike unaccordant 
with good taste and religious feeling. When these 
cathedrals were erected, the screen which separates the 
nave from the choir bore upon it a lofty rood : it was 
placed there with a religious purpose, as a part of the 
system of the ecclesiastics, to address the imagination 
and the feelings throiigli ihe eye as well as the ear. 
The worshipper, on passing through the portals of the 
noble western end of the Cathedral, saw stretching 
before him a long array of glorious architecture, the 
walls and the roof resplendent with skilfully-arranged 
colour and gilding, and the “ dim religions light” 
streaming through numerous storied windows : while 
raised far aloft, in the midst of all, and occupying the 
most prominent position, was the cinhlem of his faith— 
so placed as not to interfere with the grand architeclura. 
effect, hut to unite with it, and assist in deepening its 
solemnity of character. At the Reformation the cross 
was removed : but a century elapsed before its place 
came to ho eoimnonly occupied by the organ. The 
rood screen was selected for the 2 )urpose, probably, 
merely because it was the situation that most readily 
offered jts(‘lf for so bulky an instrument. There was 
no religions feeling in the matter ; and there was no 
architectural taste then in existence to be- offended by 
such an anomalous introduction. Its tolerance during 
the last century is not to be wondered at, — one could 
hardly have wondered bad the statues of Jupiter and 
Venus been placed on cither side of it ; but now that 
there is a purer and better feeling abroad as to propriety 
of character in church appliances, it is surely time that 
the organ should be relegated to a more obscure posi- 
tion. Regarding alone the religious character of the ) 
edifice, it cannot be desirable that, upon entering . f 
the organ should be the first object upon which the / 
attention rests : and, as a matter of taste and artistic 
effect, its position is even more reprehensible. From 
either nave or choir it destroys the grand vista, and 
entirely obscures the noble terminal window ; while 
from every part it forces the eye to rest on an 
object inconsistent with the venerable Gothic structure, 
and ungraceful and incongruous in itself. The organ 
of Exeter Cathedral may be, as is asserted, one of the 
largest and finest instruments in the country ; but that 
is no reason why it should not be removed to a less 
important and conspicuous position, as has already 
been done with excellent results in some other of our 
cathedrals. 

Both nave and choir will command and repay atten- 
tive examination. In general character they are alike, 
with, of course, those differences which their different 
purposes require. The clustered columns, the windows, . 
and the roof, arc remarkably fine examples of their . 
several kinds ; the roof is one of the largest and hand- 
somest vaulted stone roofs of the Decorated period in 
existence. Very little of the original stained glass 
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I remiuns in the windows. Like all other “ idolatrous 

! pictures and images,*’ it suffered grievously from puri- 

I tanic wrath. While Exeter was occupied by the soldiers 

I of the Commonwealth, the Cathedral called into cxer- 

I cise no small share of their zeal. Many of the things 

' which they spared speak as loudly as those they de- 

- stroyed of their fervour and diligence. But they spared 
some things which they could hardly be expected to 
spare ; among others, the glass in tlie great cast win- 
dow was left uninjured, and it yet remains in good 
preservation. We cannot stay to point out the many 
* points of interest in the nave : a peculiarity will he 
noticed on its north side in the curious ‘ MinstreVs 
Gallery,* which projects from the clerestory, and is 
ornamented with well-executed figures of angels playing 
on musical instruments. 

The choir is in itself the most complete and most 
striking part of the interior. Its most singular feature 
is the Bishop’s Throne, a richly-carvcd oak structure, 
a pyramid of open tracery, rising to an elevation of 
52 feet. Bishop Bothc placed it here, about 1170: it 
escaped the puritanic axe through having been taken 
to pieces and concealed before the surrender of the 
city. The pulpit and the stalls are also of superior 
character. The screen which divides the nave and 
choir, itself of graceful design and workmanship, is 
especially noteworthy for a scries of very early and 
rude paintings on the panels, 'fhey represent a com- 
plete cycle of scriptural subjects, from the Creation to 
j the Descent of the Holy Spirit. As pictures they arc 
> I of no value ; but they arc curious as specimens of the 

I j state of the art in England at 'the time they were 
; painted. 

The chapels are numerous, and some of them very 
beautiful : the open screens w'hich separate them from 
1 the body of the cathedral are in several instances of 
! exquisite beauty and delicacy. These chapels mostly 
cQntain monuments, which arc in themselves of con- 
siderable interest. Indeed the monuments in Exeter 
Cathedral are much above the ordinary rank ; and they 
are of all times, from the thirteenth century down to 
the present. We can only mention tw'o or three. One 
of noticeable character represents Bishop Stapledon, 

. who erected the choir in which his tomb is placed : 
Opposite to it is another, of akniglit in armour, believed 
to be Sir Richard Stapledon, the brother of the bishop ; 

, they were both executed in Cheapside, by the populace, 
in 1350. In the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene— the 
very beautiful screen of which deserves especial notice 
— is a splendid monument of Bishop Stafford, who died 
in 1419, In the beautiful Gabriel Chapel, which was 
built by Bishop Brownscom.be, who died in 1280, may 
he seen the very elegant tomb of its founder ; and also 
two monuments by the greatest of recent English 
ficulptois. One, a mural monument with several 
figures, in memory of General Simcoe (who died in 
I 1806), 's by Flaxman, but it is not a favourable speci- 
»nen of his a^lity ; there is little of poetic character in 
the design, and no refinement of form or execution. 
I he other is Chantrey’s statue of Northcote. The old 
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painter is represented seated in a thoughtful attitude, 
with his palette hanging carelessly on his thumb : he 
appears to be sitting in reflective mood before his easel, 
and lias much of that tranquil contemplative character 
Chantrey could sometimes so felicitously unite with 
marked individuality. 

The stranger should not fail to ascend the north 
tower of the cathedral, for the sake of the very fine view 
of the city he will obtain from its summit. Perhaps a 
better notion of its topography can he obtained from ! 
this tower than elsewhere : and the suburbs are also 
seen to advantage : the view is of exceeding beauty, 
southwards down the valley of the Exe, where 1 

“ Ainidst luxuriant scenes, with conscious pride, 

V()luj)tuous Isca winds her silver tide,** 

to Jicr confluence wdth the ocean. 

In this north tower is the great hell, whose voice 
warns the citizens of the flight of time. It is one of 
the largest hells in the kingdom, being some four or 
five hundred pounds heavier than the famous Great 
Tom of Lincoln, and only inferior in weight and tongue 
to Oxford Tom. The biographer of ‘ The Doctor,* says, 

“ There are, I believe, only tw'o hells in England 
which are known by their Christian names, and they 

are both called Tom Were I called upon to act as 

sponsor upon such an occasion, 1 would name my hell 
Peter Bell, in honour of Mr. Wordsworth.” Southey 
was mistaken as to there being only two such hells ; 
our bell has a Christian name, and, curious enough, it 
is Peter Bell. Of course it was not so named in 
honour of Mr. Wordsworth : it received its appellation 
in honour of a certain bishop who died centuries before 
the waggoner was dreamed of. In tlic south tower is 
the heaviest peal of bells in tlie kingdom. 

The Chapter House of a cutiiedral is generally worth 
seeing. As the ordinary place of meeting for the 
transaction of the business of the society, and also the 
apartment in whicli the members of the monastery 
daily assembled to hear a chapter of the order rend 
(whence its name), it was usually made an important 
feature in the general design. The Chapter House of 
Exeter Cathedral is not so fine as some others, and it ' 
is oblong instead of being polygonal as is usually the 
case ; hut it is a very handsome structure. It is of 
later date than the cathedral, having been erected about 
the middle of the fifteenth century : the windows are 
good of their kind ; the roof is of oak in richly orna- 
mented panels. * It is now fitted up as a library. The 
Bishop’s Palace, close by, is not a very remarkable 
building, but from the very pleasant gardens parts of 
the cathedral are seen in picturesque combinations and 
to considerable advantage. During the Commonwealth 
the Bishop’s Palace was let to a sugar-refiner ; vestiges 
of whose pans and troughs were remaining when the 
palace was repaired in 1821. The cathedral cloisters 
were entirely destroyed during the Commonwealth. 

There arc nineteen churches in Exeter : before the 
Commonwealth there were, it is said, thirty-two. 
Fuller, writing immediately after the Restoration, says. 
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“As for parish churches in this city, at my return j 
thither this year, I found them fewer than I left them 
at my departure thence fifteen years ago. But the 
demoUshers of them can give the clearest account how 
the plucking down of churches conduceth to the setting 
up of religion. Besides, I understand that thirteen 
churches were exposed to sale by the public crier, and 
bought by well-affected persons, who preserved them 
from destruction.” None of the existing churches will 
stay the feet of the stranger. The older churches are 
for the most part small, mean, and uninteresting ; the 
modern ones are of .almost invariable mediocrity. St. 
Sidwells (of unenviable fame), and Allhallows are the 
most noticeable of the recent churches. Of the old 
ones, that of St. Mary Major, in the cathedral yard, has 
some details that will interest the archaeologist; and 
that of St. Mary Arches contains some ancient monu- 
ments. 

Nor is Exeter more fortunate in its other public 
buildings than in its churches. The Guildhall (whose 
hoary-looking portico is so prominent a feature in the 
High Street) is the only one that is not modern. The 
hall itself is rather a fine room ; it is tolerably spacious ; 
the walls are covered with carved oak, and it has a 
very good open timber roof. On the walla are several 
portraits, chiefly of corporate dignitaries ; hut there are 
also ])ortraita of the Princess Henrietta, and of General 
Monk, by Sir Peter Lely; of George II., and Lord 
Camden. The modern buildings are niitncrous, as may 
bo supposed, in a cathedral city which, with it suburbs, 
at the last census contained upwards of ;U),000 inhabi- 
tants, and is. the centre of a populous and flourishing 
district ; but none of these buildings are of any 
general interest, and none of them can ho said to add 
much to the beauty of the city. A list of tlieni will 
be found in the guide-books which will serve to direct 
the visitor wlio is curious in such matters to those that 
are in their several ways of most interest : here a mere 
enumeration of them would be useless and tiresome. 

Exeter formerly carried on a very large manufacture 
of woollens : at one time, according to Defoe, it was 
“ so exceeding great, all the women inhabitants may 
be supposed to be thoroughly employed in spinning 
yam for it.” Tho manufacture was very great even 
when Fuller wrote, for he observes, “ Clothing is plied 
in this city with great industry and judgment. It is 
hardly to be believed what credible persons attest for 
truth, that the return for serges alone in this city 
amountctU weekly (even now, when trading, though 
not dead, is sick) to three thousand pounds, not to 
ascend to a higher proportion,” In 1765 the annual 
value of the exports of woollens from Exeter was 
estimated at above a million. Towards the close of 
the century the manufacture began to decay; and it is 
now quite insignificant. I'here is, however, a consider- 
able commerce ; the import and export trade being 
both actively pursued. The ship canal, by means of 
which this trade is carried on, w^as one of the earliest 
c ustructed in this kingdom. It was first formed in 
1644 ; the several parishes contributing towards its cost 


a portion of their communion plate. This canal, which 
at first extended only to Countess’ Weir, two miles 
from Exeter, was afterwards deepened and considerably 
improved ; but it only permitted the ascent of small 
vessels till 1827, when it was entirely reformed and 
carried some miles lower ; an extensive wet-dock was 
at the same time constructed at its termination near 
the city. By means of these improvements, which cost 
about £125,000, vessels of 400 tons burden can reach 
the city dock. The city does not appear to have suffered 
permanently from the loss of its woollen trade. New j 
houses have been built on every side, and plenty are | 
now building. In some of the pleasanter spots in the 
suburbs, vill.ages, of the class of residences that builders 
now-a-days call ‘ villas,’ have sprung up, much as 
such ‘ villa * villages have risen round London. 
Mount Radford has a showy and we hope flourishing 
crop of this kind : and it is as pleasant a place for 
such a purpose as any we know in the vicinity of any 
great town. Tho streets of the city, too, display a 
goodly miinhor of handsomely fitted, and well stored 
shops ; and a busy crowd daily throngs tin; thorough- 
fares. I’ho facilities afforded by the matchless railway j 
have no doubt contributed greatly to stimidate tbo 
activity of the citizens. 

We must not (|iiit Exeter without referring to its i 
walks, on which the inhabitants very justly pride them* ■ 
solves. The chief of these is the Nortbernhay, “ the 
admiration of e\v*vy stranger, and the pride, the orna- 
ment, and the bo.'.st of Exeter.” It lies along the ■' 

summit of an elev:if ?(l spot of ground on the north | 

of the city, close by the castle wall. The grounds are I 
neatly laid oiit and pl aUed with shrubs, jind the walks, 
which are wdl dispos: d, are shaded by noble old elms, 

:ind afford some pleasant prospects. From Friar’s 
Walk and the parade in front of Collnmpton Terrace, 
j on the south side of the city, some capital views may be 
had of the city and country beyond. On the outside of 
the city very charming strolls may be taken in almost 
any direction. Pennsylvania Hill alfords extensive 
and noble prospects ; perhaps the city and surrounding 
country Kre st?eu to most advant.age from it. The foot- 
paths along tho meadows by the Exe also yield a most 
pleasant ramble. The Exe is here a broad stream, and 
the scenery along it, though not very striking, is very 
pleasing : while the weirs that here and there are met 
with ;uld occasional vivacity to its quiet beauty. Old 
Abbey, on tlie east bank of the Exe, about a mile 
htdow the city, is the site of a priory of Cluniac 
monks. Hardly a vestige of the building remains: 
but tho stranger will not regret the stroll down to 
it, as it stands on a very pretty part of the river. A 
good footpath alongside the canal forms a favourite 
walk of the citizens in the summer season, — especially 
of such as “ go a-junketing” to the neighbouring villages. 
There arc some very agreeable walks, too, by Cowick 
and Ide, and along the heights in that direction: it 
was from one of these spots that the^ akltch for our 
steel engraving was made. 

II:.d we lime, it might be worth while to lead the 
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reader to some of the villages around Exeter : several 
of them are worth wandering to. The pretty village of 
Heavitree, about a mile cast of Exeter, was the birth- 
place of “Judicious Hooker,” Alphington, on the 
south, has a Hue church in a picturesque situation, and 
is moreover a noticeable place in itself. But we must 
proceed on our main journey. We have named a few 
things, the remainder must go unnamed : 

** These are the ehief ; to number o'er the rest. 

And stand, like Adam, naming every beast. 

Were weary work j” 

as sweetly singeth Master John Drydcn in his * Hind 
i and Panther.* We will on. 

i SlDMOUTU. 

Secure the box-seat of the Sidmouth stage, and yon 
i will have a right pleasant afternoon trot over the hills 
; to Sidmouth. There is a delightful alternation of 
' scenery along the road, and you travel at a pace that 
allows you to have a fair gaae at some such magnificent 
views as you will not wish to hurry away from. You 
will also pass through three or four pretty and very 
countrified little villages. And “ though last not least** 
in onr esteem, the delightful sea breexes that you will 
meet in riding over the hills will so refresh and invi- 
gorate the inner man, that you will arrive at the 
journey’s end in primest order to do most excellent 
justice to the good faro of mine host of the * York,’ the 
‘ Marine,’ or the * London’ — or wluMcvcr else you may 
rhoose to stay at. This is a main charm of stage-coach 
travelling : it is a grand thing (as they w’ould say in 
the north) to be able to do the 194 miles betw^een 
London and Exeter in four hours iind a half ; and no 
one who has travelled by that best of all express-trains 
; was ever heard to complain of the journey. Tint for 
r'al enjoyment, this two liours* ride over the fifteen 
miles of hilly road, by the good old stage, is worth a 
(lo/en of it— that is, of course, supposing there be fair 
weather to enjoy it in. 

The situation of Sidmouth is very well described in 

* The Route-book of Devon,’ in a passage we quote 
for the sake of recommending the book to all who 
travel in that county : the notices generally are brief, 
t lear, and accurate, — qualities most valuable in such a 
work : 

“ The beach of Sidmouth is situated nearly in the 
"t’tjtre of one of those hollows or curves, of w'liich there 
‘'^re many formed within the vast bay of Devon and 
Dorset, extending from the Isle of Portland, on the 
to Start Point, on the west. At each end of the 
curve, east and west, rise two immense hills, about 
>00 feet high, running north and south, forming a deep 

♦ alley between. Along the bottom of this valley lies 
tlie town, with a considerable part of its front presented 
towards the ca. On the slopes, or sides of the valley, 
extending a mile or two inland, are the suburbs, studded 
With villas, cottages ornees, and every description of 
*^ianne residencci with which builders of this kind of 


dw'elling indulge tht-ir taste in ervcling. 1 Ik*sc iwn 
hills, Salcombe and Peak, continue their range of ]n()- 
teetion to the towm, one on the east and tlu* otlu r on 
the WTst, till Harpford and Beacon hills, on th<; one 
side, and Penhill on the other, take up its defence* on 
the north-west and north. Sidmouth by these hills is 
sheltered from every quarter, except the south, whicli 
is open to the sea, and may be considered as completely 
protected from all cold winds ; for those from the south 
are seldom or never cold or piercing in Devoiishire. 
‘Snow,* says Dr. Mogridge, in bis descriptive sketch 
of this place ‘ is seldom witnessed ; and in very severe 
seasons, when the surrounding hills are deeply covered, 
not a vestige — not a flake will remain in this warm an<l 
secluded vale.”* 

The little town lying thus snngly embayed, with the 
lofty hills rising behind and on either side of it, looks, 
from the beach, as pretty and pleasant a dwelling-place 
as the visitor can desire for a short month or two. ^Ve 
can very wtdl imagine that it had a more picturesque, 
though a ruder appearance, when none of tin* smart 
houses that front the sea and are scattered about the 
hill sides, had been erected ; and instead of the regular I 
line of the long sea-w^all, there was a rugged hank of ■ 
sand and shingle, and the place itself was only known ; 
as “ one of the specialest fisher towns of the shire.” ! 
When the fashion began to prevail of resfwling annually I 
to the sea-side, Sidmouth “was one of the earliest places j 
to perceive the advantage of preparing a comforiahle j 

resting-place for these birds of passage. The little | 

town has, wdth transient fluctuations, gone on in a i 
steady course of prosperity, and is noAV a very cotuplcte | 
place for its size. It has good houses of diflereiit 
grades; good inns, baths, libraries; subscription, bil- j 
Hard, and assembly-rooms ; very respectable shops ; 
and the streets are well-paved, and lighted with gas. 

The sea-wall, erected at a heavy eost a few' years haek, 
forms an excellent and very pleasant promenade. In- 
deed, all the recent alterations and iinprovcnients in 
the town have been made with a view to increase the 
comfort and enjoyment of the visitors : and it w'ould 
seem with success. Sidmouth has a late summer 
season ; and perhaps this is its host season, as it is 
undeniably its pleasantest. But it is also a good deal 
resorted to in the winter ; and it is one of the most 
agreeable little winter watering-places along this coast. 
The town is w’ell- sheltered, the site cheerful, the air 
balmy and genial, and there are most enjoyable W'alks, 
both for the robust and the invalid ; while, as we have 
seen, provisicui lias been made for home and in-door 
delectation ; a very necessary provision, certainly, in 
this moist climate. 

The buildings in Sidmouth arc not of any architec- 
tural importance or interest. Tlic old church is hut 
of very ordinary description; and for the new one 
there is not much more to be said. Several of the 
private houses are rather pretty ; and one of them, a 
large thatched cottage-ornce, “ a cottage of gentility,” 
is one of the chief lions of Sidmouth. Attached to it 
are extensive and well- rilled conservatories, an aviary, 
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and a collection of animals ; and it contains in its 
ample rooms a vast variety of all those numerous costly 
articles which fall under the general designation of 
articles of vertd. The proper name of the liousc is 
‘ Knowle Cottage but it is popularly known, at least 
in Sidmouth, as ‘The Little Fonthill/ Permission to j 
see it is readily granted ; and “ the rooms arc thrown i 
: open to the public every Monday during the months 

! of August and September.’* 

Sidmouth, we have said, lias beautiful walks. The 
beach will, probably, for a while content the visitor : 
the. cliffs curve round in an easy sweep, and form a 
picturesque little bay, closed at each extremity by lofty 
headlands. On a bright calm day, when the sea lies 
tranquilly at rest, gladdening and glittering in the sun- 
shine, the little bay is a very picture of gentleness and 
beauty ; but when there is rough weather abroad, and 
dark clouds hang heavily upon the hill tops, the waves 
roll in with a broad majestic sweep that seems to give 
quite a new and grander character to the scene ; and 
the bold and broken cliffs themselves appear to assume 
a wilder and more rugged aspect. The cliffs along this 
part of the roast arc of red marl and sandstone ; and 
i as the sea beats strongly against them, they are worn 
into deep hollows, and Jn many instances portions 
become quite separated from the parent cliff. One of 
these detached masses, of considerable size, stands out 
at some distance in the sea, at the western extremity 
of this bay. Chit Rock ( Engraving ^ as it is called, 
is one of the notabilities of Sidmouth. 

But the visitor will soon wish to extend his welks 


beyond the narrow limits of Sidmouth beach ; and m 
almost every direction he will find rambles of a nature 
to tempt and to repay his curiosity. Along the sum- 
mits of the cliffs ho will obtain glorious views over the 
wide ocean, and not a few pleasant inland prospects. 
The hills farther away from the sea command views of 
vast extent and surpassing beauty ; and along the val- 
leys and gentle slopes there arc simple pastoral scenes, 
and green shady lanes, and quiet field-paths, with here 
and there a solitary cottage, or a little social gathering 
of cottages, such as it does the heart good to look 
upon. 

Nor must it be supposed that these pleasant strolls 
are not to be enjojed in the winter season; as the 
winter visitant will find, if he venture abroad — ml 
happily most do so venture, though they limit their 
rumblings far more than they ought. Tlio trees, which 
impart so much beauty and life to the landscape, are 
leafless and silent; the streamlets are swollen anil 
turbid ; the voices of the innumerable birds that in 
summer send their glad music from every spray, afc 
mute: but the fields and hill-sides are still verdant; 
the banks and hedges have yet a pleasant show of 
flowers and herbage ; mosses and lichens of gem-like 
richness cover the trunks and branches of the trees, the 
thatches, and the palings ; evergreen shrubs and trees 
arc frequent ; and no Devonshire lane, or cove, or delh 
is without ’a pretty numerous colony of birds of one 
kind or another : while withal the air is often deliciously 
balmy, genial, 'and serene. Indeed a stroll along the 
i Irnes around Sidmouth— and the remark is more or les» 
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applica^l^ to all the towns and villages along this 
coast to which our winter visitants repair — has, on a 
fine winter 8 day, a charm entirely its own ; and often 
the more grateful from its unexpected vernal cheerful- 
ness. And this vernal character happily here lasts 
throughout the winter. Frosts are seldom severe, and 
almost always transient ; snow liardly ever falls in the 
valleys, and never lies long on the ground. 

** Lovely Devonia ! where shall man, 

Pursuing Spring around the globe, relVcsh I 

Ilis eye with scenes more beauteous than adorn 
Thy fields of matchless verdure?'* 

“ This is all very pretty, Mr. Writer ; but the 
drizzle — what about the drizzle?” — Yi‘s, good reader, 
to be sure there is the drizzle ; one can’t escape from 
that ; hut, let us accost ’yonder countryman, who is 
resting on las long-handled spade there, and whose 
form and features show that he has been exposed to 
Devonshire w'cathcr for many a year, — and see what 
he will say about it. 

“ More rain !” — “ E’es, zur — a little dirzzcll 

“ And does it always drizzle in this part of the 
country ?’* — ** Whoy no : i’drccans zumtimos.” 

“ M^ell, does it always rain when it doesn’t drizzle ?” 
— “They do zay, I believe, that i’dreeans here if 
i’dreeans anywhere ; and, for zartiii, we’ve a girt deal 
of it; but it be vine enough between whiles.” 

There, good reader, you have the truth of the matter : 
there is rain here, and there is drizzle ; hut iIuto are 
delicious intervals, and fortunate is he who is able and 
willing to avail himsidf of tlu'in : 

“How soft the breeze 

That from the warm sontli comes! how sweet to f«*el 
The gale Favonian, too. tliat o\’r the cheek 
Breathes health and life !” 

Carrhifjlo/i — ‘ J)a tilts of the Tamttr,* 

But \ve must w'ander, this fine winter morning, down 
one of tlie lanes — or rather, slightly notice two or three 
things that are notiwvortliy in them. 'Fhe lanes of 
Devonshire are usually exceedingly good examples 
of English country lanes ; and those in this neighbour- 
hood are among the elioieest in the eounly. The con- 
tinual undulation of surface brings into view a never- 
failing variety of distant scenery, which blends in the 
most pleasing manner with the peculiarly picturesque 
features of the lanes themselves ; now showing between 
the distant elms merely a few upland meadows, where 
Devon’s “ matchless verdure” gleams under the glancing 
sunbeam with a brilliant emerald hue, such as is only 
seen elsewhere on a few of the brightest days of spring; 
and close beside lies another field of bare red earth, 
with a labourer or two busily at work upon it : pre- 
sently there openj a wide and cheerful valley, winding 
far away among receding hills : here, a few groups 
of cottages are seen along the margin of the streamlet, 
and on the slopes houses of more ambitious character 
are pretty plentifully besprinkled ; and again some new 
turn brings in the sparkling sea to add a new charm 
and more powerful interest to the picture. It must be 


confessed, however, that Devonshire farmers and road 
makers do their best to conceal as much of all this as 
possible. They are people of most anti-picturesque 
propensities : the road-makers seem to rejoice in ‘ deep 
cuttings,* — the farmers take especial delight in high 
hanks ; so that, bctw’ccn the two, the poor pedestrian 
fares often but sadly. \VJicrevcr they can contrive to 
shut out a wide prospect, or a sunny peep, or a pic- 
turesque nook, these good people are sure to do it: 
they won’t let you see more of their country than they 
can help. There appears to he an unaccountable per- 
versity in this matter. You ascend some piece of 
upland lane, that promises to bring you to an opening 
between the hills, whence you may have a rich pro- 
spect, when, oil reaching the spot, you find the road 
sunk, — or a mud-hank, some six or eight feet high, 
with a tall hedge on the top of such impenetrable close- 
ness as to hid defiance even to a liedgcr. Yet there is 
some compensation in these hanks : for the most part 
they are covered, although it he w’inter, with a luxuriant 
crop of graceful ferns, of ivy, and of periwinkles, and 
an innumerable variety of light green herbage ; while 
primroses arc not scarce even at Christmas, and there 
is sure to he an early ami plenteous siij)])ly of violets. 
The soil in this part of DiJViinshirc is of a deep and 
rather bright red, and the delicate ferns, and the grass 
and leaves, and flowers, form \Nith it a singularly vivid 
contrast, liardly a hit of old broken hank is there in 
one of these lanes that does not form a lillle picture. 
However, it is the numerous and varied close pic- 
turesque nooks, where human interest mingles with 
the natural and rustic features, that arc the chief charm 
of these lanes. ’I’lie rural occupations and those who 
are employed in tliein ; tlic road-side houses, and the 
country caits and country folk wlio are seen about 
them ; the humble cottages that lie just out of the 
lane, and the goodvvifo and children who are in con- 
stant motion about the open doors, are a never-failing 
source of interest and pleasure. Nothing is there more 
picturesque, in its 'way, tlian an old Devonshire cob 
cottage, with its huge overhanging lliateh, and all its 
various accompaniments, animate and inanimate ! Wo 
should attempt to sketch one, h.ad it not already been 
done infinitely hidter than we could do it ; and as it 
only could be done by an observant resident, who, 
with frequent and leisurely ()])j)ortunily joined the 
requisite skill to copy its most cliaraeteristic features. 

“A Devonshire cottage,” says Mrs. Bray, in her 
‘ Tamar and Tavy,’ “ if not too modern, is the sweetest 
object that the ])oel, the artist, or the lover of the 
romantic could desire to see. The walls, generally of 
stofie, arc gray, and if not whitewashed (which tliey 
too often are), abound with lichen, stone-crop, or moss. 
Many of these dwellings arc ancient, principally of the 
Tudor age, with the square-headed mullioned and label- 
led windows. The roof is always of thatch ; and no 
cottage hut has its ivy, its jessamine, or its rose, mant- 
ling its sides and creeping on its top. A bird-cage at 
the door is often the delight of the children ; and the 
1 little garden, besides its complement of hollyhocks, 
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has a bed or two of flowers before the house, of the 
most brilliant colours. A bee-hive, and the elder— 
that most useful of all domestic trees — arc seen, near 
the entrance ; and more than once have I stopped to 
observe the eagerness and the delight with which the 
children amuse themselves in chasing a butterfly from 
flower to flower.'* 

The cottage here described belongs to the other end 
of the county, but it is equally true of those in this 
part, — witli this difference, that instead of being con- 
structed of Slone they are here mostly built of cob ; 
and consequently, a cottage of the Tudor age is here 
a rarity. Of course the reader knows what cob — 
‘Devonshire cob* — is ? If not, we must fell him that 
it is merely the common clay, or marl, mixed with 
straw, &c., which is trodden fur a long lime by horses, 
till it forms a very tenacious material, and is the ordi- 
nary material used for buildings of inexpensive charac- 
ter wluTc stone is not abundant. Like the stone 
cottages, these are generally wliitewasbed, and inva- 
riably thatched — perhaps we ought to say were, for 
some few of recent date are slated. The common 
hotindary walls arc constructed of cob, as well as the 
walls of houses, and the stranger is often a little sur- 
prised to see a deep and neatly made pent-house thatch 
surmounting such a wall. ^Vh(?n well thatched, a well 
made coh bouudary-wall will hardly need repairing 
once in a generation : and a good coh wall, whether of 
house or yard, will last a century. 

We intended to lead the reader fo three or four of 
the ])leasan.t spots in the neighhourhood of Sidmouth ; 
along the lanes to the ])retty village of Sidford, to Sid- 
biiry castle, and on to Penhill ; to the top of Salcombc 
Hill, whore is a magnificent prospect, extending, it is 
said, over from tliiity to forty miles of a rich and fer- 
tile and very beautiful country, and seaward far as the 
eye can reach ; to one or two of the quiet out-of-the- 
way corners, where the little Sid, the river (or, as old 
Risdon calls it, riveret), to which Sidmouth owes its 
name, with the hollow along which it hurries, “ singing 
its quiet tune,’* makes pleasant miniature pictures : — 
by th^' way, there is an exceedingly ])relty peep up the 
Sid vale from the l)eaeh : we inlend« d to visit these 
and one or two other jilaces, hut W'e must leave them 
and pursue our journey. Some Miss Mitford of this 
coast should explore the less-knowu localities, and give 
us it volume of country sketches after the fashion of 
that lady’s ‘ Village.’ 
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The on warn road lies along the summit of the cliffs, 
past Chit Rock. I’rom High Peak there arc good sea 
views ; and from Peak Ilfll others of surprising extent 
and wondrous beauty, over the Haldon Hills as well 
as seaward. The road must be followed a little inland 
Oicrton, which lies Iw'o or three miles from the sea; 
and wh'.re is the last bridge over the Otter. The way 
is extremely pleasant, but we need not stay to describe 
i>. Ottertoii itself is a noticeable place : it is a long J 


straggling village of pobi>looki!ig, whitewashed, thatched 
cob cottages, with a farm-house or two, a couple of 
inns, and a few shops. Through the middle of the 
street runs a little feeder of the Otter, a rattling brook, 
which adds a good deal to the picturesqueness of the 
place. On one side is a green, with trees around it. 
The church stands on a hill at the end of the village. 
All the houses arc rude, unadorned, and old-fashioned ; 
and if it were not for two or three shops that/look 
rather modem, the stranger might fancy he had fallen 
upon a little secluded country town that had not 
changed for a century. 

Otterton was at one time a village of some small local 
importance. John Lackland founded a priory hero, 
sul ject to the monastery of St. Michael, in Normandy, 
There were to be four monks who were to celebrate 
the regular religious services ; and also to distribute 
bread weekly among the poor, to the amount of sixteen 
shillings — a tolerable sum in those days. In succeeding 
ages the monastery received additional benedictions, 
and the superior had enlarged rights. Lysons, quoting 
from the Ledger Book of the priory in ‘ Chappie’^ 
Collections,* says that, “ The prior of Otterton had 
the right of prc-em])lion of fish in all his ports, and the 
choice of the best fish,** — a very useful privilege against 
fast days ; the next right is of more questionable valuf 
— The prior claimcMl also every porpoise caught in 
the fisheries, giving twelve ]ience and a loaf of white 
bread to every sailor, and twice as much to the master; 
also the half of all dolphins,*’ — choosing no doubt the 
head and shoulders when only one was caught. At 
(he suppression of alien monasteries, the priory was 
transferred to Sion Abbey ; at the general spoliation it 
was re-transferred, part to the royal pocket, and part to 
some wmrthy layman. The priory stood on the hill by 
the church, on the site now occupied by the Mansion 
House — a building worth examining. The church 
itself, too, is -a noteworthy one. It is a large irregular 
and very ancient pile, with the tower at the cafil end. 
In the churchyard is a grove of \evv-trecs. The chinch 
stands on a stec]) cliff, ami with the old house by its 
side and the trees ahimt it, and the broad river washing 
the base of the hill, looks from the opposite bank 
unusually striking. The Otter is here a good-sized 
stream, and the scenery along it is very picturesque. 
The banks are bluff and bold, rising from the river in 
hare red cliffs, making with the neighbouring round- 
topped hills numerous pretty pictures. 

On the other side of the river is the village of Bud- 
leigh, only noticeable on account of its containing 
Hayes, the birth-place of Sir Walter Raleigh. Hayes 
Whs at tlie time held on lease by Raleigh’s father ; the 
proprietor of it being “ one Duke.** Raleigh cherished 
to middle age a strong attachment to his birth-place, 
and made an effort to purchase it about the time he 
was rapidly rising in the favour of his sovereign. A 
letter (dated July 26th, 1584), is printed in his works, 
which he addressed to Duke, expressing his desire to 
possess the house — “ because, for the natural disposi- 
tion he had to it, having been born in that house he 
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would rather seat himself there than anywhere else.” 
Out hi^ application was refused, Duke, it is affirmed, 
sayingi ^^d not choose to have so great a man for 
so near a neighbour.” The Dukes for generations 
Itcpt the letter pasted on a board, as a “ kind of 
curiosity.” The house (of course not in ils original 
j * condition) is now a farm-house. 

By the mouth of the Otter is the hamlet of Bud- 
Ifigh Salterton ; %vhich within these few years has 
grown into some repute as a quiet retired watering- 
place — a sort of country appendix to Exmouth : and 
where were only two or three mud hovels belonging to 
the fishermen, is now a thriving and smart little town, 
having its three or four streets of shops and lodging- 
houses ; its baths and libraries ; its hotel, and even 
‘ commercial inn ;* and often a goodly number of 
genteel visitants. The streamlet that runs through the 
main street, with the plain wooden bridges that cross 
it, cause the place yet to retain something of its old 
rusticity. The cliffs along the sea here, and still more 
by Otter Point, on the other side of the Otter, are very 
lofty and very precipitous. The scenery about the 
shore we need hardly say is such as often exercises the 
pencils of the visitants. Ladram Bay is particularly 
celebrated, and in the summer season is one of the 
most attractive spots in this vicinity. The rocks arc 
there worn into the wildest shapes, and there arc 
caverns that are an object to ramble after : a sail to 
Ladram Bay is a favourite summer diversion. 

From Budleigh Salterton there is a foot-path along 
the top of the clills and by hy-ways to Exmouth, 
passing over Knoll Hill and through the quiet out-of- 
the-way village of Liltlehain ; this is a ])leasaiit way, 
hut there is one which, tliough a good deal further, is 
more exhilarating to the stout pedestrian, round by the 
headland of Orcomb ; or there is the ordinary road by 
Withecomb — fiom which some pleasant detours may be 
made, among others to the little ruined sanctuary of 
St. John’s in the AVilderness. 

Ex mouth is so called from its position by tlie mouth 
of the Exe. Lcland styles it “ a fisher townlet a little 
within the haven mouth.” And a “ fisher townlet” 
it remained for a very longwhile aftei wards. ‘^In 
truth,” says Polwhele, writing lo^vards the close of 
hist century, “ it was no other than an inconsiderable 
fishing-town, till one of the judges of the circuit, in a 
very infirm state of health, went thither to bathe, and 
received great benefit from the place. This happened 
about a century ago, which brought Exmouth into 
repute, first with the people of Hxeter, and gradually 
with the whole county — I might add, indeed, the whole 
island ; since Ex month is not only the oldest, but, in 
general, the best frequented watering-place in Devon- 
‘ shire.” 

That judge vras evidently a good judge ; and it was 
a fortunate thing for Exmouth to be tried by him. The 
towns:aeii ought in gratitude to erect his statue in the 
choicest part of the town. 

Exmouth was not, however, a?vays a mere fisher 
townlet. In the reign of Jolin it is said to have been 


one of the chief ports on this coast ; and to have con- 
tributed ten ships and one hundred and ninety-three 
seamen as its proportion of the fleet which Edward 111. 
despatched, in 1347) against Calais. On the other 
hand, it does not now maintain the high position it onct^ 
held among the watering-places of Devonshire : it is 
no longer the first. It may not have decreased in 
popularity or attraction, but it has not increased. It 
has almost stood still while Torquay has rapidly 
advanced : and to Torquay it must now yield the 
precedence. 

The Old Town was built along the foot of the hill 
and by the river side. ** The sea at this time covered 
nearly the whole of the ground on whieh the north- 
western part of the t«)wn is now built, and washed the 
base of the clifls on the left-hand side of the ]ircsent 
turnpike-road from Exeter.” The New Town — that j 
which is chiefly inhabited by visitants — is on the hill- j 
side and summit. Exmouth is not in itself a parish : ! 

but lies chiefly within the parish of Littleliam. “ The j 

manor of Littleham and Exmouth,” says the ‘ Route | 
Bi)ok of Devon,’ “ has been since the Dissolution in 
the family of the Rollcs; and the late Lord Rolle and 
his present surviving relict have been great and 
generous patrons to this town. The fine and capacious 
ehureh, built in 182*4, and the market-house in 1830 ; 
the plantations and walks under the Heaeon ; the sea- 
wall just completed ; in short nearly all the juihlie 
improvements carried out wdthin these few years, witli 
the exception of those executed by the late Mr. R. 
Webber, have been at their suggestion and expense,” 

Exmouth is well furnished with the various means 
and appliances that contribute to the requirements and 
pleasures of sea-side visitants. It has a good bathing- 
place* on the beach, and baths in addition ; libraries, 
assembly and subscription-rooms ; hotels and lodging- 
houses of all sizes and with every aspect; pubjic 
w'alks ; good shops, and a good market ; a church ami 
several chapels. None of the buildings are such as to 
command much attention as works of art, but they are 
cf>nvenieiit and serviceable. The sea-wall is an im- 
portant and a substantial work. It is some 1,800 
feet long ; and in addition to its ])rimary purjiose, it 
forms an excellent promenade and drive. The walks 
in and immediately around the town are of a superior 
character. Several within the town aflbrd noble pro- 
spects. That in front of Louisa Terrace commands a 
view that is in very few towns equalled cither for 
extent or beauty. Nearly the same may be said of 
'I’refusis Terrace, and some other terraces of equally 
pleasant site, and unpleasant name. The Beacon Hill 
is very judiciously laid out as a public ground, with 
beds of flowers, evergreens, and ornamental shrubs. 
About the walks are placed rustic scats, and occasion- 
ally arbours. The views from diftcrent parts of Beacon 
Hill are remarkably good, and altogether it is a very 
agreeable spot and admirably suited for the purpose to 
which it has been applied. 

From the towm there stretches a long sand-bank far 
into the river. A little lower down the stream another 
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8and-bank| called the Warren, extends from the 
opposite side for two miles across the estuary. Just 
by the first sand-bank there is also an island, about 
mid-stream, called Shelley Sand; and outside the 
Warren, where the £xe disembogues itself into the sea, 
a similar but larger accumulation has formed, which is 
known as the Pole Sand. By these means the river is 
contracted within a very narrow winding channel where 
it enters the sea, although just above the Shelley Sand 
it had been a mile and a half across. The natural 
harbour thus formed withinsido the sand-banks is 
called the Bight ; and is an anchorage for vessels wait- 
ing for wind or tide to enable them to ascend the 
river, or work out from it and pursue their voyage. 

The appearance of the river by Exmouth is very 
much that of a good-sized lake ; and the town has a 
rather pleasing appearance in consequence. From the 
sands. Exmouth looks somewhat formal, but from the 
river it improves very much. The long terraces of 
white houses, rising behind each other on the hill-side 
from among groves of dark foliage, with the mass of 
meaner buildings at the base, the sand with its dshing- 
boats and larger cruft, and the broad sheet of water in 
front with the shipping riding at anchor upon it, com- 
pose together a pleasing and remarkable picture. But 
the finest view of the town — the view which exhibits 
best and most gracefully its peculiarities — is obtained 
on a bright clear day, at full tide, from the slopes on 
the opposite side of the river by Star Cross. The town 
rises on the hill-side in successive tiers of white houses, 
whose every-day character is lost by distance. On the 
heights, on either hand, are sprinkled numerous gay 
villas, each half embow'ered in its little plantation. 
Behind are the summits of loftier hills, clad in aerial 
tints. The broad blue lake, as it appears to be, repeats 
the various forms and hues in softened and tremulous 
lipes ; while a light skiff, or a deep-laden ship, sailing 
slowly along, imparts life and vigour to the whole scene. 
Exmoutli has many attractive short walks in its 
vicinity ; and many long ones also — but we must leave 
them all to the visitor’s own exploration, and once 
more set forward on our journey. 

From a note published by Polwhele, in his * History 
of Devonshire/ we get a curious peep at the chief 
watering-place of Devon, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. It is part of a letter written, he 
says, ** to the author, about fifteen years ago, (f.e. about 
1780) by a friend at Exmouth.” “The village is a 
very pretty one, and composed for the most part of cot 
houses, neat and clean, consisting of four or five rooms, 
which are generally let at a guinea a week. • . . 

Exmouth boasts no public rooms or assemblies, save 
one card assembly, in an inconvenient apartment at 
one of the inns, on Monday evenings. The company 
meet at half-after five, and break up at ten — they play 
at shilling whist, or twopenny quadrille. We have 
very few young people here, and no diversions— no 
belles dames amusing to the unmarried, but some heU 
dames unamusing to the married. Walking on a bill, 
which commands a view of the ocean, and bathing, 


with a visit or two, serve to pass away the morning-., 
and tea-drinking the evening.” How Exmouth would 
be horrified by such a description of its resources now ! I 

Dawlisu. 

From Exmouth there is a ferry to Star Cross, where 
there is a station of the South Devon Railway. It has 
been proposed to have steam-boats ply at regular hours, 
instead of the present sailing and row-boats, which are 
rather trying to the tender nerves of holiday-folks when 
the south-westerly wind causes a bit of a swell in the 
river. The alteration would, no doubt, be of some 
advantage to the town, though of little to the boatmen. 

Star Cross is one of the many small villages that 
have profited by the growth of migratory habits, and 
the tendency of the different migratory tribes to wend 
towards the Devonshire coast in their periodic flights. 
Star Cross was a small fishing village, whither a few | 
Exeter epicures used occasionally to come to eat, at 
their native home, the oysters and shell-fish, which are 
said to have a peculiarly good flavour when taken 
fresh from their beds near the mouth of the Exe ; now, 
though still a small place, it has its season, and its 
seasonable visitors, and professes to hold out some 
especial advantages. Be these as they may, it is said 
to be a thriving little place. Lying along the Exe, it is 
a cheerful and pleasant, though quiet village : tlicre is 
an excellent landing-pier, formed by the Railway Com- 
pany ; and it would not be surprising if, in some of the 
turns of fashion, this till recently obscure and out-of- 
the-way village were to become a bustling second-rate 
summer resort. 

When here, the visitor should go on to Powderham 
Castle, the scat of the Earl of Devon. In Norman 
times Powderham belonged to the Bohuns, by a female 
descendant of whom it was carried by marriage, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, to Hugh Courte- j 
nay, Earl of Devon. The Courtenays possessed vast 
estates in this county : many of them have passed away 
long since, but Powdcrhani has remained to the present 
dky in their possesLion ; and as was said, it is now the | 
seat of the chief of the Courtenays. Gibbon, in liis | 
great work, the reader will remember, breaks off from 
the history of the Greek empire into a very long “ di- 
gression on the origin and singular fortune of the house 
of Courtenay which, he thinks, “ the purple of three 
emperors, who have reigned at Constantinople, will 
authorise or excuse.” He follows the fortunes of the 
three principal branches, and shows how only tlie 
Courtenays of England ” have survived the revolutions 
of eight hundred years ;” the race of the ancient Greek ; 
emperors remaining in a “ lineal descendant of Hugh, : 
the first Earl of Devon, a younger branch of the Cour- 
tenays, who have been seated at Powderham Castle ^ 
above four hundred years, from the reign of Edward . 
the Third to the present hour.” And Je winds up the | 
story with these philosophical reflections : ” The Cour- 
tenays still retain the plaintive motto, {^Ubi lapsus! 
Quod, feci which asserts the innocence and deplores 
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the fall of their ancient house. While they sigh for 
past greatness, they are doubtless sensible of present 
blessings : in the long series of the Courtenay annals 
the most splendid era is likewise the most unfortunate ; 
nor can an opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy 
the emperors of Constantinople, who wandered over 
Europe to solicit alms for the support of their dignity 
and the defence of their capital.** — (‘ Decline and Fall,* 
c. Ixi.) 

We too, it will be seen, have here ** ample room and 
verge enough** for the indulgence of historical digres- 
sion and moral reflection ; and also — the house itself 
being one of the lions of the locality — for the display 
of antiquarian lore and critical acumen. But the reader 
need not fear ; we are too compassionate of him to run 
a race after that fashion. We will just look round the 
park, and again jog on in our old, safe, steady, con- 
tinuous amble. 

Very little is left of the ancient Castle ; or rather, 
what is left of the old castle has been transformed into 
a modern mansion, and very little appearance of anti- 
quity remains. Admission to Powderham Park is rea- 
dily granted, upon application. It is of great extent, 
and very picturesque in itself : the grounds stretch for 
a considerable distance along the Exc, and far up the 
hills to the north-east. From various parts there arc 
views of great beauty ; but one spot — the highest point 
—where a Prospect-lower is erected, is one of the most 
celebrated in this “ land of the matchless view,” as a 
native poet styles it. In one direction is the valley of 
the Exe, with the river winding through it to Exeter, 
where the city with the Cathedral forms the centre of 
the picture, and the hills beyond make a noble back- 
ground. Southwards is the estuary of the Exe, with 
the town of Exmouth ; and beyond all, the English 
Channtd. Again, there is a grand view over the Ilal- 
don Hills; and in an opposite direction there is a rich 
prospect, backed by the Ottcry Range. 

The Courtenays appear to have had another scat in 
the adjoining parish of Exminster — ” a great manor- 
liousci where the Earls of Devon resided, and where 
^Villiam Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
horn,” says the historian of tlie family. There was 
certainly a ruined mansion here when Lcland wrote : 
he says, “ Exminster is a pretty townlet, where be the 
ruins of a manor-place embattled in the front. 1 trow 
it belonged to the Marquis of Exeter.** Only the 
name of it — * the Court House* — remains now. Ex- 
minster is a pretty townlet. It lies along the river- 
side, and has much of that level gentle kind of beauty 
We are accustomed to associate with the Flemish or 
Dutch landscapes. Its quiet meadows, with the fat 
cattle about them, the tower of the village church 
rising from the trees, the roofs of the little village, the 
curling smoke, the broad river beyond, with the sail of 
a fishing-boat or slow-moving barge passing occasionally 
along,- -these, afhd a calm evening sky overhead, make 
picture such as Cuyp would have loved to paint or 
Bloomfield to describe. Its low situation, however, 
gives it in moist weather rather an aguish look ; and. 


if we may believe llisdon, it once was aguish, llo 
says, “ Exminster, so called of its site upon the river 
Exe, lieth so low, that the inhabitants arc much subject 
to agues, through the ill-vapours and fogs.** But that 
! w^as written two hundred years ago, and it may have 
j changed since then. We have not heard any complaints 
against its healthiness. Indeed, Risdou himself makes 
mention of a person, living in this or the next parish, 
whose longevity gives a very different idea of its salu 
brity : — “ There some time lived in this parish one 
Stone, who was of so hard a grit, that he lived to 
the age of one hundred and twenty years.** A tough 
old Stone that ! 

Adjoining Powderham is a quiet retired village, named 
Kenton, which is worth strolling to, as well on account 
of the beauty of its situation and the surrounding 
scenery, as of the picluresquencss of the village, and 
the superior character of the village church. Kenton 
was once, it is affirmed, a market-town, and a place of 
some trade. The Church bears all the appearance of 
having belonged to a more important place than the 
present village : it is large and handsome, and will 
delight the antiquary and the admirer of village 
churches. The inside is equally worthy of examination 
with the exterior. Of the numerous statues of saints 
that once adorned both the interior and exterior, many 
have been destroyed ; but several still remain. On the 
screen, which is a remarkably fine one, is u series of 
painted fig\ircs of saints and prophets. 

While here we may mention the lialf-decayed town 
of Topsham, about a couple of miles higher up the 
river, on the other side, just by tlic confluence of the 
CJist with the Exe, where the latter river suddenly 
increases in width from a quarter of a mile to three- 
quarters. Topsham was once the port town of Exeter, 
and a full sharer in the ancient prosperity of that city. 
When the ship-canal was formed it was no longer 
necessary for large vessels to load and unload at Tops- 
ham, ^Yiuch gradually lost much of its trade and 
importance in consequence : it how’cvcr had a consi- 
derable commerce of its own ; its share in tlie New- 
foundland trade is said to have been larger than that 
of any other place except London. There is yet some 
export and coasting trade ; but the chief employment 
is in ship-building and its dependent manufactures. 
It has a population of about four thousand souls. Of 
late there has arisen a desire on the part of the inha- 
bitants to render it attractive to strangers, who may 
prefer to takciup tlieir temporary abode at a little 
distance inland rather than on the coast ; and many 
iinproveincnts have recently been made in consequence. 

Topsham is placed in a very pleasant situation — 
stretching for a mile or more along the cast bank of the 
river, where it widens into the appearance of a lake, or 
an arm of the sea. The town consists of one main 
street, a mile in length, at the bottom of which is the 
quay. The older part is irregularly built, and the 
houses are mostly mean : but many houses of a better 
class have been erected within the last few years. These 
are so situated as to command very fine views of the 
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estuary of the Exe with the rich scenery of its banks, 
and the sea beyond. The Strand is well planted with 
elms, and would form an agreeable walk in itself ; but 
of course its value is greatly increased by the beautiful 
scenery which is beheld from it. The churcli stands 
near the middle of the town, on a high cliff which rises 
abruptly from the river. It is an old building, but there 
is nothing to notice in its arcliitecture. Inside the 
cliurcli arc two monuments, by Chaiitrey : one is to the 
memory of Admiral Sir J. T. Duckworlb ; the other of 
bis son Colonel Duckworlb, wlio was killed at the 
battle of Albuera. The church-yard affords wide and 
rich prospects both up and down the river, and over 
tlie surrounding country. A good deal that is pic- 
turesque will he met with about the crazy-looking 
town itself; and some amusement wdll be found in 
watching the employments of the townsmen. 

Although we mention Topsbam here, it will be most 
ronvenicnlly visited — and it is worth visiting — from 
Exeter. It is only three miles distance from that city, 
and omnibuses arc frequently running — if the stranger 
does not like so long a w’alk. We have thus, after a 
long ramble, returned almost to our starting-place : but 
.ive have not yet got to our journey’s end ; and w’e now 
retrace our w^ay to the sea-side. But we need not 
■walk. It is a delicious sail down the hiXe, from Tops- 
ham to the Warren. The scenery along the banks is 
of the finest kind of broad placid river scenery. The 
noble woods of Powderbam, running down to the water, 
dignify and adorn the right bank ; to which the 
villages of Powderbam and Star Cross add considerable 
variety. The lofty tower of the llniivvay-station is a 
noticeable feature here ; and the passage of a train 
along the brink of the river imparts to it an air of 
novelty. On the left bank is the very pretty village 
of Lympstone — a retired little place, wdiich folks who 
think Exmouth too gay or town-like, yet wish to reside 
near it, are very fond of. The stroll to Lympstone 
and by the neighbouring heights, is one of the most 
favourite with the Exmouth residents. Continuing 
the sail down the river, Exmouth soon becomes the 
chief feature ; then the long wild sandbanks engage the 
attention, till the broad ocean comes into full view'. 
We may land at the little hillock, which bears the 
tempting name of Mount Pleasant ; in truth a pleasant 
spot enough, and in high rc2)ute with Exeter Cockneys, 
who are wont in the summer-time to recreate in the 
tea g srdens of the inn on its suininit. 

y. om Mount Pleasant there is a pleasant way along 
th ' summit of the clifis to Dawlisli : ljut there is also 
another, which we shall take, along their base. 

The cliff; on this w'cst side of the Exc are lofty and 
preciiutous. During westerly gales the sea beats 
against them with considerable force, w’hcnce, being of 
a rather soft red sandstone, they have become pierced 
and worn in a strange wild manner. A shattered 
breakwater of massive stone stands an evidence of the 
power of the waves. The appearance of the rocks at 
*hj 9 Langstone Cliff is at all times highly picturesque; j 
IfXt when the westering sun brightens the projeeuu^ i 


masses into an intense golden led, and casts the hollow, 
into a deeper gloom, while the heaving billow breaks 
against the base in snowy spray, the effect becomes 
exceedingly grand and impressive. 

Through this projecting point of Langstone Cliff the 
railway passes, in a deep cutting. It soon emerges, 
and pursues its course along the base of the cliffs to 
Dawdish. Alongside, for the whole distance — about a 
mile and a half — a strong sea-wall has been built, the 
top of w’hich forms an admirable and very favourite 
w'alk. It was a hold venture to carry the line in siieh 
close i)roximity to tlic sea, along so exposed a sliore. 
Hitlicrto, however, it lias received no injury. But llie 
sca-w'all has not escaped without damage : in il„. 
stormy weather of this last winter the sea forced a w.iv 
through it in two or tlirco places. As soon as liu* 
weaves had effected an entrance at the base, they drove 
through with irrcsistilile fury, forcing out the stones 
from the top and making a clean breach that way; but 
we believe in no case did they break through the inner 
wall to the line. In those parts which experience lias 
shown to he most exposed, measures liave been taken 
to withstand the fury of the waves : and we may hope 
that the skill and daring of the engineer will be suc- 
cessful. 

Dawlisli is situated nearly midway between tlic 
mouths of the Exc and the Teign, in a cove formed by 
the projecting headlands of Ijangstonc Clilf on the 
north, and the Parson and Clerk Rocks on the south. 
The town itself lies along a valley which extends west- 
ward from the sea : wlience, according to Pohvlicle, 
its name — Dol is signifying a fruitful mead on a river’s 
side ; a very 2)lcasant derivation, though a ratlier too 
fiineiful one. A certain Dr. Downman, who many years 
ago wrote an epic, entitled ‘ Inhincy,* and who wisl\(Ml 
to celebrate therein the curative qualities of Dawlisli, 
seems to have had some misgivings whether tlie bar- 
barous sound of its name ought not to render it iiiad- 
missihk; in so sublime a song : hut happily for tlie 
place he resolved otherwise, 'ind Dawlisli is haiuhd 
down to posterity in “immortal verse.” He 
Judes his Fourth Book with this apostrophe : 

“O Danlish! though imelassic he thy ninne, 

By every Muse rnsung, should from tliy tide. 

To keen poetic eyes alone revealM, 

From the eerulean bosom of the ilecp 

(As Aphrodite rose of old) appear 

Health’s blooming goddess, and heiiigmmt smiK* 

On her true votary ; not Cytliera’s fane. 

Nor Kryx, nor tlie laurel bouglis which waved 
On Dolus erst, Apollo’s natal soil, 

However warm enthusiastic youth 
Dwelt on those scats enamour’d, shall to me 
Be half so dear.” 

And he ^^tomiscs that if Dawlish’s “ pure cncirclino 
waves,*' besides exhibiting to him tip's poetic visioib 
will only restore the timid virgin’s bloom, health to the 
[ child, and “ with the sound, firm -judging mind, irnag*"*''' 
lion, arrayed in her once glowing vest,” to the 
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he will continue, despite its unclassic name, to sing the 
praises ol the happy town ; 

“ To thee niy lyre . 

Shall oft he tuned, and to thy Nereids green 
! Long, long unnoticed, in their liaunts retired. 

Nor will 1 cease to jirize thy lovidy strand. 

; ^ Thy tow’ring cliffs, nor the small haldiling brook. 

Whose shallow current laves th) thistled vale.” 

Wc arc convineed now that wc have not keen poetic 
eyes. Wc have in vain looked on the cerulean bosom 
of the deep, for the blooming goddess to appear. Once 
I indeed we fancied we were about to behold her rise, as 

! Aphrodite rose of old, when lo ! as poor Slender found 

Ills Ann PtujCy “she was a great lubberly boy.” Polnhtdc 
' was afraid (some fifty years ago) that “ the conclusion 
of this description may ere long be attributed to fancy ; 
as a canal, cut throiigli tlic vale, hath destroyed tlic 
natural beauties of the rivulet.” Certainly tlic little 
Klrcam, wbetber it be called baldding brook, or rivulet, 

; or canal, is siifUcicnlly unpoetical now. Hut there is 
! something to remind one of Dr. Dowiiinaii’s deserip- | 
: lion ; if there be no thistles in the vale there arc ]dcnly 

of donkeys. 

At the coninn nccmeiit of the presi-nt century, l)a\v{i-‘'b 
was in llie transition state /Voni a luiinble li.sliing village 
[u ;» genteel watering-place. “ In general,” says a | 
writer about that time, “ the bouses are low cottagev, 
some tiled, the greater number ibalclu d. Ou DawlMi 
Strand there is a handsome row of new buildings, twelve 
, in number. Ollier commodious bouses liavc lately been 
‘ erected nearer tlic water.” Dawlisli gradually grew 
into notice and favour, as this coast became better 
known ; and it lias now, for some years past, taken a 
bigli rank among the smaller wateiing-places of Devon- 
i slilre. At tbe last census it contained above three 
thousand inhabitants. 

For Mic invalid, and those who need or desire a 
warm winter abode, yet wish for a less gay neighbour- 
hood than Torquay, Dawlisli has great attractions: and 
it is in equal estimation as a summer sea-side residence. 
The valley along whic-h the town is built is well 
sheltered on all sides, except the seaward ; and the 
temperature is said by Dr. Shaptcr, and others who 
Iiave paid particular attention to the climate of the 
I coast of Devon, to be warmer and more e([uable than 
any other of the winter watering-places, except Tor- 
quay ; and some doctors will hardly except it. Here, as 
well as edsewhere on tliis coast, the myrtle, the hydran- 
gea, and many another tender plant, grows and blooms 
freely in the open air. And the situation is as pleasant 
f'i the temperature is mild and genial. Lying embayed 
m a cove, which is terminated at each extremity by 
bluff bold cliffs, the beach II calm weather always 
affords a picturesque and cheerful walk, Tlirough the 
oentre of the valley flows a rivulet, across wliich 
several bridges are thrown ; ou either side of the 
streai .1 is a jjreensward, with dry gravel walks, care- 
fully kept so as at all times to be an agreeable warm 
parade. The houses and shops are built on both 
sides of the valley ; a few villa residences arc on the 


slopes of the hills ; and along the strand and by the 
Tcignmouth road arc hotels, public rooms, and terraces, 
and detached residences chiefly appropriated lo the 
uses of the visitants. 

The public buildings arc convenient, but not remaik- 
ahle. The old church of Dawlisli, at the western 
extremity of the town, w’as a very ancient pile and of 
some architectural interest. It was, with the exception 
of the lower, pulled dow'ii about fivc-and-tweiity years 
ago, and the present edifice erected in its plaoe. In- 
side the eluirch are two monuments, by Flaxmaii ; they 
are both to the niemoiy of ladies ; hut they are not to be 
clarjscd high among the productions of thi’ great sculp- 
tor. The South Devon Railway forms a noticeable 
feature of Dawlisli. The line is carried, partly on a 
viaduct, bctw'cen the town and the se:i. ^Vhcn the 
formation of the railway was first proposed, it w’as warmly 
resisted by the inhabitants, who anticipated tliat it 
would destroy the character of the town as a quiet 
retreat. Sueh, however, has not been the result. The 
Railway (’ompaiiy eonstnieted their works so as not to 
interrere with, but ratlier increase, the convenience of 
the vi.sit(»r; and tln ir buildings arc of an ornanicntal 
kind. 'J’he iioldo sea-wall atlbids a new and excellent 
jiromenade. The viadnet is both noytl and pleasing in 
appearance. 'I'lu* method of traclioii originally adopted 
on this line, was iV.e imlbrlunate Atmospheric System. 
As on the Croydon Railway it has been abandoned, 
and tlie locomotive has taken it.s plact; ; but the engine- 
houses remain. One of tlicse wms erected at Dawlish, 
and it is greatly to be desired that some use may be 
found lor it, as, though not more ornamental than was 
appropriate for the j^urjiose to wliieh it was to be 
applied, it is really a good-looking building. It is in 
the Italian style, tbe eainjianile serving to carry off the 
smoke. The material of which it is constructed is the 
red limestone, or Devonsliire marble as it is called; 
and its appearance ought lo be a lesson lo the Devon- 
shire builders. Almost all the houses of a first or 
second-rate character in tliis part of tlic county arc 
built of tills Slone ; but in ninety-nine cases out of n 
hundred it has been thought proper to cover the surface 
with composition. * No material could be more suitable 
or more in keeping with the general character of the 
scenery than this red limestone, and none less pleasing 
than the paltry imitative white stucco. The Devou-^ 
shire marble is beautifully veined and admits of a high 
polish — it is really surprising that architects have not, 
in some of tlie costly residences erected along this 
coast, tried the effect of introducing the polished stone 
in the ornanicntal parts, while the general surface was 
formed of the rough blocks. The cost of working may 
be a suflicieiit objection to the polished stone ; but to 
cover it in any case with the offensive plaster is most 
grievous. 

The cliffs on thcAVcst of Dawlish have been strangely 
pierced and riven by the violence jaf the sea. Many 
huge lumps of rock stand out quite detached from the 
parent cliff. (Cut No. *1.) The same thing occurs else- 
where, as W'o liave already iiad occasion to mention, 
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and as we sliall see in places we have yet to visit. 
But nowhere else within the limits of our present 
journey do they assume so fantastic an appearance as 
between Dawlisli and Tti«;nmouth. 'When tlie waves 
surround them at high tide and beat against the dills, 
tliesc rocks and the coast generally are remarkably 
picturesque and striking. 

It w'ould be improper lo quit Dawdisli without men- 
tioning (he many beautiful walks that it possesses. 
Some extend up the valley, atlbrding delicious shady 
strolls ill the summer, and sheltered sunny ones in tlie 
winter. Those along the liighcr grounds arc varied 
and agreeable, and command often wide and diversified 
prospects. The sea- views arc numerous, and very 
good. Indeed, both the active and the feeble may find 
delightful walks of various kinds, and well adapted lo 
their respective powers. Altogether Dawlish will be 
enjoyed by those wlio seek a quiet, retired, but not 
unsocial or dull watering-place. 

Teignmoutii. 

Along the coast from Dawlish to I'cignmouth there 
is a continutd alternation of tall cliffs and deep depres- 
sions, The iocks are hold and striking, and the sail 
between ‘/..c to .ns is a right pleasant one. To walk 
tl:c distance, you must follow the road to Country 
House, a little inn, somewhat more than a mile from 
Dawlibh, when you may turn down ;i rough, green, 
rocky lane, known as Smugglcn-^s Lane, which leads to 
the beach by the Tarson and Clcik. The cliffs here 
are nigged and wild. Two of the most noticeable of the 
man} detached fr.igracnts hear the trivial names of the 
Parson and Clerk, from some s\ipposed resemblance to 
tUuse functionaries. The Parson is, of course, of most 


capacious rotundity ; the C-lerk is sparer ; he might 
have been more ajiiiropriately named the Curate. The 
railway hero cmcrg(‘s from a tunnel : it is protected, as 
' liefore, by a sea-w.'ill, which forms a wide and level 
road almost to Teignmoutii, From the Parson Hock 
llic view of Teignmoutii, and the bay in which it lies, 
with the distant headland, is very fine. The seaward 
prospect from ihc sea-wall is excellent. There is a 
footpath along the brow of tbc Irifty cliff under which 
the railway runs, from which there is a very command- 
ing view over the ocean. 

Teignmoutii lies near the centre of the wide bay 
formed by the higli land of Orcomb on the north, 
and Hope’s Ness on the south. Its name marks its 
position by the mouth of the river Tcign, The town 
is divided, for parochial and other purposes, into East 
and 'West Teignmoutii, hut there is no actual separation 
between \hcni. East Teignmoutii is the part that is 
built near the sea at the eastern end of the Don : West 
Tcignmouth lies along the cast bank of the river. (En- 
graving.) i 

Camden, Leland, and other of our older antiquaries, ! 
have asserted that Tcignmouth is the place where tlie i 
Danes first landed in England : but there can be no j 
doubt whatever that they are mistaken, and that the 
Tinmouth of the Saxon Chroniclers is Tynemouth, in 
Northumberland. Tcignmouth seems to have been at 
an early period a place of some trade. There was then 
no sand-bar at the mouth of the river, and the haven 
was safe and convenient. Tcignmouth contributed, at 
least occasionally, its proportion of armed ships to the 
national fleet. Before the reign of Hpnry 'VIII. the 
river showed signs of silting-up, and sand had begun 
to accumulate in the harbour. An Act of Parliament 
was passed in that reign to amend the harbour ; in the 
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preamble of which it is stated that formerly vessels of 
800 tons burden could enter the port at low water. 

If we may believe Bishop Burnet, Tcignmouth had 
sunk into a very wretched state towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. After the defeat of the combined 
English and Dutch squadron, under the Earl of Tor- 
rington, off Bcachy Head, in 1G90, the French fleet 
sailed direct to Torbay, where it lay for some days. 
“ But before they sailed,** says the bishop, (Hist, of 
his own Times, v. ii. p. 54,) “ they made a descent on 
a miserable village called Tinmoiith, that happened to 
belong to a papist : they burnt it, and a few fisher- 
bocats that belonged to it; but the inhabitants got 
away ; and as a body of militia was marching thither, 
the French made great haste back to their ships ; the 
French published this in their Gazettes with much 
pomp, as if it had been a great trading town, that had 
many ships, with some incu-of-war in port : this both 
rendered them ridiculous, and served to raise the nation 
against them ; for every town on the coast saw what 
they must expect, if the French should prevail.** 

But the townsmen’s own account of the alFair is not 
exactly like this. They addressed a memorial to the 
King; and a Brief was issued on their behalf, which 
enabled them to raise money for the restoration of the 
town. From the statement set forth in the Brief, it is 
j)Iam that Burnet underrated the importance of the 
place, which was anytliing but * a miserable village.* 
The statement is interesting, as an authentic representa- 
tion of such an occurrence made immediately after- 
wards : and it is w’orth (pioling farther, as an evidence 
of the way in which the zealous bishop colours Ins 
notices of matters of which lie was not an actual wit- 
ness. The Brief of the townsmen must of course have 
been well known to the bishop. 

This address “ Sheweth, — That on the I3lh day of 
July last (1690), about four of the clock in the morn- 
ing, the I'rcneh fleet, then riding in Torbay, where all 
the forces of our county of Devon were drawn up to 
oppose their lauding ;' several of their galleys drew^ ofl‘ 
from their fleet, and made towards a "weak iinfortified 
place, called Tcignmouth, about seven miles to the 
eastward of Torbay, and coming very near, and having 
played the cannon of their galleys upon the town, and 
shot near 200 great shot therein, to drive away the 
poor inhabitants, they landed about 700 of their men, 
and began to lire and plunder the townis of East and 
West Tcignmouth, wliich consist of about 300 houses ; 
and in the space of three hours ransacked and plun- 
dered the said towns, and a village called Shaldon, 
lying on the other side of the river, and burnt and 
destroyed 116 houses, together with eleven ships and 
barks that were in the harbour. And to add sacrilege 
to their robbery and violence, they in a barbarous 
manner entered the two churches of the said to\vns, 
and in the most unchristian manner tore the Bibles and 
Common Prayer-books in pieces, scattering the leaves 
thereof about the streets, broke down the pulpits, over- 
threw the Communion-tables, together with many other 
marks of a barbarous and enraged cruelty. And such 


goods and inerebandises as they could not, or durst not, 
stay to carry away, for fear of our forces, which were 
marching to oppose them, they spoilt and destroyed, 
killing very many cattle and hogs, which they left dead 
in the streets. And the said tow'iis of Ji.ist and West 
Tcignmouth and Shaldon, being in great part main- 
tained by fishing, and their boats, nets, and other 
fishing - craft being plundered and consumed in the 
common flames, the poor inliabitaiits are not only 
deprived of their subsistence and maintenance, but put 
out of a condition to retrieve their losses by their 
future industry ; the whole loss and damage of the said 
poor inhabitants, sustained by such an unusual acci- 
dent, amounting to about £11,000, as appeared to our 
justices, not only by the oaths of many poor sufferers, 
but also of many skilful and ex[)i‘rii'need workmen who 
viewed the same, and have taken an estimate thereof; 
wdiich loss hath reduced many poor inhabitants, tlierc- 
fore, to a very sad and deplorable condition.** — (Ly8on*$ 
Muij, /Iri/., vi.,491.) 

The money required was raised, and the town was 
restored. 

Tcignmouth is now a busy and thriving town, con- 
taining upwards of live thousand inhabitants. Fishing 
is largely carried on, and there is a considerable import 
and export trade. It is the fl»r shipping the 

Hay tor granite, w’hich is brought down the Teigii from 
tlu? quarries, and the lino clay which is brought from 
Kingsteignton. The inhabitants are also largely en- 
gaged in the Newfoundland fishery. There is besides 
a good coasting trade, so that the haven is commonly a 
bustling scene. The entrance to the river is impeded 
by a sand bar. The main sand-bank is elevated far 
above high-water mark ; hut tin* narrow channel by 
which the river escapes into the sea l»as a depth of 
water of about fifteen feet at high tide, permitting, 
therefore, the passages of vessels of considerable burden; 
and the harbour, though there are sevi-ral large shoals, 
is tolerably eommotlioiis. The contiiiuatioii of the 
sand-bank, called the Den, between the sea and the 
tow'U, was once a part of the town. Lclaiid says, “ At 
the west side of the town is a piece of sandy ground, 
called the Dene, w'heri*on hath been not many years 
since divers houses and wine-cellars.’* The Den is now 
laid out as a public ])romenade ; near the western end 
of it a small lighthouse has been erected. 

Teignmouth is not wholly dependent on its shipping. 
It is one of the largest and most frequented watering- 
places on the coast, yielding only to Torquay, and, per- 
haps, to Exmouth. According to Lysons, “ Tcign- 
mouth appears to have become fashionable, and to liavc 
increased in buikiiiigs about the middle of last century.’* 
Unlike the other leading watering-places on the Devon 
coast, Teignmouth is not a wdntcr resort. It has oidy 
what in watering- phice phraseology is termed ‘ a sum- 
mer season,* which of course includes the autumn. 

The streets of Teignmouth have more the appearance 
of belonging to a trading town than a town of pleasure. 
They are mostly narrow and irregular, and the houses 
are far from showy. Facing tlic sea, however, there 
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to which use it ini^ht, with ;i little alteration of the pit on a summer evening", when the sun is sinking behind 
and gallery, be readily converted. the distant clifl’s. The moonlight view of the sea on a 

The glory of Teignmouth is‘'its promenade, — unri- fine clear night is marvellously fine. Half the town 
railed on this coast, and not to be easily surpassed seems sometimes to be assembled on the ])en, if the 
elsewhere* The Hen was a wide, uneven, unsightly full moon he particularly brilliant, 
sandy v/asfe, lying between the sea and the town, and ex- The country about Teignmouth is of uncommon 
bmding horn East Teignmouth to Ibe river. This waste beauty; in every direction there arc pleasant and 
it at length entered into the imagination of the towns- attraetivo walks. Eroni the hills, which rise far aloft 


are good houses and terraces of the ordinary ^vatoring- 
place species. There are in the town and opposite the 
sea the usual public buildings, baths, and hotels. The 
showiest building in IVignmontli is the Public Rooms, 
which stands in the centre of tlie Crescent fronting tlie 
Den ; it is a large structure, with an Ionic pediment, and 
a Doric colonnade. It contains a spacious hall-room, 
liilliard and reading-rooms, and all the other rooms 
usual in such an edifice. The lightlmuso is plain, hut 
substantial; it is intended to warn vessels olf the sand, 
and, by the aid of a light fixed on a house on the Den, 
to guide them in entering tin* river. There are two 
churches in Teignmouth, both comparatively recent, 
and positively ugly. Probably it w'ould be hard to 
find another town that has only two eluircbes, and both 
BO ill-favoured. J'last Teignmouth Chnreli is a singular 
building: it is said to be intended ns an example of 
the Saxon style, — if so, it is a very had example. The 
interior is described as being “ warm and comfortable 
matters that are no doubt appreciated on a Sunday 
morning. West Teignmouth Cliurcli has no redeeming 
quality. In form it is an octagon, with a queer tower 
at one of 'lie a;.gles. The interior might raise a doubt 
whether the design w’as not taken from a riding-circus, 


people might as well ho applied to some use : aecord- 
ingly it was levelled, the centre was laid down with 
tuif, and aroiiiul it was carriial an e>ceellent carriage- 
drive; while biducen this and the beach a broad walk 
was formed, extending above half a mile along tlie sea- 
^n’clc. Thus, what had liitljcrlo been a deformity became 
not merely an ornann'nt, but one of the most valuable 
additions which could have been made to the town. 
Within the last year the sea-wall of the raihvav has 
prolonged this walk for more than a mile farther. 'I’hc 
people of Teignmouth are justly proud of the Den. 
1'Iic cove, within whicli Tcigniiioutli lies, is a very 
beautiful one; the broad blue ocean, which in all its 
w'ondrows beauty stretches before you, is studded with 
vessels constantly passing to and fro ; occasionally, 
one and another ship is seen working in or out of the 
harliour, unless it be when tlie curl of the waves over 
the bar at low water indicates the hidden dang(?r ; and 
the Den not only affords the most convenient means 
of observing the beauty and interest of the scene, but 
in itself would possess great fittractions for tlio gay 
folks who visit these towns, as a parade wliercon to 
take their daily exercise, or to assemble in order to sec 
and be seen. The Den appears to great advantage 
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behind the town, the prospects of mingled sea and land 
are deservedly famous. But the sketch we have already 
given in speaking of the walks in the neighbourhood 
of Sidmouth, must suffice as a sort of general description 
of the characteristics of Devonshire scenery ; and here, 
as in other places, we must be content with a mere 
reference. It would he improi)er, however, not to 
speak particularly of the advantages that Teigninouth 
affiords for aquatic excursions. The boats and boatmen 
of the town are celebrated ; and the visitor will find a 
sail along the coast towards Babbicombo, or np the 
Tcign, a treat of no ordinary kind. There is a regatta 
at Teignmouth every season, which is famed all through 
these parts. 

The Teign, although not so romantic in its lower 
course as the Dart, has much of loveliness and somc- 
' thing of majesty. As you ascend it the valley opens 
in a series of exquisite reaches ; the hanks at one 
i moment descend to the edge of iho water in gentle 
wooded slopes, and presently rise in abrupt cliffs ; 
while ever and again is seen on the hill sides, or in 
some sheltered vale, a cottage, or a little collection of 
cottages : 

“ Chis'lcr’d like stars some few, Imt single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats; 

Or glancing on eaeh other cheerful looks, 

Like sopariiicd stars with eluiuls between.” 

WonJsnHtrth , 

To some one or other of these quiet, retired places, 
parties arc often made for a summer lioliday. Combe 
and Coomheintcignhead Cellars, are es])ccial favourites 
with those who love to go junketling. Devonsliire, the 
reader no doubt knows, is famous for two delicious 
preparations of milk — ^junkets and dotted cream. They 
aic imitated in otlier countries, but in Devonshire only 
are they to he had in ])erf»^ction. The junket, wdiieh 
is made by mixing spiiits and spiecs Avith ( ream pre- 
' pared in a p.irtieular manner, is properly a summer 
dish ; but the cream is for every season. Cobbett, in the 
pleasantest and lioalthicst of liis books, the ‘ Rural 
Rides/ relates how, on lialliug on a dreary day at an 
inn in Sussex, and finding to liis sorrow there was no 
bacon in the house, he at once resolved to proceed 
again on his journey, though the night was drawing on 
and it \yas jiouring of rain: — the want of bacon, he 
says, making him fearful as to all other comforts. And 
lie w'as right. He knew tlie country well ; and he 
knew, therefore, that the lack of bacon in a Sussex inu 
w'as a sure symptom of ill housekeeping. In Devon- 
shire the test is a dillercnt one. Here the rambler 
may be certain, if he be not served with clotted cream 
to hia breakfast, there must he something amiss ; and 
he will do well at once to shift his quarters. 

Mrs, Brtiy very properly extols the junkets and 
cream of her favourite Devonshire: and she adds a 
good illustratjpn of their excellence. After speaking 
of the "cferenccs made to them in old outliors, she says 
, that she one day observed to an old dame, of whose 
cream she had just been partaking in her dairy, and 
who had explained her method of preparing it, “ that 


she little thought of how ancient date was the custom 
of preparing the rich scalded cream in the manner she 
Avas describing to me. ‘ Auncient !' she exclaimed : 
“ Tse warrant he’s as old as Adam ; for all tlie best 
things in the world were to be had in Paradise. And,*' 
adds our fair authoress, “ I must admit, if all the best 
things ill the w'orld were really to he found in Paradise, 
our cream might certainly there claim a place.” L(,*t tlie 
reader try it at hreakfiist next time he is in Devonshire, 
and he Avill bo of the same opinion. 

If it he not thought Avortli Avhilc to liirc a boat for a 
sail up the river, there are market-boats Avhich ply 
daily hetAvccii Teignmouth and Newton, that carry 
passengers for a trifling fare, in wliich a place can he 
taken ; and the scenery of the river may he Avell en- 
joyed from them. Just above the town the Teign is 
crossed by a hriilgc, which Avas erected about twenty 
years ago, and Avhirli is said to he tlie longest bridge in 
England. The roadway is supported on iron trusses, 
Avhich form some four or fi\’e-aiul-thirty arehes. Over 
the main channel there is a swing-bridge, which opens 
so as to permit the passage of ships up the river. This 
bridge is another of tlie pleasant walks of Teignmouth. 
At low Avatcr there is on either side a muddy swamp, 
but at high tid(^ the view from the bridge up the river 
is very heautiful, especially at sunset. The richly- 
wooded valley through Avhich the broad stream winds 
is backed by hills, receding heldnd each other till the 
distance is closed by the lofty Tors of Dartmoor, 
liOokiiig downwards, the river, with Teignmouth on 
OIK' side, and Shaldon on the other, is singularly pic- 
turesque : and it is still finer and more renufinberable 
if belitdd on a bright night, Avlieii tlie full moon is high 
over the distant sea, and sends a broad path of lustre 
along the river, — which appears like a lake closed in 
by the sand-bank that then seems to he united to the 
opposite Ness, — and the Avhile houses lliat lie Avithin 
reach of the moon’s beams shine out in vivid contrast 
to the masses of intense shadow, 

Torquay. 

On leaving Teignmouth avc may cross the river by 
the bridge and look at Ringmoor, or by the ferry to the 
picturesque village of Shaldon, Avhich both from its 
fishery and as a Avatering-plaec may bo considered as 
an adjunct to Teignmouth. The Tonjuay road lies 
along the summits of the lofty cliffs, and though too 
much enclosed Avithiii high hanks, there may he had 
from it numerous views of vast extent. But more 
striking combinations of sea and land are to he found 
nearer the edge of the clilfs. Teignmouth, v/itli the 
coast beyond, is seen here to great advantage. (En- 
graving.) The coast from Teignmouth to Toniuay is all 
along indented with greater or less recesses, and as the 
rocks are high and rugged, many of these coves have a 
most picturesque appearance. A larger one, Babbi- 
combe Bay, is considered to be one of the finest of the 
smaller bays on the coast. Here, till not many years 
ago, were only a dozen rude fishermen’s hovels, which 
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seemed to grow out of the rough rocky banka : now 
there arc numerous goodly villas with their gardens and 
plantations, scattered along the hill-sides ; hotels have 
been bgilt, and there reigns over all an air of gentility 
and Tenement ; — a poor compensation for the old, un- 
cultivated, native wildness that has vanished before it. 

St. Mary Church, just above Babbicombe Bay, has 
also altered with the changing times. From a quiet 
country village, it has grown into a place of some resort, 
and houses fitted for the reception of wealthy visitors 
have been built and arc building on every side. There 
is not much to notice in the village. The church is a 
plain building of various dates, and not uninteresting to 
the architectural antiquary. It stands on an elevated 
site, and the tall tower serves tis a land-mark for a long 
distance. In the church-yard may be seen a pair of 
stocks and a whipping- post in excellent preservation. 
While at St. Mary’s the stranger will do well to visit 
Mr. Woodly’s marble w'orks ; the show-rooms, which are 
open to him, contain a w^onderful variety of the Devon- 
shire marbles, wrought into chimney-pieces and various I 
articles of use or ornament. Some of the specimens 
are very beautiful. 

A short distance further is Bishopstowc, the seat of 
the Bishop of Exeter : a large and handsome building 
of recent erection, in the Italian Palazzo style. It stands 
in a commanding situation in one of the very finest parts 
of this coast ; and the terraces and towers must afford 
the most splendid prospects. Iniincdiately below the 
Bishop’s palace is Anctis Cove, the most romantic spot 
from Sidmoutli to the Dart. (Cut, p. 374.) It is a 
deep indentation in the clilfs, where a stream a])pears 
at some time or other to have worked out its way in a. 
bold ravine to the ocean. On cither hand the little bay 
is bounded by bold wild rocks. On the left a bare head- 
land juts out into tlie sea, whicli has w’orn it, though of 
liardest marble, into three or four rugged peaks, (hi 
the right, the craggy sides of the lofty hill ;ire covered 
thick with w'ild copse and herbage, while from among 
the loose fragments of rock project stunted oak, and 
birch, and ash trees, their trunks overgrown with mosses 
and lichens, and encompassed with tangled heaps of 
trailing plants. The waves roll heavily into tlie narrow 
cove, and dash into snowy foam against the marble 
rocks and upon the raised beach. A lovely spot it is 
as a lonely wanderer or a social party could desire for 
a summer-day’s enjoyment. The Dcvonsliirc marble, 
which is no'^' in so much request, is chiefly quarried 
from Anstis Cove and Babbicombe Bay. While here, 
Kent’s Hole, a cavern famous for the fossil remains 
which have becu discovered in it, and so well known 
from the descriptions of Dr. Buckland and other geo- 
logists, may be visited, if permission has been previously 
obtained of the Curator of the museum at Torquay. 
The cavern is said to be GOO fee*t in length, and it has 
several ^chambers and winding passages. Numerous 
stalactites depend from the roof, and the floor is covered 
by a slipper) coating of stalagmite : the place is very 
curious, but has little of the impressiveness of the 
caverns of Yorkshire and the Peak. At Tor- wood, 


close by, arc a few picturesque fragments of a building 
that once belonged to the monks of Tor Abbey ; was 
afterwards a seat of the Earl of Londonderry ; and 
then a farmhouse. 

Nearly all the way from Tcignmoutli the stranger 
will have observed, not without surprise, the number 
of large and expensive residences that have been 
recently erected on almost every available (and many 
an unpromising) spot. Many appear to have been 
begun without a j^roper reckoning of the cost, and are 
standing in an unflnished state ; many that are finished 
are ‘ to let,* but more are occiq^ied. As Torquay is 
approached, the number rapidly increases, until on the 
skirts of the town there appears, as it has been appro- 
priately termed, “ a forest of villas.” What old Fuller 
calls ” the plague of building,” seems to have alighted 
here in its strongest form. But whatever may be the 
case further off, it is said that a villa of the best kind 
is hardly ever completed and furnished in the immediate 
vicinity of the town before a tenant is found ready to 
secure it. 

No other watering-place in England has risen so 
rapidly into importance as Torquay. Leland indicates 
its existence without mentioning its name. Speaking 
of Torbay lie says, ” There is a pier and succour for 
lisber-boats in the bottom by Torre priory.” What it 
w%'is in the middle of the sixteenth century it remained, 
with little alteration, to the end of the eighteenth. 
“ The living generation,” says the ‘ Route Book of 
Devon,* ” has seen the site where now stand stately 
buildings, handsome shops, and a noble pier, with a 
busy population of 8000 souls, occupied by a few 
miserable-looking fisliing-huts, and some loose stones 
jutting out from the shore, as a sort of anchorage or 
protection for the wretched craft of its inhabitants.” 
The same work suggests a reason, in addition to the 
causes that have led to its unrivalled popularity, for 
the remarkable increase of bouses : — The increase of 
Luildiiigs and houses here has been, perhaps, greater 
tluiii ill any other town — [w'atering-place is meant : Birk- 
enhead and otlier commercial and manufacturing towns 
have, of ^ourse, increased to a much greater extent] — 
in the kingdom. This, in a great measure, may be 
attributed, in addition to Its beauty of situation and 
salubrity of climate, lo the natural advantages it pos- 
sesses for building. The whole district being nearly 
one large marble quarry, the renter or possessor of a 
few feet square has only to dig for his basement story, 
and the material, w'itb the exception of a little timber, 
which is landed before his door, for the completion of 
his superstructure, is found.” 

Torquay lies in a sunny and sheltered cove at the 
north-eastern extremity of the noble Torbay. Lofty 
hills surround it on all sides except the south, where 
it is open to the sea. The houses are built on the 
sides of the hills, which rise steeply from the bosom of 
the bay. Thus happily placed, the town enjoys almost 
all the amenities of a more southern clime ; the tem- 
perature is mild and equable, beyond perhaps that of 
any other part of the island. In winter the all is 
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warm and balmy ; while in summer the heat is tem- 
pered by the gentle sea breezes ; and it is said to be 
less humid than any other spot on the coast of Devon. 
It suffers only from the south-western gales, and they 
serve to clear and purify the atmosphere. Dr. (now 
Sir J.) Clarke, in his celebrated work on ‘Climate,* | 
gives it the first place among English towns as a resi- 
dence for those whose health requires a warm winter 
abode ; and his decision at once confirmed and widely 
extended the popularity it had already attained. He 
says, “ The general character of the climate of this 
coast is soft and humid. Torquay is certainly drier 
than the other places, and almost entirely free from 
fogs. This drier state of the atinosplierc probably arises, 
ill part, from the limestone rocks, which are confined 
to the neighbourhood of this place, and partly from its 
jiosition between the two streams, the Dart and the 
Tcign, by which the rain is in some degree attracted, 
Torquay is also remarkably protected from the north- 
east winds, the great evil of our spring climate. It is 
likewise sheltered from the north-west. This pro- 
li\ctioii from winds extends also over a very consider- 
able tract of benutiful country, abounding in every 
variety of landscape ; so that there is scarcely a wind 
that blows from which the invalid will not be able to 
find a shelter for exercise, either on foot or horseback. 
In this respect Torquay is much superior to any other 
])lacc w'e have noticed. . . . The selection will, I 

believe, lie among the following places, as winter or 
spring residences ; Torquay, the Uiiderelilf (Isle of 
Wight), Hastings, and Clifton, — and perhaps in the 
generality of cases will deserve the preference in the 
order slated.’* 

After such an encomium from one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of the day, Torquay could not fail to 
obtain a large influx of visitors — and those of the class 
most desiderated. Torquay is now the most fashionable 
resort of the kind. It has both a summer and a winter 
season ; and the commencement of the one follows 
close upon the termination of the other. Hither come 
invalids from every part of the kingdom in search of 
health, or in the hope of alleviating sickness : and 
hither also flock the idle, the wealthy, and the luxu- 
rious, in search of pleasure, or of novelty, or in the 
hoi)e of somehow getting rid of the lingering hours. 

A good deni of amusement, and some instruction, 
might be found in a sketch of the history of the wells, 
and the baths, and the watering-places of England ; 
and there are abundant materials for the illustration 
of such a sketch in our lighter literature. It would he 
curious to compare the various ways in which, in suc- 
cessive generations, the votaries of fashion and of plea- 
sure have sought to amuse themselves, under the pre- 
tence of seeking after health ; and how variously health 
has been sought after by those who have really been in 
pursuit of it : and equally curious would it bo to com- 
pare the appliaticcs as well as the habits at such places. 
Torquay would probably be found to bear little more 
resemblance to Tonbridge-Wells or to Bath, to Har- 
fowgate, or Buxton, or Cheltenham, or any other of 


our older towns of the same class, than it would to the 
baths of Germany, or the Italian cities of refuge. 

Torquay has many buildings for the general con- 
venience; but it has no public building that will 
attract attention on account of its importance or its 
architecture. There arc subscription, reading, and 
assembly-rooms, first-rate hotclsj a club-house, baths, 
and a museum ; there arc also three or four dispen- 
saries and charitable institutions. But there arc none 
of them noticeable buildings ; the town wears alto- 
gether a domestic ‘ Belgravian’ air: it is a town of 
terraces and villas. The pier is the chief public work : 
it is so constructed as to enclose a good though small 
tidal harbour ; and it forms also a promenade. The 
principal shops lie along the back of the harbour, and 
they, as may be supposed, arc well and richly stored. 
The streets are mostly narrow and irregular. The 
houses w’hich the visitors occupy are built on the 
higher grounds ; they rise in successive tiers along the 
hill sides, and the villas extend far outside the older 
town. A new tow'ii of villas is stretching over Beacon 
Hill, and occupying the slopes that encircle Mead Foot 
Cove. All the new villa residences arc more or less 
ambitious in their architecture ; some of them arc very 
elegant buildings. They are, of course, of dilferent 
sizes, ranging from cottages to mansions. They are 
built of stone — till lately, in almost every instance 
covered with stucco. Some of very ornamental cha- 
racter have been recently erected with the limestone 
uncovered. There is no good public parade by the 
sea-side : the new road to Paignton is hut an apology 
for one, though a magnificent parade might have been 
constructed there : a better situation could not be de- 
sired. Receiilly a piece of ground of about four acres, 
ii\ the most fashionable part of Torquay — but at some 
distance from the sea — has been laid out ns a public 
garden : and it is, of its kind, a right pleasant one. 
The walks are numerous within the limits of the town, 
which are pleasant in themselves, or afford pleasing 
prospects. Along the summit of Waldon Hill the 
\Yholc extent of Torbay is seen to great advantage : a 
grander prospect could hardly be desired over the ever- 
varying and ever- glorious ocean. 

The views from Beacon Hill are almost equally fine. 
Noble views of Torquay, and of the eastern end of 
Torbay, iiiay be had from the Paignton Road, and from 
the meadows by Tor Abbey, and the knolls about 
Livermead (Cut, p. 353). We shall say nothing of the 
walks in the vicinity of Torquay ; the people of Torquay 
do not walk there: but there arc rides and drives all 
around, of a kind to charm the least admiring ; and tlie 
whole heart of the country is so verdant that they are 
hardly less admirable in winter than at any other season. 

The appearance of Torbay is so tempting, that we 
can hardly suppose the visitor, however liitle of a sailor, 
will be content without having a sail on it. He tliould 
do so, if only to see Torquay to most advantage. From 
the crowd of meaner buildings which encircle the harbour 
and extend along the sides of the cove, rise the streets 
and terraces of white houses, like an amphitheatre, tier 
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abovo tier. Behind tliesc are receding hills, spotted at 
wider intervals with gay and luxurious villas, each in 
its own enclosure, and surrounded by dark green foliage. 
The picture is in itself a beautiful and a striking one— 
and it is the more impressive from the associations and 
feelings that arise on looking upon such a scene of 
wealth and refinement, 

Torbay is one of the finest and most beautiful bays 
around the whole English coast. It is bounded on the 
north by a bold headland, which bears the elegant 
designation of Hope’s Nose, and it sweeps round in a 
splendid curve to the lofty promontory of Berry Head, 
which forms its southern boundary. The distance 
between the two extremities is above four miles ; the 
depth, in the centre of the bay, is about three miles and 
a half ; the coast line is u])wards of twelve miles. 
Within its ample bosom a navy might ride at anchor. 
Considerable fleets have lain within it. From its sur- 
face, the aspect of the bay is of surpassing beauty. On 
the northern side lies Torquay, beneath its sheltering 
hills : at the southern extremity is the busy town of 
Brixham, with its fleet of fishing-boats lying under 
the shelter of the bold promontory of Berry Head. 
Between these distant points are tw'o or three villages 
with their church towers, and all along arc scattered 
cottages or villas, serving as links to connect the towms 
and hamlets. The coast-line is broken by deep inden- 
tations and projecting rocks. The shore rises now in 
bluff and rugged cliffs, and i^resently sinks in verdant 
and wooded slopes : and behind and above all stretches 
far away, as a lovely hack-ground, a richly diversified 
and fertile country ; w'hilc to complete the glorious 
panorama, the bosom of the bay is alive with ships, 
and yachts, and numerous trawls. 

Let us go ashore again, and look at the two or thrse' 
spots that lie along the bay. Adjoining Torquay arc 
a few vestiges of an old monastery of the Premonstra- 
tensiaii order, and wliich,‘ according to Dr. Oliver, 
(‘ Historical Collections relating to the Monasteries in 
Devon'), “ was undoubtedly the richest priory belonging 
to that order in England.” It was founded in the 
reign of Richard I., and it continued to flourish till 
the general destruction of monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The priory stood in one of the most 
ex(iuisitc spots in this land of beauty ; and its happily- 
chosen site is a testimony to the community of feeling 
among the monks with what Humboldt (in his * Cos- 
mos*) “ ti.a'cs in the writings of the Christian Fathers 
of the Chr.eh, — the fine expression of a love of 
nature, imrscd in the seclusion of the hermitage.** The 
few fragments that remain of the old priory are in the 
gardens of the modern mansion which bears the name 
of Tnr Abbey. They arc almost entirely covered with 
ivy, and are so dilapidated that no judgment of the 
ancien| architecture can be formed from them. 

About the centre of Torbay lies the village of Paign- 
ton, once a place of some consequence, as its large old 
church testifies. The bishops of Exeter had formerly 
^ seat here, some fragments of which arc standing near 
the old church. Paignton's chief fame till within these 


very few years arose from its cider and its cabbages ! 
The country around Paignton is very fertile, and the 
cider-apple is largely cultivated. A great deal of cider 
is annually shipped from Paignton to London and other 
places. About ten years ago a pier was constructed, 
at which vessels of 200 tons burden can load and 
unload. Of late, Paignton has greatly increased in 
size and altered in character. Torquay has no good 
bathing-place ; and since the construction of the new 
road, the residents there have availed themselves of 
the sands at Paignton, which arc well adapted for 
bathing. At first a few, and afterwards a great many, 
visitors sought for houses or lodgings here. To ac- 
commodate them, a good numb(?r of convenient houses 
have been erected; and the place is growing fast in 
size as well as reputation. It is not at all unlikely 
that it will some day have its full share of popularity. 
Paignton has many advantages as a watering-place ; it 
lies ill a pleasant and picturesque spot, almost in the 
centre of the splendid bay, over which the uplands 
command the grandest prospects : the sands are good 
and well adapted for bathing. The lanes and walks 
around the town arc the pleasantest and most pic- 
turesque in this ncighhourhood. Though not so shel- 
tered as Torfjiiay, Paignton is by no means exposed ; 
and if not quite so warm, the air is less relaxing. 

Brixham, which lies at the southoru extremity of the 
bay, is one of the first and wealthiest fishing-towns in 
England, About two hundred and fifty sail of vessels 
belong to the town, besides some fifty or sixty of the 
smaller fishing-boats. The extent of the fishing trade 
is enormous, — the largest, it is said, in England, In 
Norman times tlie town belonged to the Novaiits ; and 
from them it passed in succession through several other 
noble hands. The present lords of Brixham are Brixham 
fishermen. The manor w'as purchased some time back 
by twelve fishermen ; these twelve shares w(?re after- 
wards subdivided, and these have been again divided. 
Each holder of a share, or portion of a share, however 
small, is styled ‘ a quay lord.’ If you see a thick- 
bearded, many-jacketed personage, who carries liimself 
with a little extra consequence in the market-place, 
you may be sure he is a Brixham lord. 

Brixham is a long, straggling, awkward, ungainly 
place. It stands in a picturesque position, and it looks 
picturesque at a distance. Not but what there arc 
parts of it which, close at hand, arc picturesque en'ougli 
after a fashion. Dowm by the shore. Front would 
make capital pictures of the shambling-houscs, and the 
bluff w'eatlier-beutcn bulls that arc liaulcd on the beach 
or lie alongside the pier. The Upper Town, or Cliurcli- 
Brixham, is built on the south side of Berry Head • the 
Church is there, and the better houses are there also. 
The Lower Towm, or Brixham Quay, is the business pari 
of the town : the streets are narrow^ dirty, and unfra- 
grant, — a sort of Devonshire Wapping with a Billings- 
gate smell. There is here a Pier, which forms a tole- 
rable tidal harbour. But the great increase in the trade 
(and Brixham is a port of some consequence apart from 
iL r.:;Lciy) has Tendered the old harbour insufficient, 
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and a new Breakwater is now in course of construction, 
which will, it is expected, form a sufficient shelter for 
large merchant ships and frigates of war. * ^ . 

It was at Brixham (iuay that ^Villiam, Prince of 
Orange, landed on that expedition which gave to him 
the British crown, and secured to England its consti- 
tution. The Dutch fleet, after some misadventures, 
rode safely into Torbay on the morning of the 5th of 
November, 1G88. , The townsmen of Brixham wel- 
comed their arrival by carrying oil* provisions, and 
proflercd their boats for the landing of the troops. As 
soon as a British regiment was sent ashore, William 
himself followed, and superintended the disembarkation 
of the remainder of the army. Burnet says the Prince’s 
whole demeanour wore an unusual air of gaiety. Wliile | 
William was busily engaged in directing the military 
arrangements, the self-important Doctor stepped up to 
him and offered his service in any way he could be of 
use. “ And what do you think of predestination now. 
Doctor?** was the Prince’s reply. Dartmouth says he 
added a hint about studying the canons, — which Burnet 


seems to have caught the drift of more accurately than 
of the question. 

In the centre of the market-place of Brixham stands 
a monument, in which is fixed a block of stone, with 
this inscription engraven on it : “ On this stone, and 

near this spot, William, Prince of Orange, first set foot 
on landing in England, 5tli of November, 1G88.” 
When William IV. visited Brixham, the inhabitants 
presented him with a small fragment of this stone 
enclosed in a box of heart of oak. 

The fleet which brought William to I'.ngland was not 
tbe last that has lain at Torbay. In the following year 
the French fleet, after having defeated the combined 
English and Dutch squadron, s;iil(Ml into Torbay, and 
lay there for several days. The fleet of Earl St. Vin- 
cent made Torbay a principal station. The Belle- 
rophoiiy with Bonaparte on board of it, was anchored 
off Brixham for some time. The fallen Emperor is 
said to have gazed over the hay with undisguised 
I tadmiration : What a beautiful country ! how much it 
resembles Porto Fe rrajo in Elba 1” was his exclamation. 
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broad; this opening increases until the port is entered, 
after a winding passage of about a mile and a half. 
Here is a most capacious haven, where a large fleet 
may be completely land-locked, and surrounded by a 
lofty coast nearly mast-high, but wooded down to the 
beach. 

Pursuing our way southward, and rounding Start 
'Point, passing Rolt Head and Stoke* Point, we are 
in Plymouth Waters. 

Plymouth and its Environs. 

Tub south-west corner of Devonshire is admirably 
suited for a great naval station. Few portions of our 
coasts equal it in the facilities offored for works of 
such a description. Plymouth Sound may be viewed 
as an estuary to the Tamar and the Plym. At any 
rate, we there find a noble expanse of water, shel- 
tered in on the east, west, and north from winds and 
storms. As we approach the northern portion of this 
harbour or sound, we find it narrowed by the promon- 
tory of Mount Batten on the east, and the still bolder 
promontory of Mount Edgcuinhe on the west. Arrived 
at the northern limit, where the citadel and Hoe of 
Plymouth form a termination to the Sound due north- 
ward, we find the inlet of the Catwater in the north- 
cast, leading to the quays of Plymouth and to the River 
Plym ; while in the north-west we have the remark- 
able passage or strait between Cremill Point and 
Mount Edgeumbe. Having passed through this strait, 
wc come at once into the magnificent harbour of the 
liamoaze, where a secure anchorage is found for whole 
fleets of mcn-of-war ; here, too, are seen the extensive 
works of the Devonport Dockyard, Victualling-yard, 
Steam Dock, and other government establishments. 
Proceeding onwards towards Saltasli, we come to the 
River Tamar, the lower portion of which is so broad 
as to form a harbour for three miles. The bays and 
inlets all around and within the Sound and the Ha- 
nioaze are so numerous, as to afford remarkable fa- 
cilities for the construction of works connected with 
ship-building, fortifications, naval defence, and mari- 
time commerce. Plymouth Sound, the Hoe, the 
Citadel, and the Catwater, arc shown in our Cuts 
pages 380, 382. 

But this nook of the county has other claims also 
to our attention. There are around it scenes of great 
loveliness and beauty. We may take our departure 
from the sca-margin, with its bustle of shipping and 
commerce, and in a few minutes find ourselves sur- 
rounded by all the attractions of rivers and valleys, and 
of ii fruitful agricultural district. It is, too, within a 
short distance from the rich mining districts of Corn- 
wall on the one hand, and the vast storeliousc of 
granite at Dartmoor on the other. 

It is our object in the present sheet to give a slight 
sketch not only»of Plymouth and Devonport as mari- 
time towns, but of some of the varied scenes by 
which those towns are surrounded ; including a peep 
at one or two of the Cornish mines. 


General Sketch : Land and Si; a. 

Devonport has possessed the honours of a town for 
comparatively a few years only. Its original im- 
portance was due wholly to the existence of the 
Government ship-yard. Groups of houses for the 
w'orkmen and the officers gradually grew up around 
the yard, and there formed a towm or hamlet to whicli 
tlie name of Plymouth Dock was given ; but so large 
did the population become, and so important the place 
generally, that it has within our own generation been 
made a distinct town, by the name of Devonport, A 
wddc space once separated the two towns ; but as in 
many other instances — well enough known to Lon- 
doners — bricks and mortar have nearly taken the 
place of the green grass. 

As at present exhibited to our view, the entire 
metropolis of the south-west (if wc may so term it) 
consists of five parts — Plymouth, Devonport, Stone- 
house, Stoke Damerel, and Moricc Towm ; and these 
are separated or indented by those numerous inlets 
and bays w^hich, as wc before remarked, give so much 
maritime value to the wdiole district. Let us en- 
deavour to sketch a map of the jdace ; and to do this 
wc will begin at the north-east corner of Plymouth 
Sound. Here we find a kind of jnstuary called the 
Catwater, into which the River Tjara or Plym empti(*s 
its waters, approaching it from the north-east. On 
the south-east of this river (which is generally called 
the Plym in its upper part, and the Lara, liBira, or 
Lairy, in its lower) near the mouth, are the quarries of 
Oreston, of which w^e shall have somewhat to say by- 
and-by : and on the north-west is an elevated penin- 
sula called Catdown, whicli is connected with the 
Oreston side of the river by an elegant bridge. If 
Plymouth should ever extend much beyond its present 
limits on the south-east, Caldown will afford some 
fine sites for terraces and crescents ; but as yet the 
hod and the trow'cl have not done mucli there, Tlie 
peninsula of Catdown is bounded on the east and 
south-east by the Lara, on the south and south-w'est 
by the Catwater, and on the north-west by Sutton 
Pool. ■ Once arrived at Sutton Pool, and we have no 
longer any doubt of our whereabouts. Plymouth and 
its quays and ships, sailors and boatmen, slop-sellers 
and marine store-dealers, warehouses and wharfs, puh- 
Jic-houscs and eating-houses, mud and dirt— all are 
before us. The busy part of Plymouth lies around 
Sutton Pool, which forms its harbour. Inland or 
northward extend long ranges of streets, forming the 
centre of the town ; while at the south-west corner of 
Sutton Pool, where the entrances both to Sutton Pool 
and to the Catwater branch out of the Sound, is 
situated the commanding hill on which the citadel or 
fort is built. Alas for the hostile ship that should 
attempt to pass this citadel into either of the two inlets 
here named ! 

The citadel is bounded on the west by the fine wide 
open elevated expanse called the Hoe : and this again 
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PLYMOUTH SOUND, DRAKK’S ISLAND, AND THE BREAKWATEK. 


IS boiindcil on the wt^t by J\rill Day,— an inlet nindi 
wider than Sutton Pool, Nordnvard of tlu; Hoe and 
Mill Bay are the western portions of Plymouth, and 
the^ rapidly extendiiior town or suburb of Stonchouse, 
which will ere loii^r l,ave filled up ail the open space 
which once existed between Plymouth and Devonport. 
Mill Bay is bounded on the west by ;i very remarkable 
lirornontory, so bold and so (dongated, and connected 
with Sionehoiisc by so narrow an isthmus, that one 
could almost imagine that it will one day be cut olF 
into an island, by one of those freaks of wind and 
water which take such liberties with our caiasts. This 
promontory is called C.’remill Point or Devil’s Point, 
and on it is built one of the finest of the Government 
cstablishmcr.ts-.the Royal William Victualling Yard. 
Rounding this prv.inontory, we come to another inlet, 
Stonehom. . Pool, wh-ich is the mouth of a shallow 
stream callrd Stonchou^.e Creek, or .sonietiiiics Mill 
Lake ; 'When seen at low water it is anything but a 
beautiful lake, but at high water it winds gracefully 
between the towiv;, (Cm, No. 3.) Stonchouse Pool 
and Creek form a v( ry decided division between Ply- 
mouth and fetonehoiise on the,, one hand, and Devoii- 
port and Stoke on tlie other ; and although there arc 
two bridges, yet this Avater boundary Avill always point 
out the beginning and the end of the two pairs of 
towns.^ Crossing Stonehoiiso Pool, wc arrive at the 
Mines' or fortification ofDcvonport; and immediately 


afterwards sec before us Mount Wise— a rival to the 
Hoc in all that renders the latter attractive. Mount 
Wise is an elevated, gravelled, park-like spot; north- 
ward of it is Dovonpoit town, north-west is the Doek- 
yard, and south-w'cst, across the strait or entrance to 
the IlamuTZc, is the lovely Mount Jildgeumhe. At 
Mutton Cove, a small inlet wliich b()unds Mount AVisc 
oil the Avest, the coast line turns nortlnvard ; and the 
dockyard, the gun Avharf, the steam ferry station, and 
the vast new' stcam-ilock at Keyham Point, may he ' 

considcied as fronting tlu Avest. Stoke ])amcrcl is an | 

inlahd suhiirh, Avhich is becoming more and more filled ' 
lip Avith row s of houses : it lies north of Stonehousc 
and north-east of Devonport. 

To sum up this sketch, Ave may consider the iiiiilcd 
toAvns as j^resculing, seaward, four projections or 
promontories, marked liy the CatdoAvn, the Hoe, 
Crcmill Point, and Mount Wise ; and separated by 
three inlets, Sutton Pool, Mill Bay, and Stonchouse 
Pool. Rows of houses now extend pretty nearly to 
the J.ara ; and if avc allow this river to form tin* 
eastern limit, avc have a length of three miles in a 
direct line Avestward to the Dockyard ; while the 
breadth from Cremill Point to Higher Stoke may be a 
mile and a half. Tlie Devonport ej^tremity of th^' 
group of toAvns, as seen from Mount Edgeumbe, is 
sketched on pages 383, 3f)8, 

As a reader looks out for a table of contents to a 
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now book, wo must ask onr reader to regard llic above 
tlireo paragraphs as a kind of table of contents to 
Plymouth and Dovonport. Next, w^e have to sec liow 
the i^rescnt state of things lias growm up. 

Plymouth, we arc told, w^as originally inhabited by 
fishermen ; and such was very probably the case, Hy 
the Saxons it w'as called Tameorworth. After the 
Norman Conquest, it received the name of South 
Down, or Sutton ; ^vhieh name is still retained in 
Sutton Pool. In the time of Edward I. the northern 
part of the town, built on the land of the priory of 
Plympton, wms called Sutton Prior; while the 
southern part, built on the estate of the Valletorts, was 
distinguished as Sutton Valletort. There appears also 
to have been a third portion called Sutton Ralph. In 
the reign of Henry II. it was, on the authority of 
fjeland, “a mcnc thing as an inhabitation for tischars.** 
1'lie name of Plymouth (rightly named as being at the. 
moutli of the Plym) w’as given to it about 1380. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the French east 
many a wistful eye on Plymouth, and subjected it to 
repeated attacks.*^ In 1338, EIoO, T377, MOO. and 
M03, such attacks look place, in some of which the 
tow'n suffered severely ; especially on the last occasion, 
when six hundred houses w^ere luirncd. Both sove- 
reign and tow^ismen thought it full time to adopt sonic 
defensive measures; Henry VI. fortified and incorpo- 
rated the town, although it is supposed to have been a 


borough by prescription from an earlier date, 'ilic 
fortifications consisted of a wnill, a square tow'cr at the 
point wdiere the citadel now stands, and forts extending 
along the shore to Mill Bay ; and an Act of Parliament 
was passed, in 1512, for enlarging and strengthening 
the defi'iKcs. On the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the lordship of the town and other immunities of the 
priory of Plyuq)ton w'cre granted to the mayor and 
corporation of Plymouth. Sir Fraiu Drake, who 
was horn nf»t many miles from Plymouth, greatly 
befriended the town. By his influence with Queen 
Elizahdh, he obtained an Act of Parliament, empower- 
ing him to bring a leal or stream of W'ater from 
Dartmoor, twenty-five miles distant, to a reservoir 
in the northern suhiirh of ihe town, whence an ample 
supply was furnished to the inlribilants. On the 
Ordnance map this stream, under the name of the 
Plymouth J^eat, may be seen winding its way along 
from the hilly region tow'ards the sea. It is difiicuU 
to imagine a greater boon to a town than this ; for 
three centuries the leat has continued to furnish its 
supply, uncontaminated by town refuse. 'When we 
think and write and read about Sir Francis Drake, let 
us not forget the Plymouth Leat : like many other 
distinguished men, he is remembered more for his W'ar- 
like than his peaceful acts. 

The later history of Plymouth need not engage us 
long. With few exceptions it is a history of advance- 
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ment. We may here say that Stonehauso has a 
history of its own, hut not an important one. Stone- 
house was originally called Hippeston, — the name of a 
mansion first inhabited by Joel de Stonchouse, in the 
reign of Edward III. This is sometimes called East 
Stonehouse, to distinguish it from West Stonehouse, 
which once stood on the other side of the Hamoaze. 
During the civil wars, the men of Stonehouse and 
the men of Plymouth, for reasons which we cannot 
now assign, took different sides ; the former defended 
the king : the Plymouth men sided with the Parlia- 
ment, and underwent three sieges, all of which they 
successfully resisted. As the attention of Government 
became directed to that port, so did the elements 
of prosperity flow in upon it. Devonport may date 
its birth in the reign of William and Mary, when a 
naval station was established there, under the designa- 
tion of Plymouth Dock, and land was purchased for 
the construction of docks and other w'orks. It was 
first fortified in the reign of George II., and the fortifi- 
cations were considerably enlarged in the next reign. 
In 1824 the royal permission was obtained for the 
assumption of the name of Devonport ; and in 1832 
another sprinkling of dignity showered upon it, in the 
shape of an elective franchise. Meanwhile Stonehouse 
had been gradually acquiring importance by the con- 
struction of Government buildings within its limits ; 
such as the Royal Marine Barracks, the Royal Njival 
Hospital, the Royal Military Hospital, and, more 
recently, the magnificent Victualling-yard on Cremill 
Point. Plymouth, too, continued to advance ; but this 
advance was rather in a commercial than a warlike 
direction. Devonport lives by Government expendi- 
ture : Plymouth chiefiy by mercantile expenditure. 


The Dockyard. 

We will suppose the reader to do as most visitors do, 
run off to look at the Dockyard before attending much 
to the towns of Plymouth and Devonport : all the hotel 
keepers arc .alive to this thirst of curiosity ; and whether 
located at the “ London” or the “ Royal” or else- 
where, you can Inave no difficulty in procuring the 
requisite card of admission — unless you unfortunately 
smack of the foreigner in complexion or accent, in 
which case a little more scruple is exhibited. 

The Dockyard is a wide-spreading, self-contained 
establishment, extending nearly half a mile from north 
to south, by half as much from east to west. A lofty wall, 
with one single entrance-gate, bounds its whole extent 
on the land side. Entered within this gate, we see 
before us a wide open ‘court, bounded on either 
side by buildings. One of the first of these buildings 
which we meet with is the chapel, the dockyard chapel, 
which has its chaplain and organist and other func- 
tionaries, and internal arrangements to accommodate 
the resident officers of the dockyard ; while the free 
seats are open to all indiscriminately ; for the dockyard 
gates are opened for this purpose on Sundays. The 


chapel is large but simple, and calls for no particular 
comment. Near the entrance also are the Guard-house, 
the Pay-office, and a Dockyard Surgery. 

To know what arc the industrial arrangements of the 
yard, we must first know what work is done there. To 
build ships then ; to build boats of all sizes ; to fashion 
masts and yards and bowsprits for the ships ; to spin 
and twist ropes ; to cut and sew sails ; to forge anchors 
and other heavy specimens of metal ; and to fit together 
all these various portions of a ship — these are the labours 
of the dockyard. On these labours, and on others sub- 
sidiary to them, nearly 3,000 men and boys arc em- 
ployed. This force is classified in about forty divisions. 
When a Government inquiry was being conducted in 
1848, the chief groups were ascertained to be filled up 
as follows : — Shipwrights, 894 ; Labourers, 519 ; Spin- 
ners, 235; Smiths, 211; Joiners, 198; Riggers, 

208 ; and Sawyers, 1 32. There are two classes — estah^ 
lished workmen and hired workmen ; the first have a sort I 
of claim on the continued support of the government ; 
but the others have not. That the employment of such 
a force leads to the expenditure of a large amount of 
money in Devonport need hardly be said ; the salaries 
of officers and superintendents amounted, in 1 848, to 
£20,000 ; and the wages of w'orkmen and labourers 
to about £130,000 ; and the navy estimates for 
1850-1 give about the same figures. In these esti- 
mates there are enumerated seventeen chief officers, at 
salaries v.arying from £200 to £1,000 each; twenty- 
six clerks, at s.alarios from £80 to £450 each ; and 
fifty foremen, &c., at s;ilarit?s from £100 to £2.'50 each. 

I'hc most important feature in the yard, is the as- 
semblage of docks and slips in which the ships are built 
and repaired, I’here are six building slips for vessels 
of various dimensions ; and five docks for fitting and 
repairing vessels, three for first-rates, and two for 
second-rates. The building slips are covered with 
immense roofs of sheet-iron, copper, or zinc, and be- 
neath these roofs the huge fabrics of the ships rest in 
shelter, until they arc dismissed from the shipwrights’ 
hands. Devonport has not produced so many first- 
rate inen-of-war as Portsmouth, but she still boasts a 
goodly^ list. There wero tvrenty-seven war ships of 
various sizes built on these slips, in the twenty-one 
years from 1828 to 1848, among which w'cre the St. 
George of 120 guns, the Royal Adelaide of 110 guns, 
and the Albion of 90 guns. It is impossible to stand 
under the projecting bow of one of these huge floating 
castles, as it stands in the building slip, without a feel- 
ing of astonishment : the vast quantity of wood em- 
ployed, the bulky scantling of many of the beams, 
the art with which the shape of the timber is ac- 
commodated to the curve of the ship, the strength with 
which the timbers are made to hold together in spite of 
wind and \ravos, the calculation required to fit the in- 
terior for the reception of everything necessary for a 
complement of (perhaps) a thousand men, the process 
of transferring this monster to the surface of its 
united element by merely knocking away a few wedges, 
all combine to render a man-of-war “ on the slips ” 
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an object of great importance, not only nationally, 
but mechanically, commercially, scientifically. 

The timber required in the construction of large 
war-vessels is enormous ; and the quality is of so 
much importance, that no part of the Admiralty’s 
duties in respect to the dockyards require more care 
than the provision and selection of timber. There 
. were 6,000 loads of timber used in Devonport dockyard 
in 1847. Ill 1809 the Government agreed that 
timber from the Royal Forests should be supplied to 
the Admiralty for the Royal Navy at £5 per load, the 
current market price at that time being about £9 ; 
but in 1833 it was shown tliat the hauling, squaring, 
carriage, and purveying of the royal timber raised the 
actual charge to nearly double ; to a price, in fact, far 
above the market price of timber. Tlie result is that 
the Queen’s own timber is too dear for the Queen’s own 
ships : Alas for the “ Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests ” ! The largo consumption of timber renders 
it necessary to keep a reserve store so extensive that a 
sudden war would not find our dockyards unprepared ; 
and the timber sheds show how orderly and systema- 
tically this great reserve is stored. The “conver- 
sion” of the timber is the selection of pieces fitted in 
quality and in shape to tlic various curvatures of a 
ship, and the process of sawing and otherwise shaping, 
arc important preliminaries to the shipwrights’ labours. 
A visitor may pick up much information on all these 
points, while being conducted round the yard ; but he 
must make good use of bis eyes and thoughts the while. 

The dockyard contains rather coinhiistiblc materials, 
and has not always escaped miscliief. A fire occured 
in 1840 which did much damage; besides burning, or 
injuring timbers, sheds, roofs, docks, and wr,rkshops, it 
destroyed twosliips, the ‘'lalavera’ and the ‘ Iniogenc,’ 
and greatly injured a third, tlie ‘ Mindeii.* The 
whole loss was estimated at £80,000. 

Ill looking at the large docks and slips in this yard, 
we cannot fail to encounter the immense New Dock 
now being formed, and which has been in formation 
several years. Explosions from time to time tell us 
that blasting is going on ; and a glance at the vast 
cavity already made suffices to show that rock of great 
hardness is being excavated to a considerable depth. 
Unfortunately, “doctors disagree ” in this as in many 
other government w'orks. Some of the dockyard 
officials think one way, some of the Admiralty officials 
think another 'way, about the merits and demerits of 
this new dock ; a large sum has been already spent ; 
and the plans have been more than once changed to 
suit changing views at head quarters. It is not in fact 
a new dock, but a new basin, which, if coi'structcd 
according to the original plan, would sweep away two 
of th(5 old docks altogether. The estimate amounted 
to the enormous sum of £345,000. The works were 
commenced in 1 840, and by 1848 upwards of £100,000 
had been expended upon them. John Bull pays 
heavily , but he would pay more heartily if plans were 
better considered before works were commenced. 

The longest buildings in the dockyard — as they are 


indeed the longest in any manufacturing establishments 
— are the rope houses. There are two of these build- 
ings, each 1,200 feet in length, one of them being 
built of stone, fire-proof. The largest of the works here 
conducted is the making of cables, of wbicli the first- 
class are 100 fathoms in length by 25 inches in 
circumference. But the days of these monster hempen 
cables are nearly past ; cliain cables, of wrought iron, 
are used more and more extensively every year; and 
the rope house is occui)ied by the makers of smaller 
kinds of ropes. When an inventor}" of the stores 
in the Government yards was prepared in 1818, the 
number of chain cables was entered at G15, of which 
165 (measuring 100 fathoms each) were for first, 
second, or third-class ships ; a store this, which seems 
to show a tolerable provision in case of sudden 
exigencies. So important lias the stock of chain- 
cables now become, that the Government has built in 
the Devonport dockyard, between 1844 and 1848, a 
chain-cable storehouse, which has cost nearly £-10,000. 
If the reader is inclined to hear more of these yard 
stores, we may state that at the same time the stock 
of masts — those liiige, tall, strait, ponderous timbers 
— was 533 ; and the stock of boats — known by the 
technical names of boats, barges, launches, pinnaces, 
yawls, cutters, jollyboats, tlingies, and gigs -'^was 454, 
Ilowxvcr, notwithstanding the substitution of iron 
for hemp in cables, so much hempen rope is used in 
various parts of a ship, that the annual consumption 
of hemp at Devonport dockyard is about 2,000 tons. 
When we are t(;ld by onr commercial statists, tluit 
liemp rose from £25 per ton in 1792 to £1 18 per toij 
m 1808, we may uiulerstaml lunv it would gladden 
the Government to he independent of continental 
sup])ly in the event of war; our iron for chains we 
can find at home ; hut our hemp for rope is procured 
almost wholly from Russia. 

The Rigging House is an extensive building. It is 
nearly 500 feet in length, and three stories high ; it 
forms one side of a quadrangle, the area of which is 
entirely composed of stone and iron, and is called 
the combustible storehouse. But this, and several 
other huildings, including the mould-lolt, where the 
plans for now ships arc drawn out, arc only shown to 
strangers under special circumstances. 

The Sinitlicry, the anchor smithcry, is one of the 
lions of the yard ; it is worth a visit even if the soot 
and smoke were thrice as dense as they are. Reader, 
to see Nasmyth’s steam hammer at work, be con- 
tent to earn the sight at the expense of a little per- 
sonal iuoonvenioiice. Strange, indeed, is the picture. 
Flickering large fires on every side of you, in a vast 
and dimly-lighted buildii.g ; steam-worked bellows 
urging the fires to their utmost degree of fierceness ; 
columns of smoke floating and rolling about ; masses 
of red-hot or white-hot metal being conveyed from one 
part of the building to another ; shapeless fragments 
of iron being wrought into flat slabs, and flat slabs 
into anchors and other ironwork for shipping ; thump- 
ing blows administered to the heated metal ; sw^arthy 
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and brawny men inovin*' about in tlic dusky space, 
their bodies thrown into rcdief by furnace fires bcliind 
them; — all form a scene which is not soon forgotten. 
The anchor forging is the chief feature. TJiis manu- 
facture lias gone through three stages of history. 
First was tlie coininon forging process, in which several 
bars or rods of iron, brought to a white heat, were 
welded by the painful labours of a number of men, 
who stood round the heated mass in a circle, and ap- 
plied blows with hammers which few hut anchorsmiths 
could wield. Yet, though these hammers weighed 
nearly twenty pounds each, and though six or eight 
of them were wielded in rapid succession, it was slow 
w'ork ; it w'as almost a ])ity to see human strength so 
ajiplicd. Then came the second stage, the use> of the 
Hercules, This Hercules was a poiiderotis mass of 
iron weighing six to eight cwt. ; a strong rope was 
fixed to it, from which depended six or eight other 
ropc's. As many men as there were ropes hauled ui) 
the mass of iron to the Jieight of about eight fe<‘t, by 
means of pulling ; and the ropes Ix'ing then let go, 
the mass fell with great force on the heated shank of 
the anchor. Again it was lifted up, and again let 
fall ; and tlu* l)h)ws thus given WTre certainly much 
more elVeelivc than those of hammers. NV*xt came 
the NasiHfflh, wliich outdoes llereules in all that that 
redoubtable instrument, eonld do. 'I'he steam hammer 
is an enormous mass of iron, whieh earries its own 
steam-engine ; or rather there a :miall steam-engine 
ey Under suspended by tackle immediately over tlu? j 
heated anchor, and the piston of this cylinder is 
nttaehod to the ram or mass of inm. 'fhe pist»m 
moves as rajiidly as pistons of Mtcam-engiiK's iisnaMv 
do, and the ram is brought down with its thinuh-ring 
blows witli a ra[)idity whieh e.Neeeds all mere muscular 
action. The inaeliinery, t«)o, is governetl liy such 
exquisite conliivances, that the ram can l:e made to 
descend slowly or quickly, the wh"lf di: tanee or ]>art 
of the distance, lightly or heavily. The superintendent 
of one of these; nnudiines seems to have a mysteriously 
iiiexliauslihlo snj)ply of hazel nuts, whieh he ])laees 
under the hammer as a means o!' showing to visitors how*^ 
completely he has the monster under his command ; 
with one blow a thick mass of iron is crushed almost 
to a sheet ; with the next, alter a little adjiistmeiit, it. 
falls so gently as siinj)ly to crack tin; shell of a nut 
without ernshing the kermd. It is as curious an 
exeinplilication i)r man’s ])ower over luaite matter as 
may eas -y he e’.et with. Jn the searching iiupiiries of 
the lloiis' .'i Commons’ Coinmiltec on the Navy Ksti- 
inates i”. 181s, and. the volunjinons Report consequent 
thereon (which has I’urnished us with many fragments 
of iiiformalion v' I otherwise; easily obtainable), it is 
stated that the value of an aiielior, just before the 
introduction of the steam luiimner, was .4*3 per cwt. 
for the largest ancliors, and somewhat h*ss for the 
smaller; this was made up of wages, 3 ()a’. ; iron, 
Ids*, dc/. ; coals, 6^. ; and the rest wear and tear of 
buildings end machinery. The largest anchors weigh 
about 95 owts., or upwards of 10,0001bs. What the 


saving is by the use of the steam hammer wc liave not 
heard, but there must certainly be a saving. Some of 
the dockyard officials, men of the “ olden time,*’ still 
entertain a little suspicion of this enormous interloper ; 
but at this we need not wonder : it is well known 
that old seamen were the first to shake their beads 
at steam-boats, and the last to give them a friendly 
greeting. Tlic (iovernment stock of anchors in 1818 
amounted to iipw\Trds of 2,400, of whieh 500 exceeded 
70 cwts. each. Perhaps the peace advocates would 
say, “May we never want them ! ” hut this would he 
downright heresy at the dockyards. 

In the engineers* department, wliicli is not shown 
to strangers with the same readiness as many otlier | 
parts of the Devon port yard, a multiplicity of articles ' 
ill metal are made. Iron is turned in lathes ; iron 
surfaces are rendered smooth and level hy ])lancs ; 
some are cut, some punched, some drilled ; holts and 
screws are cut, and other mechanical operations are 
carried on, whereby pieces of iron rc;ceive the various 
shapes requisite for the fittings of a ship. Then tliere 
is the snw'ing machinery, hy which logs and planks 
are cut into shape w ith a jirccision and quickness truly 
remarkable. In all these processes — the anehnr- 
inakiiig, the engineering, the mill-wright w'ork, and 
the sawing — steam power is employed ; and the 
shops an; so arranged as to provide for each steam- i 
engine quite as much work as it can perform. 

I’he Mast-house and Jlasins exliibit to \iq\v a vast 
store of those long, straight, well-formed timbers- - 
masts and yards. Some of them are kept in w'ater, as 
the best means of jireservatiou ; others are stored in 
enormous covered sheds. The processes of building 
11 ]) a bulky mast with a nuinher of separate pieces of 
timber laid side by side, and of eneireliiig the mass 
with a red liot iron ring to bind the whole, are interest- 
ing, and sometimes come before the notice of a visit«n- 
as he rambles through the yard. 

There are many parts of the yard which we cannot 
describe, because the ruling powers have placed limits i 
upon that which the uninitiated are permitted to see ; 
and even of that which is tlirown open to the inspection , 
of all,^ the variety and extent are such as almost to ! 
bewilder one. The store-houses for the boats, the I 
sails, and the ropes ; the wharf for the anchors ; the j 
houses for the officers and snj)erinteiulents ; the re- 
servoirs of wat(;r — all have tlieir ])oints of interest. | 

In taking our round of the yard, w'c come to a spot i 
which speaks much more of pleasure than of business. 1 
A neatly kept gravel path, winding hetw'een neatly | 
kept beds, leads up to a sort of mound, on which is 
.situated a pavilion. The mound is called King’s Hill. 
King (Heorge TIT. visited it on one occasion; and he 
was so j)lcased with the prospect obtained over the 
yard from thcncc, that he re(iiic.stcd it might he kept 
free from excavation and hnilding. The wish has 
been attended to ; and a small building has been con- 
structed, in which a few trophies are kept : many ! 
others were destroyed hy the fire in 1840. ! 
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Til* Great Steam Docks; The (jun Wharf. 

The reader we will suppose now to have quitted the 
Dockyard, and to have proceeded northwfird to a place 
called Keyham Point ; where we have otljer dockyard 
doings to speak about. 

In 1843 the Admiralty directed serious attention to 
' the choice of a place in or near Devon port for the con- 
struction of a steam-factory — that is, a factory for the 
repair and fittings of war steamers. The North Corner, 
Mutton Cove, the Mast Pond, the Victualling Yard, 
the Ballast Pond, Drake’s Island, Catwater, Mill Bay, 
Pat’s Point — all were suggested as sites, and all ex- 
amined. Several of the oflicers engaged in the ex- 
amination agreed that Keyham Point, then called Moon 
Cove, was better fitted for the pur])osc than any of tlu* 
above-named sites; and in 1844 the Admiralty de- 
termined on commencing the works. 'Die spot is a 
sort of peninsula, having water on three sides, and a 
turnpike-road on the fourth ; and there are circum- 
stances of soil, subsoil, and level, which were deemed 
advantageous. The idea was, to have a steam-basin 
and factory half as large again as those at Woolwich ; 
and this obviously rendered tlio selection of site a 
matter of much importance. A sum of about 1*8,000 
was given by government for the land ; and estimates 
were sent in, amounting to the enormous sum of more 
than a million and a quarter sterling, for the construc- 
tion of basins, docks, wharfs, and factories, on an 
architectural plan prepared by Mr. Barry — that is, a 
plan for the buildings as such. 

When these works were subjected to examination in 
1 848, there was much conllieting evidence as to the 
necessity for them at all, and as to the propriety of the 
plan on which they were being eai'ried on. But lot) 
much money had been sjKmt to render it' desirable to 
change the plan. 1132,000 liad been expemUd on a 
colferdam ; and 1202, 000 on the south basin ; and 
further estimates of money recpiircd wane about 

1300.000 to finish the south basin and its docks, 

1220.000 for the north basin, .l’2a0,000 fur the fac- 
tories, and 150,000 for machinery to ])ut into the 
lactories. Enormous sums these, and sindi as ought 
to realise substantial national heiudits to render them 
praiseworthy. The south basin will have 1,570 b ( t 
of quay or wharfage, and the north basin 2,210 feci, 
making together about three quarters of a mile length 
of quay. 

Whatever they may one day be, the vastness of 
these works strikes with astonishment any one who 
goes over them at present. The area is immense ; and 
every part of this urea is filled wiili excavated cr.vities, 
sea w’alls, wharf- w'alls, and other necessary concomi- 
tants to a series of basins and docks. We heli(‘ve it 
is determined to finish the southern portion of the 
Works first, but in such a way as to permit of the 
whole being finished according to the original plan, 
when de« med nScessary. The hammer and the chisel, 
l-kc steam-engine and the windlass, will he heard for 
many years yet, before these works are terminated ; 


when completed, it is intended that tvervlhing relat- 
ing to the docking and repairing of tlic government 
steamers shall be carried on here. This steam-yard at 
Keyham Point will bo much larger than those now 
existing at Portsmouth and Woolwich. Up to the 
spring of the present year (1850) the amount spent on 
the Keyliam works had reached tlie sum of 1033,000 ; 
and the sum asked by the Admiralty in the navy 
estimates of the current year, is 1120,000. The 
works now in hand are the south l)asin and its docks, 
a portion of the north basin, and dock-buildings; but 
no factorii‘s. 

One mark of haste in the planning of lliis yard was, 
that the site on which a powder-magazine now stands 
was taken possession of without i)ivviuusly deciding 
whither the magazine was to he leniovid. The (puiiiy- 
mcn and the stone-masons set to work, and hroiiglit 
up their works almost to the walls of the magazii.e, 
before anything was di-finitely arranged. The maga- 
zine stands where the iiorlli basin is to he excavati d. 
TIui truth is, that although the Admiralty and the 
Ordnance are Cijually the servants of her Majesty tin? 
Queen, they have all the executive formalities of 
unconnected establishments. The Admiralty rules tlju 
dockyard ; the Ordnance rules tln^ magaziiU‘S. 4 lie 
Admiralty wanted the site of the magazine at Keyham; 
hut the Ordnance must alom; (‘xina'ise control over a 
new one. I'he Admiraliy urges the Ordnanei* to speed 
in the removal of the nuigazino ; b\it the Ordnance 
replies “Wait a lillle ; we have to find a new site,” 
And a difiicult task it has hemi to find a new* site. 
Keyham magazine is tolerably distant from houses; 
but when the Ordnance sought about in other quarters 
for a new' site, visions of catastrophes rose n[» in ihii 
minds of the inhahitants. Blount Batten was named ; 
hilt Plymoiitli became horrified at the thouglit of being 
blown up, iMill Bay was then selected ; but Stone- 
liouse rose in arms ami rebelled. At last, after miieh 
search, the Ordnance seiectial a spot named Bull Point, 
a [iromontory jutting out into the east side* id’ the 
Hamoaze, some distanee above Devimpoit, Here it 
has hien dclermineil to spend llOO.OOO in building a 
magazine to replace the one at Keyham, besides nearly 
130, ()()() in pnrehaving the land on which the buildings 
are to be erected, and lines of defence or batteries 
coii'trncted. Ke\lia!ii sti-am-yard is beyond the limits 
of tlio exi>ting defensive Mines’ of Devonport ; hut 
it is intemhil toixtend tliosc lines so as to emhraci* 
it ; Bull Point, however, is far beyond the limits of 
the lines, ami must have new' fortifications of its own. 
Vast as the anticipated expense is for such a purpose, 
the Onlnance do not like the site so well as one 
nearer the Sound, or in the Sound. Colonel Oldfiehl, 
in his reprirt to tlie Ordiiamre on this snhjeel, said, in 
allusion to tlie choice of Mount Batten, — “ riu- site 
is certainly a very eonveiiieiit one, for its j)<»sitiou 
between the i?onnd and Hamoaze, its facility of access, 
and tlie readiness with which the establishment might 
be cut olf from external communication on the land siile; 
hut its proximity to the town of Plymouth, will, 1 
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fear, be an impassable obstacle.” So tliat, between 
the Admiralty, the Ordnance, and the inhabitants, the 
House of Commons will have a pretty round sum 
to provide for a new magazine. The demand for the 
present year’s service is £20,000. 

Powder magazines are not show places in the 
Government establishments; but a few words will 
explain the kind of connection between the Keyham 
magazine and the ships in the harbour. One of the 
duties attached to the officers at Keyham is the re- 
moval of gunpowder from men-of-war on arrival in 
the harbour. The admiral sends an order to the store- 
keeper to remove the jiowder from a ship about to 
enter the harbour, wimther for refitting or to be paid 
off. The storekeeper despatches a powder- vessel to 
the Sound, which receives the powder in barrels from 
the ship. The powder is landed, deposited in the 
magazines, and inspected — each barred and case of 
gunpowder, and each cartridge, separately. Such 
cartridges as are found serviceable arc immediately 
re-packed and stored in the magazines ; those which 
are defective are separated from the others, and broken 
lip, the powder from them being sent to Kinterbiiry to 
he dried and proved. The number of filled flannel 
cartridges issued to a first rate ship of war is nearly 
lOjOOO, and requires about 800 metal-lined casks to 
contain them. V'lieii a ship is to be pro\idcd with 
her store of powder, a reversed process is adopted. 
The establishment at Kinterbiiry, here mentioned, is 
a gunpowder mill, situated two or three miles north- 
ward of Devonport, where ])o\vder and cartridges are 
examined and dried. The presimt magazine at Key- 
ham is capable of containing 18,000 barrels of powder; 
the new cstablislinicnt at Hull Point is planned for 
the enormous quantity of d0,()00 barrels. At present 
there arc floating magazines in tin', llainoaze, besides 
the stores at Keyham ; those magazines arc worn-out 
nicn-of-war, containing thousands of barrels of powder, 
and millions of cartridges. The new works at Hull 
Point will render floating magazines unnecessary. 

Between the dockyard and the steam yard is a 
third establishment independent of both the others, 
but yet closely related to them — the Gun-wharf, This 
occupies five acres of ground, which are apjiropriatcd 
to the reception of the guns belonging to mcii-of-war 
not in commission. In the open spaces between the 
store-houses are long ranges of cannon, all carefully 
marked, and huge pyramids of cannon-balls. In 
other i.i ices are gun-carriages, and all the requisite 
tackle for Uie management of these engines of destruc- 
tion. Tn tlio upper stories of the building are the 
smartly iirninged stores of smaller arms — muskets, 
bayonets, cutlasses, pistols, — employed by seamen. 
All that ingenuity can effect to make such things 
look beautiful, is effected ; t\icy are arranged in circles, 
stars, diamonds, crowns, columns, wreaths ; and they 
are polished up most industriously — death in its holi- 
day dress. What the amount of ordnance stores 
kept in store by the Government may he, we do not 
know, but the value of these carefully prepared 


implements is very great. It is said tliat the ordnance 
stores for an eighty-gun man-of-war, arc valued as fol- 
lows guns £3,200, carriages £990, small arms £890, 
gunpowder £1,500, shot and shell £1,200, j^wder. 
cases £1000, sundries £2900, making a total of nearly 
£1*2,000. The wear and tear of all these stores (exclu- 
sive of course of the powder, shot, and shells, actually 
consumed) is estimated at about three or four per cent, 
per annum. 

Mount Wise ; The Royae William Victualling 
Yard. 

Another and another Government establishment calls 
for our notice in this busy naval emporium. We trace 
our steps back from Keyham and the gun-wharf, past 
the Dockyard, to Mount Wise — a spot which yields 
only to Mount Kdgcumhc among the many beautiful 
elevations in this neighbourhood. It is a hilly portion 
of the nortliern margin of the Sound, tolerably flat on 
the top, hut commanding a view on all sides ; and few 
spots can be better chosen to show the various scenes 
around the Sound and harbour. N»)rtliward tlie streets 
of Devonport bar out any very pleasant prospect, so 
we (piickly turn the eye in another direction, North- 
west lies tin* Dockyard ; and beyond it the broad and 
beautiful llainoaze, studded with the huge ships 
lying “ in ordinary.” 'I’o the south-west rises the 
graceful Mount Edgciimbe, with its fine old mansion, 
its luxuriant trei's, and its many winding walks and ; 
paths. 'I’o tlu* south-east lies the long crooked ])r()- 
niontory of Cremill Point, quite as often called Devil’s 
Point, witli its extensive and imposing looking Vietnal- 
liiig-Oflice ; while over and beyond this we see the 
fortified post of Drake’s Island, and still beyond this 
the long sl(?ndcr line of the Breakwater. Eastward 
the eye takes into the range of its view the elevations 
of the Hoe, the Citadel, Catdown, and Mount Batten. 

For a military parade on land, or a regatta on the ; 
Sound, Mount Wise is a right famous show-place ; anil ' 

when the sun is glittering on tlie broad expanse of the j 

water beneath, and the white sails of the ships II utter- 
ing, Hie Devonport folks have reason to be proud of | 
their Mount Wise, Devonport used to be the bead ; 

qiiarti rs only of the naval government of the port, | 

the military government being located in the citadel at ; 
Flymoiitb ; but in 1725 the latter was transferred to 
Devonport ; and Blount Wise has ever since contained 
the oilieial residences of the lieutenant-governor of the 
garrison (the Govornment-house), and of the port- 
admiral. The Oovernmeiit-hoiisc and the adinirars 
house, are the two eliief buildings on this mount, but 
there is also a laboratory belonging to the Ordnance : 
and a semaphore, by which signals are transmitted 
between tluj admiral’s office and the guard-ship in the j 
llamoaze: the signals to be afterw'ards transmitted, 
as occasion may require, from the guard-ship to any 
other Government ship in the llamoUze. There are 
two governing admirals at Devonport — the admiral 
of the port, and the admiral superintendent of the j 
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Dockyard. The former has control over the whole 
of the ships in the harbour, and is the medium of 
communication between the Admiralty and ihoso ships. 
The superintendent cf the Dockyard has control 
only within the Yard ; he may be an admiral, and is 
so at present : but he is sometimes a captain-suj^cr- | 
intendent. ! 

We now come to the vast Victualling Yard on Cremill 
Point, (represented in Cut p. 383.) We approach 
it by a road leading along the neck or isthmus, and a 
large and handsome gate gives admission to the interior. 
Over the gateway is a colossal statue of William IV., 
in Portland stone, upwards of thirteen feet higli; it is 
superior to many of our statues of greater notoriety. 
Tlie interior we find to consist of large quadrangular 
ranges of substantial Imildings, separated by open 
courts. A glance at these courts shows that the whole 
has been liewn out of the solid rock ; and this forms 
one of the most marked features of tlie [)lace. Cremill 
Point was a hold rocky promontory ; and in order to 
obtain a level spot large enough for the buildings, a 
vast excavation was necessary. The pavement of the 
open courts consists of the rocky bed itself, hewn 
down to that hfvel ; the buildings also arc constructed 
of stone ; so that if any Government establishment in 
the neighbourhood has an air of durability about it, it is 
this. There was a Victualling OHlce at l^lymoulh for 
many years ; but as it was found to, he ineffieient for 
its purpose, this new one was built. It has been an 
immense w'ork. The cost has been little short of a 
million and a half sterling. Fifteen acres of surface 
have been brought into recpiisition, some recovered 
from the sea by sea walls and embankments, and the 
rest hewn from the solid rock. It is said that 300,000 
tons of rock were removed. 

Large as this expenditure appears, it is probable 
that the money was well laid out ; for if the stores for the 
hardy seamen are better prepared and better secured 
thereby, a yearly saving must accrue. Be this as it 
may, the Victualling Yard is a highly interesting 
establishment. One quadrangular mass of buildings is 
devoted to the corn and baking department, another 
to the cooperage department, a third to miscellaneous 
stores of various descriptions. The actual machinery 
enrployed in the building consists of a corn-mill 
(capable of grinding 1000 bushels of coni in ten 
hours), with twenty-four pairs of millstones, worked 
by two steam engines ; a bakery, w^orked by maeliinery, 
with twelve ovens ; an oatmeal mill ; and two wheat- 
drying mills. All the rest may be rather described as 
storehouse fittings than as machinery. The number «if 
persons employed in the establishment is abnut 1 10 ; 
of whom about 20 are officers and clerks, alnuit 30 
hoyrnen, to manage the shipment and landing of the 
stores, and the rest artificers and servants of various 
kinds. About JK 1 0,000 per annum are expended in 
salaries and wages to those engaged at this establish- 
ment. * 

The most attractive part of the building to a 
stranger is the biscuit-baking establishment. The 
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white jackets and white caps of the bakers arc “ clean 
as a new pin ; ’* and the rooms and machinery are 
ele.aner and neater than any one could imagine who 
had never seen them. Beautiful indeed is this ma- 
cliinery. The corn is drawn up to an upper range of 
buildings, where millstones, worked by steam, speedily 
grind it iiito flour, I’liis flour descends, through 
a slioot, into a kind of covered box, where a small 
stream of water is allow'ed to flow into it. Away it 
whirls, tossed iind cut and mixed by maeliinery in- 
side the box, until in a few minutes it becomes well 
compounded dough. Then a pair of ponderous rollers 
knead it most thoroughly ; a machine stamps the thin 
layer of dough into the form of a hatch of liexagonal 
biscuits ; these biscuits arc tlirown into an oven ; 
and very soon afterwards they are taken out — baked, 
after which I hey arc thrown into ])ags and taken away 
to be stored. So rapid aic .all these operations, that 
the routine from the descent of tlic flour to tlie baking 
of the biscuit can lie witnessed during the lime 
allowed for each stranger to be present. IVell has 
Mr. Grant earned the premium wliich he lias received 
from (fovernuK'iit for tlie invention i)f this machinery. 

Tlie commissariat depart immt of the navy, like that 
of the army, is an important ali’air. To attend to all 
the personal ivauts of many thousands of men, to see 
that their food is sufficient in quantity and good in 
quality, to arrange all so that there shall be no waste 
and no confusion, require a well-organized plan. 'J’he 
following are mighty numbers ; they represent the 
quantities of provisions requisite for one year’s con- 
sumption, for a force of 35,000 seamen : 


Biscuit . . 

. 13,000,000 Iha. 

Spirits . 

400,000 gallons. 

Fresh Meat . 

. 7.000,000 lbs. 

Salt Meal 

. 1,000,000 Ihs. 

Vegetahli*.^ . 

. :f,.')00,ooo lbs. 

Sugar . 

. 1,200,000 lh.s. 

J’’lour . 

. 1,600,000 lbs. 

Raisins 

27 (M)O 01 hs. 

Suet 

i:fo,ooo lbs. 

Peas . 

1 80, OtlO gallons. 

Cocoa . 

800,000 lbs. 

Tea . 

200, ()()() lbs. 


besides many smaller iteiiis. 'Fhe salt meat is pur- 
chased in the salud state : tlie meat purchased in a fresh 
state is mostly salted by the Government. Biscuit, being 
almost the only bread used at sea, is of course the chief 
item ; and it was a most important circumstance to 
devise machinery to make biscuit well, quickly, cheaply, 
and under the immodiate control of the Government. 
With respect to meat, changes have occurred in the 
arrangements of the Devonport Victualling Yard. Salted 
meat is sujiplied by contract to a much larger extent 
than when the building was first constructed ; and the 
slaughter-houses are proportionahly less used. Jn the 
store-houses arc rows of casks, chests, boxes, bags, and 
other packages, filled with the whole of the above- 
named items, and with vinegar, lemon-juice, drugs, 
and a multitude of other things — all labelled or marked 
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with scrupulous exactness. There is one important 
part of a ship’s provisions concerning w'hich new 
arrangements are about to he introduced. We will 
dwell a little upon it. 

Measures are now in contemplation which may lead 
to a change in the allowance of sjiirits to the navy. 
In Marcli of the present year the Admiralty appointed 
a committee of eleven llag-otnecrs to inquire into 
“ the exjiedicncy of reducing tlio daily ration of spirits, 
and lh(? equivalent to be paid to the seamen for siudi 
rcdiietion.” One of the first paragraphs in the lleport 
of this committee, is a striking one : “ The concurrent 
testimony of all whom we have examined on the 
subject of drunkenness in the navy, proves the* 
ncei‘ssity of some remedial measures : and we consider 
the step now contemplated, witli a view to its preven- 
tion, not only expedient, hut imperatively called for, as 
well for the safi'ty as the credit of Her Majesty’s 
fleet.” The committee examined about fifty witnesses, 
some of whom were seamen. The committee say — 
“The seamen, uilhont one exception, admit in their 
evidence tliat drunkenness is the ])revailing crime on 
hoard Her Majesty’s shij)s ; and they acknowledge 
with equal frankness, that drunkeniu ss is the cause of 
almost evc'iy ])nni.sliment.” Down to the year 1S2I, 
the allowance was two gills of spirits^ per man per 
diem. In that year the Admiralty, with the sanction 
of many experieneod ollleers, reduced the cpiantity to 
one gill per day; the evening service of gicig hedng 
discontinued. In 182(3, the old Avine-ineasure was 
abolished, and the new imperial-mt'asure established ; 
(his gave to the gill ono-fiftli more in quantity than 
before; and as it was (h’emed too much to serve out 
this larger gill at once, the custom of an c'vcning 
allow'ance Avas renewed, with disastrous results, as the 
committee show, “Tea, iutrodiic«*d into the navy in 
1821, as a part of the substitute for the diminished 
allowance of rum, is served at the same time as the 
evening grog; and men who prefer the tea, sell their 
allowance of grog to others of Jess temperate habits. 
This is one source of drunkenness.” After due 
consideration the eommiltee arrived at the following 
recommendations, Avliich were forwarded to the Admi- 
ralty ; — That the daily vatior.s of spirits he reduced to 
one half of tliat which they liave been since 182(3: the 
evening ration being withheld ; that the spirits shall not 
he issued raw, but mixed with three* times their rpiantity 
of water; that an allowance, omitted to he drawn on 
one day, . aall not he draAvn on any subsequent day ; 
that adinir: ’.';, captains, and ward-room officers, from 
their po ition and general feelings, would ])rohably 
not rc(|iiire money-compensation for this lessening 
of the quantity r'" spirits allotted to them; that no 
allov.'anee of spirits he made to midshipmen, masters’ 
assisiauls, clerks* assistimls, rulets, and hoys; that 
mate.'i, assistant-surgeons, seinAnd masters, midshipmen, 
mnsters’ as.sistants, clcrl:s, clerks* assistants, naval 
cafhqs. and boys, he awardiui compensation for the 
wfl'ndr.v.val or tlie diminution (as the case may he) of the 
jLiioAvanee., to the extent of the present savings* price ; 


that seamen and marines, by whom the change will be 
more felt than by any of the other classes, should 
receive an amount of compensation more than equal to 
the money-value of the spirit saved ; and that any 
petty-officer or seaman may relinquish his remaining 
half of spirit, at pleasure, and receive its Value in 
money', in addition to the larger compensation for tlje 
other half. The compensation to the seamen and 
marines avouIcI he 2 n. (id. to 3^. Gd. per month. The 
committee estimate that these compensations, for the 
Avhole Hritish navy', Avoiild amount to fS.'i.OOO per 
annum ; that tlie value of the spirit saved would be 

10,000 per annum; and that therefore the increased 
annual charge to the jiiihlic would he £45,000 — 
a cheap bargain, if it results in the higher moral and 
physical condition of the seamen generally. 

The Hoe; The Citadel; Tiik IIamoaze. 

The Hoe and the Citadel, (represented in the Cut 
p. 380) b(‘long to the Plymouth section of this important 
triple town. The Hoe, as avc have before ohserA'ed, 
is a lull Avhich boldly overlooks Mill Bay and the 
Sound. Its surface is partly clothed in grass, partly 
strewed aaIiIi loose stones, and partly laid out in 
gravel Avalks ; hut there are as yet very few houses on 
it. The Hoc is larger and higher than Mount Wise, 
and it reveals many points in the vieAV out sea- ward 
Avhich are not viMble from the latter. The inhabit- 
ants of Plymouth are at the pres(‘nt time fighting 
a corporate battle against a Avcaltliy proprietor, Avho 
has plaiiiH'd sonu? terraces of fine houses on the Hoe; 
he naturally wish(‘s to make the most of his land; 
(//r// naturally wish to retain their beautiful Hoc in its 
present 0[)(‘U state ; and a correspondence has arisen 
out of these dillerenees of view. A small number of 
houses miglit possibly be so built as to be an orna- 
ment rather than a detriment to the Hoe ; hut it is to 
he feared that if stone, brick, and limber be once ad- 
mitted, these interlo])ers will know no reasonahle 
limits. The eastern i*nrl of the Hoe is occupied by the 
Citadel. This is a regular fortification, Avith bastions and 
ravelins, curtains and liorn-works, ditches and counter- 
scarps, covered- ways and palisades, parapets and ram- 
parts, and all the other defensive arrangements common 
to such a place. It completely commands sea and land 
on all j)oints of the compass, and is bristled Avith 
about a hundred and tAventy cannon. 

There are not many places in England which con- 
tain such a number of GoA’crnment establishments as 
this. We have described a tolerable range of them 
already ; but there arc still several that call for a pass- 
ing glance. We Avill go to the north of the three 
towns, iH'ar Higher Stoke, and look at the Block- 
house. This is a small but strong structure, situated 
in an enclosure on a piece of rising ground. It has 
ramparts, ditches, and a bridge, and is sufficiently ele- 
A'ated to command the Avliolc of Devonport and 
therefore to be very trouhlesoinc, unless in friendly 
hands. Devonport itself is completely girt on the 
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land side witli fortifications, called tlic ‘ Lines.’ 
These lines consist of wall, rampart, and fosse, with 
guard-houses at particular points, and three gates to 
give entrance to the town. 

Situated not far distant from each other, in and 
near Stonchouse, arc three large Government ('stahlish* 
inents — the Royal Naval Hospital, the Royal Alilitary 
Hospital, and the Marine Barracks. Their names 
indicate how these buildings arc occupied* The Naval 
Hospital was built about ninety years ago ; it is a very 
large establislimcnt, covering with the open grounds 
which belong to it, no less than twenty-four acres. The 
chief buildings are arranged on the four sides of a 
very large quadrangle ; they have corridors running 
round them, and have every convenience for the recep- 
tion of twelve hundred patients at a time* In days of 
peace, when arms and legs do not often come into 
contact with cannon-balls, tins hospital is oidy in 
small part occupied. On the side of 8tonelu)uso 
(heek, opposite to the Naval Hospital, is the Royal 
Military Hospital. This consists, instead of a quad- 
rangle of buildings surrounding an open court, of 
four blocks or clusters of buildings, arranged in a line, 
'riie Royal Marino Barracks, situated on the istlinius 
which connects Cremill Point with Stonehonse, is like 
most f)th('r barracks ; ranges of buildings surrounding 
ll)e four sides of a gravelled parade-ground. 

Let us now tiini for a time from the land to the 
water — from the flxcal to the lloaling pro])erty of the 
nation in those parts. And first of the Harbour or 
Hamoaze. Tliis is in truth a fine expanse of water. 
A line of roek, only a short depth hidow the surfaecj of 
low water, runs across from CVemill Point to iMount 
Kdgeumbe, in such a way as to induee a belief that 
these \v('re onco conneeled, and that the Tamar has ent 
an outlet for itself in this part. Within tin? rooky 
liiu* eommenees the Hamoaze, and thenee np to 
Saltash, a distance of four or five miles, there is a 
wide sheet of water, in which a large numher of fine ships 
of w'ar are always lying “in ordinary,” 'Phis lying in 
nrdinary is a sort of figurative “ putting on the sludf,” 
till the vessel is wanted. The gtins and ammunition 
are taken out, the masts and sails and rigging are re- 
moved, the sailors are ])aid off, the ollieers taki^ their de- 
parture, and the huge floating mass is placed under the 
care of one particular officer and a handful of men who 
reside in it. This officer receives orders only from the 
admiral of the port, and is responsible to no one else. 
The old officers, who have pefliaps lived and fought in 
the vessel for mcmiy a year, have now nothing to do 
with it ; it lives only in their memory. Strange (1«) 
these floating masses appear ! They contain so few' 
stores, and are thus so much lightened, that they rise 
to a great height above the water. 1’heir long range's 
uf pcrt-holcs, their numerous cabin -window's at the 
stern, their stumpy mastless summits, their lifeless 
silenr c, ihei#’ stem immovability — all tend to give 
them a remarkable appearance. The guard-sliip is 
the sentinel over these sleeping giants. This guard- 
ship receives instructions from the port-admiral, by 


means of the semaphore on Mount Wise, before 
Jilluded to, and is empowered to control -.dl the ships 
in the harbour. There is no difficulty in obtaining 
admission to the giiard-shi]>, or to some of the other 
ships ill the harbour; and half an hour may be spent, 
not unprofitably, in seeing the ingenuity displayed in 
Jiaeking so many hundred human beings, with all 
that is re(piired for tlu ir comfort, in one of the^i' great 
floating reci'ptaeles. The numher of ships laid Uj) in 
onlinary in the Hamoaze has reinained pretty con- 
stant for some years past; in 1817 they w(Te as 
follows : ■ two of 120 guns each, one of lOt, one of 
02, four of 81, one of 80, four of 7S, one of 70, four 
of 7-, three of oO, fo\ir of 11, five of -12, t ao nf dO, 
one of 80, three of 20, one t»f 21, two of IvS, cn-* i)f 
11, one of 10, five [)aekets, and Hght small hrigs, 
schooners, and cuttc'rs -making a total of fifty-four 
vessels ; and we pn sumo the numher is about the 
same at present. But besides these fifty-four \(;ssels 
in ordinary, llu're are always others, inon^ or less in a 
fitted state : some just arrived and ah.out to be j»aid»)iV; 
some receiving th(‘ir eomplemeid of men and stores 
for services on some foreigii station ; some waiting 
only for Admiralty onh'rs that tlicy may take (heir 
departure. It is a ideasant trij) on a bright day t«) 
take a boat for a row up the llanmaze (owaials Saltash, 
passing hetwei'ii and anM)ng the iiohli- old hulks of 
the ships in ordinary. ('anlr.;.it')n’--. lines here come to 
thought : 

‘‘We cli.le 

Through lines i>f stately sliijx; snul as we p:iss 
'i’he tall* goes ipiiekl\ rnmul (.f glories ohl. 

Of fatties won in t!ie great .'va, — of c kiefs 
M ho-.e daring Mags liinin])lj:intl\ were honu' 
lb ll)is or lliaf famed v(so !. .\ni'>-e!: ss now 

Is eaeh forsaken '-truetnre ; sii\e wlien stjunds 
'fhe hsth*'‘S kci per's foot, mnight ihe invades 
'Die clvM’p .'■ili'MC'* •>r iho-J! decks. 

Where lately trod a tlu)n'>;and gallant men ! ” 

We helie\e there is a sort f)f rough estimate that 
a man-of-war costs at tin* raft' of about, i,’ 1,000 per 
gun ; that is, the complete ship costs as many thou- 
sands ns it carries guns. But whether this includes 
the entire stores and ])iaivisions for the enov we cannot 
say ; ]u rhaps after all the estimate is merely a W'ild 
round sum. T'hc following, however, is an exact 
estimate, founded on the Admiralty (experience ; that 
the daily expenses of a ofi-gnn frigate, carrying a 
fomph inent of 880 men, are (.’(> I 1 7.v. ^uL : viz., pay of 
ollieers and .C2(» 8.v. 2r/. ; provisions, .^10 l.v. 8r/, ; 
wear and tear cd’ vi'ssel, stores, clothing, .i*22 18.s'. 
I'roin a Parliamentary ]iaper jnst juiblished (May, 
IS.M)), it ;',ppcars that there are at tlie present time 
among the ships in ordinary at the several (rovemment 
depots, no fewer than seventy-two ships of war which 
have never been in commission ; that is, have never 
seen any active service. Their ages vary from two 
to thirty-eight years. It appears strange — at least to 
one of the uninitiated class — that n«nv ships should be 
built every year, while old ones remain in idleness 
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M01:NT V.DCU l’.MiJK, DUAKW S 1SLAN1», ANi) IM.NLKK i'UlNT. 



Drake’s Island, or as it is olteM called Nicholas 
Island, situated in the middle of the Sound, claims a 
word of notice. It is a small and moderately elevated 
island, occupied wholly as a fortified ])ost. Its guns 
command every point of the horizon ; so that a ship, 
hcforc approaching the Ilamuazc and the Dockyard on 
the west, or the Catwater and Plymouth on the east, 
must pass under the guns of this fortress. With 
Mount .Kdgeumbe on one side, Creinill Point on 
another, the Hoe on another, and Mount Batten on 
another, this small island j)resents a formidahle de- 
fensive work. 

The Bkeakwater ; Tiu: Eddystone. 

But the Breakwater, now’' stretching out before us 
to the south, demands to be noticed. A truly groat 
Avork is Viis; perhaps the greatest w ork of its kind 
in the'-wor-d. It seems strange to spend a million 
and a hriU* sterling in throwing huge stones into the 
sea ; yet tlierc can be no (|ucstion that the money has 
been W'ell laid m;t, because safety to liuiidrcds of 
vessels has been secured thereby. 

In order to understand the,, necessity for, and the 
nature of, this breakwater, we must look a little closely 
at Plymouth Sound. This Sound is bounded on the 
east by a portion of the Devonshire coast, on the 
west by the Cornish coast, on the nortli by the towns 
of Devonpoit and Plymouth, and on the south by the j 


open sea. It is three miles across at the widisl ]):iit, 
and about the same in depth. I’hc coast on Ix'th 
sides, except at Cawsand Bay, wliich is on the Corni.''li 
side, is rocky and abrupt. The llamoazc and the 
(latwatcr used to be exposed to the heavy sea wliiil\ 
rolled into the Sound wdth gales from the soutli, an<l 
great damage w^as done at various times ; hence it was 
conceived that if a great embankment were thrown 
across a portion of tlie entrance to tlio Sound, it would 
break the force of the sea, wdiile ample room might he 
left at the two ends for vessels to enter and quit tin* 
Sound. In 1812 the works for such a breakwater 
were commenced, and for nearly forty years they have 
been continued. The expenditure lias now reaclnd 
within a fraction of £1,500,000, and there is still 
a little more work to be done to it. 

The breakwater (re])rcsented in Cut p. 382) may ho 
thus descrihod. It is a straight Hue of stonework, 
W’ith tw'o wings or arms inclined a little inwards 
towards tlie Sound. The straiglit portion is about 1,000 
yards in length, and the two wings 350 yards each ; 
making up the total length to about a mile. Tlie width 
of the line of stonework at the bed of the sea varies 
from 300 to 400 feet; whereas it slopes so rapidly 
upwards that the breadth at high-water mark is only 
fifty feet. The top is a flat horizontal surface, elevated 
a small distance above the surface of the water. Ihe 
total depth varii^s from forty to eighty feet. The mode 
of forming it was singular, Mr. Ilcnnie formed the 
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j plan, and carried it out in spite of all opposition and 
I difficulties. This plan consisted in Imrliii" into the 

' sea masses of stone wcij^hin" from one ton to ten tons 

i each, sufficiently licavy to resist the force of waves, 
tides, and currents. A promontory of compact dosc- 
i grained marble, belonging to the Duke of Bedford, 
was purchased as a storehouse of materials for the 
sum of £10,000. This promontory is situated at the 
iiortli-cast corner of the Sound, at a j)lace called Orcs- 
fon, where the PJym joins the Catwatcr. Quarries 
i were opened at this si>ot, and for many years the 
business of (quarrying was carried on. AYhcn Baron 
Dupin was visiting the naval depots of England, he was 
struck among otlier things by the magnitude of the 
I operations at Orcston. Ho says, “ Tlic sight of these 
j operations (which lie had just described); those 
enormous masses of marble which the quarry men 
strike with heavy strokes of their hammers ; and those 
aerial roads of flying bridges wliidi serve for the 
removal of the superstratum of earth; those lines of 
eranes all at work at the same moment ; the triu‘ks 
i all ill motion ; the arrival and the loading and the 
i departure of the vessels ; all this forms one of the 
I most imposing sights tliat can strike a friemd of the 
great works of art. At fixed hours, the sound of a 
bell is heard, in order to announce the blasting of the 
quarry. The operations instantly cease on all sides, 
all becomes silence and solitude ; this universal silence 
renders still moie imposing the noise of the explosion, 
the splitting of the rocks, their ponderous fall, and the 
prolonged sound of the echoes.” The huge blocks of 
marble, extricated from the quarries, were conveyed 
in trucks along iron railways to quays, wliero they 
were received in vessels built expressly for this purpose. 
On arriving over the line of the breakwater, a sort of 
trapdoor was opened in the vessel, and the load of stone 
fell into the sea, where it lay upon and among the 
stones previously thrown. Thus days, weeks, months, 
years, passed away while these Herculean works were 
being carried on. All the lower stones were left to 
settle as they flight ; hut the upper layers consist of 
smooth masonry, bettor calculated to resist the action 
of waves. At the western end is a lighthouse, an 
elegant structure of granite, recently completed ; it 
is about fifty-five feet high, by fourteen in diameter at 
the base ; at the top is a large lantern, through which 
is exhibited a white light towards the north, and a red 
light towards the south. 

Bravely has the breakwater done its work. In 1817 
and in 1824 it was visited by storms which, had not 
tlie breakwater been there, would have brought awful 
destruction on the vessels within the harbour ; as it 
was, some of the surface stones were loosened and 
washed away, but the main structure remained wholly 
uninjured. The value of the breakwater is wholly 
shown by negative results : ships are not now driven 
on sin re wit^iin the Sound and llamoazc ; hut this 
negative result has a very positive effect on the 
national resources, one for whieli wc may thank the 
Admiralty and Sir John Kennie. 


A still greater w'ork than the breakwater looms out 
far in the distance to the south-west ; greater, not in 
the amount of capital which it has C(^st, or the time 
consumed in its execution, or the quantity of material 
absorbed in its construction, hut in the difficulties 
which the indomitable spirit of the engineer had 
overcome. We of course allude to the Eddystouo 
Lighthouse. When standing on the Hoe, and looking 
through a teleseopt; of inodtTate power, the J'lddystoiu; 
can he just descried at a great distance, rearing its 
head towards the sky at tlie extreme verge of the 
horizon. It is too far distant to form an immediate 
subject of our present paper, yet it Is too impo rtant to 
the interests of Plymouth and to seal'ariiiy; iiu u to he 
passed unnoticed. 

In the midst of tlie British ("mmmd, about tw(d\o 
miles from IMymoutli, is a rock which jusL emm-ges 
above the level of low-water, hut is eovi icd at Idgli- 
waler. On this Eddystone roek many a gallant ship, 
after perhaps a return from a distant and long-eon- 
tinurd voyag(‘, has been wrecked ; ami many a hardy 
seaman lost. To point out the hicality (d* this hidden 
danger nothing hut a lighthouse on the spot seemed 
available; but what a work — to comdriict a lighthouse 
on a rock in such a lonely and sea-hiMten situation. 
A ^Ir, \Vindanh‘y, a man of threat mechanical in- 
genuity, eonstruetc<l a wooden li'»ht house on this spot, 
jpst a century and a half ago ; and it is a proof of no 
small skill that, in that age of comparatively little 
oiigineering talent, a lighthouse should he begun and 
completed on suc*h a spot. But a storm s\vc‘pt away 
the whole on one fearful night, with all who w’(‘ro 
within it, including tlie hold constructor. Mr. Riid- 
yerd, who, like Winstaiiley, was an amateur engineer, 
was more fortunate than his predecessor: lie built a 
lighthouse which stood from 170(> till 17o.) ; and even 
tlu-u it was comiuered not by storms but by fin*. Mr. 
Smeaton, who speaks with grt'at admiration of Rud- 
yerd’s talent, was tln*n applied to to build a more 
piTinauent striielure ; and the present JOddystone 
lighthouse was the result. The difficulties were enor- 
mous. The distance from the land is so great, the 
area of rock vso small, and the washing of tlie sea so 
frequent, that the labours of the workmen were of a 
harassing kind. In order to secure the masonry, the 
granite ruck was partially worked to form a foundation, 
and every stone was duvelailed into tlmse beneath and 
around it in the most immoveable manner. The works 
were commenced in 17o(), and course after course of 
masonry w'as built up ; and the construction went on 
steadily, in spite of winds and waves, to its completion. 

The Juldystone liighlhouso is really a beautiful 
object, on aceouiit of its form. It is a circular tower 
of stone, sweeping up witli a gentle curve from the 
base, and gradually diminishing to the top, .somewhat 
similar to the swelling trunk of a tree — indeed it is 
said that a tree-trunk suggested the idea of this form 
to Smeaton. The upper extremity is finished witli a 
kind of cornice, and is terminated with a lantern, 
having a gallery around it with an iron balustrade. 
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The tower is furnisliecl with a door and windows, and 
a staircase and ladders for ascending to the lantern, 
through the apartments of those who keep watch. 
The base is about twenty-seven feet in diameter ; the 
diameter diminishes to twenty feet at the top of the 
solid masonry, and to fifteen feet just below the 
cornice. Tlie height of the solid masonry is thirteen 
feet, of the cornice sixty-two feet, and of the top 
of the lantern, eighty-six feet. 

A vi^it to the Eddystone is rather a rare exploit 
for holiday seekers. 'Fhe distance is great, the sea 
often rough, and the hire of a sailing vessel necessar}'. 
Once now and then in the height of siinnncr a steam 
boat trip is ])laniied, to make the circuit of the Eddy- 
stone. The vessel which takes out supplies for the 
keepers is almost the only one which goes close and 
is moored to the lightliouse. As to the duties which 
dcvf)lve upon the keepers and the lonely life they lead, 
most readers have heard of them. Their mission is to 
point out to tlie mariner a hidden danger; and this mis- 
sion is fulfilled by keeping all their lamps well lighted 
at night, and all their glasses scrupulously clean. 

Tiik Towns anu thkik Buildinos. 

The towns of Dovonport and Plymouth owe their 
importance so completely to the large number of 
(lovornment establishments whicdi they contain, and by 
which they are surrounded, that their interest is pretty 
well exhausted \\hei\ those establishments have passed 
under re\iew. Yet they have certain points of interest 
about tliem as towns ; and we must take a ramble 
tlirough them. We will begin at Devonport, and 
work on eastward towards Plymouth. 

Devonport may he considered as a sort of jutting 
])romontory ; for it is considerably higher than Ply- 
mouth, and has water marly two-thirds around it. On 
crossing- the bridge over Stonehoiise Ch'eek, wo ascend 
ii moderately steej) road to the Mines’ of Devonport, 
and having passed tliesc lines, avc enter the town. The 
main road leads north-westward to the centre of the 
town, wlu'ro W(? find onrsidves in streets whiidi have 
very little attraetion al)out them. Few of the Devon- 
j)()rt streets arc remarkable ; and only one of them, Fore 
Street, eontains any considerable number of good shops. 
Devonp«)rt is, in fact, not a wealthy place — far less so 
tlian Plymouth ; much (rovernment money is spent 
there, hut there is little commerce of other kind ; and 
the amou’it of ca])ital, available for any schemes of 
general imj^rnvei.'.eiit, is hut limited, flalf-pay officers, 
dockyard (aiiecrs, garrison ofli<*crs, dockyard artificers, 
sailors- re u imerous ; hut no large fortunes are to be 
looked for among ti^em. 

But if the rest.'irees of Devonport are limited, so 
mueii the more credit to the town for building such a 
fine Post-oflice as that we see on entering the town, 
'fhis building, lately erected in I’ore Street, is an elegant 
stnK'ture, far above the standard of analogous buildings 
ill i.>\/ns tin.-, size, and many degrees better than 
the Post-ofilce of Plymouth. The architect, Mr. 
Wight wick, lias to come extent imitated Sir John 


Soane’s fine architectural composition at the north- 
west corner of the Bank of England. Another recent | 
building, or rather an enlargement of an old one, is the ■ 
Mechanics* Institute, in Duke Street. The new front j 
is an architectural design by Mr. Alfred Norman, of 
Devonport. It consists of a ground floor crowned by a 
complete Doric entablature ; above which are two 
scries of windows ; and the elevation is terminated by I 
a projecting bracketted cornice and eaves-roof. The 
fagade has three windmvs in its width, the middle one 
of which on each floor consists of three openings. In 
the interior there is, upon the ground-floor, towards 
the street, a library GO feet long by 1 5 feet high ; the 
remainder of the floor is occupied by a class room 
.and dwelling rooms. The whole of the upper floor 
in the new part of the building is occupied by the 
lecture hall, measuring Cl feet by 4G, and 30 high, 
lighted on each side by six windows ; this hall has 
an enriched frieze, cornice, and cove; and the ceiling I 
is divided into coinpartmonfs by carved beams. ! 

At the west end of Ker Street, as represented in 
(hit p. 305, are three or four buildings which deserve a 
hi tter locality ; for though the street is quiet and well i 
inliabitcd, it is not snilicirntly a leading thoronghlare ' 
to show off th(i buildings to advantage. One of these 
buildings is the 'Fown Hall ; it presents a bold and 
chaste Doric elevation, and looks well when approached 
from tlie east. It eontains a county meeting-room, 

75 feet by 40, a watcdi-house, a temporary prison, and 
other ofTices, Another of this group of buildings is 
the Tdhrary and Neus Boom, whose higyptian front 
presents a marked though rather heavy ajipearaiiei*. 
Almost cdose to this is a ehapid in the Saracenic style; 
or something hetwreii the Saracenic and the Hindoo; 
and close to tin’s again is the (kdnmn, one of tluj few 
honorary testimonials which the two towns contain. It 
is a fluted column of the Doric order, 1 I feet in height, 
erected in 1821, to eommenmrate the eliange in the 
name of the town from Plymouth Dock to Devon])f)rl. 
From the toj) of this column there is a charming view 
of the harliour, Mount Edgeumlie, and^iie surround- 
ing i)hjt?cls. ' 

Four of tl\e names closely connected with the topo- 
graphy of Devonport — Damerel, Wise, Morice, and 
St. Auhyn— are those of four families who have held 
considerable properties in the ncigbboiirbood. Devon- 
port, although a large town, is not a ]jarisli of itsdf; 
it lies wholly in the parish of Stoke Damerel ; and at 
the time of the (’onquest, the whole of the present 
Devonport, Stoke, and Morice Town, were possessid 
by the Damerel family. By descent and marriage the 
manor came to the family of Wise, one of whom, Sir j 
Thomas Wise, built a mansion on the elevation now • 

known as Mount Wise. In IGGT, the manor passed | 

from the Wises to Sir William Morice, from whom 
Morice 'Fown, near Keyliam Steam Dock, was named. 
Lastly, the manor passed to the St. AuhtVn family, by 
whom is at present possessed nearly the whole of the 
land which has not been purchased by (jloveriiment. 

A very handsome range of buildings is cither finished j 
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or in conrso of c.nstrnctioti on tho, 1,i-li grounds to tin- : i.uprovemonl is in progress, na.nely, n railway-bridge 
east of Devenport, and an extensive range of barracks, j over the Plyni, in connection with tlic Devon and 
on the most approved plan, is now bnilding. These bar- ! Cornwall railway. Of this structure the two piers arc 
racks f,e to c»ver a large extent of ground; they will ! already built, and the bridge itself, with its acconi- 
be surrounded by lofty loop-holed walls, so that these ; i.anying railway, will probably be in operation m the 
united towns promise to become even more military ; year ol grace 1850. Ihere are also a number of good 
than they have hitherto been. Another important | private streets and other signs of improvement; within 
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the lines of Devonport, there are some fine terraces and 
ranges of houses, and a few elegant single dwellings, 
in the nortliern and eastern suburbs of the town, in 
Morice Town, and Stoke. 

The walk from Devonport to Stonchouse and 
Plymouth brings to notice one matter which the 
townsmen ought to get rid of as soon as may be — 
that is, the toll over Stonchouse Creek. On descending 
the road from Devonport to the Creek, a bridge 
presents the means of crossing, where a ferry used 
formerly to be. A bridge is certainly far superior to 
a ferry, but then there ought to be no toll. Tlie 
intercourse between two such towns ought to be ns 
intimate and close as possible, not cheeked even by a 
halfpenny toll. It is understood that the toll has paid 
for the bridge many times over ; and it seems to 
indicate some want of public spirit that such a bridge 
should still remain the ])rivate j>ropcrty of the lords 
of the respective manors, the St. Aubyns on the one 
side and the JOdgeumbes on the oilier. However, our 
halfpenny paid, and this bridge crossed, we come into 
Stonebouse, — a fiat, regular, (piiet town, with few 
objects to attract the attention. The main artery of 
eommunicatioii tbroiigb the town from east to w’cst, 
Union Street, is open, cheerful, and well built, and 
there are a few other good streets. The Coverninent 
cstfiblisbinents, such as llie Victualling Yard, the 
Marine Barracks, the Navy Hospital, &c., are the chief 
buildings in Stonebouse. 

Plymouth, as we have before said, has more of the 
bustle of a town than either of the other members of 
the triad. Its Government establishments have been 
briefly described, and so has the Hoe. Mill Bay, on 
the west side of the Hoc, has a few manufacturing 
establishments on its shores, and works have been 
commenced for .a series of commercial docks in the 
Bay ; but the luckless history of the South Devon 
Railway has thrown a temporary mistrust on everything 
connected with it. Nature lias, however, done so 
much at Mill Bay, by giving an admirable boundary 
to this deep inlet, that we may look for some bold 
engineering w'orks on the spot at sonic time or other. 

Plymouth presents such a maze of crooked streets, 
that it requires some art for a stranger to steer a 
c«)urse through it. As for a direet artery cast and 
west, or north and south, through the town, that is out 
of the question. The streets are thoroughly inde* 
pendent of geometrical arrangement, and look as if 
they had I- eii dropped in their places, each without 
much rcg'.rd to its neiglihours. They are packed 
togethr- ^vith great closeness in the centre and towards 
Sutton Pool; and those which lie nearest to the water 
have a Wapping smell, and a Wapning look, and 
Wapping associations of every kind. But as Plymouth 
is advancing onward in prosptirity, it is evident that 
there must be suitable residences for the prosperous 
merchants* Such there are in various parts of the 
margin cf the town : near the Hoe ; northward 
towards Stoke and Tamerton ; north-east on the 
i'avistock-road ; and eastward towards the Plym. In 


some of the best streets there are splendid shops, ' 
successfully vying with the plate-glass brilliances of 
the Metropolis. 

There is a considerable variety among the public 
buildings of Plymouth. One of the most striking build- | 
ings is that which contains the Theatre at one end, and | 
the Assembly-room, and the Royal Hotel, at the other; 
it is an elegant Tonic pile, 275 feet in length, wliich 
presents two fine fronts to view. It was built by the 
Corporation in 1811, at an expense of £(50,000 ; and 
we presume the Corporation is paid by the rental of j 
the dilferent parts of it. The Atliemeum, or building 
for the Plymouth Institution ; the Public Jdbrary ; 
the Freemasons’ Hall; the Mechanics’ Institute; the 
Natural History Society’s Rooms ; the Medical and 
Law Tiihraries ; the Room of the Botanical and Hor- 
ticultural Societies ; the Commercial and tlie Me- | 
chanics’ News Room — all indicate by their names that ' 
there is considcTable activity in Plymouth in respect 
to science and literature. Commerce is represented ; 
by the Custom and Excise Ofiices, the Excliange, tlic 
Chamber of Commerce, the Post-oflice, the ample and | 
well-supplied Market, and the maritime hnildi ngs of I 
various kiiids. The shipping arrangements, wholly | 
unconneeted with Government, arc large and impor- I 
taut. Large vessels an; engaged in the American, 
Baltic, and Mediterranean trades. The number of 
vessels belonging to Plymouth is said to he nearly 
dOO, of about 30,000 tons. The emigrant system 
has become iiow' one of great importance to Plymouth. 

The number of ships which leave this port for Aus- 
tralia, carrying full loads of emigrants, is becoming 
larger and larger every year ; and however short may 
he the time that these vessels remain in the port, their 
presence is sure to heiiefit the town commercially. 
There is an emigrant depot, near the eastern foot of 
the citadel, where a Government agent renders kindly 
services to those who are about to depart for foreign 
lands ; and on a small quay or wharf near the depot, 
many a group of intending emigrants may he seen 
taking a turn in the open air, during their temporary 
sojourn at Plymouth. It is a scene not without its 
touching features ; hut it is gratifying to think that 
such persons are no longer abandoned, as th<»y formerly 
W'cre, to the sharking knaves W'ho used to rob them 
under various pretences during their short stay at the 
shipping ports. 

Steam navigation, too, has taken a certain footing 
at Plymouth. Tlie Irish steamers always call here on 
their w^ay to and from London ; and there is, in ad- 
dition, steam communication with Liverpool, Fal- 
mouth, Torquay, and the Channel Islands. Besides 
the quays and shipping arrangements in Sutton Pool, 
there is a pier on the east-side of Mill Bay, at which 
ships can land and receive passengers and goods at. 
any state of the tide. Manufactures, too, are carried 
on to some eoiisiderable extent. Soap-works, starch- 
works, sugar refineries, spirit distilleries, breweries, 

&c., have all been established here since the termi- 
nation of the war. 


I 
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Antiquities wc must not look for in these towns. 

St. Andrew’s Church, in the centre of the town, is 
«among the oldest of existing buildings but its interior 
has undergone great alterations. Of the churches and 
chapels, the hospitals and asylums of Plymouth, 
there are not many that w'ould attract attention by i 
their architectural beauty : their excellences must be 
sought for in other directions. 

Mount JIatten ; Mount Edgoumbe. 

When we cross the Catwater and the Lara, get 
beyond the limits of the three towns. Green fields 
and scanty houses point to a new neighbourhood. Wc 
have spoken more than once of the eastern side of 
Plymouth Sound being terminated northward by a 
jutting promontory called Mount Ratten, which nar- 
rows the channel w'hcreby the Cutwater enters the 
Sound. This Mount Batten is a singular spot, and 
the W'ay thither from Plymouth is not without inte- 
resting features. After crossing Catdown, a steep de- 
scent leads to the aestuary of the Plym or Lara, where 
this river expands into the Cutwater ; and at this 
part the whole edge of the Dowm is quarried away : 
a few houses here and there being oceupied by quarry- 
men and boatmen. Crossing by the ferry to Oreston, 
and passing the large merchant vessels which are 
always lying at anchor there, we eomc to a spot 
whence the stone w'as obtained for the breakwater ; 
and after a w’alk of about a mile, through a village of 
quarrymen and boatmen, and along some fields which 
occupy the neck or isthmus of the promontory, we 
come to Mount Batten. This elevation is surrounded 
by w'ater on three-fourths of its circumference, and 
has a wild and rugged appearance. The Catwater, 
Catdown, Plymouth, tlie Citadel, the Iloe, Mill Bay, 
Crcinill Point, Mount ICdgcumbe, Drake’s Island, the 
Sound, the Breakwater — all are visible from it. Our 
Steel Plate gives one of the views obtained from this 
height. On the top of Mount Batten is a tower, deso- 
late and unused ; w'hether it w'ould remain desolate and 
unused if there W’erc w'ars or rumours of w^ars, military 
engineers must determine ; but the spot seems admirably 
fitted for defensive purposes of some kind or other. 

As wc advance along the eastern margin of the 
Lara towards the road w'hich leads to Totness and 
Ashburton, a very beautiful stretch of country opens 
upon the view, A fine bridge has been built over the 
Lara. It was constructed in 1827 by Mr. Hendel ; 
it is of cast-iron, about five hundred feet in length, j 
with five arches, the centre one of which is a hundred 
feet span. The Earl of Morley built the bridge, 
and other parties built an embankment to connect 
this bridge with the level of the common roadway. 
This gives rise to the odtlity of a twofold toll — one 
for the embankment, and one for the bridge. Ad- 
vanced to the embanked portion, a toll-keeper civilly 
dema^tds a ^lodicuin of copper from you ; and having 
progressed a little farther, where the territories of the 
bridge succeed those of the embankment, another 
driblet has to flow from your pocket. Why on earth 


should such a cumbrous system ho kept up ? The 
tolls ill amount are humble enough ; but why not com- 
pound or share in some way? It reminds one of the 
Customs* duties on the frontiers of the petty German 
principalities, before the formation of the German Cus- 
toms* Union. However, strangers liave no right to 
be captious, if the townsmen are content ; so wc walk 
over the bridge to Saltram. This is a beautiful man- 
sion belonging to the Earl of Morley, surrounded by 
still more beautiful grounds. A liberal amount of 
permission to view the house and grounds is given 
by the noble proprietor ; and many a pleasant pic-nic 
is made thither in the summer season, often by boat, 
from Mill Bay or Sutton Tool, to a w'ater-side lodge at 
the margin of the grounds. Tbc bouse contains a fine 
collection of pictures, rich in the woiks of the Italian 
masters ; and there is also a small but choice cabinet 
of sculpture, including a Ilehe by (kin ova. The 
grounds arc extensive, and laid out witli great taste. 

There are many other pleasant spots in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Plymouth, on the cast and north-east. 
One of these is Plymstock, on the road to Dartmontli ; 
another is Plympton, on tin* Totness Road. Plympton 
was an ancient stannary and borough town, anil for- 
merly the baronial seat of the Earls of Devon. There 
are yet a few' remains of the ancient castle, sullieieiit 
to give an idea of its magnifiecMice when in its prime. 
The fosse, portions of the walls, and the artificial 
mound on which the keep was built, still remain ; hut 
all else is gone. Near the parish church of Plympton 
St. Mary, arc a few' remains of Plympton Priory, at 
one time among the richest in the county. North- 
ward from this point, or following the course of the 
Plym for a short distance, we arrive at Boriiigdoii 
House, wliere is deposited a valuable collection of 
works of art, open at certain times to visitors. The 
northern margin of Plymouth and Devonport contains 
I also many spots which entice to a ramble. Lipson, 
Egg Buckland, Compton Gifford, Milelmuse, Weston 
Peverell, and St. Biideaux, are all villages around 
I which picturesipie scenes may he met with ; so like- 
wise are those which bear the odd names of Knackers* 
Knowl, and Peiiny-eoinc-quiek. 

But Blount Edgeumbe (Cut, p. 100) is, par excels 
Icncc, the most lovely spot in the immediate vicinity 
of the three towns. It is a gracefully formed hill, 
laid out in pleasure-grounds so as to command the 
finest views and to present tlie finest elfeet. Poets 
of all grades have been in raptures with it ; and 
foreigners have said that no place in England deserves 
better to he compared with the loveliest scenes of 
Italy. Carrington says, 

“ Oh ! when the hreafli 
Of Spring is on thy renovated hill, — 

When all the buds are leaping into leaf, 

And the fair sheets of earlier foliage clothe 
Anew thy waste of boughs, — delieious ’lis 
To look on thy peninsula ! ** 

And he then paints the more warmly-tinted scene 
which autumn presents. 
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Rut to our mind no pen can conv(?y a proper esti- 
mate of the beauties of Mount Edgeumbe, wJiich must 
be seen to be properly appreciated. Lord Mount Fldg- 
cumbi! permits strangers to visit the grounds at all 
limes, if accompanied by a guide, and bis agents at 
Su nehouse hav^e always one of these at hand to accom- 
pany the visitor. On one day in the week the grounds 


are thrown open to the public, who have then the un- 
restricted enjoyment of these nohle grounds ; but this 
concession has not always met with the return it deserves. 
Trees have been damaged, and his Lordship’s turkeys, 
of w'hicli ho encourages a breed, which are kept almost 
in a state of nature, are sometimes treated as public 
pr-- -y. 
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Mount Kclgcumbe House, placed on the slope of the 
hill so as to be best s<*en from Devon port, was built 
in 13/30 ; but it has undcr^^one many alterations which 
liavc taken away somewhat of its Elizabetlian character. 
The interior, as may be supposed, contains some 
splendid apartments ; but it is not rich in paintings or 
works of art. The grounds are much move attractive 
than the mansion. The Italian garden, the Doric 
eonservatory, the Vrench garden, the cenotaph to the 
memory of the late Countess of Mount Kdgeumbe, the 
English garden, the pavilion, the ruins of the block 
house, Thomson’s scat, the amphitheatre, the tcmj)Ui 
of Milton, the Gothic ruin, the cottage, the great 
terrace, the archway, the zig-zag walks, the valley of 
Picklecomhc, the Hoe Lake valley, the White Seat, 
have all been the objects of especial description in the 
local guide-books ; of which iliat by Mr. 11, E. 
Carrington, son of the Devon port poet, is a good 
(leal superior to the general level of guide-books. It 
is said that when the Spanish Armada was about to 
visit England, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, admiral of 
tlic Spanish licet, cast a longing eye on Mount Edg- 
cumhe, and stip\ilat(fd that it should come to ]i:h 
share In the anticipated spoliation of England. The 
(Ion’s taste is to be admired, though his aspirations 
proved to he IkjIIow. As in many other similar places, 
tlie natural l)(';inli(?s of Edgeumbe are superior to the 
I artificial. The pavilion, tin* temple of Milton, the 

I artificial Gothic ruin, the artificial chapel ruin, might 

I he dispensed with without much loss; hut tlie beauty 

I aiui grandeur of the Mount; its trees and verdure; 

! and the glittering waters by which it is hounded on 

I three-fourths of its circuml'erence ; these have been 

i olijects of admiration for many centuries, and will be 

! probably for centuries to come. 

Tiiu RAir.\vAY. 

We have hitherto kept within the limits of the 
three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 
house, or in their immediate vicinity. Hut it is part 
j of our plan also to take a hasty glance at a belt of 

country situated somewhat farther distant; to notice, 
i:i fact, a few of the wild scenes of Dartmoor, and of 
tlie beauties of the rivers 'Pavy and Tamar ; and to 
ejjiiduet the reader across the 'Faiiiar to one of the 
nearest of the Cornish mines. Ilut first a word or 
two about the Railway, and the general course of the 
route' between Plymouth and Exeter. 

It is quite refreshing at limes to take up some old 
book (jf totiring or travelling, to remind us in wliat 
manner former generations of men got over the 1 
ground. Joseph Rarctti, foreign secretary lO the | 
Royal Academy, made a j iurney from Loudon to ^ 
Falmouth, and tlienee to Italy, in 1700; and the 
narrative of his journey, in two portly quartos, affords 
us an amusing insight into the travelling arrangements 
ninety years ago. Unless we forget for a moment the 
present seven nours’ whirl from London to Plymouth, 
we shall liardly be able to do justice to our friend 
Barctti. 


He started from London on tlu' 1 Uh of August. He 
found himself in a coach with live otlu r lra\ellcrs; 
and the six formed a jdeasant party : “ three women 
on one side, and three nun over against llicm.” 
These W'ere an elderly aunt and her two nieces, an 
English gentleman, a Scotch oflieer, and Ihiretti. The 
Scotchman talked largely about the nobility ot'Argyle- 
shire; “but the Englishman and I,” says Haretti, 
“employed our time to better purpose', chatting as 
fast as we could with the nieces, both modestly talk- 
ative and modestly pretty, yet the good aunt, was not 
so deeply sunk into genealogy [with the Seoteli ofiieeu' | 
as her partner would have her; hut turned to us 
from time to time, and encouraged her girls to Ikj 
cheerful and sing soug.s, which they often did in .‘.ueh 
a manner 03 to please e\cn an Italian. So agn eahle 
a company I shall probably not find in the ieni:i''.(li‘r 
of our journey ; as it is hut seldom that poor travellers 
arc so lucky as to meet with such good-natun'd aunts, 
and with girls so pretty, so sprightly, and so olsliglng.’* 
On the second day of their Iravidling they reaehed 
Salisbury ; and as Raretti bad heard of the cathedral, 
i\\\A wislual to see it, Im “ alighted and ran likc^ a fury 
through the town,” admiring the marke.t-])laee and 
the street canals (since arched over) in his way. On 
the third day they dined at Iloniton, “ wlnue they 
make a good deal of that lace so mnelj admircil by 
Italian ladies, that goes with tluin ])y tin* naim* of 
rncridli cV '^fhis fact, of llonilou lae(! 
having lu en a favourite material in Italy ninety years 
.ago, is a little bit of mannf.icturing history not without 
interest. Laee has been made at Iloniton ever sinet ; 
and many persons might make the samt^ ohservation 
ns Rarctti docs : “ 1 wonder why laee is not made 
everywhere, as those who make it are neillier philo- 
sophers nor conjurers, but poor ignorant women.” 
There is sucli a thing as having a nann:, wliieli deter- 
mines many such matters. Rut to return. After 
dinner the Kiiglishmuii and Rarelli walked out of the 
town, “to streteh their legs,” (imagine such a licence 
at Swindon or W(»l\ erlon) and to see the ducking- 
stool. The coach overtook th.em, and soon aflerwaids 
the damsels and thdr aunt alighted. “ I’he separation 
seemed grievous to us all ; we kissed and parted.” 
He then gives a little of the philosophy of kissing, as 
comparing Italians with English ; he thinks men 
kissing nuMi, and women kissing women poor work ; 
and promises to introduce the English enstom whcui he 
gets back to his own country. 

llis coach went no farther than Exeter, in which 
town he spent a day. lie states that tlie “ houses uvu 
ireuerally built in such a style of architecture, that 
Ihdiadio would have hanged himself for vexalimi if he 
had seen them ; lu; heard a sermon in the cathedral 
against the vanity of fine-dressing, but did not think 
the Ex(»nians looked smart eiumgh to refjuire the re- 
proof; he comments on the fifty alto-relievo figures, 
with fifty broken noses, on the front of the cathedral ; 
and he gives a lino to the fine elevated walk, culled 
the Northern Hay, “much frequented by women.’* 
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On the 18th, four days after leaving London, he sent 
on lii.s trunk to Kalrnonlli by wagon, and started lor 
Plymouth by post-cliaise, with the hhiglish gentleman 
as a travelling companion. He readied Plymouth on 
the same night, congratulating liimself on retaining “a 
whole neck,’* so swift did he deem the journey, 

When Mrs. J3ray. in her deliglitful “Letters on the 
Tavy and the Tamar,” comments on this tour of 
Baretti’s, she compares it with the wonderful journey 
from London to Plymouth in twcuty-sevcii hours, hy 
the w'ell-appointed mails. Her hook is quite a modern 
one, and yet what a change, 'lake olF the twenty 
fiom the seven -and -twenty, and we have the length of 
lime which suffices for the matchless “Express** of the 
broad gauge. This express was noticed in a former 
paper (page 8rvi\ in which also a good deal of the 
country h , .veeu hixeter and Plymouth is described. 
After th-,; -ailv ay has passed 'fotness, it takes a western 
course to South Brent, and comes, at Ivy Bridge, to a 
junction with tluie turnpike-roads, — one to Exeter, 
one to Plymouth, and one to Tavistock. This is a 
very beautiful spot (Engravftig, page 401), and the 
timber '\iaduct whereby the railway crosses a valley — 
at a. great height and with a considerable curve — is 
ameug tho best specimens of the railw'ay picturesque 
(for there is such a thing, though artists and archaeolo- 
gists are slow to admit it) that we have met with. 


The railway passes through an undulating country 
from Ivy Bridge to Plymouth, where there is sonm 
heavy cutting in hard rock ; and it finally arrives at a 
station at Stonehou.se, admirably situated in the centre 
of the three towns, and almost close to Mill Bay. An 
extension to the Ilamoaze is authorised, hut has not 
yet been commenced ; it will not he wanted unless the 
Cornwall Railway he constructed with a railway lloat- 
iiig bridge over the Hamoaze. It is grievous to think 
that tills fine railway — for with all its atmospheric 
blunders, the South Devon is certainly a fine railway 
— should he in sucli a deplorable financial position as 
it is at the present time, 

Dautmoor; The Tavy. 

Dartmoor extends about thirty miles from north to 
south, and fourteen from cast to west. It was inuJc 
into a forest hy King John ; and Edward 111. gave it 
to liis son the Black Prince when he invested him with 
tli^ title of Duke of Cornwall. It is a rugged region 
of somewhat above a hundred thousand acres, covered 
with bleak heights and lofty tors or hills, and present- 
ing numerous circles of stones, cairns, and cromlechs. 
Its granite tors, consisting of piled passes of hug® 
fragments, arc perhaps its most striking features. The 
Dart, the Teign, the Tavy, the Plym, and many rivers 
of note, take their rise in this wild region, where 
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chasms and contorted rocks often give birth to water- j 
falls, sometimes presenting picturesque beauty, some- 
times rude grandeur. Except in a few instances, 
Dartmoor is totally barren of trees. The soil is for j 
the most part of a deep black colour, formed of de- 
cayed vegetable matter; lino pasture is yielded in 
summer; and at certain spots bog-pcat furnishes a 
supply of fuel for the winter. 

Of the few and scattered inhabitants of this wild 
district, Mrs. Bray, in one of her letters to Southey, 
gives a curious account. They are among the most j 
primitive dwellers, perhaps, in our island ; possessing | 
characteristics of all its Cvirly dwellers. They are a I 
hardy and inoffenrive race ; and at no distant period ! 
were looked upon as little better than savages— per- 
haps for want of being properly known. They arc 
almost unintelligible to all except themselves ; their 
speech being made up of such a singular mixture of 
British, Celtic, Saxon, Cornish, and other words. 
They often use sods in building their huts, which are 


generally composed of loose stones, peat, and mud. 
“Imagine,*’ says our authoress, “a hut, low and ir- 
regular, composed of the materials ahove-named, and 
covered with a straw roof, or one not unfrequently 
formed with green rushes, so that at a little distance it 
cannot be distinguished ironi the ground on which it 
stands. Near the hut there is often seen an outhouse 
or shed, for domestic ])iirposes, or as a shelter for a 
cart, if the master of the tenement is rich enough to 
hoast such a convenient relief to liis labour in carrying 
home peat from the moor.*’ But it is not often that 
he is so rich ; he more frequently avails himself of the 
services of a poor, patient, shaggy -looking donkey, on 
whose back a crook conveys peat and a multitude 
of other tilings. 

The moor was once a haunt for wolves and other 
wild animals ; but these have long since been hunted 
down ; and many of the moorlanders still claim a sort 
of vested right in the sod and peat, as a return for the 
services of their ancestors in this matter. The moor. 
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too, was once a liaunt for bandits and robbers; but 
these in like manner have disappeared. The moor 
still is, however, what it has always been in the 
memory of man, a haunt for mists and showers and 
rains of all kinds and degrees of intensity. It some- 
times rains a thick sort of Scotch drizyde for weeks 
together. The extremes of he:it and cold arc great; 
many a poor "Mvatiire, missing the few paths in a misty 
winter’s day, has heeii frozen to death ; while on a 
cloudless July day, the heat is most oppressive, shade 
and shelter ludng so sparingly obtainable. 

Jf the read(‘r would know what tlic hand of man 
lias en'oetod in Dartmoor, in respect to cairns and other 
relies of antiquity, we would refer him to Mrs. Bray’s 
Vidumes, where, he v,ill find all these matters treated 
in an agreeable way by one who well knew the district, 
(h'reles, cairns, cromlechs, rocking or Jogau stones, 
harrows, kistvaens or sepulchral stone cavities, tibelisks, 
traces of v('ry ancient stream tin works — all are here 
to h*e met Avith. 

Dartmoor is an inexhaustible magazine of granite, 
Avliieh is used not only in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, hut is conveyed by railway down to the sea at 
Plymouth, Avhere it is shipped in large quantities. If 
the marble Avere fairly quarried from the stores 
su])])lied by nature, all would be well ; but the ancient 
drnidieal and other remains arc treated in rather a 
ruthless Avay. “ Wo may find in Dartmoor,'* says the 
lady Avviter, from Avhom avo have lately quoted, 
“masses of granite, buried tinder the earth, and rest- 
ing upon its surface — hero lying close to the road, and 
there impi'ding the culture of its soil. Surely it would 
h(; ht'tler to serto the purposes of commerco from 
sources like these, than to despoil (as they are uoav 
doing) the summits of its eminences — of those very 
tors tluit give beauty and majesty to the desolation of 
tlie moor. Tin; cairns, the obelisks, the circles, and 
the ]>oor remains of British huts, miglit be permitted 
to last out their day, and to suffer from no other 
assaAilts than those Avhich are inevitable — time and 
tempest.’* In another passage she says; — “I have 
often heard my father say, that there were stomps 
enough in Dartmoor to build all the cities of Europe. 
I am almost afraid to mention it, lest the suggestion 
might he adopted.” 

It is among tliese Avild scenes that the Tavy takes 
its vise, in a small spot calleil (’vanmere Pool. The 
Dart and the 'faw take their rise almost from the same 
spot. The Tavy passes betAveen lofty tors to tAvo 
villages, or small towns, called Peter Tavy and Mary 
Tavy, pM'^siiuj- un its way through T’avy (Meavc — a ilcop 
chasm tnrough wliieh the river /lows with impetuous 
force. There is joke y)revalent in this vicinity, that 
on one occasion of a trial in which these villages were 
coueeriu.tl, the judge gave thfm a personal, instead of 
a local meaning, and summoned Peter and Mary Tavy 
into conn. Near Peter Tavy is a rustic mill, sur- 
rmmded by scenery of such beauty, tliat artists of all 
ranks, ftom academicians to hnrnble aspirants, have 
sketched il. The wheel and the splashing stream, 


the thatched gable and the ivied walls of the mill, a 
little bridge crossing the stream opposite the cottage 
door, the cascade of water coming down from a shelving i 
rock, the aged and picturesque firs over the mill, the 
cottages seen between the trees, a neighbouring church 
toAver Avith Gothic pinnacles, the cottagers and children, 
the horses and ponies, the donkeys and pigs, the cocks 
and bens — Ave can imagine how a painter must love 
the spot. 

Tlie Tavy reaches Tavistock (named from it) Avhilo 
yet a small river. This very ancient town lies in a 
valley surrounded by hills, abundantly supplied Avith 
springs and rivulets, clothed with beautiful verdure, 
and studded with a luxuriant growth of trees. It 
could once boast of its abbey — a beautiful and majestic, 
mass of buildings. This abbey w'as founded in the 
tenth century. Leland describes its church an having 
been a hundred and twenty-six yards in length, exclu- 
sive of a lady-chapel at the end ; it had a groined 
chapter-house, containing thirty-six arched stalls. In 
15;!*) the abbey, the borough, tlic town, the titlics, 
and the patronage of the vicarage — all became by 
patent the property of Lord John Russel], afterwards 
Duke of Bedford : in the Russell family these posses- 
sions still continue. The greater portion of the abbey 
was taken down in 1070, hut fragments of it still 
remain, occupied in various ways ; among these are 
the rtToctory, now used as a Unitarian Chapel ; tlu- 
Still House ; Betsy GrimbaVs Tower ; a gatCAvay over 
a vaulted passage ; and portions of the old baltlc- 
mented walls ; most of these fragments are rendciid 
additionally picturesque by being wholly covered Avitli 
ivy. Tavistock was once of far greater note than 
at present. A little woollen manufacture is still car- 
ried on, but AA'ith none of the celebrity wliicli was 
once giAvn to it by the ‘Tavistock Kersey tliis cloth j 

used to command a high price in the London market. j 

Lidford nr Lydford, Avith its cascade, its bridge, and j 
its castle, is among the sweetest spots around Tavi- j 
stock. Somewhat below the tOAvn, the river .Lid forms 
a beautiful cascatlo, or rather a series of cascades, not 
remarkable for the height or the body of water, but 
for tluj picturesque scenes Avliich bound it. Lidford 
Bridge, built over a very deep chasm, is noticeable for 
the suddenness Avith Avliich tlie e/fect is produced ; for 
a traveller comes almost upon tho bridge before he is 
aAvare that either bridge or river is near him. Camden 
says that “ the water is not to be seen, but only the 
murmur heard ; ” and llisdon says : “ It maketh such 
a liideous noise, that, being only heard and not seen, 
it caiiseth a kind of fear to the passengers, seeming to 
tlicm that look down to it a deep abyss, and may be 
numbered amongst tbc wonders of tbc kingdom. 

But when a certain or rather uncertain per centage of 
exaggeration is taken from these accounts, enoAigh re- 
mains true to indicate the remarkable character of the 
spot. Many talcs are associated with the history of 
the bridge ; as of a suicide, whose horse Vefused to leap 
tlie }>arapet; a traveller who crossed tho bridge on 
horseback in the dark, unaware that a chasm Jiad just 
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before been rent in the bridf'c ; and so Corth. I/ulford 
itself, though now merely a pretty little village, was 
once an important place, sending merahers to Parlia- 
ment, coining money, arid having a substantial castle. 
Within this castle (a few vestiges of which still remain) 
a court of justice was once held : the jndgmciit-scnl 
having hoon last occupied by one who is always named 
in JCngland as liaving been the least worthy among 
iudges — JefTeries. llrowne, a Tavistock poet of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, gives the follow- 
ing picture of the judicial proceedings at the castle : 

“ T ’ve ofttimo.s heard oF f/idfnrd /f/w», 

AVherc in the morn they hung uiid draw, 

And sit in judgment after.” 

Within the castle was the prison For ollenders against 
the stannary ; he gives the castle as ])ad a character as 
he had given to the Lid ford law itself : 

“ To lie therein one night, 'tis guess’d, 

’Twere better to he stoned and jm'ssM, 

Or liang’d-- now choose you whether.” 

One of the most beautiful scenes between the Tavy 
and the Tamar is that wdiieli is presented by the AFor- 
w'ell Rocks. A tolerably straight road of three miles 
leads from 'Favistock on tlie Tavy to Newbridge* on 
the Tamar; and just northward of the last mimed 
village, oil the left or castc'rn hank of tlic Tamar, is a 
lovely assemblage of woods and downs, bearing the 
general name of Morwell. Through this scene tin* 
Duke of Redford has cut a, new’ road, so planned as to 
render accessible all the chief beauties of the place. 
The Duke’s Road, as it is called, leads over the 
summits of all the loftiest portions of the rocks; and 
on every side are very varied comln'iiations of w'ood, 
rock, down, valley, and verdure — the Tamar marking 
with its silvery thread a tortuous course between 
tl’.e rocks. About a quarter of a mile from IMorwell 
Rocks is Old Morw'ell House; it was anciently the 
hunting seat of the abbots of Tavistock, in the days 
when abbots went hunting ; hut it is now’ a farm-house 
— so nnieh of it, at least, a.s is left: and there arc 
many venerable scraps of architecture about its ruins. 

A little nortlnvard, but still in the immediate ncigh.- 
hourhood of Morwell, is ICnd.slcigh Cottage — a very 
ducal cottage truly. The skill of Sir Jclliey Wyatt- 
ville was brought into requisition iii its construction ; 
and what with natural beauty and princely fortune, a 
result has been produced which gives to the waird 
‘cottage’ a meaning somew’hat tantalising to folks to 
'..'horn the stars have been less propitious. The walks 
fxud rides about it arc so varied and pleasant that, 
independent of the cotl.agc iU'df, it is (|uite a holiday 
place for visitor... The Duke has cut no less than 
forty miles of roads and paths around the grounds. 
The dairy and the alpine garden of Liidsleigh are 
celehrr ^ed fiir and wide. 

One of the most striking objects in this neighbour- 
hood is Brent Tor, supposed to mean the Rurnt 
Mountain. It has a conical shape- and its mass shows 


indications of long-extinguished volcanic action. On 
its very summit is a liny ehuveh, one of the smallest 
in Riigland ; it is only leeL by lo wide ; it consists 
of a single aisle, with an oak c(‘iling, and a peal of 
three bells. On a tablet i.s the inscviptlmi “ And upon 
this rock will I build my chnreh, and tin* gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” It is not known when 
or*hy whom tlio chnreh was Iniilt; hut there is a tra- 
dition that it was erected by a merchant who, being 
overtaken by a storm at sea, Aowed that, if preserved, 
ho would build a cliureh (»n tin* (ir.sl land he might he 
permitted to see; Rivnt 'J’or w.is tlie tirst land ho saw: 
he entered riyinouth Sound, ami ]>uilt llu' i hiireh soon 
afterwards. 

Tlu? hanks of lliu frum 'Tavistock to the 

junction with the 'Tai’.’.;ir, an- full o( inter*, .st. (Jroin- 
dale, the hiitliplaeo of Sir Francis Drake; Rnekland 
Abbey, tlie favourite ie.siilenee of tin* great na\igator; 
the valley of fjrn'Mofmi ; the junelion of the Walkden 
with the Tavy — all are pfiint.s for the arli.st to select. 
Of Rneklatid Al)])ey wry little is left, although a few’ 
relics of Draki* an* preserved ; the building has been 
almost rebuilt in modern limes. 

Tin: 'J’AM.vr. ; Tjik Fr-oiTiNCi Rrtdoe. 

'I’hc 'Tamar (lows down southward almost from the 
promontory of llartland Jk)int in tlie Rristol Channel. 
It follows a moderately direet routi*, accompanied in a 
good part of its course to Launceston by the Rude 
Canal, and receiving a few' small rivers in its way. 
Afti-r passing hhubhiglt tin* 'Tamar becomes more 
Itirluons in its eoiir.se ; and this eirenmstance gives 
rise to those bends wdiiili form so important a 
feature in river sciaiery. It is at iNForweilliam, where 
the 'Tavisb^ck Canal joins tln^ 'J’ain.-ir, that the (inc.st 
part of the river begins ; this canal is short, hut it.s 
enginei ring is of a h.old eliaracler, ow’ing to the varied 
levils of the eunntry through which it has been 
foru'ed. Most (d' the valuable minerals w’orked 
near 'Tavistock are l>re,ught down to the 'J’amar by this 
canal, and ihenee to lMynn)Utb Sound. 

From Morwellliam to Cotliele tliere is so deep a bend 
ill the 'Tamar, as to alford numberless picturesque 
scenes : now’ a i)retly headland, now a decjily embayed 
recess; here a bald and hold rocky h(*ight, there a 
gentle slope elolhetl with trees or vx'rdiive to the sum- 
mit. llavewoed, tin; house and gionmls of Sir William 
'Trelawny, occupii s a elmnning spot here ; and the 
pretty village of Cal.^toek, witli its ehiirch standing on 
the snminiL of a Jiigli lull overlooking the 'Tamar, is 
well situate. 

'I’he finest spot in this neighbourhood, perhaps, is 
Cothele House, owned by the noble proprietor of 
Mount hhlgcumhe. The building is composed ehielly of 
granite and was erected by Sir Richard lidgciimhe in 
tlie reign of Henry VI 1. ; it presents somewhat the 
appearance of ti feudal castle, w ith its embattled walls 
and massive arclnvays. On passing through the bold 
gateways w’e find ourselves in a large quadrangular 
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court, surrounded by buildings. The hall is in true 
baronial style, decked with implements of w’ar, spoils 
of hunting, and armorial bearings ; w Idle the various 
state apartments are kept up as nearly as may be in 
accordance with their original character, with tapestry 
and massive old furniture. In one of the rooms, 
Charles II. passed several nights. At some short dis- 
tance from the house, on the banks of the Tamar, is a 
small Gothic chapel, the history of which is given by 
Carew as follow's : — “ Sir Richard Edgeumbe was driven 
to hide himself in those his thick woods, which overlook 
the river, at that time being sus 2 )ected of favouring the 
Earl of Richmond’s jiarty against King Richard the 
Third ; he w’as hotly pursued and narrowly searched 
for, which extremity taught him a suddc'u policy — to 
put a stone in his cap, and tumble the same into the 
water, while these rangers were fast at his heels ; who 
looking down after the noise, and seeing his cai) 
swimndng thereon, supposed that he had desperately 
drowmed himself, gave over their further hunting, and 
left him liberty to shift away, and ship over into 
Brittany; — for a grateful remembrance of which 
delivery he afterwards builded in the jdacc of his 
lurking a chapel.” The mansion of Cothcle is far 
more interesting than that of Mount Edgeumbe; and 
the grounds are only a little less beautiful. 

A little lower down the Tamar, the Gothic pinnacles 
of Penlillie Castle meet the view ; but this will not 
stand the test of examination : it is a modern castle, 
built in our own days, and tlierelore, how’ever correct 
as an imitation, must be regarded as a iiretender — no 
rightful claimant to our regard. do not live in 

limes when battlemented private houses arc wanted ; 
and w^e must con I cut ourselvas with admiring the 
grounds of Pentillie, but not the castle. Between 
Cothele and Pentillie is the loveliest part of the Tamar ; 
there are few spots even on the Wye to excel it. Still 
farther down, the mansions of JModifonham and 
Maristow, and the villages of Cargreen, Botus, 
Fleming, Beer Ferris, Warleigh, I’anierlen, and St. 
Budeaux, give diversity to the banks of the river. 
At Saltash the river suddenly contracts to a width 
much less than that which it has maintained below 
the junction of the Tav}" ; and at this 2 )«>int a ferry is 
established. Saltash is an ancient hoiongh-towii ; and 
the corporation still possess considerable privileges in 
respect to the Ilanioazo and the Sound. Some of the 
buildings in Saltash are very ancient ; and tlic steep 
slope of 1 :e stree t low'ards tlie river, gi\cs to tlie town 
considerabh boldness of cfTcct. 

Below' Saltash, the Tamar widens to such magnifi- 
cent dimensions, that we may consider the llamoaze 
or harbour to con.mcnce here. The eastern or Devon- 
shire sidt! of the llamoaze is not marked by many 
attractive spots; but the W'cvstern or Cornwall side 
has many deep inlets, bounded by scenes of great 
freshness and beauty. The largest of these inlets is 
called the Lyiiher, or St. Germain’s Creek, up which 
many boating parties take a tri^i in the proper season. 
.\mong the many objects within a short distance of this 


side of the llamoaze, are Trematon Castle, Anthony 
House, Shillingham House, the domain of Ince, the 
old church of St. Germains, and Port Eliot House, 
Trematon Castle is supposed to have some Roman 
work about -it; .at any rate it is exceedingly ancient, 
and W'as one of the former seats of the Earls of 
Cornwall. The massive embattled circular wall ; the 
donjon keep on a lofty mound ; the ivy-covered walls 
of the keep ; the three stone arches of the gateway, 
and the square tower over the gateway — all point this 
out as a worthy sjH’cimcn of Cornish feudal archi- 
tecture. Anthony House, Shillingham House, and 
Port Eliot House, arc modern mansions. In the 
midst of the Lynher is a small island called Reggar’s 
Island, which tradition connects with the history of the 
notorious Bamfylde Moore Carew. The domain of 
Ince was garrisoned by the Royalists during the civil 
w'ar, and was taken by the Parliamentarians. St. 
Germains, once an influential borough, but now a 
very small and unimportant tdace, contains one of tin* 
oldest churches in the w'est of England. It is said to 
have been built by King Atlielstan ; by which wc 
must understand ])robably that the present structure* 
succeeded one erected by that Saxon monarch. It was 
once the cathedral of the western diocese ; but on the 
removal of the seat of tlie bishopric to Exeter, the 
manor was divid(‘d betwecai the bishop and the ])rior 
of the convent of St. Germains, The most interest- 
ing features of the old ehurch are the Norman door- i 
ways at the cn I ranee, and the western towers. i 

Tow'ards the low'cr [)art of (lie llamoaze, just he- ; 
fore reaching the dockyard of Devonport, wo cn- 
eountcr tlu^ Steam Firry Bridge — a curious and 
ingenious arrangement, due to the skill of Mr. Rcmlel. 
jVlore than half a ei'iitury ago a ferry was established 
over the Jhimoaze at this spot, from Now Passage to 
Torpoint ; hut in this W'as superseded by the 

twiii-sleainhoat. As the Hainoaze is half a mile 
wide at high water, no fixed structurcMvas permissible; 
while on the other Inuid llio strong tide and current 
rendered it desirable to liave some, kind of check to 
the lakral disturbance a steainhoat. On a suh- 
scqueiu page tlic rcadei W'ill find a description of a 
similar steam bridge at Portsmouth, constructed after 
this at the llamoaze. The same description, in its main 
characters, will aj)2>ly to both. Mails, stage-coaches, 
omnibuses, market-carts, horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
peers, peasants — all lloat over by its means, and may- 
hap at the same lime ; and a more easy, more eco- 
nomical, and less dangerous mode of crossing a wide 
mstuary, we can hardly conceive. 

Cakadon Mines; The Cheesewjuno. 

If we Jiad promised ourselves, or the reader, any- 
thing like an extensive tour in Cornwall, our limited 
space would look sadly. But it is onlywa trip across 
the Hamoaze, to visit one of the nearest of the cop- | 
per-mines of that interesting county, that we shall . 
attempt. 1 
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Devonshire is itself by no nunns wiihunt Its ininc’ral 
riches. Wore it not lor its inori; lamed nei^libour 
Cornwall, it would present important claims to at- 
tention. Dartmoor abounds in lodes or veins of cop- 
per and tin. S(;veral of the tin lodes have been 
prodiiotive from time immemorial. It is sairl that 
grains of gold used in former limes to bo occasionally 
met with in the Dartmoor streams ; and that it was 
not uncoinnion for the miner to carry in his pocket a 
(piill in which to deposit them. There arc met with, 
in particular spots, remains which some of the Devon- 
shire arehmologists do not scruple to allirm are the 
last vestiges of Phamician smelting-houses; the 
Moorlandcrs call them J(‘ws’ houses; and in one of 
them, near the source of the Dari, was found in 
a block of smelted tin, supi)()scd (if the JMux*nician 
theory be correct) to be the most ancient in existence. 
One of the most celebrated of the Dartmoor mines 
is Hiiel Friendship, near Mary Tavy ; its riches are 
copper ores, and fine steam- worked machinery lias 
been applied to their extraction, Xear (kilstoek, on 
the Cornish side of the Tamar, is the ‘ Ounnis Lake 
Mine near Brent Tor, a manganese mine ; near Beer, 
silver and lead mines ; near Buckland, the ‘ Virtuous 
Lady’s* mine ; and many others are strewed over the 
"v^ide expanse of the moor. Tt was related a few' years 
ago, on the authority of Mr. Pearce, a surgeon of 
Tavistock, that the superstition of the divining rod has 
not yet died on.t from among the Dartmoor miners. 
This divining rod is a means whereby, through the 
occuli powers of some unmentionable spirit, the 
existence of metallic veins can be predicted or dis- 
covered. Some thinkers, preserving a middle state 


betw'ccn scepticism and ert'dulily, advance an opinion 
that there really may ho some kind of magnetic 
influence developed, when a ])ointcd rod is directed 
towards a mass of buried metal ; but be this as it may, 
in 1S29 a ‘dowser,’ or diviner, was brought from the 
w’est of Cornwall to Stiekelpatli, near Oakhamptoii, by 
a party of mining adventurers, for the purpose of 
determining w'hethcr there w'as a rich lode beneath. 
TIis augun\*s were favourable ; but, unfortunately, they 
failed of realisation. 

AVhcii w'e have crossed the Tamar into Cornwall, 
the copper ami tin treasures become exhibited more 
abundantly. From Callingtou in the east, to St. Just 
in the west, the copper ami Lin mines are spotted 
lu-arly all over the county. Let us take one of the 
nearest mines to Devonshire, that of South Caradon, 
and see what is going on there. 

The steam floating bridge carries us across the 
Ilainoazti from New Passage to Tor Point, and we tlms 
set foot on Cornwall. Tor Jhniit has nothing to 
attract ; but when we get beyond the limits of tlie 
village, towards the west, some very pretty scenery 
speedily presents itself, deriving its chief cliarms from 
the deep inlets on the west hank of the 'J'amar. Some- 
times the road winds along close to the beach ; some- 
times it lakes a higher level and sweeps round the brow 
of a hill at a considerable elevation. The road passes 
through a few villages ; and at a distance of eighteen 
miles from Devon port wc find ourselves in Liskoard, 
an old-fashioned town which was once a place of con- 
siderable importance. It once liad its castle, of which 
the site only now remains ; it had once, too, its 
nunnery of the sisters of St. Clare, but this has 
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been converted into (Iwcllinj.^-V.ouscs. Altogether, natural arrangement; but as this granite is of tlu, 
Tdskeard is not a place that we could willingly devote earliest and liardest kind, and as we know the power 
much time to. All its lueseiit importance depends on of air and water in gradually crumbling all except the 
its vicinity to the mines, of which those of Caradon excessivtdy hard rocks, the tlicory becomes credible, 
are the chief. Southward, the country declines gra- The clink of the qualryman’s tools is almost the only 
dually to the sea at ICast and MVst Looe ; eastward a sound heard in this wild region. The eastern slope of 
distance of eight or ten miles brings US to Callington, the hill has been extensively quarried, and fragments 
itself the centre of a mining district; westward we of granite are scattered far and wide. The stone is of 
have the bigli road heading to Bodmin and Lostwitbiel. beautiful texture, and glitters brightly in the sunshine. 
Hilt it is in a iiortberii direction that the points of It is curious to see how the quarrymen separate huge 
interest lie with which we liavc to do; and thither the blocks. I’bree or four of them stand in a row, each 


reader will accompany us. 

Immediately northward of Liskeard the ground 
begins to rise, until we roach the vast granite quarries 
of the Clieesewriiig, and the copper mines of Caradon. 
Villages are fev and far helwcen, but some of them 
are remarkahle. St. Ncots, four or five miles from 
Liskeard, contains one of the finest parish churches in 
Cornwall ; it was built of granite, about the year 
1480, and its nave, arches, its windows, and its carved 
roof, arc all (‘legant. It is said to occupy the site of a 
monastery which existed so far hack as the time of 
Edward tlie Conlessor. 

A railway leads upwards fVoin the sea-side at Looe, 
])ast Inskeard to Caradon and the Choosewring, serving 
as a means of conveyance for the eojiper of the one 
and the granite of the other. This railway has no 
locomotives: horse traetiou in some paits, and rope- 
traction in others, sufiiee ; hut still it is a very good 
specimen of a mining railway ; and as wi; ascend the 
slope of the liills by its means, w’c obtain a eoniniand- 
ing view over the neighhoiiring country, which exhibits 
granite siiniinits in <!veiy direction, (kirailon comes 
into view' first, and after we have pa^st-d this, the 
niilway takes us oii biwanls tlio Cliecsewring. 

This ("heesew ring is in every respect a singular 
sjiol. It is a granite hill of considerable eli‘valion, 
w'ith a summit as wild as can well lie conceived. 
Huge fragiiients of granite are strewed about in every 
direction — sharp and shapeless. It is the same with 
Kilmarth Tor, Sharp Point T or, and the Cheesewriug : 
all near each other. The most reasouahlc conjixtures 
respecting these rude clusters is, that they were used 
in some way as Jlriiidieal temples : but that tlieir 
formathm and position are due to natural causes. The 
hills being rocky, and the storms of agis having 
washed the cartli from Ihcir crevices on the summit, 
have left them to stand alone, ]uled up into iantastic 
shapes. IV sides many other singular groups, the one 
which h; given tlie name of Chcesewring to the 
granit(* ' ill ' i whicli it stands, is shown in Cut. p. 40.5. 
It is about twenty- four feet high ; and seems to Imvc 
presented itself ' > tin* eyes of the IMoorlaiuLrs as if a 
iiui.ibcr of clieeses had hieii placed one on another. 
Some ol the stones overhaug the base many feet. 
There are first three or four stoiie.s resting one on 
another; then one of snndler size: then one of enor- 
ir.nis dimensions, ten or twelve feel in diameter; and 
three or foe.r other large masses above it. Jt is difii- 
eult at first to reconcile us to tlie idea of this being a 


provided with a long sharp-pointed pick. With these 
I picks they make holes, an inch or two in depth in the 
surface of the stone ; this is done by a long continueil I 
scries of blows, the men following with their blows 
in exact succession, so as to keej) up a musical 
rhythmical ringing, by the contact of the hard steel ' 
with the hard granite : each pick yields its own 
musical note. When sevelral holes are thus made 
in a row', a few inches apart, strong thick nails 
or wedges are forcibly jlrivcn in by means of lieavv 
hammers; and in a few minutes a fissurir is funned ; 
along the line of lioles, extending down to the bottom i 
of the layer into wbieli the granite naturally divides ; ; 

for there are horizontal planes of cleavage wliicli | 

greatly faeilitatc the scjiaration of the granite into j 
blocks and slabs. I 

Blit to return to Caradon. There are tw'o lolty | 
hills, West and South Caradon, between whieh a small ' 
stream Hows into a deep and beautiful valley. In the j 

depth of this valley, and on the slopes and summits of i 

the two hills, are the banks of tlie Caradon Alines; 
and a singular scene it presents. The buildings aiv 
scattered about in all clireetions ; the stream is di- 
verted so as to suiiply water-power to the works ; and 
the ‘above-ground’ workpeople are speckl'iig tlie 
scene here and tin re. I'he women and girls liave smh 
a love for bright n-d and yellow liaiidkercliiels, shawls, 
and gowns, that their dresses give quite a liveliness to 
the jiieture. True, it is not pleasant to see females 
hammering lumps of ore, and grubbing about in a 
stooping posture among stones ami dirt ; but if lots of 
finery ^au make amends, Iiere we certainly find it. 

Tiiii .Mines ani* tin: AIinkus. 

A.s far as a few' short iiaragraphs can exiilaiii tiie 
mode of working these mines, we will attempt it. Tlie 
cop])er ori! extends beneath the valley from side to 
side, and is richest at the deepest part, 4’here aiv I 
several lodes or veins of ore ; and the shafts for de- 
scending to them are situated on the hill side. In 
some districts of Cornwall there are improved modes 
of descending the mines ; but at Caradon the old and 
fatiguing method by a succession of nearly vertical 
ladders is adopteil : a method which almost bailies the 
courage and endurance of a stranger visitor. The 
underground works consi.st of numerous excavated 
pa.ssagcs, vertical, horizontal, and inclined ; some for 
getting access to the lodes, some for wheeling out and 
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drawing up the ore, and some for pumping out water 
from the mine. The miner’s tools are such as will 
enable him to penetrate the hardest rock — the gad, the 
i pick, the sledge-hammer, the borer, the claying-bar, 

! the needle, the scraper, the tamping-bar, the shovel — 
these are his chief tools, together with the cartridge 
i tool for blasting with powder. Jlis powder-horn, 
fusees, slow-match, kibble or corve, and wheelbarrow, 
complete his apparatus. When, by the observation of 
the mining engineer, it is pretty well known where 
copper may be found, the miner perforates the granite 
or other hard stony mass, in vari()ns directions, until 
he arrives at the lode. Those who dig all the shafts 
and galleries are called tut-workers ; those who extract 
the ore are styled tributers. The tut-workers are paid 
so much a cubic-fathom for the rock which they ex- 
cavate, according to agreement, which is based on the 
hardness of the rock and the depth of the working, 
i The tributers are paid by a certain share of the ore 
I which is raised ; many of them club together to form a 
1 working gang; they thoroughly examine tin* work to 
be done, Jind agree with tlie proprietor as to what 
share of the produce they will be content with, in 
payment for the whole labour of bringing the ore to 
light. Sometimes when the lode turns out worse than 
they expected, the money value of their share is 
miserably inadequate to the labour bestowed ; but 
sometimes it is so rich, that their earnings become 
imieli larger than those of any other body of opera- 
tives in the kingdom. This system gives wonderful 
acuteness both to the proprietors and to ininers ; 
because it is to the interest of both ])artii. s to obtain as 
exact a knowledge as possible of the true r'.elmess of 
the lode to be worked. Many well-wishers to the 
working-classes have askial whether something like this 
irihutcr system might not be introduced in other 
hranches of industry : its etlbct on the Cornish miner 
is generally considered to be beiiefieial. 

The ore is dug out of the vein in any sizes which 
it may happen to attain, and is hiouglit up to the 
surface in baskets. At the surface or above-ground 
works, various processes arc carried on for bringing 
the ore to as clean and fine a stale as possihh*. It 
presents a somewhat brassy hue, being composed of a 
small per centage of copper with a great variety of 
earths in mixture. No heat is employed in any of the 
surface operations, so that nothing like smelting is 
carried on. The ore is broken, first by hammers and 
then by stampers worked by water power ; it is sorted 
into different (jualities ; it is thoroughly waslied, to 
Iree it from all earthy impurities which water can 
remove. Men, women, boys, and girls, are all em- 
ployed in this work. Children of four or five, years 
of ago have tact enough to separate the small bits of 
ore into heaps of dilferent qualities ; wonieii break the 
ore ; boys sift and Avash it ; Avbile men undertake tlie 
work which rijquires either greater strength or greater 
skill. i hc agreement between the proprietor and the 
tributers is so strictly understood, that disputes sebUun 
occur. Most of the boys and girls are employed and 


paid by the tributers, as their uiuleitaking is to biiug 
the ore into a certain saUable state : and nmsi of the 
portable Avorking tools are provided by them ; the 
heavier Avorksaiid Die fixed machinery l.»eing furuished 
by the proprietors. 

The mode of disposing of the copper ore is curious. 
Almost the Avhole product of the county is purchased 
by six or eight firms, avIiosc operations are on a sealt; 
of great magnitude. These firms luive for tlu* most 
part smelling- works near Swansea iu South Wales. 
Cornwall yields no coal, and it would be too costly 
to bring coals from Wales to smelt the ore. Instead, 
therefore, of bringing tlie coals to i! e tJiv, iliev lake 
the ore to the coals ; ami it is thus that .<lni(.si < \ . ry 
fragment of Cornish oppi-r ore is smelted iu W ih'S. 
There are four great outbursts of n’ lnue iu (’onnvall, 
Avhieh determine the localities ‘of the great mining 
districts, and these again dettTinine the market tnwiis 
where the on? is sold. We may eall these distriets 
the Caradon, the St. Auslell, the Kedrulh, and the 
Penzance districts. 'Mie ]>rinejjMl ir,aiivils for the 
copper ores are at 'I'ruro, Redruth, ami Poole. Tliere 
are certain days, called tickcfiuj on which tlie 

agents from tlte several miiie^ im.’et the agents from 
the eight or ten smelting (inns ; the on s art! sain[)b il 
and assayed, and the jiarlies agret* upon a prlet; which 
depends on the richness of the oif. 'flu! ships 
belonging to the smelters eonvt y llu' «»re to Swansea, 
and bring l)aek coals lot* the use of the steam-engines 
and for smelting tin. As the numlx-r t.l purchasers is 
limited, tliere is no great amount til' competition. 'I’he 
(jiiality varies so greatly that the priei* varies from 
t‘2 to ])er ton. At about Co [ler ton, the ore 

may contain say onc-twelflli oI‘ its weigjit of pure 
copper. The arrangements on these tieketing days arc 
so systematic that worth of ore may be sold 

in an hour or two. 'J’he avi iage ipiantity of copper 
ore .sol<l at the Cornwall tickctiufja during the last 
sixteen years has been about 1 .00, 000 tons jier annum ; 
ami the average priee during that period has been 
somewhat under .CO per Ion. 

Cornwall Avas eedebratod for its tin long before its 
eojiper ores were known ; but now' the copper is of 
far more eommereial importance than the tin. I’liere 
are, we believe, about seventy to eighty tin mines, and 
ninety or a hundred eop];er mines. A rough estimate 
has been made, Avhieli gives ;in average value to the 
tin raised of .WOO, 000, and to copjier of .i:iM)0,000 ; 
hut the quantity and tlie ipiality of the ores vary so 
greatly, that these estimates are of little importance. 
In the tin mines, the tin ore is found in lodes or veins, 
in horizontal layers, ami in large isolated bundles ; 
but the richest stores are in the stn'uvt fror/w, as tliey 
are called; liere the tin is found among the alluvial 
dejjo.'.its from the hills, through Avliieh a stream gene- 
rail v takes its course. In a stream-work the soil is 
washed, and the ore taken from it ; hut m the lode or 
vein tin, the ore is suhieeted to proee.sses Axry similar 
to those applied to copper ore. 'I'hc tin ores raised in 
Cornwall are always reduced or smelted on the spot — 
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in accordance, >vc believe, with one of the peculiar 
stannary laws of that district. 7’lie vessels which 
transport the copper ore to Swansea, brinij back coal 
for smelting the tin ore. The tin smelting works do 
not generally belong to the proprietors of the mines, 
but to other parties Avho ])urchase the ore from them. 
Tlie assay, whicli is preliminary to the j)urcliasc, is very 
carefully managed : when several bags of ore, of 
nearly uniform quality, are taken to tlie smelting 
works a small sample is taken from each, and these 
samples after being blended together, are mixed with 
a little coal, and smelted in an assay-furnace ; the ratio 
between the quantity of tin ol>taincd, and the quantity 
of ore employed, determines the value of the ore. 
The purchase being completed, the smelting com- 
mences. Vehi-tiii is smelted by mixing it with culm, 
and placing it upon the highly heated hcartli of a 
reverberating fiiriiaec*, in 'which pit-eojil is used as fuel ; 
Stream^tin is smelted in a blast-furnace, called a 
blowing-b()\ise, wood charcoal being used ns fuel. 
When the separation of the tin from the earthy impu- 
rities is cllected, the molten metal is ladled into 
moulds, so as to form it into large blocks, or ingots. 
These ingots are not willioiit admixture of small 
quantities of other metals ami chemical substances, 
wbieli tlie smelting Las failed to remove ; and the 
further process of rvfimntj is necessary to cHccL their 
removal, elfeetcd by a careful application of heat in a 
furnace dilFcreiitly shaped from the one before em- 
ployed. After retining, the tin is poured into granite 
moulds, to form blocks 'weighing about three cw'ts. 
each. Until 18d8 all these blocks were stamped, and 
a duty paid on them to the Duchy of Cornwall; 
but the mode of raising the duty being found incon- 
venient, an Act of Parliament was passed, whereby 
the duty was commuted for a pcr])etual annuity, equal 
to the average produce of the duty for ten years 
previous to the Act coming into operation. Tlic market 
price of tin ore per ton is intieli greater than that of 
copper, arising in part from the much larger per 
centage of pure metal in the former than the latter; 
some of the tin ore of Cornwall contains more than 
half its weight of pure metal. 

Wc have described the Caradon mine because it is 
not far distant from tlie scene wbiidi forms tlie subject 
of our present paper; and wc might liave stopped still 
nearer to Devonshire, — at Callingtoii, to view a tin 
mine. Ikit wJioever Avould see the system of Cornish 
mining i i ])erfection, should go farther westward. 
Around Si AiisleJl, around Camborne and llcdrutb, 
and around P- nzaiu e, the scene is most striking. Near 
Camborne and Redrulli especially, the whole of the 
surface of the coun.try is dotted with mining works and 


I miners* cottages, while underneath the ground is com- 
I pletcly honeycombed. Mr. Redding (‘ Cornw'all in 
the Nineteenth Century*) says, “ Upon emerging from 
the bowels of the earth, the miner goes into the 
changing-house, a place appointed for the purpose, 
washes, and takes olT liis woollen working dress; 
then, if the mine was not deep, and his labour too 
great, on repairing to his cottage ho cultivates his 
acre or two of ground, which he obtains on lease upon 
easy terms from the heathy downs, for three lives, at 
a few shillings rent. There by degrees he has contrived 
to build a small cottage, often a good ])art of it witli 
liis own liand, the stone costing him nothing; or it 
may be he lias only taken land for the growth of 
potatoes, to cultivate which he pares and turns the 
ground, and rents a cottage at fifty or sixty shillings 
a year, witli a right of turf fuel, which he cuts anil 
prepares himself. Many miners have tolerable gardens, 
and some are able to do their own carpentry work, 
and near the coast others arc expert fisbermcn.*’ 

Some of the mines arc truly grand undertakings. 
The Consolidated Minps, the largest of the Cornish 
group, employ upwards of 8,000 persons. One of 
its engines pumps water from a direct depth of 1,600 
foot; the weight of tlie pumping apparatus alone being 
upwards of .'iOO tons ; the pump-rod is 1740 feet 
long ; and it raises about 2,000,000 gallons of w'ater 
in a week, from ii depth equal to five times the height of 
St. Paul’s. These are indi'ed wonders to marvel at! 
'riic Consolidated and the Unite<l Minos, both belong- 
ing to one e«)mpany, are stated to have used tlu* 
following vast quantities of materials in a year : 
coals, 1/5,270 tons; candles, l(i2,1441hs. ; guiqiowder, 
82,0001 hs ; leather for straps, &c., 18,4031bs. ; ])iik 
and shovel liandles, 10,098 dozens. Sir Charles Lemon 
lias estimated that in the whole of the Cornish mines, ! 

.Cl 3,000 worth of gunpowder is used annually; that ' 

the timber employed in the underground works equals j 
the growtli of 140 square miles of Norw’egian forest; 
and that 37,000,000 tons of water are raised annually 
from the depths of the mines. The mines in the 
western half of tlie county arc the oldest, and, taken i 
in the Aggregate, are far the richest ; but tlie eastern 
mines of Fowey Consols, Par Consols, and Caradon, 1 
are conqiaratively recent, and very rii:h. 

II ere wo coneliidc. Retween the Tavy on the north, 
and the Eddystone on tlie south ; betw'eeii Ivy RriiJge 
on the east, and Caradon and tlie Chcesewriiig on the 
west, — J^lymouth ])ossesses a multitude of interesting j 
spots, wliieli may be included or not among its environs , 
according to the meaning wliicli wc may choose to give 
to that word. A good rambler always makes his 
“ environs’* wider than a bad one. 


WEYMOUTH AND 1‘OllTLAND 




I OlVr LAND. ISLAM). 


We may return from our western tour by railway 
through hixeter and Bristol, or — tlie weather being 
favourable— -a trip by sea, either to Southampton or 
Portsmoath, offers a right pleasant excursion from 
Plymouth, calling at Dartmouth and Torquay. For 
this voyage the British and Irish Steam Company's 


boats give an opportunity every Monday and Friday. 
The Isle of Portland, at which the steamers also touch, 
is about four miles in length and one and a-half in 
breadth at the widest part. It is one continued bed of 
freestone, four hundred and fifty-eight feet above the 
level of the sea, the cliffs on the west side being the 
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most lofty. Tins ]);nt of the Island is known as the 
Bill of Portland, and is the most sontluTly point of 
the county of Dorset; from thence it takes a circuit of 
five or six miles to the northward, to the Chesil 
Bank, which connects the norlhern part of the Island 
with the mainland. 

If we take W( vinonfh Bri(h/e as a centre, and draw 
around it a circle of about eight miles radius, we shall 
find within that circle many striking contrasts. We 
shall have the thoughts drawn hack to a ])criod when 
the ancient Britons, or their priests, built mounds and 
earthw'orks, which — whether intended for defences, as 
some think, or rude temples, as others deem more 
])robable — have remained to this day a marv(‘l both to 
archc-Kologist and to peasant. We shall find the Eomaii 
period pictured to us, by the amphitheatre which has 
withstood all changes. We shall see, in the old town 
of Dorchester, evidence of a spot which has known 
Romans, Saxons, and Normans, in succession, and still 
remains one of our southern cities. We shall see how, 
in Weymouth, by a dexterous adaptation of natural 
advantages, a small fisldng village has become a fashion- 
able watering-place. We shall obtain, in the Isle of 
Portland, an epitome of certain remarkable geological 
changes, and a glance at the mode in which building- 
stones are obtained from the Quarries. We shall have 
proof how inviting a harbour Nature seems to have 
formed, between Portland and the main coast, and 
how s])lcndid a haven of n'fuge this will become, when 
the projected Breakw^ater is completed. Lastly, w'c 
shall witness the strange sight of the hustling busy 
locomotive, rushing close past the Roman earthworks 
ill one spot, and tunnelling beneath the British tumuli 
in another — a race, a contest, between tiine-cnduring 
works and time-annihilating machines. All these fea- 
tures are to be met with in the circle whose limits are 
marked above. 

Tracing out the district on a map, we shall find that 
Dorchester is about as far to the north, as the ** Bill 
of Portland” is to the south, of the bridge which sepa- 
rates the town of Weymouth from its sister town of 
JVIelcombe Regis ; while, westward and south-westward 
of Weymouth, is that most eitraordinary ridge of 
pebbles, Chesil Bank) the like of which is scarcely to 
be met with itl an Jr cither part of the w^orld ; and inter- 
inndiatc between these various points are the relics of 
antiquity to which allusion has been made. 

This district has been lately thrown open to the 
gaze of I. ..idfiners and otlier strangers to the county, 
by the sain*, kind of agency which is rendering similar 
service ii’* so n\uny rpiartcrs — a Railtvai/. Until the 
Southampton and Dorchester line was opened, tlie 
mode of obtainiiv” access to South .Dorsetshire was 
not easy, Southampton and Salisbury were the two 
nearest railway termini ; and long coach ride was 
necessary from either of those towns to Dorchester and 
Weymouth. But now, we measure the distance by 
hours, not miles ; and Dorsetshire will he a better 
known eouiity than it lias ever yet been. 

When turmoil marked the whole rail way proceedings 


of the country, and when everybody seemed to AvisU 
. to make railways from everywhere to everywhere else, 
two schemes were started for Dorchester and Wey- 
mouth ; the one proceeding in a south-WTStern direction 
I from Salisbury, and the other nearly in a westerly 
i direction from Southampton. The latter received the 
I sanction of the legislature ; and a few months hack 
! the line was opened. This new medium of cominuni- 
: cation between the east and the w^est starts from 
i Southampton, wdicre a junction wdth the older or 
London line has been ellectcd ; and after passing by 
a tunnel under souk? of the high ground northward of 
the town, it reaches the low, muddy, uninteresting 
. banks of the northern ])art of Southampton Water, 
along which it pfisses to Mill brook and Redbridge. 
Every railway travidler feels that the sooner he quits 
this region the better, for it is “ stale, flat, and iinpro- 
litahle hut almost immediately on losing sight of 
this upper end of the Southampton Water, we find 
ourselves in the New Eorest, a district presenting mucli 
i more that is striking and interesting. The railway 
follows a viTv tortuous course, near Ashurst, Lynd- | 

, hurst, Broekenhiirst, Burley, to Ringwood, where it 
is about eight miles distant from Christchurch on the 
south, and six miles from Fordinghridge on the north, 

. Throughout the greater part of the distance, from 
i Ashurst to Ringwood, we liavo the New Forest on the 
right and loft of us ; sometimes a line has been cut, 
just wide enough to admit tlu^ railway, through a dense i 
mass of trees ; while at other spots the trees are more 
. distant ; hut, in both cases, towns and villages are ft‘w 
and far between, , 

I On our railway run towards Dorchester, after having i 
: quilted the New Forest, we very soon enter Dorset- I 
; shire, two or three miles westward of Ringwood, and i 
proceed south-west towards Wimborn Minster. This 
town takes its name from the fine old Minster, or 
. Collegiate Church, which has withstood the storms of 
j many centuries, and is one of the most venerable of ! 

I our ecclesiastical antiquities. Farther south-westward, ; 

' again, we come to a singular intermixture of land and | 

; water near Poole. If we look at a map of the eastern 
part of Dorset, we find L bold and deep iiiJct of the 
sea, between Christchurch and Purbeck Isle. This 
deep inlet, 'which has a very narrow entrance between 
’ two projecting points of laud, with the island of 
Brownsca, facing the entrance, forms Poole Harbour, a 
large and valuable leeeptaele for shipping. On liie 
north side of this harbour, close to the town of Boole, i 
j is the narrow entrance of another and still more deeply j 
cinhayed sheet of water, Holes Bay. Farther to the 
i west, aufither narrow passage gives entrance from Poole j 
Harbour to Wanhaiu Harbour. This last-named , 
harbour extends at its .south-western end nearly to the 
town of AVareham ; while on its northcrii shore is 
; another bay or inlet extending nearly to Ijytchet 
i Minster. Were it not for a sand-bar near the external 
mouth of Poole Harbour, this series of land-locked 
bays and harbours would be exceedingly valuable to 
shipping. The Railway Company, wishing to approach 
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as near as practicable to the towns of Poole and Wfire- 
liam, resolved to carry their line ri«(ht across one of 
the innermost of these bays. The bay is too shallow 
to be of much service to boats, and was on that 
account more readily crossed by the railway works. 
The engineer has selected the narrowest part of the bay, 
and the works appear to have been tolerably easy ; yet it 
lias an odd effect to the railway traveller, who finds hiin- 
gelf lifted but a few feet from a wide expanse of water. 

After s(‘nding off a branch to Poole, two or three 
miles in length, and passing close to AVarehain, the 
railway clianges its course, and ])roceeds pretty nearly 
ill a western direction to Dorchester, through a country 
somewhat bare of attraction. A barrier of hills extends 
uninterruptedly from Corfe Castle to llridport, shutting 
out tlic sea from the view of the railway traveller. On 
a])proaching Dorchester, we find the town on the right 
or north, and the ancient Homan anipliitheatre on the 
left, or south, of the station. It is said that, had it not 
been for the urgent remonstrance of some who deserve 
to he honoured for their zeal, this amphitheatre would 
have fallen ta victim to the railway excavators ; but 
that the engineer contrived tliat his works should pass 
the spot without damaging it. Had it been otherwise 
we should, indeed, have thought that the country was 
to be handed over to a new barbarism. How strange 
docs it appear, to stand on the edge of this atnphi- 
llicatre, and look down upon the hissing, siv^rting, 
steaming locomotive ! Turn the face to the south, 
and we see an oval spot of ground, as utterly free from 
all ’buildings and signs of industry as it could have? 
hccu when the Homans formed it ; turn to the north, 
and we see one of the latest stages and advancements 
of civilization — a railway-station with all its appurte- 
nances. 

This amphitlieatre dillered from most of those con- 
structed hy the Romans. Tt was customary to croct 
a lofty stone or brick structure, such as the Colosseum 
at Home, for the exhibition of the gladiators and com- 
petitors ; but this one at Dorchester is a mere earth- 
work. It is an oval, about 218 feet in its longest 
diameter, by 163 in tluj shorter. There is a central 
area, sunk somewhat below the level of the surrounding 
idain ; while the sides or rim of the oval basin, formed 
of solid chalk, are elevated about thirty feet above it. 
The entrance is at the north-east end of the oval, 
opposite to wliicli is a kind of staircase, or sloping 
pathway, ascending to the top of the .superstructure, 
having beneath what appears to have been a cave, 
or subterraneous apartment. Commencing near the 
entrance, and gradually ascending on each side till 
it attains the middle row of scats, wlieiiee it d-*elines 
to the opposite end of the oval, is a passage or terrace, 
more nearly of a circular form than the higher super- 
structure which bounds it. On the top of O' hat were 
once) the rows of seats is a terrace, about twelve feet 
broad, divided from the scats by a parapet. Between 
this upper terrace and the middle terrace w'ere rows 
of seats, excavated in the chalk, and appropriated to 
the humbler spectators ; wdiilc below the middle tcr- 
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race M’erc the seats for persons of higher r ink ; and on 
a podium^ or broad platform, immediately contiguous 
to the arena, were the seats for the senators and nobles. 
The dimensions given above are those of the arena 
itself: the external boundary, very nearly circular in 
form, measures about 310 feet each way ; and from 
the great thickness of the ramj)art or edge, on the 
east and west sides, it is conjectured that there may 
have been in those parts dens for the reception of the 
wild beasts. 

it is coinputc'd, from an estimate of the area and 
the form of the enclosure, that 12,000 persons could 
have been seated to witness the spoits and c idests 
going on in the interior. Dr. Stukelcy thought tliat 
the amphitheatre was formed hy order and in the linu; 
of Titus; blit there is no sullicicnt • vidence to settle 
this point. Whatever may have been the dati- id’ its 
construction, it seems to have escaped any siihsi (pient 
adaptation to other purposes, if we cxcc]jt a j^artlal 
and rude tillage of the interior ari’a. At the ])reserit 
time both the area itself, and the slo])ing sides of the 
boundary, are covered with long, rank, coarse grass. 
The last and most strange and saddening i»iivpose, so 
far as is reeonled, to which this ainphitheatve has been 
appropriated, occinvd in 1705, whon a woman was iir^t 
strangled and then hiirned, hy judicial scntenci?, in 
this arena, heh)rean assemblage d’ ten thousand persons. 
She was convicted of the murder of her hiis])and, hut 
maintained to her dying breath innocence of the charge. 

Leaving this amphitheatre and its associations, and 
rambling a little to the north, we cfimi to the town 
of Dorchester ; to the inhabitants ol* which town the 
amphitheatre forms a ])leasant country spot, diversi- 
fied, under the new order of things, by all the exeite- 
I ment incident to the vicinity of a railway-station and 
I i^s world of hustle. 

Dorchester is one of those niei* comely old town*?, 
with a goodly avenue nirining ihroiigli them from iiorlli 
to south, and another from east to west : the two 
meeting in the centre of the town, near the Town-hall, 
the principal church, and other buildings. I'hese four 
apjiroaehes to Dorchester are among the linest kind 
of our public roails, lined with trees on Ijoth sides to 
a great distance from the town, and thereby Ibrming 
lines of communication which catch the eye from afar, 
when the roads themselves would not otherwise he 
visible. That Dorchester is a city of high antiquity 
there are manv proofs to be adduced. It is believed 
to have been a sidtlement of the ancient Britons, under 
the name of Diinium, the capital of the Diirotigcs. 
None of our antiquaries venture to surmise miieli as 
to the origin or history or institutions of these J)uro- 
tiges ; but .Mr. Savage, in his ‘ History of Dinelieslm*,* 
dwells at some length on an invasion of this county 
by the Colts from Gaul, many centuries belbre llie 
Christian era ; and, indeed, many of the singular earth- 
works and ditches still existing in Dorset and Wilts, 
such as Wansdyke, Woodyalcs, C’ooinlisditch, Ac., arc 
believed by some writers to liavo been fortifications 
during the Celtic wars in those counties. But to come 
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down to periods when a little more of the light of 
history can be thrown on such matters. The conquest 
of Dorchester was reckoned an important one by the 
Homans ; the town w as fortified by them, and they 
made an excellent road right through it. In 1841, a 
beautiful piece of Roman tessellated pavement w'as 
discovered in a garden ; and numerous other specimens, 
as well as small bronze figures, and coins of Antoninus, 
Vespasian, Constantine, Julian, Theodosius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Valerian, have been discovered. 

In later times Dorchester was much devastated 
during the wars between the Saxons and the Danes ; 
and the barrows and tumuli, which arc so numerous 
in this vicinity, are by some writers believed to be the 
burying-plaees of those slain in these contests. During 
the last thousand years, from the Danish times to our 
own, Dorchester has shared pretty fairly in the various 
commotions, changes, and advancements that have 
marked other towns in the south of England. It had, 
at one time, a rieli priory. It had also a castle, the 
governors of wdiich were notable men in the times of 
King John and Henry ITT. It took a very resolute 
part against Charles I. during the civil war; and it 
was the scene of some of Judge Jefleries* w'orst acts 
of cruelty, later in the same century. 

The approacdi to the centre of Dorchester from the 
railway is not that by which the stage coaches used 
to reach the same point. The station is almost exactly 
southward of the town ; and a portion of the Homan 
road from Weymouth to Dorchester has to be traversed 
in getting to the inhabited streets of the latter. There 
are not many streets, but such as there arc — are mostly 
long, quiet, and clean. There is a slight declivity 
towards the river Frome on the north ; and from the 
banks of tliis river many beautiful view's are to be 
obtained. Not among the least pleasing of the features 
of Dorchester are the fine walks surrounding the town 
on the south, east, and west, and following the line 
of the ancient Roman wall ; being planted with lime, 
chesnut, and sycamore trees, they have most of the 
beauty of park avenues. The buildings of the town 
are not so numero\is or so interesting as to demand a 
long gaze from the ramliler. St. J^eter’s Church is 
certainly tlie most venerable : its turretted and battle- 
menUid tower, and its efiigies of w’arriors and nobles, 
bespeak for it a respectable antiquity. The other 
churches and chapels are modern, and so arc the 
various municipal buildings. Trutli to tell, Dorchester 
is not a very lively or bustling place : the manufac- 
ture of bro uleloth and serges, once possessed by it, 
has entirely decayed — the West Hiding of Yorkshire 
has eclipsed the south-west counties in all such matters. 
No other manufacture has sprung up to supply its place 
— unli?ss w'C may speak of the manufacture of mutton ; 
the sheep reared on the exitmsive pastures in the 
neighbourhood arc extremely numerous. 

The amphitheatre is not the only remarkable ancient 
earthw’ork in the immediate vicinity of Dorchester. At 
the western margin of the town, and approjiched by 
one of the pretty avenues before alluded to, is Pound- 


bury, an ancient enclosure, bordered by the river j 

Frome on the north. The area of ground here enclosed | 

is larger than the amphitheatre. It is above a thousand ! 
feet long from cast to west, and upwards of four 
hundred from north to south. The ground on which 
it stands is elevated, and it is bounded by a raised j 
barrier or eartliwork. Hence have arisen two opinions; 
the one, that a hill was cut down to the present level ; 
the other, that a boundary of earthwork was erected 
on a slightly elevated plot of ground. The form of 
the enclosure is an irregular oblong, with a rounding 
off at the south-east and south-west angles. The 
principal entrance is from the cast, through a breach 
or opening in the boundary. There are three other 
similar, but smaller, openings, in different parts of the 
enclosure. Near the south-west corner is a small 
round hillock, rising above the general level of the , 
place. The whole place, including boundary, hillock, 
and enclosed space, is clothed with verdure, and seems 
to have been unchanged for ages. 

What is this Poundbury ? Tliat the Dorsetshire 
antiquaries should have set about solving this question, 
is no matter for wonder : whether they have succeeded, 
is another matter. The prevailing opinion seems to ; 
be, that this w'as a place of public meeting in the time 
of tlie llritons, where the chieftain or leader harangued 
the people : he, standing on the hillock, or rostrum, ! 
and they, standing on the flat arena around. This ! 
is, how'cvcr, by no means, the only explanation offered j 
of its use and object. Dr. St\ikelcy supposed it to ] 
be a camp made by V(*spasian, when lie was employed I 
in the conquest of the Belgm ; and the hillock before ! 
spoken of, instead of b(‘ing a rostrum, was a tumulus. 
Coker, Camden, and Speed, j)refer to consider it as a , 
Danish w'ork, raised by Sweno of Denmark, when he i 
besieged Dorchester in 1002. The Britons, the Homans, 
and the Danes, have therefore to settle their disputed 
claim to the structure as best they may. 

AVhen w'o start from Dorchester, on the w’ay to : 
AVeymouth, we have still further proof that Britons, ' 
or Homans, or both, have left memorials of tlioir 
industrv, in roads, barrows, and fortified bolds. Tliere 
seems To doubt wbatever that the high road between 
the two towns is of Homan formation. It proceeds, 
in the Homan manner, nearly straight from the one 
town to the other. The bills are a little low’cred, the 
valleys are a little filled up, so as to render the road 
passable for vehicles. A'^et the ascents are often severe, 
especially on cither side of the hilly ridge (South 
Downs) which intersects Dorsetshire from cast to west. 

The time is not fitr distant, when this route will he 
traversed by railway. The Dorchester and AVeymouth 
p{)rtion of the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Railway 
is rapidly progressing ; and when tliis is completed 
we may expect — as trikes place elsewhere — that the 
present coach intercourse between the two towns will 
nearly cease. As matters are at present, wc see, while 
travelling by coach, the nearly finishett railway east- 
ward of us in one part ; then a range of hills through 
which a tunnel is being bored ; then a gallery carried 
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beneath the road on which we are riding ; then anotlier 
tunnel through a hill ; then a sudden leap of the 
railway over the turnpike-road, arising from a com- 
bin(;d curve and descent of the latter ; then a huge 
emhankinent over a valley ; and so on. The two 
arteries of communication go on in mutual rivalry, 
each leaping over the other in turn ; hut we may 
pretty well judge which will be the victor by and bye. 
The Rail will beat the Road, as it usually does. It 
is worth while, before the new order of things comes 
into force, to take an ‘ outside * stage ride from Dor- 
chester to Weymouth, were it only to see the countless 
barrows or tumuli, which speckle the country all 
around. 

These extraordinary niomorials of a past age are 
more numerous in Dorset and Wilts than in any other 
English counties. That such harrows or mounds of 
earth arc tumuli^ or sepulchral monuments, seems to 
he now generally admitted. Most of the harrows 
which meet the eye on cither side of the road between 
Dorchester and Weymouth are gently ruiinded emi- 
nonees, nearly circular in plan, and very regular in 
outline, as seen marked out in relief against the sky in 
the horizon. The South Downs, or range of hills 
extending across the soutlu'rn part of the county from 
east to -west, are particularly rich in such objects, 'Fhe 
barrows are clothed with verdure, which give pn)vender 
to large numbers of sheep. It is pereepti])le at a 
glance that the district is more pasttir.igc than arable. 

Very soon after the traveller leaves Dorchester, and 
before he lias advanced many hundred yards on the 
Homan road to Weymouth, his eye is attracted on the 
right to an extraordinary elevation, much larger, in 
every sense of the v/ord, than any of the liarrows. A 
pathway leads across some open fiedds towards this 
object ; and as w’c approach near tlie spot, tlie large 
area and great height of the earthen struetiire become 
more and more perceptible. We come to a sloping 
ascent ; having mounted to the top of this, we find 
ourselves on the edge of a kind of ring or basin, within 
which is another ring ; by descending to a level nearly 
equal with the outer ground, and then ascending a still 
greater number of feet, we reach the second ring; 
within which is to be seen a third ring, separated, as 
before, by a depressed vallum or ditch from the former. 
This is Maiden Castle, or, as some antiquaries desig- 
nate it, the Metp Dun, or Great Hill. 

Maiden Castle is a very extensive earthwork— pro- 
bably one of the most extensive in England. It 
consists of a double (in some places treble) ditch and 
rampart, of which the inner om;s are very deep and 
high. The form is oval ; and there are two entrances, 
one to the cast, and the other to the west. The ditches 
and ramparts arc very much accumulated near these 
entrances ; for there are live alternations of them at 
the east end, and six at the west. The ends of all these 
ramparts lap o^er each other, or extend rather beyond , 
the actual points of junction, so as to make the en- 
trances very winding and intricate. There seems to 
have been an entrance on the south side, in the middle I 


of which the ramparts are lo>v, and almost discon- 
tinued. The area of the whole striKture is divided in 
the middle by a low ditch, drawn across it from north 
to south. Near the south entrance is the mouth 
of a cave, which tlie country pcojilc used to think 
extended underground to Dorchester; hut there is no 
evidence in favour of this opinion. The entire area 
covered by the whole enclosure is about a hundred 
and sixty acres, extending to the limit of the outer 
rampart ; while the area of the interior plain, Avithitt 
all the ramparts and ditches, is rather less than fifty 
acres. The size of this huge mass may he guessed 
from its circunifcreuco, which is consiclrrahly more 
than a mile. The innermost ridge on the north and 
south is ill some places as much as sixty feet high from 
the adjacent ditch ; and so steep, that the ascent is no 
easy matter. 

The topographers of Dorset are not so well agreed 
about the authorship and purpose of this Maiden 
Castle, as about tlu* neighbouring harrows. Hutchins, 
in his history of the county, claims for it tlio title 
of a Roman Camp, and the siimiiKT station, or Castra 
/Estiva, of the neighbouring city of Dorchester. He 
says, that “ Curious ])crsons have traced out the par- 
ticular uses of eacli part. 'Die weste rn part, facing 
the pnctoriiim, or general’s tent, was for the foot, 
and could not contain less than threi; legions, or 
about eighteen hundred men. The eastern ])arl, behind 
tlic pnetorium, w'as for the horses and carriages. 
Between both, on each side of the pnetorium, were 
plac(‘d the tribunes and other oflicers.” 

Jlut this view is stoutly combatted by others. An 
anonymous topograjiher of the district says : — “ The 
prevailing impression has hitlierto been, that this was 
a Roman camp ; but it is really surprising tliat such 
an opinion could ever bavi? been entertained by any 
one conversant Avitli antiquities. A Roman camp, 
of which there are so many specimens still extant in 
Britain, and one within a mile or two of Dorchester 
itsedf, so that all may see them, was a mere enclosure 
of lines marking the boundaries of the area required 
for the encampment, and capable of being guarded by 
sentinels at their posts ; but Avitlumt any of the suc- 
cessive ridges, high central area, and labyrinthine 
entrances, seen at this spot. My OAvn impression is, 
that the Avhole mass was originally a natural hill — 
a 3few Dun ; and that its commanding height over the 
surrounding countr}'^, and its steep acclivity on all 
sides round, first suggested to the Britons of early 
times, before the Roman invasion, or thereabouts, the 
idea of converting it into a strong-hold. The labour 
of doing this would not bo great, if w'e suppose the 
upper area to have been levelled, the ditches between 
the successive ridges to have been excavated, and the 
soil removed to the surrounding plain ; and no art 
would be required to eliect this. But the laliour would 
have been immense, if, as some suppose, the Avhole hill 
were of artificial formation, and the ridges heaped up 
by the soil moved from the plain. The former process 
is more easy of supposition, is more conformable to its 
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original name, Metv Jhin, and more in harmony with 
its present appearance, as well as with the firmness and 
compactness of the ridges tliemsclves, which are more 
like masses of the original chalky soil, than like loose 
heaps of earth thrown up into their present form.” 

Without venturing an opinion on the disputed point 
concerning the origin of the name of Maiden Castle, 
whether Mew Dun, or Mai Dun, or Mad Dun, or 
Mvridunnm ; witlujiit settling 'whether, as Stukely 
thinks, it must he dated from the time of the later em- 
perors, or, as Hutchins supposes it, hcMif earlier Roman 
work, or, as the writer just quoted will have it, the 
Eritons are to receive the honour — we must certainly 
support the view that the whole mass is an excavated 
and trimmed hill, and not a superstructure of earth 
huilt up on the plain. 

AVeymouth at length conies into view on our route 
for Dorchester ; and from this point we have no more 
to do with Eritish strong-holds and barrows, or Roman 
cani])s ami amphitheatres. 

Weymouth is rather peculiarly situated, with respect 
to the s(‘a, the mainland, and the Isle of Portland. 
Tlu're is a deep* semicircular bend of the sea, called 
Pt>rtland Roads, the inner portion of which constitutes 
Weymouth Eay. A little tongue of land projects 
between these two, on which the old tow'n of Wey- 
moutli is situated North of this towm is a little inlet 
or strait, giving access to a larger expanse called tlie 
Eack water; which Eackvvater runs up northward in 
such a way as nearly to cut otf ji long, narrow strip 
of ground from the mainland. On this narrow' strip 
of ground is built the towoi of IMclcombe Regis, wliicb, 
with Weymoiitli Proper, forms tlie borough of Wey- 
inoiitli. Weymouth the humble — the fishing town — 
is jiroperly called by its name ; but Weymouth the 
fashionable — the balking town — is, iu fact, Melcombc 
Regis, a!)d not ])roperly Weymouth at all. The two 
are separated by the narrow strait before alluded to, 
over which is huilt a bridge. The mode in which 
Portland is connected with these Iw'o towns will come 
under our notice by and by. 

'J’liere arc fiomc taint indications that Weymouth 
existed in the time of the Saxons ; hut wo may make 
a sudden leap to the reign of Henry Vll.I., without 
passing over much that need draw our attention with 
respect to the town. Leland described it as follows: — 
“ The tounlet of Way mouth lyeth strait agayn Milton, 
on the other side of the Haven ; and at this place the 
trajeetu.'. is by a bote and a rope, bent over the haven ; 
so that in :he huybote they ns(? no ores. There run- 
neth Uj., by he right hand of the haven, a great arm 
of the sea ; and scant a mil above the haven mouth, on 
the shore of this irine, is a right goodlie AvarJyke eastel 
ina.le, Jiaving one open Eatbecane. This arm runneth 
up farther a mil, as in a hay, ‘to a point of land, wdiere 
a trajectus is unto Portland, by a long causey of peble 
and sand.” This “cau/.eyof peble and sand” is the 
singular (Jhesi! Rank, described further on. About 
a hundred years later, Weymoutli was described by John 
Coker, whose account is in manuscript in tlic Bodleian 


Library. “ The river Way passing thence,” says 
Coker, “ names little villages, and then falls into the 
sea at Way mouth, opposite to which, on the other 
banke, stands Mcleombe, an ancient borough, between 
whom and Waymouth arose great controversy, both 
enjoying like privileges, and both ch.allenging the par- 
ticular immunities of the Haven, w'hich lyeth in the 
very bosom of them ; each of them liaving taken llic 
overthrow of the other, but not resting by that, con- 
tinually commenced new suits. At length, having 
wearied the lords of the council and other courts with 
their contentious importunities, by the advice of that 
wdsc councillor, William Cecil, Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, they were, by an Act of Parliament, incorporated 
in one body, governed by one mayor, and aldermen, 
liis assistjints. Immediately on which tliey conjoined 
themselves together by that fair bridge of timber 
which we see ; yet still they send, either of them, two 
burgesses to parliament. Both these towns have 
certainly risen from the conveniency of the harbour, 
and from small beginnings ; for neither of them, till 
late time, had a })arish eluireli. These towns, now 
united, gain w'cll by traflick into Newfoundland, 
w'here tliey had eighty ships and barks, iis also by 
a nearer cut into France, opposite to them^ whence 
they return laden with w'ines, clotlis, and divers other 
useful commodities, wdlh whieh they furnish the 
country.” 

The admirable position of Weymouth and its Eay 
w'as a sure forerunner of commercial juul naval trans- 
actions ; accordingly we find that, so far hack as IIk; 
reign of I'hhvard HI., the quota of men and ships fiir- 
nislicd by Weymouth for the King’s w'ars nuieli larger 
than that of many ports which have since risen into 
importance. In those wars, attempts were several 
times m.'ide to burn Weymouth. 7Vs a means of 
strengthening the district as one of the national 
defences, H(‘nry VI 11. built Sandsfoot Castle, a fort 
standing about a mile south-west of the town, on 
a high elilf nearly opposite Portland Castle. In a 
charter granted to the two towns by James I., they 
arc d(^scrihcd as ” great and famous ports, and of grejit 
strength and force to defend the country, cind uUo 
exercising merchandizing, and having much inqiortance 
ill and upon the seas, by reason of which a great 
number of mariners are constantly employed and 
nourished.” 

The rise of other ports sijoins to have brought about 
a diudine in the prosperity of these twin towns ; for 
we do not find them occupying so important a posili«'n 
in the next few generations. Weymouth had hoeii 
one of the places for the wool-staple ; hut this bt^camc 
changed ; and the trade to Newfoundland, which had 
been of much importance to Weymouth, became shared 
by Poole and other ports. 

The shore of Weymouth Eay is low, and extends 
two miles south towards the towns of Melcombc Regis 
and Weymouth ; hero the cliffs recommence, and ex- 
tend a mile farther south, to Sandsfort Castle, from 
whence a low shore extends for about two miles south- 
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t‘ast to Portland (^astlo, on llie I.'li* of Portland, llu- rcsnan-lie.s wliicli aiv not nut with on the lastern coast. 
^>ay between the I.sle of Portland and Weyrnonth forms Tin; recovery by Weymouth of some of i*s lost dis- 
Porlland Rof\d. Like all the Iniys on this, as well as tinctit)n, about eighty years ago, was a matter brought 
the Dovi.a coiftt, Weymouth is a favoiiriJc resort of the about by pleasure, and not by business. A Mr. 
*narine naturalist; the slielter afforded by the head- Allen, who visited Weymouth as an invalid, and who 
lands seems to have attractions for the objects of his could not find any bathing-machine in the town, had 
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one constructed for his own use ; having received 
much benefit during his visit, his recommendation soon 
brought others in pursuit of the same object, and the 
usual accommodations of a watering-place were soon 
provided. Circumstances afterwards arose to confirm 
the tide of fashion which began to set in towards 
Weymouth. In 1 780 the (then) Duke of Gloucester 
visited the town, and afterwards built a residence 
there. In 1789 George III. paid his first visit; and 
from that time Weymouth became a very favourite 
resort for the Royal Family. The inhabitants made 
a capital improvement in their town, which has ever 
since contributed largely to its beauty. On the spot 
of land which intervenes between the Ray and the 
Backwater, a considerable extent used to be a mere 
receptacle for rubbish ; but the inhabitants cleared 
away this rubbish, and formed a fine esplanade half 
a mile long by thirty feet wide, and following, to some 
extent, the general contour of the Ray. This being 
done, terraces and assembly-rooms, batb -rooms and 
reading-rooms, and all the other features of a w\atering- 
place, speedily sprang uji ; and Weymouth took its place 
among the autumnal pleasure-spots. 

It is almost wholly in IMelcombe Regis that these 
changes have occurred. Weymouth itself still remams 
a fishing and shipping town, having its centre of opera- 
tions on both banks of the strait which divides it from 
Melcombe. 

Almost immediately on entering Melcombe from tlic 
north, the fine expanse of sand around the Bay meets 
the eye. These sands shelve or descend so gradually, 
that the water is not more than knee-deep at a distance 
of three hundred feet from the shore. There is at the 
same time such a hardness, smoothness, and compact- 
ness of the Stand, that horses and carriages may be 
driven close to the water’s edge. The semicircular 
bay, with St. Alban’s Head in the distance, and Port- 
land Isle towards the south-west, lies on the cast of the 
Esplanade ; while terraces of fine houses lie on the 
west. So narrow is the neck of land on which tlicsc 
terraces and the Esplanade have been formed, that 
there is no room for anything else ; the hacks of the 
bouses being almost contiguous to the Backwater. 
Advaucing further south, the spit of land expands like 
the broad end of a w edge, so as to give room for tw o 
or three parallel lines of street. The farther south- 
ward we come, the more bustling and sea- faring is the 
appearance of the town ; until at length, on the north 
side of the strait separating the two towns, everything 
has a port'li.wC appearance. Melcombe is thus a sort of 
elongatovi triai.gle, having the dwellings of pleasure- 
seekers in the northern or narrow part, and those of 
traffic- seekers in li.e southern or wide part. 

The Esplanade has a raised platform of masonry, 
which runs along in front of tlie houses as a terrace, 
distinct from the Esplanade or carriage-way ; and in 
one part of it there is a monument in commemoration 
of George III. With respect to the town itself, its 
churches and chapels, its Masonic Hall, its Guildhall, 
Its public libraries, its medical and charitable institu- j 


tions — they call for no particular remark. At ihe 
south-eastern extremity of the town, or what w’c rnay 
call the east corner of the broad end of the wedge, 
is a pier, which juts out towards the cast, and serves 
as a point of embarkation and debarkation for boats 
and small sailing vessels. 

Leaving Melcombe, wc cross the bridge w'hich forms 
the only means of connexion betw'ccn it and Wey- 
mouth. The “ fairc bridge of timber” which formerly 
united the two, suffered the usual dilapidations by age, 
and had to he replaced by one more substantial. In 
1598 Queen Elizabeth granted some advantages to the 
corporation, for the better maintenance of the old 
bridge ; but during the troubles in the reign of Charles 
I., it went to decay, and w'as rebuilt in 1712, and i 
again in 1741 the structure was renewed, at the cost 
of the representatives of the borough. In 1770 the | 
bridge again required rebuilding ; and it was erected | 
seventy yards westward of its former position. | 

The tow n of Weymouth contains scarcely any strik- 
ing buildings, good streets, or objects of attraction : 
the inhabitants being chiefly occupied in ministering, 
in various w'ays, to tlie ■wants of the more aristocratic 
folks on the other side of the water. Yet is there one 
beautiful spot, at any rale — the Nothc. This is a 
remarkable promontory, jutting out into the Ray, and 
commanding a fine view over Weymouth Ray to the 
north-east, and over Portland Roads to the south-east ; 
while the Isle of Portland itself lies stretched out in 
full view towards the south. All shipping which enters 
the Backwater, or go up to the busy part of the two 
tow'iis near the bridge, must pass between this promon- 
tory and tli(j pier at Melcombe. The Post-oflice 
packets for Guernsey and Jersey used to make Wey- 
mouth their point of arrival and departure ; Rcvenuc- 
cruizers are stationed near the spot ; yachts frequently 
visit Weymouth from Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the 
Isle of Wight ; ami coasters frequently enter the Ray. 
For the guidance of these several vessels, lights arc 
erected on the lofty and prominent points. 

There is a very remarkable walk along the shore 
of Por^and Roads, from the projecting Nothe to the 
channel which severs Portland from the main land. 
The route is towards the south-'W'est, along the edge 
of a moderately lofty cliff or blufl‘, clothed with verdure, 
on which sheep and cattle graze. Here, keeping 
Portland in view all the w’ay, w’e ramble along the 
pleasant eminence to Sandsfort Castle, about halfw'ay 
betw^een Weymouth and Portland, There is also a 
coach-road from Weymouth to near this spot. Sands- 
fort Castle is now a complete ruin, standing almost 
close to tlie sea. This castle is of small dimensions, i 
The body or main portion is a right-angled parallelo- j 
gram, its greater length running from north to south. i 
At its nortli end w^is a tow’cr, on which were the arms 
of England supported by a wivern and a unicorn. The 
north part seems to have been the governor’s apart- 
ment, and is all vaulted. Near its south end there 
is a lower building, said to have been the gun-room : 
this being broader than the other part of the edifice, 
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forms flanks, which defend its east and west sides, and 
on the south part is semicircular : in former times 
there was a platform for cannon. On the east .and 
west sides there are embrasures for guns, and below 
them two tiers of loop-holes for small arms — the lowest 
almost level with the ground. The north part is 
nearly destroyed, but the remains of an arch or gateway 
show that the entrance was on that side. The whole 
ediflcc seems to have been cased with squared stones ; 
the w'alls were thick and lofty ; and the buildings, i 
though small, were not inelegant. The north, cast, j 
and south sides were, at a small distance, surrounded 
by a deep ditch and earthen rampart, through which, 
on the east part, was a gate faced with stone, part 
of which is still remaining. 

From Sandsfbrt Castle to Portland Bridge, a distance 
of rather more than a mile, there is one of the finest 
expanse of sand anywhere to he met with along our 
coasts. These sands, at low-water, are a quarter 
of a mile in width. The flneness, equality, and 
smoothness of these s.n,nds render them a delightful 
place either for walking or riding, almost immediately 
after the recession of the tide. Pedestrians, horsemen, 
carriages— all move over them so noiselessly, and they 
are reflected in the still moist and smootli surface of 
the sand so correctly, that one can scarcely imagine 
them moving on terra-firma. Many of the humblcn 
classes of inhabitants take these sands in their route 
from Weymouth to Portland, or vice versd, as being 
niore pleasant and expeditious than the coach-road. 

The Smallmouth Sands tenninate southward, in the 
immediav vicinity of the narrow creek which separates 
Weymouth — or, in truth, the mainland — from Port- j 
^d. Across this creek there used formerly to be no | 


uu'clium of communication but by the taw-boat, men 
tioiied by ludand — “The trajectus is by a bote and 
a rope bent over the haven, so that yn the fery-bote 
they use no ores.” In later times the means of transit 
w^as by a row-boat, which ferried across the creek 
to and fro. It is only within the last few years that 
a bridge has been thrown across. This bridge is of 
limber, and is of unusual length for such a structure ; 
but as tlie water is shallow, and as it is not necessary 
to provide for the passage of vessels higher up, there 
has been no great dilliculty in laying the foundation 
of the bridge. A - small toll is demanded from all 
passers, whether riding or on foot. This is the only 
lund-cornmunicatioii between the mainland and Port- 
land ; although Portland, as we shall presently see, 
is not, in the strictest sense of the word, an island. 

When w^e stand on this bridge, and look onward 
from its southern extremity, the view is a remarkable 
one. The island of Portland is marked out pretty 
plainly, rising to a considerable height above the level 
of the water, and jiresenting its scarped clitts boldly 
towards the harbour or roadstead. But westward 
of the island, the eye is caught by a long, dull, hori- 
zontal, dreary line, unmarked by trees, or grass, or 
bouses, or people, and rising some thirty or forty 
feet above the level of tlu* water. This line marks the 
extraordinary Che.sil Hank — the pebbly ridge which 
unites the islanfl with the mainland. Portland has 
been oddly compared to a “ breast of mutton hanging 
by a string.” If w'e admit the simile, then the Chesil 
Bank is the siring ; and a pretty long string it is too, 
extending considerably more than a dozen miles. But 
as this ridge of pebbles is evidently a secondary feature 
in the district, formed after the island itself, and totally 
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Jilicring in character from the island, it may be well 
to postpone any description of it until we have rambled 
and talked over the island. 

Portland is evidently coimected with some great 
geological change or changes ; for not only is the 
stratum of stone which has given it its celebrity a re- 
markable one, but there are evidences of intermediate 
strata, that could only have arisen from some grand 
changes in the earth’s crust. Sir (lideon Mantell, 
whose works on the Geology of the Southern Counties 
of England arc in such high repute, has made Portland 
the theme of a vast and highly scienlilie. conct‘ption, 
involving the w'hole of the shores on both sides of the 
English Channel. In his Treatise on the Geology 
i of the South-east of England, he examined in detail 
the stratification of Portland ; and then, by comparing 
it with other stratifications elsewhere, he arrives induc- 
tively at a general view of the whole district at a remote 
but unknown era. The following is Sir Gideon’s 
account of the subject: — 

In the Island of Portland, the limestone employed 
for building constitutes the \i])j)ermost division of the 
oolite system, a kind of stratum containing marine 
organic renuiins only. On these oolitic strata are 
placed deposits of a totally dilfcnMit character. Imme- 
diately on llie uj)p('rmost marine stratum, (which 
abounds in ammonilca, fcrchrce, iri(/onia, and other 
marine shells,) is a bed of limestone, inueli resembling 
in appearance some of tbe^tortiary lacustrine limestones. 
Upon this stratum is what appears to luive been an 
ancient vegetable soil ; it is of a dark -brown colour, 
containing a large proportion of earthy lignite, and, 
like the modern soil on the surface; of the island, many 
water-worn stones. This layer is called the dirt-bed 
by the quarryincii ; and in and upem it are a great 
imniber of silieified trunks of coniferous trees, and 
plants allied to the recent .spc(.*ies of et/cas and zamia. 
Many of the stems of the trees, well as the plants, 
are still erect, as if petrified while growing undisturbed 
in their native forest; the bu-mer having their roots in 
the soil, and their trunks extending into the super- 
incumbent strata of liniestuiie. On one occasion, 
a large area of the surface of tli<; dirt-bed having been 
cleared preparatory to its removal, for tlie purpose 
of extracting the huilding-stono from beneath ; sev(;ral 
stems, from two to three feet in height, were exposed, 
each standing erect in the centre of a mound or dome 
of earlh, which liad evidently accumulated around the 
base and roots of the trees ; presenting an appt;arance 
as if the trees liad been broken or torn olf at a short 
distance fi v»in the ground. PorlitJiis of trunks and 
branclu" wev * seen, some lying on the surface, and 
others imbedded in the dirt- bed ; many of these w^ere 
nearly two feet iu diameter, and the united fragments 
of one tree measured upwards of thirty feet in length. 
The silieified plants allied to the cycas are found in the 
intervals between the trees, and several have been 
dug up from the dirt-1 h d that wen? standing erect, 
evidently upon the very spot on which they gn;w, and 
where they had remained undisturbed amidst all tlie 


revolutions which had subsequently swept over the 
surface of the earth. 

The dirt-bed extends through the north of the 
Isle of Portland, and traces of it have been observed 
in the coves at the west end of Purbeck ; and a stratum, 
with bituminous matter and silieified wood, occurs 
in the cliffs of the Bouloiinois, on the opposite coast 
of France, occupying the same relative situation with 
respect to the Purbeck and Portland formations. A 
similar bed has also been discovered in Biickingliam- 
sliire, and in the Vale of Wardour, ])roving that the 
presence of this remarkable stratum is coextensive 
with the junction of the Portland and Purbeck strata, 
as far as they have hitherto been examined. Above 
the dirt-Hicd are thin layers of limestone ; tlie t(Ual 
thickness being about eight feet, into which the erect 
trunks extend ; but no other traces of organic remains 
have been noticed in them. These limestone beds ar • 
covered by the modem vegetable soil, wdiieli scarcely 
exceeds in depth the ancient one just dciscribed ; and 
instead of giving support, like the latter, to a tropical 
forest, can barely maintain a scanty vegetation, there 
being scarcely a tree or shrub on the whob? island. 

From these data. Sir Gideon Mantell formed llio 
following theory of Portland Isle : — 

’Fherj Avas, in the first place, in and a])out the 
region now oiTupied by the English Channel, an oec.iii 
or sea, on the bed of which gradually accuimilatv d a 
deposition of oolitic strata, such as tliose composing 
the Portland limestone beds. We next find the hed 
of this sea gradually rising to the light of day, either 
by an upheaving force from beneath, or by some ollar 
agency ; and on the dry ground thus ])ro(lucefl, planis 
and animals began to a]q)car, forming, by tlicir growth 
and decay, that stratum of vegetable soil of which tin* 
I’ortlaiid ‘dirt-bed’ is a part. We find this district 
again submerged bcneatli the waters ; not, as bcfoiv, 
beneatli the salt-water of a sea, but bencritli the fresh- ! 
water of some very large river-estuary. In this posi- 
tion, an alluvial soil, formed by the earthy and ulhcr 
materials brought down by the rivers, became gra- 
dually deposited, and formed those layers of whicli the 
Purbeck beds are a portion, above the dirt-bed of the 
J'ortland scries. Lastly, some internal convulsion 
appears to have detached Portland from the rest of the 
mass, and protruded it upwards to a height of some 
hundreds of feet above the general level of the Purbeck ! 
beds. When, after many other changes and doposi- i 
tions, the district again became covered with water, 
forming the present English Cliaiiiiel, Portland stood 
out ill the midst of it as an island : and so it lias since 

I 

remained. i 

We must now notice more particularly the size ami | 
form of Portland, and the arrangement of the strata 
composing its mass. The isle is about four miles long, 
and, in the widest part, nearly one and a half broad. ' 
The highest point in the island is 458 feet above the 
level of the sea. The cliffs on the side are ; 

very lofty ; but those at the point or Bill of Portland 
are not more than twenty or thirty feet high. There 
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is sufficient depth of vegetable soil to render the island 
tolerably productive, but not sufficiently so for the 
entire sustenance of the inhabitants, who obtain much 
of their provisions from Weymouth. Water is rather 
scarce ; there are no rivers on the island ; and the 
necessary supply is obtained from springs and wells, 
which yield a small quantity of good water. 

The arrangement of the different layers in the island, 
according to the description read before the Geological 
Society by Mr. Webster, is as follows : — Imme- 
diately under the soil, which seldom exceeds a foot in 
depth, is a series of thin beds, all together about thn-e 
feet thick, called slate by the quarrymen, which s])lit 
readily into layers from half an inch to an inch in 
thickness. They consist of limestone, of a dull yel- 
lowish colour, extremely compact, and nearly without 
shells. Below this is another mass of calcareous stone, 
cons*derably softer, and of a liglitcr colour th.'in the 
preceding ; it is divided into two hy a slaty bed, tlie 
upper being called aUh^ and the lower the soft burr. 
The latter stands upon a bed, about one foot thick, 
consisting of a dark brown substance, and containing 
much earthy lignite, and numerous fossil trunks of 
trees: this is the dirt-bed before noticed. The bed 
below this is called the top-capt and varies considerably 
ill its structure : some parts of it are entirely compact ; 
in other places it contains compact parts imbedded in 
a softer rock ; and in others, again, it is sliglitly cel- 
lular. The next bed is called the school-cap^ and is 
of a very i«emarkable structure : it consists of a compact 
liuiestoue, extremely cellular ; the cavities being almost 
filled with groups of crystals of carbonate of lime. 
Under the school-cap is a layer called chertf composed of 
about six inches thickness of flint, containing imbedded 
shells and oolitic grains. The bed below this is the 
first which is worked for building-stone : it is called 
roach. This bed, which varies greatly in thickness, is 
entirely oolitic limestone, and yields some of the largest 
and best blocks for architectural and engineering pur- 
poses. The next layer, called the rubbli/-bed, contains 
innumerable impressions of shells, which soiuewjiut 
detract from its solidity, and render it useful only for 
filling in thick walls and foundations. Below' the 
rubbly-bed is another layer of excellent stone, liarder 
than the roach, and about six feet thick. At greater 
depths the stone loses its solidity and fitness for build- 
ing purposes, and has but little commercial value. 

It will thus be seen that the treasure for wliicli the 
quarrymen seek, the good Portland stone, is imbedded 
in the midst of a vast mass of strata, some above and 
some below it ; and we shall see, from the description 
about to be given, that the labour of removiug tiie 
^mperincumbent mass of useless stone forms no incon- 
siderable a portion of the whole labour bestowed in the 
quarries. Quarries seem to have existed for some 
centuries; at all events, it is known that Portland 
stone was employed by Inigo Jones in building the 
Banquetiiig-hoflse at Whitehall, in the time of James I. 

It is said to have obtained the name of freestone^ from 
the ease and fireedom wiht which it could be cut in any 


direction, without respect to granular or fibrous struc 
ture. Sir Christopher Wren used Portland stone very 
largely, not only for the building of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, but also for the numerous other works on which 
he was engaged. When Sineaton was preparing for 
the construction of the Eddystone Lighthouse, he 
visited many stone-quarries, with a view to determine 
the qualities of various kinds of stone available for his 
purpose. Among others, he visited the Portland quar- 
ries : the description of which, as given in his ‘ Nar- 
rative of the Building of the Eddystone Lighthouse,* 
is interesling, as presenting a pieture of the quarries 
ninety years ago. 

The manner of fpiarrying the stone at the present 
day does not dilfer much from that described by j 
Siueaton. It is very laborious work, and requires a | 

muscular race of men for its due performance. We ! 

must first remember, that tlie earth and stone which j 
have to be dug away, before tlie good stone can be i 
reached, is more than tliirty feet in thickness ; and it 
is evident, that, unless the market value of the good 
stone covered the expense of the removal of this load 
*)t obstiiele, the practical working ot the quarries would 
cease. The mode of apportioning the proceeds between 
master and men is peculiar. Portland being a part 
of the ancient demesne lands, the quarries are held 
hy the sovereign as lord of the manor, and let out to 
proprietors under various forms of tenure. They are 
not, however, all of them let out in this maimer ; for, of 
the total number of nearly a hundred quarries, a small 
number arc worked by the Crown: the rest being 
worked by about half a dozen proprietors or lessees. 
These lessees pay a nominal rent per acre, and a real 
rent of two shillings per ton for all the stone raised 
and shipped. The immediate management of the 
quarries is in the hands of stewards or agents, at fixed | 
salaries. Under them are several ‘ masters* or foremen, 
who lake charge ot a certain number of men, and whose 
pay is between that of a steward and a quarryman. 

The quarry itself is usually worked by a company of 
six men and two boys, whose pay in all cases depends 
on the qillmtily of good stone wrought or * won,* in 
a given time, at a cerlaiii stipulated wages per ton. 

This being the condition, it follows that no money is 
earned by the quarryman until the thirty feet of rub- 
bish and bad stone have been removed ; and this 
removal, in the case of a new quarry, is said to occupy 
a space of three years with the labours of six men end 
two boys! The men must, therefore, either have a 
little store of accumulated earnings by them, or they 
must have money advanced on account by their em- 
ployers, to support them until the good and merchant- 
able stone is brought to light. The real arrangement 
is said to be as follows : — ^Ten shillings per ton is fixed 
by common consent, as the average price paid to the 
quarrymen for their labour ; and this is supposed to 
include the value of ail the preliminary w'ork. The 
money thus earned is placed to the credit of the quarry- 
men ; and at the end of six months an account is made 
out, and a balance determined. During the interval, 
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the agents or stewards open chandler’s shops, from 
whence the men can purchase their provisions, on the 
credit of their forthcoming account. The average 
wages of a quarryman are set down at about twelve 
shillings a-week, if at full work ; but there are many 
drawbacks from this sum. If it rain before nine in 
the morning, no work is to be done that day ; if the 
wind be high, the dust in the quarries is so dangerous 
to his eyes, that he has to leave work ; if the markets 
are dull, his labours are restricted to four days a week ; 
if a burial occur in the island, he is expected, by 
immemorial usage, to refrain from work during the 
rest of the day ; if accidents occur, which are very 
probable, expenses of one kind or another follow — so 
that the real earnings are not supposed to reach ten 
shillings a week, on an average. 

Without entering minutely into the processes de- 
scribed by Smeaton, it may be interesting to trace the 
history of a block of stone till it leaves the island. 
First, the layers of surface-soil and rubbish are dug 
up, and carried in strong iron-bound barrows, to be 
thrown over the fallow fields in the neighbourhood. 
Some of the next layers are then broken up and 
removed, by picks and wedges, and carted away from 
the quarry, either to be thrown over the cliffs into 
the sea, or to be piled up in large mounds at a dis- 
tance. When the roach is attained, the labour becomes 
more arduous, on account of the thickness and hardness 
of the mass. This is usually separated into blocks by 
blasting, in the following way : — A hole, nearly five 
feet in depth, by three inches in width, is drilled in 
the rock, vertically ; this is filled at the bottom to the 
height of two or three inches with gunpowder, tightly 
rammed, and connected with a train on the outside ; 
the train is fired, and an explosion follows, which 
splits the stone for several yards around into perpen- 
dicular rents and fissures. The masses included 
between these rents sometimes weigh as much as fifty 
tons ; and yet the quarrymen manage to detach them 
from their places. This is done by means of screw- 
jacks, which are pressed against the mass of stone in 
convenient positions, and worked by wiifthcs. The 
labour is immense and long continued, to move the 
block one single inch ; and when, as often happens, 
it has to be moved by similar means, over a rough and 
crooked road, to a distance of a hundred yards, one 
can with difficulty conceive that the stone beneath can 
repay the quarrymen for such exhausting toil. 

But when the good stone is reached the cutting is 
performed in a more systematic manner. It would 
not do to have rents and fissures in all directions : 
the rents must be symmetrical and rectangular with 
respect to et.jh other. There are, however, many 
natural fissures, called ‘ gullies,* which sevparate the 
mass into smaller pieces ; and these pieces are loosened 
and removed by means of wedges, picks, levers, jacks, 
&c. As each one is removed, its shape and size are 
carefully considered, and the men decide among them- 
selves what purpose in building it is best fitted for, 
without any considerable w^aste of material : whether 


a pier, a shaft, a baluster, and so on. Having come 
to a decision, the quarrymen drag the mass of stone 
to a convenient spot, where it is brought by the action 
of the kevel, and other instruments, to a rough approx, 
imation to the required form. The block is then 
measured, weighed, and marked, and finally lifted or, 
a stone cart, having solid wooden wheels, such as are 
to be seen in Spain and Morocco. Several horses are 
yoked to the cart, and the stone is dragged to a par- 
ticular spot, where a railway declines to the edge of 
the sea. The railway belongs to a distinct proprietor 
or company, and is employed by all the quarry lessees 
to bring the stones down to the place of shipment. 

This descending railway is in some parts a remark- 
able one. It winds round in a circuitous form, in 
order to break the abruptness of the descent ; and in 
certain parts it descends one straight path of uniform 
declivity, by chains and drums. If the block of stone 
on its cart were allowed to descend at its own speed, 
it would acquire a tremendous velocity before it reached 
the bottom, and would precipitate stone, cart and all 
into the sea. But there is a chain fastened to tliis 
cart at one end, and to a string of empty carts at the 
other; and by being worked over large drums or 
rollers, the chain pulls up the empty carts while it 
lowers the filled ones. At the place of shipment, near 
the Chesil Bank, a large number of vessels, from 50 
,to 150 tons burden, congregate to convey the stone 
to its various places of destination. It is said that 
nearly fifty thousand tons of stone are annually carried 
away from the island. 

In the Annual Report, for 1845, of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, under whose control 
much of the Crown property is placed, there is an entry 
relating to the leasing of certain rights at Portland. 
The property granted was said to be ‘ The Demesne 
Lands and Quarries,* containing 307 acres, 17 perches ; 
they w'cre granted to John William Barrington Browne 
and Richard Seward Wardell ; the term for which the 
grant was made was 28|- years, from Oct. 10, 1845; 
the estimated annual value was £133 17a*» Od. tor the 
den^esne lands, and an average of £087 l^^. 52 id. tor 
the quarries ; the rent reserved in the lease was 
£133 175. 9d., and a royalty of two shillings per ton 
of stone raised from the quarries, not to be less than 
£800 per annum. Under the preceding lease, the 
annual rentals had been rather larger, but the royalty 
or per centage was smaller. 

In 1839, a Commission of scientific men was ap- 
pointed, to investigate the qualities of various kinds 
of stone available for the building of the New Houses 
of Parliament. The Commissioners visited nearly all 
the qiuirries in the kingdom : those of Portland being 
among the number. In the Report which the ‘knn- 
missiuners presented to Government, the following 
points of information were given concerning the Port- 
land quarries and the stone thence procured. Several 
different quarries are mentioned by ciame ; such as 
Trade Quarry, King Barrow, East End Quarry, Vern 
Street Quarry, Castles Quarry, Waycroft Quarriesi 
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Maggott Quarry, Goslings Quarry, Grove Quarry, 
nnd Red Croft Quarry. The atone is designated 
< oolitic' carbonate of lime, with numerous fragments 
of shells. The weight of the stone in its ordinary 
state, per cubic foot, varies from about 1261b8. to 
184lbs. The entire depth or thickness of workable, 
available stone is stated at from 7 to 16 feet in differ- 
ent parts. The colour is * whitish brown the blocks 
may be procured of ‘ any practicable size ; * the price 
of the block, stone at the quarry per cubic foot is 

4 Jd. ; the charge, when delivered safely in London, 
all expenses paid, per cubic foot, 2s. 3d. The Com- 
missioners state that the present rate of working at 
Portland is .about one acre of the good workable stone 
per annum, and that there are 2000 acres yet un- 
worked ; so that the present rate of supply can be kept 
up for 2000 years. We name St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
various London churches built during the reign of 
Queen Anne, Goldsmith's Hall, the Reform Club 
House, and other modern buildings, as having been 
constructed of Portland stone. Concerning the oolitic 
limestone generally, the Commissioners remark in their 
Report : — “ Of buildings constructed of oolitic and 
other limestones, we may notice the church of Byland 
Abbey, of the twelfth century, as being in an almost 
perfect state of preservation. Sandysfoot (Sandsfort) 
Castle, near Weymouth, constructed of Portland oolite 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, is an example of that 
material, in excellent condition ; a few decomposed 
stones used in the interior (and which are exceptions 
to this fact) being from another oolite in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle. Bow and Arrow Castle, and 
the neighbouring ruins of a church of the fourteenth 
century, in the island of Portland, also afford instances 
of the Portland oolite in perfect condition. The new 
church in the island, built in 1760, of a variety of the 
Portland stone termed ‘ roach,* is in an excellent state 
throughout, even to the preservation of the marks of 
the chisel.” . 

We have thus taken a survey of the Isle of Portland, 
in two points of view : first, as a geological phenomenon, 
connected in all probability with a vast series of changes 
in the early periods of the earth’s history ; and then, 
as a field of commercial enterprise, in connection with 
the working of the stone quarries. It may next he 
interesting to take a topographical ramble over the 
island, to see the villages and the buildings, the pro- 
ductions and the people. 

In taking the trip from Weymouth to Portland, there 
are three courses open for the visitor. He must trudge 
it on foot, or hire a vehicle expressly for the journey, 
or sail thither in a vessel across the harbour. Stage 
coaches or omnibuses there are none. Most of the 
inhabitants of the island arc of a humble class, and 
probably could not afford to pay for the luxury of 
riding. It is a right pleasant and by no means an 
expensive sail, from the quay at Weymouth to the 
stone-shipping wharf at Portland, A small sailing- 
vessel makes *the trip twice a day in each direction, 
charging sixpence to each passenger. If we approach 


the island by this route, a curved road leads to the 
village next to the Chesil Bank ; or wc may at once 
clamber the hill by the side of the railway incline, see 
the huge blocks of stone roll downwards by our side, 
and finally place ourselves on the spot where a kind 
of railway-station contains all the requisite fittings for 
the work to be done. 

On leaving Weymouth by the road leading to the 
bridge, and crossing the creek, we arrive — ^not exactly 
at the island itself — ^but at the narrow ridge of Chesil 
Bank, along the side of which a road is carried. This 
road leads to Fortune's Well, the first village arrived at, 
Joined to and almost forming part of another village 
or hamlet, nam(‘d Chesilton, or sometimes Chiswell. 
In this double, hut still very small village, is a house 
— perhaps we ought to say house — of entertainment 
for the island — the ‘ Portland Arms.* It is an honour 
treasured up in the memories of the inhabitants, that 
George the Third used occasionally to visit Portland 
while sojourning at Weymouth ; that on such occa- 
sions his Majesty used to grace the ‘ Portland Arms' 
with his presence ; that the landlady of the house used 
to make a particular kind of pudding, of which her 
royal guest was very fond, and for which he used to 
ask whenever he visited the island ; and that the 
good lady bequeathed to her daughter the recipe for 
•making this highly-honoured pudding. 

One of the first objects seen on reaching the island 
is Portland Castle. It is so placed with respect to 
the opposite castle of Sandsfort, that the two together 
command the roadstead. The castle was built by 
Henry VIII., after his return from the interview with 
Francis I, at the ‘field of the cloth of gold,' in 1520, 
Scarcely anything of importance occurred with respect 
to its history until the civil war, if we except the 
placing in it of a small garrison by Queen Elizabeth, 
during the alarm occasioned by the threatened Spanish 
Armada. The castle was taken by the Parliamen- 
tarians in 1643, who brought thither a large amount of 
valuable property, which they had seized at Wardour 
Castle. I’liis property, and the castle also, were re- 
covered soon after, by the following ruse : — A gentle- 
man, furnished with Parliamentary colours, and sixty 
men, proceeded towards the castle, and with the haste 
and appearance as if flying from an enemy, called 
out to the guard that he was bringing a supply of 
men, hut that he was pursued by tlie Earl of Carnarvon, 
who was, according to design, close upon his rear. 
Upon this, the gates were instantly opened, and the 
c.astle taken. After the civil war the castle ceased to 
be a place of much importance. In late years it has 
been the residence of a private gentleman, who holds 
a magistr.acy and a trusteeship in connection with the 
royal quarries. 

In exploring the island, a very steep road leads up 
from the village of Fortune’s Well to the higher level | 
so steep, indeed, that it is with great difficulty vehicles 
can make the ascent. When the summit is attained, 
a very extensive view meets the eye from Torbay in 
the west, nearly to the Isle of Wight in the east. Fkom 
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the main road, near the edge of the cliffs, a number 
of by-paths lead to the quarries, any one of which 
will lead the rambler to the excavated spots where 
quarrying is still going on, or where deserted quarries 
lie. In the remoter parts of the island, the scene is 
often diversified by the rude wildness of the cliff 
scenery ; there being, in many points, rocks varying 
from one to three hundred feet in height, severed by 
some disruptive force from the body of the island, and 
separated by chasms running liir inland. In other 
spots there are land-slips, where stone is quarried 
under very perilous circumstances, and whence the 
huge blocks are hurled over the cliffs, to the beach 
below. These rugged elills, the sheep on tlu^ scanty 
downs, and the gulls hovering about the cliffs, form 
almost the only ohjeels ibat meet the eye in this walk. 

Near the southtu n extremity of the island are two 
lighthouses, on different levels : the one built in 17^9, 

I and the other in 1817. The reflector of the lower 

I light is 130 feet above the level of the sea ; that of the 

I upper is 197 feet. These two lighthouses are invalu- 
able to the mariner ; for, in the immediate vicinity of 
' Portland, there arc points of meeting of opposite cur- 
rents, which give, rise to two dangerous obstacles — a 
I sort of whirlpool, called the * Race,’ and a sandbank, 

I called the * Shambles.* Near these lighthouses the 
sea has worn away large caverns in the hicc of the 
cliffs, all of which have received names from the 
islanders, and many of which lire connected with 
legendary talcs of sprites and sea-inonsters. The coast 
varies in its character from one half-mile to another: 
presenting in one part a low range of sterile, eraggy 
rocks ; in another part a lower coast, with [)atehes of 
! green and garden ground ; and in a third, a gradual ascent 
i to the same kind of lofty cliffs as those before met with. 

Pennsylvania C^■lstlc is one of the few" buildings met 
with in a tour of the island. Tt was built in recent 
times by Mr. Penn, who was at that time governor of 
the Isle of Portland, and who was a lineal descendant 
of the great William Penn. The ‘ Castle’ is an un- 
assuming comfortable mansion, around which the 
proprietor has contrived to rear a tolerable plantation 
of trees — almost a solitary example in the island. At 
a very short distance from tliis lies Ilufus Castle, or 
Bow and Arrow Castle (for it is known by both names). 
This is tluj most venerable piece of antiquity in the 
island : it is but a relic, yet it carries us back to the 
reign of Stephen. The castle is situated three hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, on a perpendicular cliff, 
split int(. various fanciful shapes. It has been so far 
kept f . ju irter decay as to he used as a residence, and 
fitted up within with the requisite comforts, though 
presenting extrj lally a wild and time-worn appearance. 
(Cut.p. 417.) The. view from the vicinity of this build- 
ing is most varied and extensive ; and on the surface 
of an undercliff, situated far beneath, many pretty little 
patches of garden are visible. 

From Bow and Arrow Castle the walk along the 
tiiffs is ofUm of a rugged character, and it leads to a 
lofty conical mound, called Vern Hill, which serves 


the islanders as a common, affording pasturage for 
cows. From this hill, on account of the vapours rising 
from the neighbouring sea at particular seasons of tlie 
year, the whole of the lower ground of the island may 
occasionally be seen enveloped in clouds, as if about 
to be shut out from view by a fleecy covering, while 
the bill and the adjacent heights remain in bright day- 
light and clear atmosphere. 

This brings ns pretty nearly back to the spot from 
whence w'e started, at the junction of the island with 
the Chesil Bank. The reader may now very fairly 
ask, “What, is the Chesil Bank?” We have been 
treating hu.herto of the “breast of mutton;” and a 
lew words of description must follow concerning tho 
“ string” by which it is suspended from the mainland. 

All the best authorities agree that Portland was 
really an island in remote ages ; but at some period, 
the determination of which bailies geologists as well 
as antiquaries, it became united to the mainland by 
one of the most extraordinary ridges of pebbles in 
Europe. In all probability the formation of this ridgo 
was a very gradual one. From its commencement at 
the Isle of Portland, it extends in a remarkably straight 
line north-’vvest for many miles, not joining the shore 
at the part nearest to Portland, hut running parallel 
to the coast, from which it is separated by a narrow 
arm of the sea, called the ‘ Swannery Fleet :’ this is 
the creek htTore. alluded to, over which a bridge has 
been thrown witliin tlie last few years. The Swan- 
nery Fleet extends as far as Ahbotshury, ten mile.s 
from Portland. At this spot the Chesil Bank 
unites with the mainland, and runs along the 
shore nearly six miles farther, to the commencement 
of the elilfs at Burton Castle, not far from Brid- 
port. The breadth of the Chesil Bank is, in some 
places, nearly a quarter of a mile, but commonly miicli 
less. The base is formed of a mound of blue clay, 
which is coveted to a depth varying from four to six 
feet with a coating of smooth round pebbles, chiefly 
of white calcareous spar, hut partly of quartz, chert, 
jasper, &c. The pebbles are so loose, that a horse’s 
legs ^ink between them almost knee-deep at every step, 
rendering travelling on them an impossibility. The 
Bank slopes on the one side towards the open sea, and 
oil the other towards the narrow inlet intercepted by it. 
It is highest at the Portland end, and is there com- 
posed of pebbles as large as a hen’s egg; hut they 
(Uruiuish in size towards the west so regularly, that it 
is said the smugglers who land in the night can judge 
where they arc by examining the pebbles. At Abbots- 
hury the pebbles are little larger than horsebcans. 
Marine plants grow in patches along the edge of the 
bank, by the water-side. The pebbly covering is con- 
tinually shifting ; a north-east wind sometimes clears 
aw'ay the pebbles in parts, leaving the blue clay 
exposed, but the denuded spaces are covered again 
with pebbles by the heavy sea which the south-west 
wind brings up. The Swannery Flefft receives the 
waters of several rivulets, and runs into the open sea at 
: its south-eastern extremity by a narrow channel, called 
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Small-Mouth. The Fleet is in some places half a mile 
broad, and has two or throe bridges, or rather caiisc- 
'^•ays, over it. At its north-western extremity it forms 
a swannery, whence it obtained its name, and where 
as many as seven thousand swans have, at some periods, 
been congregated. 

The average height of the Chesil Bank is from fifty 
to sixty feet above the level of the sea. There can be 
no doubt, from the larger pebbles being at one end, 
and the smaller at the other, that the Bank niiist, in part 
at least, owe its formation to the gales from the south- 
west, which act against this part of tlio coast w'ith great 
violence, and that the pebbles are washed up from the 
bottom of the sea. It is equally evident that the shape 
of the western side of Portland lias much to do with 
the formation of the ridge. So terrific is the force with 
whicli the sea occasionally dashes up against tliis pebbly 
ridge, that, during a storm on the 23d of November, 
1824, a vessel of 95 tons burden, laden with iron 
ordnance, W'as actually carried over the Bank by a 
tremendous sea, and safely lodged in the Swannery 
Fleet I 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Portland present 
many points for our attention, diflerent from those 
! presented in the neighbouring district. They are, in 
I truth, a remarkable race, Tlieir money earnings being 
but small, they could scarcity k(?ep their families from 
j poverty, wore there not other circumstances in their 
I favour. It is a custom with them to rent an acre of 
land each, for wbieli, aud for seeds and collateral 
I expenses, about £3 per annum is paid. Here the 
■ men spend their evenings and leisure hours, and culti- 
! vate a large ])ortion of their food. Corn, potatoes, and 
1 other vegetables, gooseberries and other fruits, are 
! reared by them. By economy, too, many of the men 
have saved money enough to buy a cow and some 
fowls ; and as pasturage costs nothing, there is a supply 
of milk, cheese, butter, eggs, and poultry, at very little 
cost. The island produces inuslirooms, ’watcr-cresses, 
the cuckoo-pint, and other plants, which the Portland 
housewife contrives to cook up into various economical 
I dishes. Fish is plentiful all round the coast ; and 

I of that wluch is captured some is eaten by the Port- 

I landers, while the rest is sold at Weymouth ; so that 

i a double benefit results. The quarrymen have to pay 

j nothing for their fuel ; their wives and daughters go 

! out to harvest-work when opportunity offers ; and the 

! boys are employed as shepherds on the plains. By 

I these various means, then, do the sturdy quarrymen 

contrive to eke out a living. 

1 About ten years ago a very full account of the Port- 
landers was given in the Penny Magazine^ by one who 
i had mixed among them, and had studied their habits 

I and character. Speaking of their personal appearance, 

this writer says : — “ They are nobly formed, and come 
I very nearly to the finest antique models of strength 

j and beauty. In height they vary from five feet 

I ten incht^s tc^ six feet. Large bones, well-knit, and 

strongly-compacted muscles, confirmed in their united 
energies by the hardest labour, in a pure atmosphere, | 


give them a power so Ilereulean, that three hundrod- 
w'eight is lifted by num of ordinary strength with ease. 
Their features are regularly and boldly developed; 
eyes black, hut d(‘pvived of their due expression by the 
partial closure of tin* lids, caused by the glare of the 
Slone; complexion, a bright ruddy orange; the hair 
dark and plentiful ; anil the general expression of the 
countenance mild and intelligent. Their usual summer 
costume on woiking-days is a slouched straw hat 
covcrcfi with canvass and ]nn’nlc(l black, a shirt with 
narrow blue stiipes, and white canvass trowsers. On 
Sundays they add to these a seilor's short blue jacket, 
and look very lihc gootl-nat mvd tars in their holiday 
trim.” The fi-males, in tl\cir Sunday attire, wear ample 
gowns; the hair, witlioiit, curls, is simply parted over 
the forehead and tii-d ii]) behind ; and to protect the 
hack of the neck from sun or rain, a large ornamented 
“ curtain ” or lappet descends from tlie hinder part 
of the honnet. 

Tlie islanders are spoken of very favourably as to 
their moral elKiraeteristies. Sunday is strictly ob- 
served ; ami lln)ugh there is a sort of magistrate on the 
island, his ollici' is almost a^sinecure. The author 
just quoted does not hesitate to designate the Port- 
landers as the most moral portion of the inhabitants 
of our country. Ilis account of their habitations is 
as follows : — 

“ The houses are built t»> endure the local vicissitudes 
of the climate, and to meet the peculiar wants of the 
inhabitants, ami are well contrived for those purposes. 
The walls are built of large blocks of the rougher sorts 
of stone ; the chimneys of hviek, and the. roofs of 
broad, thin slabs of slone, but sometimes of slate or 
tile ; in winch cases, to protect the roof from being 
lifted by llio wind, tlie edgivs an* hound with a treble 
row of stone slabs. The* form of the roof is usually 
that of a gal)h‘, with a considerable pitch ; the doors 
have those comfortable appendages which, it is to 
be regretted, are now totally out of fashion in poor 
men’s houses — -deep and well-seated porches, with 
square or angular tops ; these, together with the win- 
dow-bars and borders, are kept neatly whitewashed, 
and give favourable testimony to the cleanliness of the 
inhabitants. 

Before h aving our Weymouth and Portland friends, 
it may he well to speak of a project which is looked 
forward to hy them as one of importance for the inter- 
ests of the whole district— -viz., the formation of a 
Breakwater. Our naval and comtncrcial men have 
long wanted a safe roadstead, m* harbour of refuge, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Portland; and the ad- 
mirable form of the bay included b&t-'^en Portland, 
Weymouth, and Lulwortli, early pointed it out as a 
fitting spot. As, however, the deep recesses of this 
bay are fully ex])osed to the north-east >viiid, without 
any protecting harrier to ward off its intensity, it is 
proposed to construct a breakwater, stretching out 
from the north-east extremity of Portland, and extend- 
ing about half the distance froiii thence to the opposite 
coast, thereby leaving one-halt the space as an cn- 
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trance to the bay, and providing at the other half a 
defence to the shipping anchored within the bay. 

As far back as 1 794, a breakwater at this spot was 
suggested by Mr. Harvey, of Weymouth ; and ever since 
that time the subject has been occasionally taken up, but 
never so actively as within the last two or three years. 
When the Crown appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing harbours of refuge, 
in 1844, the peculiar position of Weymouth and Port- 
land could not fail to attract attention, the island itself 
tending to give a sort of semicircular form to the ])or- 
don of sea included within it. In the first place, the 
Commissioners directed Captain Shcringham to make 
a careful survey of Portland and Weymouth Roads (as 
these anchoring grounds are often called) : this ho did 
in May, 1844 ; and presented a chart and report, in 
which the soundings, the height of the tides, the direc- 
tion of the tidal stream, the deposition of mud from the 
little river Wey, the nature of the gravelly or clayey 
bed, the accumulation of shingle, and all such matters 
as could influence the fitness of a harbour for its 
destined purpose, were considered and commented on. 
The commissioners tbqp examined, at Weymouth, a 
number of persons conversant with the navigation of 
the district. Among other matters, the question was 
started, whether a breach about a hundred yards wide 
made in the Chesil Bank would serve as a south- 
western entrance into Portland Harbour ; but the 
opinion seemed to be, that no permanence or stability 
could be looked for in such an enterprise : one witness 


thought that a single violent gale would fill up the 
breach again — so strangely is this long string of shingle 
beach at the mercy of the waves ! All the witnesses 
examined agreed that a breakwater extending north- 
eastward from the Isle of Portland would be of great 
value ; some thought it ought to be two miles in 
length, some two and a half miles, some thought it 
ought to leave no opening near the island, while others 
thought that such opening would be convenient for the 
quarry ships — but all agreed as to the main points. 

At the conclusion of this inquiry, the Commissioners 
recommended that Portland should be one of our great 
harbours of refuge : Dover, Seaford, and Harwich being 
throe others. They suggested that a breakwater of 
masonry should be formed at Portland, at an expendi- 
ture of about £500,000. This amount would be 
utterly inadequate to the purpose in view, at any other 
part of the British coast ; but Portland is most happily 
situated in this respect. The “ cap-stone ” from the 
quarries, which far exceeds the good building stone in 
quantity, has always been a burden and a trouble ; no 
one has known where to throw it, or what to do with 
it. Now this stone is found to be admirably calculated 
for the purposes of a breakwater ; and thus the en- 
gineers have at hand an abundant supply of material 
which at present has scarcely any commercial value 
at all. 

The breakwater is to be constructed, and Weymoufh j 
and Portland will then present another point of in- ' 
Icrcst to the tourist. ' 




I Southampton is mu* of tlioso fi w ]:l;.as ^^l^K•h, aflor | 
! a gradual decay, has had the good iortiine to spring 

1 into a renewed life and state of prosperity. This 

' prosperity it owes to its excellent j)ort, and to the 

' general want of harbours on the south coast. Even 

as early as the time of King John the town had 
arrived at some little importance through this ad- 
vantage, for the revenues of this place and Portsmouth 
1 were farmed by that monarch tor the sum ot £200 
! yearly ; no insignificant sum in those days. At that 
' time it had at its back the city of Winchester (then 
the second in wealth in the kingdom) and Salisbury. 
It was the noted point of export of wool for its own 
and the adjoining county ; and it imported in return 
clareU and canaries for the fat abbots and other 
bountiful livers of that day. in the reign ot Henry 
II. it became by royal charter an incorporated town, 
and long before that it had been walled, and defended 
by a ditch, filled every tide by the sea, and even 
without the* fortified part, it appears that as early 
as 1834 Above Bar-street existed. In the middle ages 
it was used by our kings as the most convenient place 


of cmharlvation fur troops to nnd iis hanks 

have witnessed the depailiiie of the brave Englishmen 
who won the fields of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agiii- 
court. As a proof of its importance under the Tudor 
dynasty, it supplied no less than 420 men fit to bear 
arms, at the time of the approacli of the Spanish 
Armada; and in the year 15.58 the port had eight 
ships above 100 tons, seven above 80, and forty-seven 
under 80, — a pretty respectable lleet for one port in 
that age. The Protestants, driven from the Nether- 
lands by the persecution of the Duke of Alva, about 
the same time, settled at Southampton, where they 
introduced several kinds of cloth not before known in 
England ; which contributed very greatly to the pro- 
sperity of the town. The first cause of decay was the 
great plague, which desolated the place in l(iC5. The 
people fled from the town in despair, and so deserted 
did it become, that the grass grew in its streets. Its 
commerce did not recover the blow for the next century 
and a half, and the decaying houijes of the ancient 
merchants afforded a constant theme for the traveller 
to lament over. 
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During the lato war st*vcral expeditious left its quay, 
which seemed to hear with them the ill-luck of the 
place. The Earl of Moira’s army to Osteud, the troops 
in the expedition to Qiiiheron, and the ill-fated West 
Indian army of 1795, all embarked from Southampton ; 
and were it not that the trooj)s which gained such lau- 
rels in Egypt here took ship, we should have to 
balance tlu* glowing successes of the troops which left 
its shores under tlie Edwards and Henries, by the 
unremitting disasters of those under the commanders 
of Heorge III. 

'I'he entrance to Southampton is by way of Above 
Har-street, an exceedingly Iiandsome thoroughrare, 
which of old lay witliout the w’alls. This street is 
full of Iiandsome shops and hotels. It is separated 
from High-street, wliieh is in a line with it by the 
Har or North Gate of the town. This frowning 
old portal was erected at a very early date, some por- 
tions it perhaps as early as the Conquest. • Its 
northern point is in form “ a sort of serni-oetagon 
flanked with two lower semi-circular towers.” The 
areli of entrance is higlily pointed, and adorned with 
a profusion of mouldings, which now end Abruptly, 
a part of the flanks of the arch having been cut away 
to tMiIarge the carriage-way, which was inconveniently 
narrow. In ancient times the corporation received a 
toll for goods and merehaiulisc passing over the bridge 
(which here crossed the moat) at Bar Gate ; and this 
was not given up until the year l(i79. 

The two buttresses wliieli flank the arch of entrance 
are aflorn(?d with two rude painted flgures, larger than 
life. One of these figures represents the famous Sir Bevis 
of Ilainptoune, as Southampton was called of old, and 
the other a giant who attended him as his servant. I’liis 
Sir Bevis, it appears from tho very singular metrical 
romaiKfc tVinii wliieh wo intend to (juote largely, was 
the son of Sir Giiy, who was treacherously murdered 
by bis wife. This lady he had married against her will ; 
it appears she was young, and he was getting in years ; 
she liked late hours and halls^ lie, we imagine, liked 
regular hours, and objected to let his good spouse have 
the latch-key. Be that as it may, however, she took 
up with another knight, Sir JMurdour, assassinated 
the lawful husband, and married her paramour. Sir 
Bevis, though very young, naturally remonstrated with 
her for the deed, which put her into a great rage : 

“Ills motlicr his words iiiiderstode. 

And gave him a Imfct on the bode ; 

To lue grounile he fell that was hurmc; 
llis ni istyrtokc him up by the nrnic. 

IVbn call' d Ids niastyr Sir Sahere, 

That eliildo. was to him lyfe and dere; 

For Sahere was Sir Guye’s brother, 

III England \sas none siiehc other 
iiimie with the eldlde Sir Sabere went. 

The lady then after him sent,” 

The lady commands Sir Sabere to murder him, and 
that knight pretends to do so, hut spills the blood of a 
porker instead ot the rich stream of his nephew. He 
habits him as a she^flierd, and sends him to keep sheep 


on the Downs above Southampton ; whilst there lie 
hears music and secs dancing in his father’s castle 
below. This the young gentleman’s hot temper can- 
not stand, so he rushes into the hall, and knocks 
down his father-in-law^, and then makes his escape. 

His mother is too many for him, however, and he is 
sold as a slave, and carried into “ Heathenesse.” As 
most knights do, he manages to make the king’s 
daughter fall in love with him : 

“ Josyati began Bevis for to love. 

Over all things that w’as above ; 

When Bevis was xiii yere olde, 

Knight nc squire was none so bolde. 

That against Bevis diirste ryde, | 

Ne with no weapon hym to ahyde.” 

The boy was rather precocious it is true ; the royal 
father, appreciating which, promises his child’s hand 
on condition that he will turn Saracen ; this he refuses 
to do, an argument ensues, which ends — as an Irisli 
one generally does— in a fight, in which the doughty | 
young knight kills sixty of the enemy, for which he is 
put in prison ; but his good Josyan gets him released, ! 
and they depart from the father’s court. They soon ; 
meet with grim lions, which he slays. They next meet 
a terrible giant, and a very iiglylooking fellow he must 
have been, according to his portrait : 

“ He was mighty and stronge, 

He was full thirty feet longe ; 

He was hrystled like a sowo, 

A fotc there was between every browc ; 

His lyppes were great and hanged asyde, 

His eyes were hollow, his mouth was wy»lc; I 

He was lothely to loke on, — | 

Lyker a (levy I than a mau.” } 

Wc must arrest the story for a moment to protest j 

against the likeness of tlu; grim fellow on the Bar Gate. ' 

If the artist could not have managed a fiill-lengtli of ' 

thirty feet, he should have put him sitting in a chair, 
anything rather than eiirtail him of his fair proportions 
as he lias doiu\ To proceed, however : 

Tho knight managed, of course, to vanquish the 
giant (whoso name was Ascajiart) notwithstanding his 
inches. Sir Bevis, however, gives him liis life, on j 

condition that he will become his servant. We next j 

find them come all the way as far as Cologne, — they j 

did not know much of geography in those days, we 
suppose — and tho bishop is baptising the trio ; i 

"The Bishop crystened Jos)'an | 

Tliat was whyte as any swan.” 

It required no small basin to baptise the giant it j 

appears, and a tun of water was prepared for him. j 

Ascapart not relishing such a douche bath, kicked and ^ 
struggled, much to the merriment of the people. Thus i 
endued with fresh courage, they meet a dragon, which 
Sir Bevis kills. 

As he gets towards home, he collects an army to 
reconquer his territory from his cruel fatlfcr-in-law Sir 
Murdour, The cruel father-in-law does the like to 
defend himself; “a terrific combat of two” follows; 
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the cruel father-in-law is taken prisoner, and is 
i punished for his manifold wickedness after the fcllow- 
i ing manner : 

I “ Sir Bevis, without any let, 

Made a cauldron on the lire be set, 

Full of pitch and brimstone : 

A worse death was never none. 

When the cauldron hoyled harde, 

Murdour was caste in mydwardc. 

That death died he seckerly 
For the death of good Sir (-iiiy.” 

This w’as had enough, hut the wicked Avife also was 
to he disposed of. Hearing about her Inisband being 
boiled, — 

“ She stode above in a towie, 

So wo she Avas for Sir Murdour; 

Then she fell down and broke her neeke ; 

I beshrew him that thereof doth reeke.** 

And noAV, for the first time, the eorporation of the 
town make their appearance, and of eoursc pres(‘nt an 
address to the winning party, and indiiet him into his 
fair town and castle. Sir Hevis is of a roving dis- 
position, hoAvover, and goes abroad ; the nasty giant 
Aseapart takes advantage of Ins lord’s absence, and 
runs away with his lady, just as she has been brought 
to bed of twins — a rather extraordinary proceeding on 
his part. Sir Sahere kills the giant, hoAvever, and 
rescues .Tosyan. Misfortunes never do come single, 
however, and Sir Bevis hears that King Edgar has 
“ disherited” his heir ; and now comes the most 
desperate achievement of the gallant knight. He de- 
termines to attack the king in Jiis own capital, and he 
accordingly proceeds Avith a great army of Southamp- 
ton knights to Putney : 

“ Bevis rode forth Avith little boost ; 

At Pwtncth he left his boost ; 

That is from London miles thre. 

And there he left hys eoTnj)anie. 

And rode to London hyrnselve. 

No more w'itli him but knyghts xu,” 

Much to the shame of the good burgers of the 
city, the knight and his tAiv'clve men ke|)t them all at 
hay. It is clear they had not the Lumber Troop or 
the Honourable Artillciy Company among them : 

“ He rode forth into Brede Street, 

Many Lombards then gan he mctc, 

And assnyled Bevis wonder fast. 

On everi syde he tlovvne tliem east, 
j Sir Bevis had heen in many a hnid, 

j And many a hntayle had in hand ; 

; Yet was he never so carchd a man, 

j In no batayle as he was tlieii. 

! Sir Bevis defended byUi well ynongh. 

Many he felled and many he slough ; 

On every side down he them caste, 

And pricked forth among them Taste, 

Till he came to the Chepe, 

i'hei# he found many men of a hepe ; 

Then again begun the fyght. 

Between the city ainl tlie knyght.'’ 


'fhe town was clearly getting too hot to hold cacii the 
doughty Sir Bevis ; but at the very nick of time his 
tAVO sons, Sir Myles .and Sir Ouy, came Avith ten 
thousand knights from Putney to his help, not in a 
monster train, hut in shippes.” His horse Arundel 
takes to fighting also for his master, so Avith this double 
aid he speedily gains the victory : 

So harde they gau together mete, 

That the blode run in eATry street ; 

So many men was ded, 

That Cheapsvde Avas hlodc re<l. 

For there Avaa shiyne, I understand, 

The number of thirty thousaiide.” 

After the fight he goes home, to get a nujmeul’s rest 
Avith his Avife : 

**.!os\an was iK*ver so fnAiie 
As when she saw Sir Bevis agayne. 

Sir Bevis toke .losAan full sooiie, 

And to South llaniptoii canie anon: 

Tliere he thought wilhuut fayle 
To ahyile the k'>ngo hatuAlc.” 

The king thought better of the matter, ctmsidering 
A'ory AA'isely that a warrior who could light a whole 
city, and Avhose horse took up the light when he Avas 
tired, was not a person to he triHrd A\ith ; so he makes 
n compromise Avitli him, and gives his daughter to his 
son Sir Myles, avI'.o was made Karl of C orn Avail. 

Shortly after this the good Sir Bevis and his lady 
die. and at the same time the horse Arundel gives up 
the ghost. ButAve cannot resist giving the coucUuUng 
verses, tlu y arc so good : 

** Then w'axcd Josyan srke, and lave 
And Btwis also, ns 1 yon snye. 

Bishoppes and friars came to them hl\ vc', 

Bevis and Josynn for to shryve. 

When Bi’vis and Josyan the good 
Had themsclfc hnmbhMl to Hod in moode, 

Fythcr turned to other without host. 

And both they yielded up the ghost.” 

If any one doubts that the good knight performed 
the gallant deeds recounted in the rumanee, all avc 
can say is, that in Arundel Castle there hang.s the good 
sw'ord Morgl.'iy, Avitli wdiicli he accomplished these 
famous deeds, and if lie requires further proofs, he 
must really seek for them himsidf. 

Passing ihrongh the Bar Hate, Ave lind the south 
point decorated Avith a statue of Oeorgo III., in the 
Roman Imperial costume! 

We now enter High-street — a long handsome street, 
wliieli Jiclaiid, A\iio visited it in Henry Vlll.'s 
time, called “one of the fairest streets that is in any 
town in England.” ((hit, p. 12S.) At the hottoni of 
this we come out upon the quay, and have before us, 
stretching north and south, Southampton Water, dotted 
with yachts, and brushed on its opposite .side by the 
New' Forest, Avhose w’ood fringes the very Avater’s edge.' 
Straight before us, running out a good way into the 
water, is tlie Royal Victoria Pier, with its steamers just 
n*:idy to start for the Isle of Wight. I'his part of 
Soiuhaiiipton is exceedingly beautiful, and the bustle 



it presents is worthy of its anriont iinporlance. South- 
ampton is a county in itself, a privilege bestowed on it 
by King John, and as such is independent of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Sheriff of Hampshire, having its own 
Clerk of the Peace, which office has been added by 
charter to that of Town Clerk. The Corporation have 
the power of choosing non-resident burgesses, who. 


though not meiuhers of the common-council, are privi- 
leged to vote at elections for the mayor, and for the 
parliamentary representatives; the voters consist of 
the burgesses and such of the inhabitants as pay scot 
and lot : the first return was made in the twenty- third 
year of the reign of Edward the First. Rs attractions 
as a bathing-place are very considerable, and in the 
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‘season’ give a great air of life to the place. If we 
turn along by the Royal Yacht Club, a handsome new 
building, we shall bo able to trace the ancient wall, 
which for some distance runs parallel with the river, 
and is sufficiently low to allow us to see over it. At 
low tide the water scarcely covers the mass of sand 
- and weeds which here looks a perfect morass, and must 
be, we are quite sure, very unhealthy. The wall as it 
turns to the north becomes much higher, and in some 
places puts on quite an architectural appearance*, run- 
ning, however, through the poorest portion of the town 
until it gains the Bar Gate. If we pursue the quay 
southward, we come at last to an ancient and strong 
tower with a gateway beneath it. This stronghold at 
one time guarded the sluices which filled the moat ' 
surrounding the town every tide, 'fins castelet is said 
to have been built by Henry VIII., but it is evi- 
dently older than his time. It is now ns(*d as a ])rison 
for debtors. The old gray walls, half covered with ivy, 
have a very picturesque ellect, and are well setm from 
the battery close to it; where, among other heavy 
guns, is a very long brass piece, which hears upon its 
breech the date 1542, and the inscription, “ Fidei 
defensor invictissimus,” being a present to the town 
from Henry. A short distance from us wo see the 
walls of the New Docks, and the masts and funnels of 
the large steamers it contains. But wc shall return 
here presently. 

'Fhe ecclesiastical architectnre of Southampton is 
not reniarkahle, St. Michael’s is by far the oldest and 
most curious church. It contains portions of old 
Saxon masonry in its west fiiont and in other portions 
of the building ; its chief feature, however, is the 
slender octagonal spire, which is very high, and serves 
as a land-mark to the shipping, JJolyrood Church 
has the most imposing appearance, and is situated iu 
the High-street. A colonnade runs along the street- 
1 front, and goes by the singular name of the Procla- 
mator, among the common people, no doubt from the 
fact that announcements of public importance, such as 
proclamations of peace or war, the advent to the throne 
of a new sovereign, &(-•., were at one time made by the 
magistrates from this place. 

The visitor is struck as he passes along the street, 
by a marble slab placed against the wall of the church, 
which records the fearful fate of twenty-tw’o persons 
who, in attempting to rescue property from a calami- 
tous fire which took jdace here in 1837, lost their 
lives. All Saints', St. Mary’s, St. Paul’s, and Trinity 
chapels, are all comparatively modern structures ; and, 
in addition to these churches of the establishment, 
most of the Dissenters have places of worship. 

The Town-hall is, perhaps, the oldest apartment 
in Southampton, *being situated over the Bar-gate. 
This room is fifty-two feet long by twenty-one feet 
wide, the ascent to which is by a massive stone stair- 
c.ise. Four windows of very ancient date give an 
excelleat light to the hall. The fish and general maikots 
are both excellent,— as indeed they should be, con- 
sidering they have such a coast and a county to 


supply them. ’J’he charities of the town are also 
numerous; and the South Hants Iniirmary is excel- 
lently managed, and has accommodation for forty-five 
patients. 

The Quays and the beautiful Southampton Water 
are, however, the chief sources of attraction, and here 
the visitor speedily finds himself lounging. Those 
who love a good blow can enjoy it to their hearts’ 
content on the Victoria Pier, wdiich runs out into the 
estuary a cousiderahle distance. (Cut, p. 425.) The pier 
was erected iu 1832, before which time ))assengers were 
embarkt'd from the muddy hank which was facetiously 
c.*illed a “hard.’* The formation of the railroad to 
lioudon had such an effect upon the passenger-traffic to 
the Isle of Wight, that this new accommodation W'as 
imperatively called for and j)rovided. From the pier 
steamers leave for Cowes, Hyde, and Portsmouth 
several times in the day ; on which occasions the Pier- 
head seems the place of chief attraction in this quarter 
of tlie town, and at those times when tlie railway brings 
dovvn its thousands on cheap excursion trips to the 
Isle of Wight it looks particularly animated. From 
the sheltc rerl Hound-house, which stands at the head of 
the pier, the invalid wiiilst enjoying the sea breeze, can 
command a view of^he whole estuary, as far as Cal- 
shot Castle, a small fortress erected by Henry VllL, 
to protect its entrance. The old Custom-house is 
situated upon the cjuay, close to the pier. It now 
stands the representative of the past : the enlarged 
commercial life of the town being transfeAed to the 
docks, a new Custom-house has been erected in its 
neighbourhood. 

Before these docks were built, ships used to unload 
alongside of the quay at this spot ; but those of larger 
tonnage have now deserted it for the better berthing 
and security of tlie basin, and only vessels of small 
size unload at the open quay. 

Pursuing our way alongside of the water we come 
to what is called the Platform, — a place where the 
battery of gunli is situated. Tliese guns stand on the 
open shore, without the protection of a breastwork. 
Tliey are used for firing salutes and notifying the 
arrival of the large steamers. The shore, or beach, a 
little further on, is planted with trees, which afford 
a delightful shade, and forms the favourite promenade 
of the townsfolks. Jt must have been near here 
that ('aiiiile reproved his flatterers. 

The Docks. 

Close at hand are the Docks, the source of the sud- 
den revival of the port’s prosperity. These works were 
commenced in I83fi, on what was termed the Mudland, 
— a large space between the town and the river 
Itehen. Thu first of these Docks, — the Tidal Dock, — 
was finished and opened in the year 1842 ; and the 
second, the close basin for the unloading of ships, 
was excavated at the same time, but has not yet been 
furnished with quay-walls or faced with stone. 

The Tidal Doek is certainly a very fine w'ork, paved 



with granite, and surrouinhd on ilirco sides A\ith 
commanding ranges of warehouses. Tlie cntraneo to 
tlie Dock^s from the Itcheii river, which runs along- 
side of it, and empties itself just here into the South- 
ampton Water. The jyea of this basin is Hi acres, and 
it has 3,100 feet of quay-room, w’ith a depth of 18 feet 
at low water at spring tides, or of 21 at low water at 
neap tides. The entrance to the Dock is 150 feet 
wide, and steamers of 2,000 tons burthen can enter 
it at low water ; but it is generally thought more 
prudent to wait for high tide. In addition to this 
splendid water area, there are two Graving Docks, 
capable of admitting the largest class ships and steamers, 
and many vessels are now repaired there which were 
formerly obliged to go round to Portsmouth. When 
these two Docks were commenced, it was not known 
that Government would make it the starting- place for 
one of its line of mail-stcamcrs, and the joy of the 
town was great when it was decided to make it the 
port for the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and 
for the vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 

The adven: ol tltese splendid vessels was the com- 
mencement uf a new era for Sonthamplon ; and the 
impetus Li:ey gave to the port may be judged by the 
fact, that in the year 1816 the value of its exports was 
2,196,275/. — a smn only a little inferior to those of 
Glasgow, in the same year. It might be said that 
the valuable nature of the cargoes taken out by the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean steamers would account 
for much of this high amount ; but the returns of the 
shi}>s frequenting the port give proof that a great 
progressive increase has taken place in its general 


shi])ping, — no less than 1 ,‘135 vessels having arrived and 
departed in 18-45, of which the tonnage was 300,131. 
We do not think that there is a liner commercial siglit 
in the kingdom than the Southampton Floating Dock, 
when it is full, as it often is, of gigantic steamers, 
many of which are upwards of 220 feet in length, and 
when unladen standing higher out of water than many 
a three-decker. Interspersed with these leviathans of 
the deep, are the Havre steamers, of heauiifnl mould 
and most graceful rig, and trading vessels of all kinds, 
from the coal-smack to tlie West-1 iidiainan. 

Tlie Railway is in immediate connection with the 
Docks, running its iron rails from the main lines 
round to the doors of the warehouse's and the Dock 
avails, so that cargoes might be lifted from the holds 
into th# trucks, and transferred to London without 
delay. The new Custom-house is a handsome and 
commodious building, situated just without the walls 
of the Docks. 

The terminus of the South-Western railway is close 
to the Docks ; indeed, tliese two points seem to form 
the nuclei of the new life of the city. AH around, 
what a few years ago Avas a hare common, is now alive 
under the hands of the builders ; streets and squart?s 
are springing up like magic, and the “ new town,” as 
it is very properly called, is rapidly becoming a very 
important portion of the place, containing as it docs 
excellent and commodious dwelling-houses, finished 
in a very superior manner. 

Netley Abbey. ^ 

Among the many charming rides in the neighbour- 
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hood of Southampton, that most frequented by the 
stranger is the one to Netlcy Abbey. The world- 
wide fame of this very ancient ruin has made it a ydace 
of great resort ; and few peo])lc leave the neighbour- 
hood without W’andering among its crumbling walls. 
The walk thither is quite charming. As we pass the 
Custom-house we come upon the Itchen river — at 
least a quarter of a mile broad at its mouth — which 
is crossed by the new floating-bridge ; a huge iron 
structure propelled by means of a steam engine in its 
centre, which w'orks on a chain attached to either 
bank of the river. As w'e pass over, the picturesque 
old Dutch-looking village of Itchcii is seen a little 
way up the river on the opposite shore. On landing, 
we shortly arrive at the shore of Southampton Water, 
which wc skirt for two miles or so, leaving on our 
left-hand a pleasant common. The ruins lie em- 
bosomed in wood on a gentle hill-side, and are com- 
pletely hidden until the visitor is close upon them. 

Tliis Abbey is supposed to have been founded in 
the tw’clfth century, and belonged to tlie Cistercian 
order of monks. The coininunity consisted of an abbot 
and twelve monks, and their revenues, at the time of 
the Reformation, only amounted to ^1(30 a year, — no 
very large sum even in those days. When in the 
height of its prosperity, this abbey must have pre- 
sented a rather imposing appearance ; the chapel is 
not very large, but the ruins of the conventual build- 
ings are extensive, and seem much more spacious than 
would appear requisite to uceommodate so small a 
fraternity. The chapel is far g(wie to decay, and what 
time has not been able to destroy, man has. On the 
dissolution, the buildings passed into lay hands ; and 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, a 
portion of the ruins w'crc sold by its then proprietor, 
Sir Bartlett Lucy, for building purposes. It is said 
that the purchaser was a Mr. James Taylor, of South- 
ampton, and that the remarks made by his friends, on 
the impropriety of removing such hallowed remains, 
had such an effect on his mind that he dreamed he 
should be killed by the keystone of one of the arches 
falling out and splitting his skull ; and the dream w^as 
brought to pass (it is said), the fatal stone falling on 
his head whilst taking down a piece of timber that did 
not seem in any way connected with it. Huge heaps 
of rubbish, covered with grass and wild flowers, are 
piled in the centre of the chapel, testifying to the 
wreck that has taken place. It was crufiform in shape, 
and still maintains that form — with tJie exception of 
the north transept, which has been destroyed. Many 
of the windows of the nave are still remaining, and 
testify by their finish and excellent proportions to the 
original beauty of its architecture. 

The profusion of ivy whiih clings to the Avails and 
kindly hides the handy work of time, gives a cliarming 
effect to the building ; whilst giant trees have sprung up, 
and now spread their ample arms, where once the 
vaulted > oof^was suspended. The kitchen is still roofed, 
aud the refectory is not so much decayed as many por- 
tions of the building. All the domestic offices of the 


Abbey, indeed, were pn'served long ailor the C\\apel, 1 
the Karls of Hertford and lluniingdon havir.g trims- 1 
formed them into a dwelling-house. The remains of ! 
the Tudor additions of tliosc noblemen arc slill very 
evident. 

The situation of this ruin is quite delightful. From 
the summit of its walls the sea is seen sinning over the 
fringe of wood that interposes between it and the shore. 
Horace Walpole lias given a sketch of the ruin in his ' 
usual lively style. Time has made many inroads upon | 
it, however, since his day. Writing to his friend j 
Bentley, ho says, — “ ^'110 ruins are vast, and rel iiii 
fragments of beautiful fretted roofs pendant in the air, 
with all varieties of gothic patterns of wiinlow s, topj>e<i 
round and round with ivy. Many trees Imve spjontod 
up among the walls, and only w.int to be incivasid by 
cypresses. A hill rises above tl>e Abbey iuriele'd with 
wood. The fort, in wliieh we would huihl a tower for 
habitation, remains, with two small platforms. This i 

little castle is buried from tlie Abbey in a wood, in ilie | 

very centre, on the edge of a hill. On each side breaks 
in the view of Southampton Sea, deej), blue, glittering 
Avith silver and ves.scls, on one side terminated by 
Southampton, on llu* other by Calshot Castle ; and the 
Isle of Wight risi s above the opposite hills. In short, 
they arc not the ruins of Netley, but of Paradise. Ob ! 
the ])urpled abbots 1 what a spot had they chosen to 
slumber in! I'lie scene is so beautifully trampiil, yel 
so lovely, that they seem only to have retired into the 
Avorld.” 

This picture continues to the prestnt day; ami we 
too, Avith the noble Avriter, can imagine the white- 
hooded monks hurrying along these terrace- walks, 
Avhich yet remain, or busy in tlui orchard, or the abbot’s 
pleasure-garden, 'riie fort spoken of by Horace 
Walpole has been restored, and the tower he would 
have, has been built; and it now makes a charming 
residence — its embattled w'alls looking over the .'estuary 
wliose waters wash up to its very walls. 

The New Foiu.sr, 

Some very charming excursions can be made from 
Southampton into the New Forest, wliich extends from 
the opposite shore in a soulli-westerly direction for 
many miles, 'riiis great forest, originally laid nut by 
the Conqueror as a hunting-ground, contains 00,000 
acres of land, not more than 10,000 ol whiih are in 
wood, the rem.iining portion being waste l..ind. In 
this district still liugi.-r the olil forest usages, such as 
existed in the time of the Normans. J.oe.al courts 
still have jurisdiction there, and the government and 
care of it is in the liamls of a set of officers wliose 
very names speak of the days of old. Agistors, 
Regarders, Bowhearers, Rangers, &c., liave their 
domiciles within its purl'eus, and execute the law 
throughout its .sylvan glades. This ancient m chinery 
has long grown inetlectual however, and perhaps 
something more ; for the nation has within these last 
few years been astounded by the magnitude of the 
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robberies of timber which have taken place within it 
-—one spot alone showing the stumps of 400 splendid 
trees which have been extracted unknown to the chief 
autUorities. 

A committee is at the present time considering what 
had better be done with this national property, which 
has long ceased to be a nursery of timber for tlie navy, 
and which only continues a centre of disease from its 
decaying vegetation, and a source of demoralisation 
to the surrounding population ; and in all probability, 
in a few years, we shall see farms smiling upon the 
thousands of acres of waste, and the wood divided into 
manageable properties, in the liands of private indi- 
viduals, who will turn what is now a source of expense 
to the nation into a series of tliriving and profitable 
woodlands. One of the prettiest drives to the Forest 
is through the villages of Millhrook, Redbridge, Totton, 
and Rumbridge. In the village of Redbridge most 
strangers pause for a short time, to visit the grave of 
Robert Pollok, whose poem, ‘ The Course of Time,* 
has made his name so celebrated. It stands in the 
churchyard, and a granite obelisk has there been 
erected to his memory, on which the following in- 
scription is written : 

The Grave of 
RonEKT POLLOK, A.M. 

Author of 

“The Course of Time.” 

His immortal Poem is his monument. 

He was bom at Muirhouse, Eaglesliam, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, 

On the 19th of October, 1798, 

Died at Shireley Coiiunon, on the 17th of September, 1827. 

This Obelisk was erected by some admirers of his genius. 

One of the most interesting places in tlic Forest is 
the village of Lyndhurst, a place of great antiquity. 


THE ISLE 

The Southampton Waters form a noble estuary, 
capable of floating ships of great burden. The entrance 
is guarded on the west side by Calshot Castle, while the 
works of Portsmouth extend along the coast, so as to 
form the defence on the eastern hank. Directly facing 
the mouth of these waters stands the Isle of Wight, 
whose beauties it is now our intention to survey. 

The Isle of Wight, though included within the juris- 
diction ot the county of Hampshire, is separated from 
it by a channel, varying in breadth from two to seven 
miles, and in former ages distinguished by the appel- 
I lation of the Solent Sea. Many have conjectured that 
this Isle was originally connected with the main land, 

I but that the violence of the s(?R had gradually disjoined 
I it from the neighbouring shore. Of this opinion is the 
I learned Whitaker, who remarks, from older writers, 

' that ** its name is evidently derived from the British 
Guilhf or signifying the divorced, or separated ; 

• hence arose the appellation of Vectia, or the separated 


where our monarchs of old used to hold their rural j 
courts during the hunting season. The Merry Mo- | 
narch was the last king, however, who ever visited it ^ 
for hunting purposes. George III. tool^ up his resi- 
dence in the lodge called the King’s House, however, 
in 1789 for nearly a week. This lodge^ which is situ- 
ated in the centre of the village, is now the oilicia] 
residence of the lord warden, or chief governor, of the 
Forest. It contains an old hall, called Rufus’s Hall, 
in which the Forest Courts are held ; it is fitted up 
with seats at the upper end, which are for the use of 
the v^rderers ; they are of very ancient date and con- 
structed of oak. The dining-hall is a fine apartment, 
and is said to have been used by Rufus. They show 
you here a huge stirrup, said to have belonged to that 
monarch also. It is made of iron, and traces of gilt 
are still to he seen upon it ; its width at the bottom is 
ten inches and a half, its depth seven inches and a 
half, and it measures all round no less than two feet 
seven inches. The Forest keepers say they have 
authority to put to death any dog found within the 
precincts of the Forest who cannot pass through this 
stirrup. Leaving Lyndhurst by the Lymington road, 
the visitor sees the old Forest to perfection. Oaks of 
the largest growth arise on either side, and he feels 
himself (in England, at least,) for the first time in his 
life in a forest — using the word in its full acceptation ; 
and if he wishes to realise the historical associations of 
the wood, he has only to journey to the Obelisk which 
has been erected to mark the spot where Rufus fell 
by the arrow of Tyrell. Other excursions might be 
made into the Forest by way of Ilythe. The ruins of 
the Abbey of Beaulieu are well worthy of a visit, 
the little port of Eling alfbrds charming water pro- 
spects, and the way to it is altogether delightful to the 
excursionist. 


OF WIGHT. 

region, for the Isle of Wight.” This opinion is not 
witlioi|t its opponents ; but the supporters of the 
affirmative appear to have the advantage both in talents 
and in number. Diodorus Siculus, who speaks of an 
Island by the name of Icf-is, to which he affirms the 
Britons carried their tin over in carts at the recess of 
the tide, in order to export it to the opposite coasts of 
Gaul, is thought by many to allude to the Isle of 
Wight ; and if this could he established, it would at 
once decide the controversy. 

The original tin staple was certainly at the CassUerideSf 
or Scilly Isles ; hut, prior to the time of this historian, 
it had been removed to the Roman VectiSf or Isle of 
Wight. “The Greeks of Marseille,” observes Mr. 
Whitaker, who quotes Strabo and Diodorus as authori- 
ties, “ first followed the tract of the Phoenician voy- 
agers ; and some time before the days of Polybius, and 
about 200 years before the age of Christ, began to 
share with them in the trade of tin. The Carthaginian 
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commerce declined; the Massylian commerce increased: have been carried along them into the interior regions 
and in the reign of Augustus the whole of the llritish of the Island. The great staple of tin was no longer 
traffic had been gradually directed into this channel, settled in a diwStant corner : it was removed from Scilly, 
At that period the commerce of the Island was very and was fixed in the Isle of Wight, or central part of 
considerable : two roads were laid across the country, the coast, lying equally betwixt the two roads, and 
and reached {from Sandwich to Caernarvon on one better adapted to the new arrangement of the trade, 
side, and extended from Dorsetshire into Sullolk i Thither the tin was carried by the BeJgae ; thither the 
on the other : and the commerce of the coasts must i foreign merchants resorted with their wares ; and the 
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trade was no longer carried on by vessels that coasted 
tediously along the winding shores of Spain and of 
Gaul : it was now transported over the neighbouring 
channel, and unshipped on the opposite coast. The 
Isle of Wight was now actually a part of the greater 
Island, disjoined from it only by the tide, and united 
to it always at the ebb ; and during the recess of the 
waters, the Britons constantly passed over the low 
isthmus of land, and carried their loaded carts of tin 
directly across it.** 

We need not spend much time in any introductory 
remarks on “ the little isle that checks the westering 
tide,** as Collins somewhere styles the Isle of Wight. 
If nearly two centuries ago Michael Drayton could sing 
that 

Of all the southern isles it holds the highest place, 

And evermore hath been the great’st in Britain’s grace 

how much more truly could it be so said, or sung 
now ! It is almost too well known. Everybody has 
seen it or read about it. Almost every part of it is as 
common as the Regent’s Park or Kensington Gardens. 
It is the ordinary saiintering-place lor invalids, and 
idlers, and honey-moon spenders. Whether however 
it is as tmly known as it is generally known, or has 
been as adequately described as it has been often 
described, is a more questionable matter. For some 
resident White it once offered a theme of exceeding 
value, ready to be wrought into a Idstory of wider 
scope and more various interest than that of Selhorne ; 
instead of which it has fallen into the liands of a host 
of prolix and puerile Guides, and vapid describers.* 
It is too lute now to look for amendment : it has paid 
the penalty of its popularity ; it has been petted and 
praised, and lionized, till nearly all its original charm 
is worn off ; its artlessness is gone. One after 
another every lonely and lovely spot catches the fancy 
of tourist or builder : groves of venerable foliage are 
felled to make way for groves of white-fronted houses ; 
the wooded slopes are pared, and trimmed, and con- 
verted into ‘ Terraces ;* on the solitary hill-side bristles 
the many fantastic peaks of some flaring new villa, or 
lodge, or cottage, or castle, or whatever other name the 
lively imagination of its constructor suggests as most 
applicable to the curious edifice. Everywhere, in 
fact — 

“ The lonely mountains o’er, and the resounding shore, 

The voice of ^^oc is heard, and loud lament ; 

From h. nnted spring and dale, edged with the poplar pole 
The parting (leriius is with sighing sent.” -- (Milton.) 

* Of c< iurse ^ve do not mean to include under this censure 
the eminently splendid M-ork of Sir Henry Englefleld, or Wors- 
ley’s very valuable history : but only to remark tliat from Iho 
narrow limits and compact form of the island, the singular 
Tiriocy of its physical features, and the uncommon range of its 
fauna, as wall as the distinct character which its human inhabi- 
tants formerly possessed, there were ample and perhaps unri- 
valled materials for a populnr and readable monograph of the 

order of which White has furnished so delightful an example : 

we uced hardly add that no such book has been, or now can be 
written of the Isle of Wight. 


Under these circumstance neither writer nor reader 
can hope for novelty ; and all we shall aim at will be 
to present a plain view of the general impression whicli 
the island is calculated to make on one who rambles 
over it, and forms his own notions of it, without regard 
to the laudation or the silence of guide-books. To 
these books, of which there is a goodly number, we refer 
the visitor for lists of the villas and like important 
details — and he may accept our account as a supple- 
ment to them. 

It is little to be wondered at that the island is so 
favourite a resort of the summer tourist, or the holiday- 
maker, the newly wedded, or the solitary rambler, or 
any other bird of passage : 

** Every island is a prison, 

Strongly guarded by the sea,” 

as Dr. Johnson used to say ; and though little of that 
feeling is experienced here, there is just enough of 
isolation to give a slight tinge to the fancy. The narrow 
strait which separates it from the mainland, separate^ 
it also sufficiently from the ordinary working world. 
This strait may at any time be crossed in half an-honr, 
and you are in altogether a new region. Then the 
size of the )dace— scarcely 24 miles in its greatest 
length, and 1 3 in its greatest breadth — and its form— 
which the old topographers likened to a turbot, hul 
which our more prim-speaking moderns, who have no 
relish for such dainty similitudes, describe as an irri^- 
gular rhomboid or heraldic lozenge — bring every part 
of it within easy reach from one or two centres, ami 
permit its examination without any risk of fatigue. 
While^ however, it can be so easily seen, it can only he 
thoroughly explored by the pedestrian ; and lie alom* 
lias any chance of observing to advantage the two oi' 
three nooks that yet remain uneneroached on by 
gentility, and unprofaned by Vandalic ornament. Tin* 
guide-books all appear to take for granted that tin' 
tourist will hire a fly ; and consequently give directions 
where ” the travelling carriage is to stay,** in order that 
a particular spot may be visited. This is of course 
propel enough for invalids and young brides, but they 
who are neither sick nor wed will do well to trust to 
their feet. The island flys are a great annoyance : 
and he who is troubled with them vwill find it necessary 
after he has got quit of them to go again over tiu‘ 
ground, if he wishes to see it properly, — a practice 
wasteful alike of time, and cas-h, and temper— three 
things the traveller in Vectis will need to husband. 

The scenery of the Isle of Wight may be classed 
under the Coast, the Downs, and the Valleys ; and each 
has its varieties. The coast ranging as it docs from 
the flat sandy hank to chalk cliffs of loftier and bolder 
elevation than in any other part of England ; and in- 
cluding the wild Undcrcliff, and the singular Chines, is 
naturally the most attractive and celebrated part of the 
island.*^ The Downs in themselves are* not to be com- 
pared with the broader ranges of Sussex and Wilt- 
shire, but they afford prospects at least as varied and 
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splendid. While in the valleys may b/jfound quiet 
rural districts, with here and there a pretty rustic 
I cottage, embowered among trees, and covered with 
j roses, or a neat comfortable-looking farm-house lying 

I in some bright verdant dale, and surrounded with 

j abundant signs of moderate prosperity ; picturesque 
I diomely villages, with their old weather-beaten c!hurch(‘s, 
and often rich groves and woods reflecting in a hrook 
or a pond their deep verdure, or perhaps through 
some casual opening among the boughs revealing a 
glimpse of the distant sea — recalling the memory of 
some half-forgotten or laucied picture, but glowing in 
colours fliirer and brighter than ever painter’s art eoiild 
hope to imitate. These? valleys arc? in least repute and 
are seldom visited for their own sakes ; but they are 
frequently of exceeding beauty, espeeially if seen 
when 

“ Twilight’s soft (lews steal o’er tin* village green, 

AVitli magic tints to Imnnonisc? the seene,” 

(Rookks' ‘ Pl<?asurcs of Memory.’) 

In order to look even cursorily over the diflerent 
scenes we have enumerated, it will be? convenient to 
regard them apart. We shall commence with a stroll 
round the island. Rydc being the usual landing- 
place of the visitor, we may make? it our starting point. 
Wlu?n first distinctly seen from the steamer’s deck its 
appearance is very promising. Along a hill side, of 
ni()di?rato elevation, rise in orderly clusters, or s(*pa- 
ratcly, the white houses from amidst dark masses of 
foli.'igc. As we near it the house's begin to look bare? 
,111(1 regular, the long black pier increases the form- 
ality ; the whole puts on too much the ordinary air of 
a watering-place. Tf it be low-tide? the wide band of 
mud th.'it streU?hcs from the? pier-hoad to the town 
reiniiids you irresistibly of the “ impass.able gulf (if we 
may so call it) of deep mud, which could neither be 
traveTseel by walking nor sw'imming,” when Fii'leling 
visited the place ; and thankful that you have not to 
attempt to traverse it by any such mode, you pace the 
dreary le'iigth e>f the pier — it extends some 17*10 feet 
into the sea — and without demur pay the two-pcnce 
which the authorilicrs demand from every one who seeks 
to enter their town. 

Hyde is a neat regularly built place ; the streets an? 
wide and clean, the shops many of them baud some, 
and tlu*re are private liouses in the town as well as in 
Rs environs of a rather superior grade. It has a popu- 
latie a of some 4,000 souls. There are churches, a 
I town -hall, a theatre, and other public buildings, but 
! none of them of any noticoahh? character. One of the 
best looking, perhaps, is the recently erected club- 
house. The whole town is of quite moelern growth, 
and has too mur!i of the baldness as we?ll as the pre- 
tension e»f watering-place arcliitecture. When Fielding 
Was here, in ^754, “ the whole parish did not seem to 
I eentain above thirty houses there are now con- 
j sid(?rably above a thousand : but the place has the 


look of being ovcr-lmilt. I'i.'lding greatly admirc'd | 
the verdant appearance? of Kydi* : — “The* fertility of 
tlm plae'e,’* he s.ays, “ is apjiarcnt its cxlniordi- 
nary verdure, and it so shaded with large and 
flourishing elms, that its narrow Ijiias aiv a naluval 
grove or walk, which in the re*gularity of its jd.nUa- 
tion vies with the power of art, and in its waulna 
e xuberancy greatly e’xci eds it.” All this is changed. 

The narrow lanes have become wide roads, and the 
large elms are mostly cut ebiwii. Still there is a go(>(l 
deal of foliage left to lleairisli, especial ly oiilsiele the 
town, but its wanton exuberancy is pruned, and it is 
triinmeel and dressed into due pr(q)iut,. Ow the 
whole Uyde Is a cheerful town, and it is a great 
favouritt^ with those wlio spend a .umnier m the island. 

The? accoinmudalioiis for \isit')is are on the most com- 
plete scale. Niuc-teutlis (jf the private houses are 
lodgMiig-lionses, and the shops are pi'ih.ips the smartest 
and be.sL furnished in the? island— a whk* change from 
the time wlien Fielding was fain to put up with the? 
liospilalily of Mrs. Francis, ami, as he relates, tin* 
buteher.s never killed o\ or slaa p “ durlii'." la'aii and 
bacon seabon when lie was obliged si'iid U) a lady’s 
bouse ill tbe iieigld>our!jood to heg sonu? te*a and 
Vegetables — eonimodiiit's ibal were* not to be purebase'd 
in ibc town. In llie inns, too— the class of liouscs 
which a tiavellv.T al\va)s regards with tlie mt>st interest — 
there? is also a great improvt inenl. Ih? lu'ed fear no 
such plentiful lack r)f ciUeitainmcnt in the island now- 
a-elays. No one now finds oc;c?asion to eomplaiii of tlu? 
contracted scab* of either fare or charges in a Wight 
hostel. ‘ 1 

And there is a good deal of comfort in tlu? knowledge 
of this. Visitors do occasionally complain very heartily 
of the charges in the island inns, but they ought not to 
forg(?l that if tlu? bill is heavy the fare is good. Poor 
Fielding had to pay a high price for very eliilerciit en- 
tertainment. He had to lodge in a tumble-down 
tenement, g(.*t notliing e atable or drinkable but wluit 
be bim.self provided, bear constant complaints of the 
trouble he wa?* giving, and finally have his hostess 
grumble at the smallness of tbe bill, though she bad 
inserted everything in it she could eontriva* to introduce. 
Travellers ought to know of tliesc* contrasts ; it would 
help to save some elfusions of bile occasionally. Note 
what he says of this amiable landlady : | 

“If her bills were remonstrated against she was ! 

oifended with tlie taeit C(?]isure of her fair eli?aling ; if ! 

they were not, she sc'emcd to regard it as a tacit sar- | 

casm oil lii'r which might have set down larger ' 

prices with tbe? same success. On this latter hint she 
did indeed improve, for she daily raised some of her | 

articles. A pennyworth of lire was to-day rated at a ; 

shilling, to-morrow at eighteen pence ; and if she dressed 
us two dishes for two shillings on the Saturday, we 
paid half-a-crovvn for the cookery of one on tlu? Sunday; 
and whenever she was paid, she' never left the room 
without lamenting the small amount of her bill, saying, 

* slic knew not how it was that others got their money 
by gentlefolks, but for her jinrt she bad not the art of 
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it.* When she was asked why she complained, when 
she was paid all she demanded ; she answered, *she 
could not deny that, nor did she know she had omitted 
anything, but that it was hut a poor hUl for gentlefolks 
to pay,' " This last point, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, you do sometimes hear gently suggested, even 
in these days of obsequiousness ; hut on the whole 
there is little other cause of complaint than the bill. And 
of that there is cause, perhaps ; at least most travellers 
fancy so, but they may be mistaken. It is a rule in 
ethics, that the morality of a people is to be judged of 
by the code they recognise. In Sparta, says Plutarch, 
or somebody else, it was not disgraceful to steal, but to 
he detected in stealing. In the Isle of Wight, the 
traveller is regarded as an individual who comes there 
to spend a certain sum of money, and it is believed to 
be the duty of each islander to assist him in spending 
it as easily and speedily as possible. This is an obliga- 
tion which every one in his degree early comprehends 
and faithfully performs. As the Spartan boy would 
undergo without flinching any amount of suffering 
rather than permit his prey to escape, so will the 
islander endure any rebuff without quitting hold of his. 

I The hotels are but a part of the system ; and that they 

i come in for a larger share of the traveller's ire arises 

I simply from their taking the lion's share of his gold. It 

: will do him good to know, that their present method of 

proceduiC is only a continuance of the good old plan, 
i Even the item of ‘ candles,* which commonplace travel- 

j lers wonder to see in their bills, is as old as Mrs. Francis, 

j and its presence there is no doubt justified as she 

I justified it : ** Candles ! why yes, to be sure ; why 

should not travellers pay for their candles ? Tin sure 1 
pays for mine !’* In truth, the hotels in the ordinary 
route of travellers, are on too dashing a scale. They 
i arc often said to resemble gentlemen's villas in their 
' appearance, and they require agcntlcmanly purse to stay 
j at. Put they are very comfortable, and perhajis owing to 
j the costliness of the establishment, and the comparative 
j shortness of the visitor’s ‘ season,' low’er charges would 
i not be remunerative. Put, undoubtedly, a good many 
j people are kept from the island who cannot afford to 
I spend as much as they are told is necossar 3 \ it is for 
this reason that we have referred to the subject. We 
have often been asked, whether it is practicable to make 
• an inexpensive tour in the island. It is, to a pedcs- 

I trian, who cun be content with plain fare, and cleanly, 

' though rather homely, apartments. In almost every 
village there is an inn, and though they are inferior to 
the better class of village inns in the parent island, 

I they arc ver^ bearable. We have tried, at different 
times, a good many of them, and most of the hotels, 
and confess to prcierring the decent civility of the one, 
to flic showier servility of the other. There is the 
advantage, too, of being in a better position for seeing 
something of the character of the peasantry — always a 
matter of interest to one who is desirous of understand- 
ing the. tract of country he is travelling over. At these 
little inns, liowever, the stranger must reckon on some 
iacouveniences, and though we have never found occa- 


sion to complain, we have heard others complain of the 
charges, whbn compared with the entertainment. To 
such a grumbler wc heard the other day an answer 
given at one of them, almost in the very words whiih 
Fielding has put in the mouth of Mrs. Francis, when 
“ he made some small remonstrance “ For her part, 
she did not get her livelihood by travellers, who were 
gone and aw'ay, and she never expected to see them 
more ; but her neighbours might come again, where- 
fore, to be sure, they had the only right to complain 
a comfortable doctrine for wayfarers. So much for the 
inns — it will serve for the whole island. 

pRADiNG Haven, Brading. 

We will not stay now to speak of the pleasant walks 
around Ryde, though some of them are very pleasant ; 
nor of the gentlemen’s scats, though some of them are 
handsome mansions, and have fine prospects from their 
grounds. Wc will rather proceed eastwards on our 
journey. The sandy meadow, which wc soon reach, 
called The Dover, was formerly distinguished by a 
number of small grassy mounds, which marked the 
I graves of many of the seamen drowned in the Royal 
George^ whose bodies were washed ashore near this spot. 

“ Wc did not much like,*' said a fisherman, of whom 
Sir Henry Englcficld inquired about these graves, “ we 
did not much like drawing a net hereabouts for some 
weeks afterwards : wc were always bringing up a 
corpse." The graves have long ceased to bo distingulsh- 
I able. From the Dowms, frojn what is called the Sea 
View, and indeed ncarlj" the whole way to the mouth ul 
Brading harbour, the seaward prospect is very striking. 
The famous anchorage of Spithcad stretches along, and 
there, and in the bay of St. Helen's, a glorious array of 
our noble ships of war may generally be observed, im- 
parting a singular air of majesty to the scene, which is 
increased by the bold fortifications that guard the en- 
trance to Portsmouth Harbour, and tlie harbour and 
town w’bich are seen less distinctly beyond. From the 
slopes, a little more inland, the views are also often of 
much beauty. The view of Ryde (Engraving) was taken 
from one of these spots, not far from St. John's. About 
Fuckpool Pay, and Ncltlestone, the coast is high and 
rocky, and being richly wooded on the summit, and in 
some instances down to the w'atcr, has a very fine appear- 
ance, as you sail slowly under it. 

Brading Harbour is at low w^atcr a large muddy 
swamp, along the middle of which a narrow streamlet 
works its way to the sea. Put at high-lide it seems a 
handsome lake of 800 acres area. At such a time it is 
indeed a very beautiful object. From the mouth of 
the harbour you see a really noble lake embayed 
between hills of moderate elevation, which arc covered 
pretty thickly with trees, in many places down to the 
very edge of the water ; along the banks and on the 
sides of the hills are scattered many neat houses, and 
a church or two, and the head of the lakci' is surrounded 
by a lofty range of downs, whilst the surface, itself of 1 
a deep azure hue, glitters with numerous glancing saiiii ' 
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And is alive with hundreds of silver-winged seagulls. 
To one who has not seen, or can forget, a lake among 
the mountains, with the wondrous aerial fantasies 
which play about the lofty peaks that recede, ridge 
behind ridge, into the far distant ether, this will, if 
seen under favourable aspects, appear of almost un- 
surpassable beauty ; to every one it must appear very 
beautiful. An hour or two should be devoted to a sail 
upon it. The views from the surface are very varied ; 
those looking northwards derive much beauty from the 
way in whieh the sea, with its ships, and the distant 
shore, mingle with the lake. The view from the head 
of the harbour is, especially at sunset, eminently pic- 
turesque and striking. 

There was a time w'hen neither lake nor swamp 
existed here ; but instead was a green and fertile 
valley. Through the midst of it flowed the narrow 
river, upon the banks of which stood a large and mag- 
nificent castle, whose owners were the lords of all these 
parts. Rich were they and proud, as w'ell as powerful ; 
but their wealth was ill-gained, and their power ill- 
exercised. From their towers they watched the adja- 
cent sea ; and merciless was the treatment of the ship 
tliey could by force or stratagem obtain possession of. 
Often as the w'alls of the castle witnessed scenes of 
splendid revelry, they as often, it was rumoured, beheld 
deeds of fearful wrong. But at last the long course 
of prosperity was followed by a terrible reverse. In 
rash adventures and domestic feuds the once numerous 
family had dwindled down, till the old chief was left 
nith an only son. A harsh and violent man he was; 
and hard was it for any one to endure the fierce 
exjdosions of his anger, which seemed to increase in 
violence with his years. In one of these fits he drove 
his son from him with fearful denunciations. The old 
man died soon after ; the son, it was reported, found 
an early and inglorious grave in a foreign land. The 
castle was abandoned to tiic reptile and the bat: a 
curse seemed to hang over the very walls ; even the 
dank ivy shrank from them. Ruin wandered undis- 
turbed through the lonely rooms, and over the moulder- 
ing turrets. Wild and unholy sounds scared the heed- 
less rustics who ventured near after nightfall. 

But by degrees it was whispered that the mysterious 
beings who haunted the deserted mansion liad been 
heard to utter a strange prediction, the tenor of which, 
as repeated in uncouth rhyme, was, that when the heir 
should be found, he should by means of twelve milk- 
white oxen, recover the family treasure, which had been 
hidden by the last lord. Generations had passed away, 
and the story had come to be looked upon as an idle 
fiction, when a rough soldier-like man came to the 
island, and gave out that he was the descendant of the 
banished son. From an ancient crone, who, in order 
to escape the hands of the peasantry, who suspected 
her of intercourse with Satan, had taken up her abode 
in one of the vaults of the castle, he learned the terms 
of the propheSy, and by her aid discovered the well in 
which the treasure was concealed. Long and anxiously 
tlid he search before he could find the twelve milk- 


white oxen : he succeeded at last, and by help of the 
hag prepared for the adventure ; but on the very night 
when all was in readiness, one of the oxen died of 
some sudden malady. In vain did his companion 
entreat him to postpone the trial, urging that if the 
chann were broken the treasure would be irretrievably 
lost. Maddened by disappointment, he swore that lie 
would have the gold, in spite of all the fiends who 
guarded it ; and dared them to prevent him. He hastily 
seized the nearest ox he could find, heedless of its 
colour ; but, in mockery, caused a white sheet to be 
sewn around it. Strong ropes were attached to the 
bullocks, and the chest rose slowly, but apparently 
without dilliculty from its hiding-place. It rose stea- 
dily to the very brink, and the liold man had already 
placed his hand upon it, wh(?n loud sounds as of laugh- 
ter were heard rising from below ; and at the same 
moment, the n)pe which was attached to the sheeted 
bullock, snapped, and the chest fell back with a heavy 
plunge to the bottom of the well. Instantly the water 
began to rise till it flowed over the top in a thick black 
stream. And now the sky darkened ; a fierce storm 
hurst forth ; tlic castle walls shook and fell in the 
fierce contention ; the distant sea rolled over its ancient 
boundary, and soon the very site of the castle was 
invisible under the broad sheet of water. 

The lake was regarded as a forbidden spot. No 
fisherman cast his net in it ; the mariner, as he sailed 
along the adjoining channel, kept as far as possible 
from its entrance, lest he should be caught by the 
sudden flaws of wind, or the more vexatious calms that 
often baffled the skill of those who were driven within 
the enchanted bounds ; while «'it night a flickering pale 
blue flame was often seen playing over the surface, — 
a sure sign of the revelry of elfiu wights. So ages 
wore away, till after saints and monks were driven out 
of the land, and it seemed as if the evil spirits had 
departed w'ith them ; the faith in these old tales wore 
out, and they were, by grave men even, said to be 
inventions. Then the skilful doings of Hugh Middle- 
ton, who had brought a New River to London, reco- 
vered much fenny land, and accomplished many other 
wondrous feats, suggested the project of regaining this 
land from the sea, and turning it to profitable account, 
rcrinission was readily obtained from the king to make 
the eflbrt, and Middleton undertook the task. He 
procured workmen from Holland, who were accustomed 
to construct all kinds of marine embankments, and used 
his own best skill ; and he succeeded ** in gaining a 
very great and spacious quantity of land from the 
bowellcs of the sea ; and with banks and piles, and 
most strange defensible and chargeable machines, for- 
tifying the same against the violence and fury of the 
waves,” as is fully set forth in the patent of baronetcy 
granted by the king to Sir Hugh in consideration of 
this and other worthy services. 

Those who liad laughed at the tale, and at the pre- 
diction which accompanied it, that the fairy sprites j 
would never more yield tlie land they had seized, now 
laughed the more, seeing that the land was reclaimed* 
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Only a few old people thouglit of the old tale ; but 
they had noticed that when the land was drained a 
huge well was discovered near the middle of the haven, 
lined with solid though antique masonry, which fully 
confirmed to them the truth of the old story ; and they 
never doubted but that the elfs would soon reclaim 
their own. Their anticipations were quickly confirmed. 
It was r(*])orted that, at certain times, and especially 
before storms, a noise was heard as of inmnnerable 
hamineis beating against “the piles and strange, de- 
fenses and an old man, it was said, liad actually 
witnessed one night a great many pigmy creatures 
busily at work about them, lie that as it may, the 
waters, after a brief space, began to find an entrance 
through crevices in the banks ; the piles, one by one, 
gave way, and at last the sea flowed once more Avithout 
restraint over tlie spot from which it had been with so 
much labour expelled. At the present day little is left 
of Middletoirs contrivances ; and little more, even, of 
the aneient tradition — the only part remembered being 
* a vague account of the treasure and the white oxen 
which were to draw it out of the well ; but the scene of 
the story is transferred to a Avell that exists, or is 
believed to exist, in a copse on the west bank of the 
harbour; though then' is also a confused notion that 
the treasure and the well are in some way connected 
with the fate of the haven. 

Close by the mouth of llrading Haven is the old 
tower of St. Helen’s church. The church itself has 
long been destroyed, but the towt r has been strength- 
ened, and made to serve as a sea-mark. The present 
church of St. Tlcleu’s stands at some distance inland ; 
it is but a mean building, and there is nothing about 
it to attract the stranger. T’Ik; village is a collection 
of poor cottages, arranged rather picturesquely by 
the village givtm. On the o])posite side of the 
haven is the little village of llcmbridge, whose white 
houses, close down by the water, and the neat church 
rising from the woods above, look very pretty across 
the lake. Ilut it is quite worth while crossing the 
ferry to the village. Thiue are some very agreeable* 
walks about it, and the sea views round Jlcmbridgc 
Point and the Eoreland — to say nothing of White Clilf 
very fine. Jicinhridge itself is a little secjiics- 
tcred Avatcring-place that has risLM\ into notice within 
ten or a dozen years : the houses, * hotels,’ and even 
the clnirch, are therefore all q’jite new. 

Hr.iding, at the head of the haven, is a very different 
place. It is an i)ld decayed corporate town, Avitli old 
lialf-timbcr houses, an old chureh, an old town-hall, 
and even .ui oid bull-ring, in the Market-place, quite 
fit for use Avhen Young England sliall grow old and 
strong enough to pr.ielice the favourite diversion of Ins 
forefathers. Although the sitqation of llrading is a 
very picturesque one, lying, as it does, along the slopes 
of two opposite hills, and at the head of a broad lake, 
— aiid although the neighbourhood is perhaps as varied 
and beautiful as any part of the island, it does not 
5 f-m to have taken the fancy of the island gentry, or 
attracted many strangers to settle in it. Nor has the 


town much trade, though vessels of light tonnage can 
reach the head of the haven, whore there is a Town 
Quay. There is a population of some 2700 persons in 
the parish, but their general appearance bespeaks po- 
verty ; and the town seems far from flourishing. The 
church is the most noticeable building : it is one of 
the oldest in the island, and looks .as old as it is ; but 
it is not remarkable for its architectural merits ; nor, 
though large, is it particularly good-looking. Some 
parts of it are of Norman date, and there is a good deal 
about it that will reward the examination of the arclia*- 
ologist. A feAV of the old monuments arc also rattier 
curious. From the churchyard there is an excellent 
view of the haven ; hut it is generally visited on account 
of its containing some tomb-stones, the epitaphs on 
which have obtained a wider celebrity than often attends 
such productions. One of them is that on Mrs. Ann 
Berry, which contains the lines, beginning, ** Forgive, 
blest shade, the tributary tear,** which Dr. Calcott set 
to music that has carried them wherever English music 
is cultivated. Another informs the reader that “ Jane 
the Young Cottager lies buried here.** Jane was the 
heroine of a little tale by the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
which obtained an almost unexampled popularity among 
religious circles ; copies of the w'ork having been mul- 
tiplied literally by the million. Mr. Richmond was for 
some lime curate of Brading, and anotlicr young pers(»n, 
whose humble piety he published to the Avorld in a 
small tract, rivalling the Young Cottager in popularity 
— ‘The Dairyman*s Daughter* — was also a resident in 
this neighbourhood. 'Phe scenery of Brading, Shanklin, 
and other places along this south-eastern part of the 
island, is in many of his writings pourtrayed in his 
peculiar floridness of language. 

The country immediately around Brading is, as we 
mentioned, of uncommon beauty, Brading Down 
affords many wide and noble prospects, both se award 
and inland ; and the Avalks about Nunwcll and along 
the park are extremely fine. Nor are those about 
Yavcrland less pleasing ; while Bembridge DoAvn — one 
of the hills on which Brading is built — affords a serici 
of viewl equal to any in the island. Yaverlaiul should 
be visited : it is a small sequestered hamlet, whose 
little aneient church, and the manor-house contiguous — 
both lying half-hidden among noble elms — form a very 
pleasing picture. The church is a low barn-liko struc- 
ture, with a doorway of Norman date, liaving the cha- 
racteristic mouldings around its circular arch. The 
windows are of later insertion. The manor-house is of 
the Elizahtithan era, or of the early part of the reign 
of her successor. The village itself consists merely of 
a few rural cottages. 


The Back of the Island : Sandown Bay. 


Bembridge DoAvn ends on the seaward side in a steep 
chalk cliff of great altitude, known as, Culver Clilf. 
The view’s from the summit, as w'e have said, are of 
extraordinary graiuleuv. Looking hack over Brading 
II.*Vwn, and inland, they are as diversified as they arc 
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extensive ; forwards the unbroken view over the sea, 
from the height of the cliff — some 400 feet — extends 
to an amazing distance; eastward the Sussex coast 
lies like a faint cloud on the distant horizon ; while 
westward Sandown Bay, with’ its reddish clay banks 
circling the light green waves, the softly swelling hills 
above, dotted over with half-concealcd villages and 
scattered cottages, may be looked on from day to day 
with ever new pleasure. Culver Cliff approaches the 
perpendicular, and has a rather fearful appearance in 
looking over its summit* About thirty feet down the 
cliff, on its westw^ard side, is a narrow cave, knowm as 
Hermit's Hole. It is mentioned in all the descriptions 
of the island ; which speak of the descent to it in 
sonicwhat extravagant terms. In one work for exam- 
j)le we find it said : “ The path which leads to it from 
tlio summit of the cliff is steep, narrow, and rugged ; 
hut it is impossible to return after you have once 
descended from the brink of the precipice till you come 
to the cave below, as the path is too narrow, contracted, 
and irregular to permit a change of position for the 
feet. Most visitors satisfy themselves with the terrific 
aspect it presents on the sea-shore below ; — the idea 
of such an adventure is enough to disturb the 
Strongest nerves.” Now this is just nonsense. It is 
of course not worth while for a person of weak nerves 
or unsteady feet to venture down a narrow path in the 
face of a nearly perpendicular cliff, when a slip would 
ensure a fall of some 350 feet ; nor is it perhaps worth 
while for iiny one to do so. But, in fact, the danger is 
strangely overrated ; a mountaineer would run down | 
tlie path, and anybody of ordinary nerve may walk 
down without the slightest trepidation. The cavern 
itself, as the books very truly say, has nought in its 
appearance that can repay even the trouble of the 
descent— to say nothing of the danger, if there is any. 
It is simply a narrow excavation, piercing some fifteen 
or twenty feet into the cliff. But one thing about it is 
very fine, and as it is nowhere mentioned, may deserve 
to be noticed. On reaching th(5 end of the cave, you 
must of necessity turn round, when looking out of the 
d.'u k recess you see before you the noble Sandown Bay 
with the graceful hills rising over it, standing out with 
a brilliancy and vividness of eirccL that is perfectly 
startling. As we gazed upon it early one fine morning 
last June, we could not rememher ever to have seen 
anything so exquisite of* its kind, nor could w'c recall 
anything in art that would hear comparing with it, 
except perhaps some of the finer of Stanfield s pictures 
of mingled sea and coast. But the eflect may have 
been a transient one, and we do not by any. means 
recommend any one not well used to mountain or cliff 
climbing to test it. 

Culver Cliff, with White Cliff Bay, forms the eastern 
extremity of the island. The southern side of the 
island, which we have now reached, and along which 
we are to proceed, is generally termed, ot least by the 
natives, thc*Back of the Island ; it includes nearly all 
the scenery for wdiich the Isle of Wight is ordinarily 
visited. The Culver Cliff itself may be said to be the 


first of the more favoured localities. It is particularly 
interesting to geologists from its presenting a section 
of nearly vertical strata of chalk, and on the western side 
of the plastic clays, — answ’ering to the still more remark- 
able section shown by the cliffs at Alum Bay, at the other 
extremity of the island. As we may allude to the pecu- 
liar features of these cliffs when we reach the latter 
place, it is unnecessary to make any further reference 
to them here. We may, however, just call the atten- 
tion of the ordinary tourist to the singular nature of 
the flints which arc imbedded in the chalk. Originally, 
of course, the strata were horizontal, hut by some 
amazing upward pressure they have been raised to a 
nearly vertical position — lying in fact at an angle of 
70® — so enormous has been the pressure, that the flints 
have been actually shivered, without however in the 
least altering their outward appearance ; so that 
what seems a perfect flint splits into fragments when 
ever BO slightly disturbed. The cliff* is the haunt o. 
innumerable gulls, and auks, and other sea birds. 
According to Pennant it ow'cs its name to this circum- 
stance — cnlfre being the Saxon name of a pigeon which 
builds in the cliffs, and is here exceedingly numerous. 

Sandown Bay is a wide and deep hay, of very pic- 
turesque though not very remarkable character. The 
cliff's are of a ferruginous sand and dark>coloured clay, 
of varying height, and broken, with more or less deep 
recesses, which permit a pleasing play of light and 
shadow, as well as of much richness of colour. A few 
fishermen’s huts and humble cottages arc dropped 
here and there along the cliffs, and two or three boats 
may gi'iicrally be see hauled on the beach. In the 
early morning, when the cliffs lie in deep shadow, or 
about sunset, when their sombre tints deepen into a 
richer hue, while two or three shrimpers arc plying 
their craft, or a wayfarer is winding along the sands to 
or from his day's labour, the scene has a quiet beauty 
that reminds one of the charming pictures of similar 
scenes which Collins used to paint so delightfully ; not 
a few of his paintings were indeed taken from sketches 
made in this neighbourhood. In the little village of 
Sandown a neat cliurch has been recently erected. 
There is also a fort here, known as Sandown Castle, 
but it has nothing to call for remark. Wilkes of *45 
notoriety had a cottage — or as he commonly calls it in 
his correspondence a villakin — at Sandown, which was 
tlie favourite rctrciat of the later years of his life. It is 
said in the neighbourhood that he used to buy all the 
birds which the children of the place could catch, and 
amuse himself by rearing them and watching their 
habits. The cottage ha.s been smartened of late and 
is now ” to let, furnished.” 

SlIANKT.IX. 

Proceeding onwards, a pleasant iv'alk, we soon reach 
Shanklin, the next noticeable place in our journey. 
The little village lies in a beautiful spot ip tb,c cnrvfi of 
Baudown Bay, and is admirably shQlt^rigl.by; ^)faukUa 
Down. The seaward are vciry Ijiip, 
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inland the village itself as well as its vicinity aflbrds 
many charming prospects. The beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the fame of its lion Shanklin (Hiine, 
have rendered it very attractive to strangers, for whose 
accommodation new houses and good hotels have sprung 
up to a degree that has within a few years consider- 
ably altered the character and appearance of the place. 
These hotels, and one or two villas, are rather ])retty 
and unassuming buildings ; but though the tourist will 
“ at the close ot the day v/hen the hamlet is still.” or 
at the dinner-hour, fully appreciate the additional 
comfort they have introduced here, at any other time 
he will be disposed to regret die loss of the cjiiiet 
humble seclusion which (lilpin and some other of the 
older visitants mention, and some of the ancient natives 
like to talk about. Except the scenery the village has 
little to describe. The church is old, but small and 
mean, and in bad preservation : it is q\uto lime it gave 
place to a more convenient new one. Church accom- 


modation is not one of the advantages that can at 
present be held out at Shanklin as an attraction to 
the stranger. 

Wc 'will now turn to the Chine. And this being the 
first w'c have had to notice of those curious objects 
which occur so often along the south-side of the island, 
and which are thought to be so characteristic of it, it 
may not be amiss to explain briefly their general 
nature. They are, then, deep fissures which have been 
cut in the cliffs by the action of a streamlet falling 
over the summit. All of them have the same general 
features : there is a wide opening on the seaward side 
which contracts with more or less rapidity inland, 
according to the hardness of the rock, the greater or 
less quantity of water which ordinarily falls over, or 
other circumstances. In some cases the rayine rcache.s 
for nearly a mile inland, and is lost at length in the 
ordinary bed of the brook : in others it terminates 
abiupwly ill a waterfall. Although the stream must 
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in every instance be regarded as the chief agent in 
cutting the Chine, its enlargement is perliaps as much 
or more owing to other influences. The action of tlie 
waves during great storms, when the sea is driven 
I violently against the cliflfs, has tended considerably to 
I enlarge the opening of the Chines ; while the landslips, 

I which continually occur after severe frosts, must have 
i caused the steep slopes to fall in from time to time : 
hut the deepening of the Chines is always brought 
about by the stream, as may be observed in any of 
them where measures are not taken to prevent the 
constant wearing away of the rock. At Shanklin it 
has been found necessary to have the ground above the 
fall laid with stones, and a large slab serves as a shoot 
to throw the water over without allowing it to touch 
the edge of the Chine. The name Chine appears in- 
tended to designate their character. Sir Richard 
Worsley — who, by the way, like many other topograph- 
ers being infected with the etymological disease, deems 
it necessary to find a parentage for the term in a Greek 
verb — has probably given the true account of its 
application : he says, “ The term is applied to the 
back-bone of an animal (both in the manege and culi- 
nary language) which forms the highest ridge of the 
body. Echine, in the French, is used in the same 
! s^'iise ; and Boyer has the word Chinfreneau for a great 
I cut or slash. Hence the word chine might be thought 
peculiarly expressive of a high ridge of land cleft 
j abruptly down ; and the scverjil parts of the southern 
coast denominated Chines, all correspond with tliis- 
description.” Worsley might have mentioned the use 
of the word in French «as a verb : Eclnner, lo break 
tlio back-bone, in colloquial usage implies to cut 
through. Somewhat in this way Drydeii employs it, 
“ He that did chine the long-ribbed Apennine.” 
Scott notices in his Diary, kept wdiilc in the Orkney 
Islands, that he “ saw two remarkable indentures in the 
cN)ast called Rivas, perhaps from their being rifted or 
riven and it would not he diliicult to adduce other 
like applications of similar words if it were needful, Wc 
shall borrow a description of the Shankliii Chine from 
Sir Henry Englcfield ; it is much superior to any other 
we have seen, and with the engraving, (Cut, p. 440) 
will give a tolerably fair idea of it. In some 
trifling particulars there have been alterations since 
Sir Henry wrote, but the general features are the 
same. 

“ The most eastern of these chines, and the most 
celebrated, is Shanklin Chine. The cliff, where the 
stream which forms it enters the sea, is about one 
hundred feet in height, and the chasm is po'-haps 
one hundred and fifty feet wide at the top, and at 
the bottom not much wider than the channel of the 
strerun. The sides are very steep, and in most places 
clothed with rich underwood, overhanging the naked 
sides. At a small distance within their mouth, on a 
I terriice juot large enough to afford a walk to their 
! doors, stand two small cottages, at different elevations. 

I Rude flights of steps descend to them from the lop, 
and an excavation from the sandy rock forms a skittle- 


ground to one of them, overshadowed by the spray of j 
young oaks. During the war, a sentinel was placed 
on a prominent point of the slope, and added much 
to the scenery. After proceeding about a hundred 
yards in a direct line from the sliore, the chasm makes 
a sudden bend to the left, and grows much narrower. 

Its sides arc nearly perpendicular, and but little shrub- 
bery breaks their naked surface. The chasm continues 
winding and decreasing in breadth, till it terminates 
in an extremely narrow fissure, down which the rill 
which lias formed the whole falls about thirty feet. 
The quantity of water is in general so small, that 
the cascade is sctircely worth viewing ; hut after 
great rains, it must he very pretty. The sides of the 
gloomy hollow in Avhich it falls, arci of the blackish 
indurated clay of w’hicli the greater part of the soil 
hereabouts is composed, and the damp of the waters 
has covered most part of it with shining green lichens, 
and mosses of various shades. The brushwo(^d which 
grows on the brow on cither side, overhangs, so as 
nearly to meet ; and the whole scene, though it cannot 
be considered as magnificent, is certainly striking and 
grotesque. Above the fall, the stream continues to 
run in a deep and shady channel, quite to the foot 
of the hills in which it takes its rise.” 

Our sketch w^as made immediately after a very heavy 
storm, and it is seldom indeed that so much water is 
seen falling over. But there is a passage in Words- 
worth .about such scenes that may comfort the tra- 
veller who is disappointed in not finding the rill in 
flood : the passage is well worth the consideration of 
the tourist who desires to look on Nature with an in- 
telligent eye : — ‘‘ It is generally supposed that water- 
falls are scarcely worth being looked at, exc(*pt after 
much rain, and that the more swollen the stream, the 
more fortunate the spectator ; but this however is 
true only of large cataracts Avilh sublime accoiiipaiii- 
inents : and not even of these without some drawbacks. 

Ill other instances, wliat becomes at such a time of 
that sense of refreshing coolness which can only be felt 
in dry and sunny weather, when the rocks, herbs, and 
flowers glisten with moistiiie dilfused by the breath of 
the precipitous water ? But considering these things 
as objects of sight only, it may be observed tliat the 
principal charm of the smaller waterfalls or casc.ades 
consists of certain proportions of form and aflinitics of 
colour, among the component parts of the scene ; and 
in the contrast maintaiiicil between the falling water 
and that which is apparently at r(‘st, or rather settling 
gradually into quiiit in the pool below. The beauty of 
such a scene, where there is naturally so much of agita- 
tion, is also heightened, in a peculiar manner, by the y/ba- 
mcrin^y and, towards the verge of the pool, by iho steady 
reflection of the surrounding images. N«nv all these 
delicate distinctions arc destroyed by heavy Hoods, and 
the whole stream rushes along in foam and tumultuous 
confusion.” 

The beauties of Shanklin Chine may be inspected at 
leisure, and dry-footed. There is a good, though too I 

formal, path ail along it, wliich, with the steps spoken j 
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of above, is kept in repair by a fisherman who pays 
rent for the Chine, and lives in a cottage at its mouth. 
The Chine is enclosed, of course ; everything in the 
island is enclosed which there is any way of enclosing, 
and which it is thought anybody wdll pay for seeing ; 
but at each end of it a person is in waiting to unlock 
the gate and receive the fee, and when let in you Jire 
left to wander about at will. It is worth looking over 
leisurely, 'fho curvature of the ravine brings the 
several ]).irts into very various and often graceful com- 
binations : the views, too, looking from the (>hine, 
where the broad expanse of ocean is seen, set in a 
frame of dark clilfs, wrought over with a tracery of 
exquisite foliage, is both peculiar and pleasing ; while, 
from the ]>latform, on either side of the mouth, the 
[lay, with its bold headlands and broken cliffs, is even 
grand. The visitor who stays at Shank lin for a day or 
two, should not leave it without strolling up Shank lin 
Down, and he will do well to continue his walk to 
Appuldurcombe. The views from the Down arc most 
extensive. From the highest part, the eye wanders 
without hindrance quite across the island, over a tract 
of the very richest country ; and beyond it, the Solent 
is seen, diiniiiished in appearance to a river, while the 
Hampshire coast, and hills, close the distance. In every 
other direction the prospect is as wide, though not 
perhaps of such extreme beauty ; but that westward is at 
least as remarkable, embracing as it does a good part 
of the singular scenery of the Uiulcrcliff. Many other 
spots in the neighbourhood also afford delightful rain- 
hies. 

About a mile further along the coast is Luccomlx? 
Chine, which though inferior to Shankliii, is well worth 
visiting. It is altogether on a liuinhler scale tlian 
Shankliu, but it lias the advantage of not being quite 
so ostentatiously triiniiied and dressed. The Avater 
dashes boldly over the dark rock, and winds its way 
to the shore, beneath a canopy of luxuriant foliage. 
'I’wo or throe cottag( s vary the seem*, Avithout destroy- 
ing its simplicity. The walk from Shauklin to Lnc- 
eoinhe is singularly fine, Avhether the higher or the 
lower ground be taken. 'I'be high road, which leads 
over Dunnose Head, displays the widest extent of 
landseape; hut the lower, AAhieh is a footway, running 
partly across the fields mid partly along the beach, is 
llie more scclmlcd, and perhaps the most beautiful. 
The d’^ls at l^unnose are rent into vertical and jiarallel 
fissures i*i a ;ory A\ild manner; large fragments of the 
rock are also here scaU(;red along the foot of the cliffs ; 
and facL the Avhole of this part of the coast has a 
very marked character. 

Tin: Unuekcmfi-. 

At Luccombe comiueifbcs a strange tract of country, 
quite unlike any Ave liave seen hitherto, and such as is 
liaidly to be paralleled elscAvlierc. This is the famous 
Undcrcliff, a narrow strip of land, which has separated 
bodily from the hills of Avhich it was originally a part, and 
su’d' a considerable w^ay below them ; and Avhich 


now forms a lower or under-cliff lying hetwTen the hills 
and the sea. Tt extends from Luccombe to Hlack Gang 
Chine, a distance of nearly se\^en miles, and Agarics from 
a quarter of a mile to nearly a mile in Avidtli. To 
understand its character, and the cause of its subsidence, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with the geological 
nature of the rocks, and the influences to which they 
ha\’e been subjected, Avhen the explanation becomes 
very simple. The strata, reckoning from the bottom, 
are first red fcrnigiiious sand, then blue marl, next 
green sandstone, and at top chalk and chalk marl. The 
stratum of blue marl is soft and easily acted upon by 
land springs, Avhen it becomes mud, and oozes out ; 
and the sandstone and chalk being deprived of tbeir 
support, must of necessity sink down, 'fbe subsidence, 
if thus brought about, might he gradual and scarcely 
perceptible, except in its ultimate results ; but the sea 
was at tlie same time beating with violence against the 
loAver strata, and wasliing out the sand and marl, Avbicb 
Avere aln’ady loosened by tlie springs. This double 
process Avonld go on till the siipi*rincinnbeiit mass 
became unable to sustain itself by mere adhesion to the 
parent rock, when it must necessarily break away and 
fall forward. 'I’hat ibis Avas the Avay in which the 
Undcrcliff was produced is evident, from an examina- 
tion of the plienoniena it ])i*csents, and what may be 
observed still going on, tlioiigh on a lesser scale. The 
great change in the li’vid must have occurred at a very 
distant period : cluirchcs a>.d Imuses of ancient date, 
Avhich stand on did’erent pans of the Undcrcliff show 
that no very considciable alteration can have taken 
place for centuries. Jhit there have been many sudden 
convulsions within confined limits. One, which occur- 
nd in IS 10, at East End, destroyed thirty acres of 
ground; another, in ISIS, above fifty acres; and there 
have since been several iif inori’ or less severity, 'riu* 
debris of many may be seen — especially of om* that 
happened in the last Avintcr, when a mass of rock fell 
from above, sufficient to provide stone for building the 
Avails and re])airing the roads along here for some time, 
without qiiarryiiig. 'J’ho most extensive of the com- 
paratively recent slips occurred at Niton, in February, 
1799, Avhen a small farm-house and above 100 acres 
<>f land wore destroyed. As descrilicd in a iv)nteini)o- 
rary letter, “ the whole of the ground from the dill 
above was in motion, wliieli motion was directed to the 
sea, nearly in a straight line. . . . The ground above, 
beginning with a great founder from the base of liu* 
cliff, immediately under St, Catherine’s, kept gliding 
doAvn, and at last rushed ou Avith violence, and totally 
changed the surface of all the ground to the Avest of 
the brook that runs into the sea ; so that now tlie whole 
is convulsed and scattered about, as if it bad been done 
by an earthquake: of all the rough ground, from the 
cottage upwards to the cliff, there is scarcely a foot of 
land but what has cliangcd its situation. . . As far as 
the fence from the Cliale side, the wliole jnay be called 
one grand and awful ruin . . there are everywhere 
c'ha«» IS that a horse or a coav might sink into and dis- 
appear.’^ The evidences of this severe convulsion are 
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still very observable in tbc unusually wild and chaotic 
character of the surface thereabouts. Eut these dis- 
turbances were, as we said, local, and of comparatively 
small importance ; nor is any further great movement 
at all to be dreaded within this district. The Under- 
cliff is, in fact, an immense break wj^tcr, which perfectly 
shields the main cliff from the action of the waves. 
If any great change should take place, it would he 
beyond the limits of the Undercliff; and there, both 
cast and west, the nature of the shore, and the manner 
in which the lower and softer strata are situated, render 
such an event very improbable. 

The Undercliff is in its general appearance as wild 
and strange as would be ex]K*cted from what has been 
said of the way in which it was produced. The main 
body of the Undercliff is a sort of terrace, or a series 
of terraces, of very unetjual elevation and irregular con- 
torted surface, rising from the beach in rugged slopes 
or abrupt cliffs, and resting against a lofty and precipi- 
tous wall of rock. The lower cliffs rise from the beach 
to a height of from twenty or thirty to a hundred feet ; 
then comes the broad platform of a quarter to half a 
mile in width, from which rises to a further elevation 
of some 200 or 300 feet, the second or inner cliff — 
steep, strangely rivtMi, its deep vertical fissures con- 
trasting boldly with the regular horizontal bands of 
stratification. But the Undercliff is far from preserving 
uniformity even of irregularity. At this eastern end, 
where wc now arc, Nature has clad the wildlingin a gar- 
ment of loveliness. The chasms and dells, the slopes and 
the precipices, arc all alike adorned with trees and 
shrubs, and ferns, and wild flowers in excpiisite pro- 
fusion : at tlic western extremity there is almost as for- 
bidding rudeness about the whole ; the rocks are bare, 
or only thinly spotted with hungry lichens, about the 
slopes, the coarser grasses and whin only seem to thrive, 
while scarcely bush or tree can gain a footing. 

Tin? Undercliff has a climate as well as scenery of 
its own. Lying under the vast cliffs, yet at a tolerable 
height above the sea, it is at once sheltered from the 
keener blasts, and free from humidity. Fully open to 
the direct influence of the sun, and also to its reflected 
rays, — completely sheltered from the norLhcni and 
w(.*steru winds, — the general temperature is much above 
that of almost every other part of the Jinglish coast ; 
and it is said to be niueb less variable. When Ur. 
(now Sir .Tames) Clarke published his celebrated work 
on ‘ The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and 
Cure of Chronic Diseases,’ he called particular atten- 
tion to the Uiulerclilf, as a most suitable residence for 
invalids, especially for persons of a tendency to pulmo- 
nary diseases. Torquay, in Devonshire, is the only 
place in England which, in the opinion of the Doctor, 
Avili bear a comparison with it in warmth of tempera- 
ture ; but then “ Torquay will he found softer, more 
bun 'd, and relaxing ; while that of the Underclilf will 
prove drier, ^ somewhat sharper, and more bracing.” 
And as a climax to all other commendations, he declares 
it to be “ a matter of surprise” to him, “ after liaving 
fully examined this favoured spot, that the advantages 


it possesses in so eminent a degree in point of sheUer 
and exposition, slioiild have been so long overlooked 
ill a country like this, whose inhiiliilaiits, during the 
last century, have been traversing half the globe in 
search of clifuate.” 

In a w'ord, Sir James proposed that it should hence- 
forth receive the designation of the “British Madeira.” 
llis advice was not sown in barren soil. Invalids 
have come here in flocks. Tts advantages “ in point 
of shelter and exposition” have been fully appreeiated. 
Indeed wc fancy a good many, both of the residents 
and visitors, would ho glad to find “ shelter” from its 
“ exposition.” The name too is adopted — at least by 
the natives — the “travelled” folk make loud protesta- 
tion against it — j)erhaps too loud. Where, they ask, 
are its groves of green and gold, those delictious avenues 
wherein 

“ Blossoms and fruits, at once of golden hue. 

Appear, with gay cnaineU’d eoloiirs mixM;” 

where the long vistas of rich purple grapes ; where those 
valleys that make one dream of Paradise ; where the 
mountains sending tlieir spiry |.)lnnaeles far into that 
deep blue sky; where, above? all, that wondrous Corral ? 
Perhajis there are none of tliesi' things, nor anything 
exactly conipurahle with them. But tliere are plenty 
of apple-trees, with a blossom, in its season, that might 
cause even that of the orange to blush, and a fruit that 
is not unworthy of the blossom ; and if the brilliant 
datura will not, many anotiier exotic plant will thrive 
here: myrtles and hydrangeas abound in every garden, 
and the geranium and the rose, hotli eidtivated and 
wild, and every otlier flower, whether of the green- 
house or the field, grow here in llie (q)eii air with a 
lavish be.auty th.at is peifietly delightful. Instead of 
bare mountains, there are broad, soltly-swelling downs 
for those who ivill seek tlu in, and the whole Undercliff 
is a fair set-off against the stern grandeur of tlie lonely 
(k)rral. 

But we woiil ([uarrel about a naiiK'. If not a 
Madeira, it is a good, honest English Underclilf. 'Phe 
famous Peyresc — one of tlic most erudite men of the 
seventeenth century — was saved from a desp(*rat(* fever 
by eating musk -melons ; and whenever he was attacked 
with illness afterwards, musk-imdons were his remedy. 
“ If I can but reach the im Ivni se ason !” la; used to say 
when his health was shaken : and lie di«.*d at last, 
heeause he could not n ach il. 

A grave countryman of onrs writing a memoir of 
Pt yresc, a century *.r so back, was so struck with the 
henefit his hero derived from the musk-melons, and so 
impressed with the cireiiiustanec of his not being able 
to liold out till the season returned ; and, on tlie other 
hand, was so grieved that in this country no such 
remedy was at any time attainable, and rccfllvcting that 
a sick man might die in the journo}^ to the land of 
musk-mclons, that, after profound consideration of the 
matter, he is led to suggest that “perhaps boiled 
cucumbers will have as geoci an effect.” And if so, 
v;hy not? or why go toiling after iniisk-melons at all ? 
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THE UNDEHCLIFF— KOCKEN END. 


The application is plain. Though our UndcrcliJT were especially forwards, arc extensive and very striking, 
to Madeira only as boiled cucumbers arc to musk- The stranger should not content himself with viewing 
melons — that is to say, if one will do almost as well as this tract from the road, nor from the foot-way merely, 
the other, why not thankfully accept the substitute, Both ways present charming and peculiar features, and 
and make the most of it, and not complain if the name both should be traversed. An hour or two spent here 
be not so musical, nor the thing so romantic. And in will be no loss of time. The village itself calls for no j 
all seriousness, who that remembers the discomfort and special remark. The very pretty new church whiidi 
misery that have been added to the last days of many will be noticed, stipplies the place of a rude but ancient 
a stricken soul, — it maybe among those we have loved one. Of the private residences (and though the houses 
or honoured, — by being sent to die in that region of are some of them large, and the grounds extensive as 
loveliness, — does not wisli that this place had been well as very beautiful, they arc strictly private) we 

chosen, rather than the stormy road to tlie grander have no occasion to speak. Boniface Down, wliich 

country been tein])tcd? AVe have quoted, in the early rises to a great height behind the village, is a continu- 

part of this paper, one or two scraps from Fielding — ation of Shankliii Down, and affords views as extensive, 

how much is it to be lamented that he could not be as ^ried, and as grand. ! 

told of such a place as this when he lay wind-bound off Ventnor has been most affected by the sudden popu- 
Uyde ? And who that remembers the cheerful sjurit larity of the Undercliff. Forty years ago it contained 

that yet burnt hopefully in him, docs not feel a vain about half-a-dozen humble cottages ; and until the 

wish that, instead of having it tossed out in Biscay publication of Dr. Clarke’s work, its few inhabitants 

Bay, he had brought it uiKiiicnchcd round here, to were nearly all fishermen. It was the most pic- i 

light V\u whilst he made some of those rich studies of turesque spot along the coast. The platform was 
character which this j)lace could not have then failed to broken into several uneven terraces. The huge hills , 

afford ? But wc arc riiiining into strange digressions : tow'crcd far up aloft. Down to the broad, smooth 

we miist reiurn, and try to plod more soberly over the beach the ground ran in rough slopes, mingled with | 

rest of the Uiidcrcliff. abrupt banks of rock, along which a brawling rivulet 

Nearly all the peculiar features of the IJndercliflf arc careered gaily towards the sea: and the few fishermen’s 

cencentred around Bonchurcli, the first village, if it huts give a piquant rustic liveliness to all besides, 

may he called a village, on the eastern side of the dis- The climate seemed most favourable, and the neigh- 

trict. Perhaps there is not another spot all along these bourhood most agreeable to the invalid. In the open j 

seven miles so full of ^\ild loveliness. The walk from gardens of the cottagers, myrtle, and other tender 

Kast-End is an admirable introduction to the scenery plants, flourished abundantly and with9ut need of 

of the Undcrcliff. Like the overture to an opera, it is protection even in winter: snow hardly ever lies on i 

a tifaciavienfo in brief of all that is to he set before us ♦he g;ound; sunny and sheltered walks abound: and ^ 

in larger proportions presently. The prospects loo, I the beach is excellent for bathing. Ventnor .it onco I 
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caught the attention ot the crowd of visitors ; and it 
was one of the first places to provide them suitable 
accommodation In the tiny fishing hamlet soon 
sprang up hotels, and boarding-houses, and shops, and 
a church. Ventnor became the little capital of the 
Undercliff. Invalids came here for a winter retreat, 
as well as a summer visit. Speculation was stimulated. 
And now, us Fuller has it, “ The plague of building 
lighted upon it:** and it spread until every possible 
spot w'as planted with some staring building, or row 
of buildings. The variety of odd forms is most edify- 
ing. We have hotels, churches, shops, cottages, and 
villas, in every conceivable style, and every outrageous 
shape — Strawberry-hill Gothic, Sea-side Swiss, and 
carpenter's palazzo, each has its representatives ; and, 
as Spenser says, 

— ** each one 

Of siiiulry shape, yet all ill-favoured.” 

From Ventnor to Niton the whole way is delightful. 
The tourist is ordinarily confined to the main road, but 
even that affords a continuous pleasure. It rises and 
falls in constant change, yet is never steep enough to 
make the way toilsome to the feeblest pedestrian, and 
no feeling of weariness can ever creep over any one — 
unless it be while shut in between some of the pro- 
voking walls and edges which guard the often extensive 
private grounds attached to the mansions that anj pretty 
closely spread along where the stranger lias been 
reckoning on ** having a fine view,*’ But else these 
few miles are worth lingering over, lii parts, lying 
under the huge rocky barrier whicdi ever towers far up 
on your right, you sec a pretty pastoral district, where 
broad hanging meadows, with a eow or two and a few 
she(?p grazing quietly about them, and a farm-house or 
lonely homestead, and a few good sized trees d(>tted 
here and tlicrc make the picture ; prescuitly a long 
tract is spread before you, and all is a medley of patches 
of cultivated land and park-like enclosures, and stately 
mansions, and humble cottages, of soft sunny fertile 
slopes, and rocky banks, where the bright green verdure 
climbs furtively over their rugged sides, and a wide 
and deep bay, shut in by a hold promontory, through 
which the sea appears to have forced a passage «and left 
a part standing firm among the billows that shatter into 
clouds of spray against it ; and anon you pass through 
delicious bits of w'ood or copse, where the glancing sun 
piercing the deep canopy works on your path a diaper 
of exquisitely mingled gray and gold, and every 
moment the glorious ocean, with the merry white sails 
flashing hither and thither, breaks in upon the view — 
or if unseen, the murmuring surge makes you aware of 
its vicinity and adds that strange tone of elevation to 
the mind which it alone among all the works of nature 
can excite. But few who walk over these five miles 
will care to keep to the road, and there are by-roads on 
the one hand that lead to the heights above, and on 
the other to \he beach. Either, or both, will reward 
him who trusts their guidance. The prospects above 
Arc. of course most admirable ; and the sea- side is very 


refreshing. Some of the sin.ill hays or coves, as thc'y 
are called, are remarkably pictun*sque — as the many 
sketches that arc annually made along them will 
testify. 

The little church of St. Lawrence is one of the show 
places of the Undercliff. Many of the churches in the 
Isle of Wight are very small, hut this was, with one 
exception, the smallest in lilngland. That exception, 
vre suppose, was the church at Butlcrmere, which has 
given place to a larger : hut if our nuunory does not 
mislc'acl us, the curious church at Wastdalc head, also 
in Cumberland, and in one of thc' grandi\st spots in that | 
region of grandeur, is also siiialler. Be this as it may, i 
this was a curiosity. Its dimensions were : length 20 
fc?et, width 12 feet, and height, lc» the lops of the walls, | 
6 feet : the roof, of course, was some feet higher ; hut, 
as will have been guessed by our manner of speaking, i 

it is altered now. The Earl of Yarborough, to whom ! 

much of the property here belongs, was, a while back, 
at the expense of enlarging and repairing the little 
cdificcj — to the small gain of any one. It is now neither 
one thing nor another. Despite its present smartness 
the proportions show it to have been patched. It is 
too large to he noteworthy as a monument of the 
ancient state of this district, and it is far too small to 
serve for the requirements of the j)rescut population. 
Formerly it used to stand open all day, and the stranger 
seldom failed to turn aside to inspect the miniature 
structure ; and those wlio wcfre not quite strangers felt 
a singular attraction in looking over the tennhs in the 
churchyard, which tell how many lie there of the young 
and the lovely who liad come to this land of promise 
from many a distant corner of the country in vain hope 
of averting their early doom. 'J’here was a train of 
engaging though melancholy re/Iection aroused in 
thinking of so many gathered into this narrow en- 
closure far from the home of their lathers. It was 
sentimentalism perhaps — but it is done witli now. The j 
church and the churchyard are both locked up, and if 
you would learn the lessons tliey might teach, you 
must pay for them. But you must pay for everything 
here now-a-days. Not V(*ry far from the church is a 
rather celebrated well, over which a neat stone shelter, 
with seats along the sides, was built a few years back. 

The water from St. Lawrence’s Well rises clear and 
sparkling, and is almost as pleasant to the sight, as it 
bubbles over the fount, as it is refreshing to the palate. 

On a summer’s day it was quite a temptation to tuni 
aside from the dry road and sit a few minutes in that 
cool shady grot. You can’t do so now. There is an 
iron gale in the doorway and a strong lock to it. 
Through the grating you may see the well, hut you 
mu.st pay to reach it. In the hot days, a few weeks 
ago, wc saw two or three poor wayfarers turn aside 
from the entrance, after a useless attempt to open it, 
with something like a malediction on those who thus 
mocked their thirst. In these cases it is probably 
carefulness rather than cupidity, that leads to these 
precautions ; and of course ‘ respectable ’ tourists can 
obtain the key on application — but the whole system is 
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a vile one : aiul to lock up a country churchyard by 
the main road ; or a way- side well that is constantly 
overflowin" within view of the passenger — and refuse 
to permit the wayfarer — wearied and poverty-stricken 
it may be— to taste of that which is running useless to 
the sea, is indefensible. 

! Niton is a convenient centre to stay at for a day or 
I two. The seaward walks are bold and fine, and there 

I are scvenl of inucli beauty inland. On the UiiderclilF 

is ibc favourire Sandrock Hotel, a neat villa-llkc house 
! standing in its own very handsome grounds and alFord- 
ing the most luxurious accommodation. Everybody 
who stays ai it is pleas(*d with the attention, the fare, 
and the situation. For tliose who desire a less costly 
hostel there is, too, a plain comfortable inn, the White 
Lion, in the village of Niton, which lies above the Under- 
cliff at the foot of Niton Down. Niton is a quiet rustic 
' village, which has changed lillle of its old-fashioned look 
in eonscqiienee of the influx of strangers to the neigh- 
bourhood. JJut only a few plain folks come here, and 
the place and the people remain tolerably primitive in 
habit. There arc a couple or three streets of stone 
cottages — many of tliein thatched — and a shop or two. 
'fhcTo are also a church and school-house, hut it is 
I rather cvirious that there is not a butcher’s shop in the 
village, and the inhabitants have to send to one a mile 
, or more olf, somewhere on the Underclilf, even for a 
chop. The church is a building of eonsidorahle anti- 
quity and will repay a visit. Jt stands by a farm-yard, 
in a lane just on the west of the village and, with its 
aecompaniments, is more than commonly picturesque. 

We mentioned that this will serve as a good centre 
for the tourist, for a day or two. We have already 
pointed out the kind of walks (hat lie may t'xplore 
along the Underelifr, east of tlie village; w'c shall 
eontinue our course westward presently : but w^e must 
just notice here that the immediate vicinity of Niton is 
full of quiet beauty. 'Fhc walk to Whitwell is also a 
very agreeable one, and the village itsejf, with the old 
church, is an object to ramble after ; the walk may he 
prolonged aemss the fields aiKl downs to Appuldur- 
combe, or you may wander round by Ncttlocombe and 
Soulhford to Whiteomhe, and thence return to Niton ; 
a stroll whieli will adbrd a pleasant change from the 
scenery tliat has hitherto engaged attention. 

But there is one spot tliat must be visited, and Niton 
is a very eon veiiieiit place to reach it from. This is 
St. Catherine's Dow n, the highest ground in the island. 
The jj.'oli hv tlu* ehiireli leads direct to the old beacon, 
which is on the summit of the hill, and which is an 
cfh iiial .^uide all the way. The siirninit of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hill is tS30 feet above the sea. Here, at least 
as early as ll. ‘ beginning of the fourteenth century, was 
a hmmitage ; for there is a record existing of the ad- 
mission of one Walter ImngsLredl to it in 1312. A 
few years later, Walter de (Jody ton built a chapel here, 
and dedicated it to St. Catherine, whence it is believed 
the liill derH’cs its present name. Godyton also added 
to ills chapel an endowment fora chanting priest, whose 
duty it should be to sing masses, and to provide lights 


at night for the guidance of ships. Both duties w'ev(‘ 
regularly performed till the dissolution of the smaller 
religious houses, when, of course, both ceased together. 
The beacon which is now here stands on the site of the 
original one, if it is not itself, as some fancy, the ori- 
ginal. Sir Richard Worsley says that when it w'as 
repaired, half a century ago, the foundation of the 
chapel was also cleared, and that not only was its 
form discovered, “ but also the floor and stone hearth 
of the priest’s little cell.” The beacon is an octagonal 
structure, thirty-five feet high ; it is now dismantled, 
but its thick walls appear capable of braving for another 
century the fierce winds that always seem to blow here. 
It is generally believed that the lower part of the 
building served as the belfry of the chapel, Ihe upper 
part being employed as a lighthouse. A new light- 
house was erected close by, some years back, but it 
w’as abandoned, it being found on trial to be ratlur 
misleading than otherwise, owing to the mists and 
clouds which so frequently envelope the top of the hill, 
especially in stormy weather — rendering it seldom visi- 
ble from the sea when most needed. The vicAV fnnu 
the hill is of wondrous extent — reaching over by fai- 
ths larger part of the island, and including the New 
Forest and the hills of Hampshire, and the south coast 
as far as Bcachy Head, In the opposite direction, 
the high lands Ubout Cherbourg are said to have been 
occasionally seen ; hut it is a very rare occurrence. Gii 
a calm clear day, wdien the better part of the island 
lies spread like a map at your feet ; its bare hills, and 
its long valleys dusky with the thick foliage that every- 
where crow'ds them; the villages and the towns, marked 
by the lighter or denser hinoky vapour that hangs above 
them ; the winding streams growing sometimes into 
lakes ere they fall into the sea, and the silver ocean 
that encircles it, alive witli mighty ships of war and 
every kind of smaller craft ; and beyond that, again, 
the far distant hills losing themselves in a soft purple 
haze — you may dream away hours in gazing over the 
scene of entrancemeiit. 

The eoast olf here is a very dangerous one ; whence, 
o^ the failure of the lighthouse on St. Catherine’s Hill, 
it became necessary to provide another. The new one 
has been built on a point of land close down on the 
beach. It lies in our way on resuming our journey 
along the coast. The new lighthouse is named St. 
Catherine’s ; it has only been two or three years com- 
pleted, and the whole arrangements arc on the most 
approved principles. Externally it is rather an orna- 
inentul building — certainly the best-looking lighthouse 
we have seen : it is said to be found very serviceable. 
Here the rocks begin to assume a very wdld character. 
Soon after passing the lighthouse we lose sight of cul- 
tivation ; the beach is strewed with huge blocks of 
chalk and sandstone ; the surf is very heavy ; and tlu? 
whole scene wears an air of savage grandeur. At 
Kocken-End (Cut, p. 444,) this is especmlly the case. 
A long ledge of rocks stretches far into the sea ; only 
one or two masses are visible at high water, and against 
theie the sea breaks in vast sheets of spray, while it 
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rushes ronririfif and foainiiig over those* tliafc are helow i A sort of semieireiilai* coonih l}.is l>ei*n hollowed out in | 

tho surface. The spot wlicrc tlio sea makes this inijijhty , the dark marl, over tlic top of which a tiiiii line o( 

turmoil — and it ouLdit to he seen as tho tide is scUin<»' water falls lazily, from a hei^lit of ahoul s(‘V(‘nty feet, 

in — is called llockeii find llaoc. Tlie black clids, too, and is dissipated before it reaches llie “!.»h>‘>iny vault” 

are torn and riven into rudest eonlnsion ^ only the lolly . Ih*1ow. 1 he rocks, instead ol the deep black he is led 

wall of rock that rises behind tho Undeicllit’ seems to anticipate, are of a dinj^y brown, handed with lines 
I stable. It is altogether a wild spot. Beyond this the of red sandy strata, d’he hanks on eillur sidi* are of 
scenery grow'S rather less savago, and ]wcsently ano hut mean height and lumpish form. Far ah(»ve, indeed, 
come upon a shellcrt’d nook, where is a fisheriiian*s soars to a height of some .500 or 100 fi.*ct the lofty wall 
hut, and perhaps a boat or two may be seen on the of clilf that has been our companion all almig this dis 
! beach. It is quite a place for the ^d^etclu■r to delight [ trict ; but it is partly bidden here, and a])pears dimi- 

in. The broken heights between Niton and this sj)ot nislicd by distance. Nine out of ten who sec the 

afford a series of grand view's over the sea and coast, i Chine are disappointed ; tliongh j;erhaps they will 

■ Chale Bay, wdth the suii siiiking among crimson and , hardly confess it. From the sea, indeed, the surround- 

j gold behind the distant headland, is a glorious prospect, iiig cliffs stand out majestically, and St. i.^itherine’s 

j We are now approaching the termination of the Hill forms a noble back-groimd ; but tljc.i the Chino 
; Underclilf— a very dilfercnt kind of place to its com- is a very inferior feature in the lan(lsca])e. The first 

incnccment. Just where it ends W'e have another of time we saw Black (rang was in a terrific storm: tlie 

the Chines, and one scarcely less famous than the first j sea heat with a tremendous fury right into the (Mdnc, 

! we saw. Some there are wdio have dcsciibcd Black j over which a goodly stream ])ourcd ; hut so fierce was 

Oang Chine as the finest sight in the island. Guide- I the south-westerly wind that it was driven back and 

j books give very hyperbolical accounts of its “savage ■ beat into s*pray against the rocks, 'fhe ('liine deserved 

j sublimity,” To one who has read these accounts the ' its name: the deep hollow was of intensc>t blackness. 

I first view is disappointing, especially if be has already i The scene wois one of the grandest we evt r witnessed. 

I seen the ma^^nificent falls of Scotland or W'alcs, or the | ViV have since visited the Chine again and again, and 

north of En^and. The ravine is bare of tree or shrub, ' hardly could fancy it ever appeared as we then saw 

hut it does not retreat far, — there is not depth enough it. But Black Gang is esstiitially dependent upon 

for solemnity of gloom, at least in ordinary weather, tlie accidental circumstances of weather. When ‘clouds 
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ride royally about the sky, flinging their deep shadows 
over one and another feature of the landscape, it 
may appear grand and impressive, even on a bright 
sunny day : during a storm it may become sublime, 
l^y moonlight it is alw.ays a rc.narkable sight. Of 
course every one who visits the back of the island will 
visit Black Gang : in forming an estimate of it, let 
its subjection to the skyey influences be borne in 
mind by those whose test of scenery is its picture- 
! making capacity. They who can be interested in every 
i object in nature that is unusual, will be sure to be 
satisfied with this. 

There is a “ rude path’* — a good deal ruder than that 
at Shankliii — formed down the side of the Chine, by 
means of which it maybe seen quite at ease: the key 
is kept close at hand. Above the Chine a neat hotel 
lias been erected, and a little collection of houses has 
grown up around it, also chiefly for the accommodation 
of visitors. 

Freshwater. 

Over the next few miles we need not linger. To 
I one who is staying in the neighbourhood, and has time 
to stroll about, the coast all along here will be found 
full of interest, and so will the villages above : here we 
I need only mention their cliaracter. Chale Bay, in 
wliicli Black Gang Chine is situaUuJ, is a wide and 
nohlo-looking hay ; the clifl’s are bold, precipitous, and 
deeply cloven ; they are of the iron-stained sand and 
blue marl, crowned by chalk and sand-stone. Huge 
masses impend over head ; and numerous shattered 
fragments arc strewed along the l)cach. Both here and 
in Brixton Bay, wliich immediately succeeds to Chale, 
the cliffs are broken by a number of chines. Some 
six or seven of them occur in as many miles, and all 
j)!' them have some difl’erenccs of character. Some, as 
Whale and Brixton Cliines, stretch far inland, witlumt 
any positive waterfalls ; others, as Brook and Chilton, 

> would be thought sufllciently striking elsewhere to 
bo sought after by strangcu’s. 'fhe shore here is shal- 
low and rocky, and the sea sets in, in rough w'cather, 

! with a heavy ground-swell, which notliing can brave 
• with impunity. Along Brixton Bay the cliffs are low'cr, 
hut the beach is more rocky, and the bay itself no less 
dangerous than Chale Bay. At Barnes there is a 
cavern of considerable lieiglU, known as Barnes Hole ; 

I and at Grange, not far from Grange Chine, is another, 
called Dutelnnan’s Hole, from a Dutch ship having run 
' into 1., Several of the ledges of rock along here have 
received trivial names from a fancied resemblance to 
I some object, and sometimes from ships to which they 

^ have proved fatal. This is the most dangerous part 

of the island, and many a spot in both these bays is 
])ointed out by the old fishermen, as that Where some 
vessel has been wrecked. ^ The inhabitants of the vil- 
lages along this iron-bound shore had in olden time a 
j had reputation as wreckers ; in more modern days they 
j were no less notorious as smugglers. Their wrecking 
I and smuggling propensities are both pretty well sub- 
; dued now.' 


Walking along this rough beacli is rather tiring; 
and as the tide is rising, it, in parts, becomes rather 
dangerous. Yet ho who is here has sometimes a long 
way to traverse before he can find a slope which he 
can climb. We, however, are not so tied down . 

“ Without and or if, 

We can leap from the shore to the top of the cliff.” 

The villages along the summit have some attractions 
ill point of beauty, and are full of interest to the 
antiquary. Chale, that nighest Black Gang, is a very 
pretty place ; its scattered houses straggling irregularly 
for a mile along both sides of the road. The church is 
a good-sized, a very good-looking, and a very old one. 

It is now being thoroughly repaired. Chale farm-housi^ 
is also an old building w'orth looking at : it has some 
windows, and other details of a strictly ecclesiastical 
character ; a pcculim ity the rambler will notice in a good 
I many of the oldest cottages and small farm-houses about 
the island. They were evidently built by church 
masons, and may probably have been the property of 
some of the religious establishments. Mottestone 
church is worth turning aside to see : it is of different 
dates, and has the peculiar picturesquencss that so 
many of these old churches possess, which have thus 
grown into th(;ir present form by the addition of new 
limbs in diflerent ages. 'Fhe old manor-house just by 
it was the birthiflaeo of Sir John Cheke, the tutor to 
Edward VI., and one of llie revivers of Greek learning 
in our universities. The little secluded village of 
Brooke, lying in a hollow betwixt the hills, closy by 
the chine of the same name, ami looking upon a rough 
rock-strewn beach, might also he seen ; hut it will he 
w’cll to ascend the Downs, at Mottestone, and proceed 
along them to Fresluvatcr. The views from these 
grounds are of vast extent, and are hardly surpassed in 
the island in any respect. The prospects from Afton 
Dowm have always been famous ; tlie view over Fresh- 
water is especially striking. l'’reshwater Bay strctclu s 
round in a splendid curve, the ehalk cliffs rising per- 
pendicularly to a height of some five or six hundred 
feet from the sea, wdiich rages constantly against their 
base, and crowned by the Needles lighthouse. Beyond 
is the broad belt of ocean, along wdiicli ships of all 
sizes are constantly passing to and fro. In the extreme 
distance lies the coast of Dorset, which is visible from 
Poole Harbour to Portland Bill, while the foreground 
obtains boldness and strength from the shattered and 
detached masses of rock that lift their heads far above 
the Avaters at Freshwater Gate. Nor, though less 
grand, is that inland view less pleasing where the Yar 
wends “ its silver- winding way** along the rich valley j 

to which it gives its name, enlarging rapidly from a j 

scarcely traceable rivulet, till, in a mile or tivo, it has 1 
become a goodly estuary. ^ 

The village of Freshwater is about a mile from the 
beach, and on the river Yar, where it begins to expand 
into a broad stream. The village itself Js but a little , 
gathering of cottages, with one or two houses of a . 
better class on its outskirts. The church is old, but j 
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has been a good deal altered ; it is, however, a noticeable 
pile : in the interior there are two or three curious 
monuments. A bridge crosses the river near the 
church ; and a good-sized mill is worked by the stream. 
From various points of view these several objects com- 
bine in a very picturesque manner, and often find a 
place in sketch-books. From the village there is a 
pleasant walk over the fields to Freshwater Gate : it 
leads by the source of the Yar, which is only a very 
short distance from the beach. This little river thus 
rises close by the coast on the opposite side of the 
island to that in which it enters the sea, and thus 
nearly insulates the western extremity of the island. 
In rough weather the ocean waves frequently heat over 
the narrow harrier, and mingle with the fresh water 
of this spring. 

Freshwater Gate lies in a deep ncirrow valley between 
the Downs, whence it is thought to owe its name — it 
serving as a gate, or opening, from the village of Fresh- 
w'ater to the sea. It is a very favourite resort of the 
tourist, and is in considerable repute as a bathing- place. 
There are a couple of large hotels here, as well as a 
few small houses ; and there is a wooden box, which 
styles itself the Royal Museum, and contains a collec- 
tion of sea-weeds, and shells, and bits of rock, and 
fossil remains. To one who should come down this 
little dale without knowing what he was to expect, the 
bay would be perfectly startling. On the one hand 
is a long ridge of chalk cliffs of enormous altitude with 
huge fragments scattered far into the sea ; on the other 
are lower, though still high cliffs, of sandstone and 
chalk, with several huge detached masses of strange 
forms rising boldly out of the waves ; and on both 
sides the heavy billowy sea is beating furiously over 
the outlying fragments, and against the bases of the 
clitfa, which it has w'oni into grim-looking black- 
mouthed caverns. Both the caverns and the rocks 
are among the curiosities of the place. What is called 
Freshwater Cavern may be entered at low tide ; it 
reaches to a considerable depth into the chalk cliff. 
'I’he entrance is by a curious arch, some thirty feet 
high ; the interior is rough and rugged. From the 
roof large pieces of chalk hang in a >vay that seems 
most unstable, and the many blocks that cover the 
floor show that they are little more stable than they 
appear. The look-out over the sea from the gloom of 
the cave is very singular : just outside, the waves are 
breaking over the rocky beach in spray of dazzling 
whiteness, while farther off the sea is of the most bril- 
liant emerald. Another of the curiosities is the Arched 
Rock which stands on the eastern side of the bay. it 
Is a very large mass of chalk, which has been, originally 
part of the cliff, but now stands isolated in the sea, 
some six hundred feet from It. The same power that 
destroyed the intervening cliff has beaten a way through 
this rock, in the shape of a rude gothic arch ; the sur- 
face of the rock is strangely worn and shattered : it 
has altogether n curious appearance, which is consider- 
ably increased if the sca-fowl be disturbed that roost 
about its ledges in vast numbers. There is another 
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but more lumpish mass rising out of the sea at a little I 
distance from the Arched Rock. 

Alum Bay, The Needles, rtc. 

At Freshwater you mount the cliffs, and continue 
along their summit to the Needles lighthouse. The 
walk is a most exhilarating one. The view across the 
sea is glorious, and the balmy breezes come over the 
wide waters with that delightful freshness which is 
never felt but in wandering along the lofty hills that 
rise at once from the broad ocean. The Downs are 
open, and only employed for grazing sheep ; you may 
therefore make your own path over them : the light- 
house is a suflicient landmark. The cliffs here rise 
precipitously from the sea ; and they are the highest 
chalk cliffs in the kingdom. At High Down they 
attain an altitude of above six hundred feet. The 
nimbler may here perceive 

“How fLMrful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low.*' 

Shakspcrc*ff lines have been often applied to these cliffs, 
and it is almost impossible to look over them without 
their recurring to the memory. Almost every word is 
applicable here ; there is something almost of fascina- 
tion in looking down upon the murmuring surge that 
is hardly heard, and watching the countless sea-birds 
that in ceaseless noisy motion “ wing the midway air.** ! 
But the stranger should not approach the brink of these | 

cliffs heedlessly : not only is there danger “ lest the | 

brain turn,** and he topple down headlong,** but the 
sudden gusts of wind that arc almost constantly happen- 
ing, together with the slippery footing and the friable 
nature of the chalk, renders it very needful to be careful. 
Many instances have occurred of loss of life even 
among those daily used to be about the cliffs. The 
“dreadful trade” of gathering samphire is still practised 
here. S.amphire grows abundantly on these cliffs, .and 
is in common use as a pickic among the poorer classes. 

But the main indueement to practise the perilous craft, 
is the profit arising from the sale of the eggs and 
feathers of the various sea-birds which build in amazing 
numbers on the ledges and in the crevices of the cliffs. 

In order to get at these eggs the men fasten a rope to 
an iron bar which they have driven firmly into the 
ground, and then placing themselves on a rude seat 
formed of two pieces of wood jilaced across, they lower 
themselves by means of a second rope down the face of 
the precipice. The practice is almost as dangerous as 
it appears to be : many a bold man has lost his life in 
pursuing it. Only last May a young man, named Lane, 
the son of a boatman in Alum Bay, and esteemed one 
of the skilfullest of the cliffmen, perished thus : he 
had gone out egg-gathering, and not returning all night 
his father and brother went in the morning to search 
for him — and they found his crushed corpse lying at 
the foot of one of the highest cliffs. He liad his rope 
hanging over, but it seemt'd as though, trusting to his 
skill in climbing, be bad disengaged himself from it, and 
gone along one of the ledges “ half-way down,** the 
more readily to come at the nests. 
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The lighthouse stands on the brow of the hill, 
immediately above the Needles, to give notice of whose 
presence it is placed there. It is one of the show-places 
of the island: the prospect from it is, as will be 
imagined, of wide extent ; and the lightmen have a 
good telescope, the use of which they proffer to the 
visitor. The inside of the lighthouse is worth seeing 
for the neat arrangements of the lights, and the perfect 
order and cleanliness in which every tiling is kept. It 
is a low building, hut very substantial, as is indeed 
necessary, for the tremendous force of the wind just on 
this narrow tongue of land is hardly conceivable. It is 
said that the lighthouse people often dare not venture 
out of doors for days together. A somewhat lower 
point of land, a little eastward of the lighthouse, is the 
best place for seeing the Needles from the land : but it 
is from the water they are seen to most advantage. A 
boat may be hired at Alum Bay, the path to which 
from the lighthouse will bo pointed out by the keeper ; 
and a row or sail round to Freshwater Gate will afford 
a series of view's of a far more remarkable kind than 
any others in the Isle of Wight — and that are as fine 
of their kind as any in England. 

Alum Bay itself will not be readily forgotten. You 
roach the shore by a deep and ragged ravine, which 
prevents you from seeing anything of the bay till you 
find yourself on the beach in the centre of it. On 
looking around, you perceive that the two sides of the 
hay present the most strange and striking contrast to 
each other ; on one side the vast cliifs are of chalk of 
the purest whiteness ; on the other they are of sand and 
clay of the most varied and brilliant colours. But 
Alum Bay is best seen from a boat, and as so seen Sir 
Henry Knglefield lias described the appearance of thc‘ 
opposite sides of ibe bay with exceeding truth and 
beauty. He says, — “The chalk forms an unbroken 
face, everywhere nearly perpendicular, and, in some 
parts, formidably proje cting ; and the tmidcrcst stains 
of oelireous yellow, and greenish moist vegetation, vary 
without breaking its .sublime uniformity. This vast 
wall extends more than a quarter of a mile, and is 
hardly less than 100 feet in heiglit ; its termination is 
a thin edge, not perpendicular, hut of a bold broken 
outline ; and the wedge-like Needle rocks, arising out 
of the blue waters, seem to continue the clilF. beyond 
its present boundary, and give an awful impression of 
the stormy ages w'hich have gradually devoured its 
enormous mass. The chalk rising from the sea nearly 
perjj. mlicular, being totally in shadow', w'hile opposed 
to tin' blue sky above, and the ])ellueid green of the 
sea it its foot, it has a sort of athial tint, as if it w'ere 
semitransparent ; while hero and there a projecting 
point of the r'dgo of the clitf, catching the sunshine, is 
of a whitene.is so transplendent that it seems to shine 
by its own native white. ^ 

“ The magical repose of this side of the bay is 
wonderfully contrasted by the torn form.s and vivid 
colouring of the clay cliffs on the opposite side. These 
d ) not present rounded headlands, covered with turf 
and shrubs, as in some other parts of the coast, but 


offer a series of points which are often q*xite sharp and 
spiry. Deep rugged chasnts divide the strata in many 
places, and not a vestige of vegetation appears in any 
part. The tints of the cliff are so bright and so varied, 
that they have not the appearance of anything natural. 
Deep purplish red, dusky blue, bright ochreous yellow, 
gray and black, succeed one another as sharply defined 
as the stripes in silk.” As Sir Henry presently 
observes, the colours appear much brighter after rain : 
but the cliffs are liable to continual slips, generally of 
only a small slice, as it were, of the surface, when tffo 
freshly-exposed part is singularly brilliant, and tnw 
mingling of colours in the debris at the base is very 
curious. 

These various coloured sands are collected by the 
cottagers’ children, and are arranged fancifully in 
phials, or made into little ornamental articles, and sold 
to visitors. The white sand is of more importance, it 
being, on account of its purity, in considerable request 
among the manufacturers of the finer kinds of glass 
and china. The late Mr. Wedgwood fancied that the 
coloured clays would be found equally serviceable for 
some kinds of porcelain, and he caused pits to be 
opened, but they did not bear the process of firing well. 
The vi.sitor will notice several door-like opcMiings iu 
the clilFs, and be curious to know their use. They are 
the entrances to some shafts that have recently been 
commenced here, in the expectation of finding coal. 
The works are jdaced under the management of a 
person from one of the northern coal districts, W’ho is 
said to he quite sanguine as to tlie result. Goal has 
already been found, which, though not lit for fuel, 
resembles the imperfeet coal which is met with on 
optMiiiig a vein. There are, in fact, several beds of an 
imperfectly carbonized wood here, — and the same occur 
at the opposite end of the formation at Whited If Bay ; 
but it is not the coal wliich is useful for fuel, nor is 
there any dianco whatever of real coal being found. 
These beds are what geologists ter])i which 

occurs in several of the up[)er formations, while ser- 
viceable coal i.s only fomul in that group of strata wliieli 
is known as the earboniferous. Many .such experi- 
nrtJiits have been m.'ide, and always without success, in 
other places ; as for example -in a similar geological 
formation at Bcxhill, in Sussex, where a large sum of 
money was expended ; of course fruitlessly. 

As soon as the stranger has satisfied himself with 
looking at these extraordinary cliffs, — and no engraving 
ho may have seen of the hay w'ill have prepared him 
for its strange appearance, — he will direct his attention 
to the Needles, which now rise into importance before 
him. The Needles consist of three vast masses ot 
chalk, that originally formed part of the sharp point of 
land in which the western end of the island terminates, 
but now stand far out in the sea detached from it and 
from each other. There are also two or three other 
blocks, but they are not ordinarily observable. Ihe 
N(H‘dles resemble anything rather than the little imple- 
ment whose name they bear : from some points they 
appear like a huge fortress, standing there to guard the 
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island , from the sea they exactly resemble a fleet swell the stranger should land on the little strip of beach 
under full sail. But there was formerly another rock, near the middle of the bay : if he does, he should go 
— Lot's ^Vife, the sailors called it, — which stood out forward to tlio extrcMuitv of the great arch, looking out 
alone, rising from the waves like a spire to a height of from which he will he amazed by the grand aspect of 
a hundred-and-twenty feet, which is said to liave given the bay ; the surrounding rocks and the vast overluuig- 
the name to the group ; — it fell in I7d4, Their appear- ing arcli assume almost a terrible majesty, especially if 
ance from a boat is very striking. The sea rolls in here a stormy sky is gathering its forces over the distant 

with great impetuosity, and the rocks are in constant horizon. 

course of disintegration ; from being exposed on all In a smooth sea tho boat can run into the cavern, | 

sides the waves have full play upon them ; tlio entire and it may be worth while to go into it, or one of the | 
surface is deeply serrated, and the ledges and shar]) seven or eight others that occur between Scratcheirs 

spiry pinnacles, as well as the fragmtnls that lie about Bay and Fresh wafer Gate. The boatmen from Alum ' 

the hollowed bases or hang ready to fall, ])r<)claim the i Bay do not j)rocee(I beyond ScratcheH’s Bay unless 

change that is going surely forwards. In fine weather , they .no ordered ; if flieir advice he asked, they gene- , 

the most timid may sail, or be rowed, between the ; rally sugij;est that it is not worth while; the best is ^ 

Needles: when there is a little wind abroad it seems already seen, or somelhing of the sort: but the visitor 
rather fearful to those not used to the water; but iluj j should go on to Freshwater. The clitls between | 

visitor may always trust to the boatmen, (whether of ! Seratelu.irs Bay and Freshwater are those lui’ty ones | 

Freshwater Gate, Alum Bay, or Yarmouth,) who will i we spoke of above as being the highest chalk cliffs in ■ 

not advise the excursion to bo made if there is any n al i tlio cuunlry. 'I'hey rise, as we said, precipitously from 

danger. They who are not afraid of a roughish sea, : the sea some six hundred feet. Like those we have 

nor mind a little spray or a whiff of salt water, will not passed the strata is nearly vertical, the dazzling white 
need to be told that the run round this wild point in a I chalk being banded by lines of black dint. The base of 
bit of a breeze is a rare treat. j this enormous wall is all along worn into caverns, and 

Scratchell's Bay, as the cove is called in which you | arches, and columns, in a fantastic manner; and the 
find yourself on passing the Needles, is one of the most ledges and crevices are crow'ded with sca-fowl : this is 
magnificent things in the island, and one which you indeed their chief haunt, and it is worth while to carry 
must travel many miles to match. Precipitous and a gun, — a bugle will do as well if the tourist likes not 
beetling rocks of from four or five hundred feet in height villanous gunpowder, — to sec what prodigious flocks 
circle the little bay, which is bounded at one extremity start, when the report is heard, from overy side, though 
by the rugged Needles and at the other by a sli ru not a feather was discoverable by an unpractised eye. 
wave-worn promontory, called Sun Comer. The rocks It is over this tremendous precipice that the cliffraen 
are of chalk, divided into nearly perpendicular strata lower themselves when searching for the birds’ eggs, 
by bandd of flint nodules. Towards the eastern end of The tourist may land at Freshwater Gale, or return ► 
the bay the cliff is hollowed into a circular arch, per- to Alum Bay ; at cither there is a good hotel, which 
haps two hundred feet high ; and further still the after such a sail lie will be prepared to appreciate, 
waves have wrought a low gloomy cavern which pciie- The Needles Hotel, at Alum Bay, is a favourite one, 
trates far intd the cliff, and the neighbouring rocks and very convenient for examining the scenery of this 
have been pierced and torn in a most strange fashion end of the island. And if, as is quite likely, he be 
the angry elements. If there is not a heavy ground- weather-bound there, the tourist may while away an 
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idle hour in tumrng over the leaves of the Album, and I 
reading how •* Miss Gibbins and her inamma much 
approved of the scenery of Alum Bay,’* or bow Alder- 
man S. ** thought the dinner very good — particularly 
the mutton or if the day be very long and very wet, 
he may even reach the middle of the interminable 
verses which a serjeant learned in the law spent a rainy 
week here in inditing. 

Yarmouth. 

But if he be of an economic turn, and do not mind , 
w’alking an additional mile or two, he will find cheaper j 
and very respectable inns at Yarmouth — a place at 
which tourists seldom stay, but which is not an incon- | 
venient centre for exploring all this western end of the j 
island from. There are a couple of inns at Yarmouth ; ' 
the principal — a noticeable old high-roofed rcd-brick : 
edifice — was once the mansion of the Governor of the 
island, and has had a King as its guest. It was built 
by Admiral Sir R. Holmes, who entertained Charles 
II. here, in 1671. Now in its plebeian condition, it is 
known as the ‘ George,* and has a very creditable fame. 
The other inn, ‘ the Bugle,* is also a respectable one ; and 
the } ost, Master Butler, being an excellent shot, very 
knowing in birds, and filling up his leisure hours in 
stuffing the best specimens his gun brings down, his 
guests may generally see such a collection of the various 
birds that frequent the island — whether common, rare, 
or rarest — as they will probably not find anywhere else. 
Butler is well known to , naturalists and collectors of 
sea-fowl ; and many a bird of his shooting and pre- 
serving has found a perch in foreign as W'ell as home 
museums. 

Yarmouth itself is but a poor place. Although a 
corporate town, with its mayor and burgesses, .and .all i 


municipal addenda, — and one that used to send two 
representatives to the Imperial Parliament ; and though 
it has a town-hall and market-place, a steam-boat pier, a 
church, and two or three chapels, it yet has only a single 
shop of any size or pretension : but that is sufficient — 
it being one of the ‘ general * order only met with in 
country towns, wherein everything is kept, from drugs 
and grocery, down to door-mats and letter-paper ; and 
everything prepared, from physicians* prescriptions to 
British wines. Half an hour will suffice to examine 
all that the town has to show. The church is old, 
but has been repaired and modernised ; the exterior 
m;iy be called ugly, and the interior is anything but 
handsome. The town-hall is noxight. The ‘ castle* is 
one of the ‘blockhouses* built by Henry VIII., and 
of the plainest kind. But the tow'ii is pleasantly situ- 
ated : it stands at the month of the Yar, which forms 
a convenient harbour for small vessels ; while there is 
excellent anchorage for those of larger size in the 
Solent. From the opposite side of the Yar — to which 
there is a ferry — the town, lying along the side of the 
broad estuary, with the Solent before and beyond it, 
seems as though built on a tongue of land, which 
projects into the sea, and has a very picturesque air. 
(Engraving.) As we spoke of .some of its conve- 
niences as a centre for the hardy tourist, wc may add to 
tlicsc that the watermen are skilful, and moderate in 
their charges, — which cannot always be said of the 
island watcm\cn ; and there are good S4iling as well as 
row-boats, for a run along the coast. Moreover there 
are steamers plying daily to Lymington and Gosport, 
which also call at Cowes and Ryde. The neighbour- 
hood around Yarmouth is pretty, but not such as to 
call for further notice here. 

Before however we proceed onwards, we must turn 
hack a little way, in order to glance at the coast be- 
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tween Alum Bay and Yarmouth. After crossing the 
ferry we pass Scone Point, and soon reach Cliff End, 
where the island approaches Highest to the mainland ; 
the distance from Cliff End to Hurst Castle, which 
stands on the shingle bank known as Hurst Pokit, 
being only three-quarters of a mile. Geologists have 
little doubt that the Isle of Wight was once united to 
the mainland ; and there has always been a tradition 
among the islanders to the same effect. Etymologists, 
too, fancy they perceive confirmation of it in the name 
of the strait which divides the island from the coast of 
Hampshire — Solent (which they remind us Bede wrote 
Solvente)^ pointing plainly to the manner in which it 
has eaten aw'ay the channel between the coasts. Col- 
well Bay, and Totlands Bay, which we come to in 
succession, both deserve to be visited. Their hanks 
are bold for some way from the beach, and are tossed 
about as though by an earthquake. The roughness is 
doubtless the eficct of a long setics of land-slips. 
Headon Hill, the noble headland which divides Tot- 
land Bay from Alum Bay, is one of the objects for which 
the geologist visits the Isle of Wight — it affording a 
good type of the vertical strata of chalk which we have 
already mentioned more than once : and we ought 
perhaps to remind the reader that we here quit the 
chalk and sand-stone cliffs along which we have hitherto 
travelled. The chalk extends in a range of lofty 
Downs, so as to form a sort of spine, or long axis, to 
the island, and terminates at the opposite extremities 
in the steep Culver and Needles cliffs. This elevated 
rijlge rises to its greatest height towards the centre of 
the island, and, as we have seen, forms the cliffs along 
its southern side. The northern side oi' the island is 
of the tertiary formation, and nowlierc rises into hills 
of any groat height ; the northern coast is for the most 
part low and shelving. 

COW'ES. 

Beyond Yarmouth the stranger will not care to pur- 
sue the coast, which has nothing very characteristic 
about it, merely consisting for the greater part of the 
W'ay of a sandy beach, with low sandy banks beyond. 
The best plan will be to take the steamer at once to 
Cowes. The only town that occurs near the coast 
between Yarmouth and Cow'cs is Newtown, which lies 
some distance up the river of the same name. It was 
once a place of some importance, hut is now quite 
decayed, and though it still retains its corporate privi- 
leges, has altogether not a hundred inhabitants, and 
only about five-and-twenty mean houses and the ruins 
of a church. Till the passing of the Parli xmentary 
Ueform Bill it returned two members to' the House of 
Commons. Along the banks of the river there are 
some salterns, but they are not much used. The river 
allows vessels of 500 tons burden to reach the town, 
hut they do not ascend it. New^towm is rather prettily 
sitiiatv^d, and fes worth going to see, if within a mile or 
two of it. 

Cowes lies along both sides of the estuary of the 


Medina j that part of it which is on the west bank 
being called West Cowes, while that on the opposite 
side is called E.'ist Cowes : they are connected by a 
ferry. West Cowes is the principal town, the other 
being little more than an adjunct to it, though it contains 
the Custom-house. The appearance of Cowes fioin the 
Solent is very fine. (Engraving.) The mouth of the 
Medina is half a mile across, but it contracts rapidly, so 
that the town seems to lie round a good-sized harbour ; 
and West Cowes being built on a steep hill, whose 
summit is crowned by a number of gentlemen’s villas, 
it assumes a consequence far beyond its due. To add 
to its dignity, too, there arc generally numerous vessels 
lying along the bunks, and not a few of the handsome 
craft belonging to the Royal Yacht moored off the 
mouth of the river ; with perhaps one or more ships 
of war in the Solent. For the last three or four months 
a large ileet of Prussian and other German ships have 
been lying here, in consequence of the blockade of the 
German ports. While they were here Cowes harbour 
displayed such a forest of masts as had not been seen 
in it since the war. 

Cowes has a good deal of traffic ; it being the port of 
the island, and the point of communication with the 
mainland by way of Southampton. It carries on also 
a large internal trade ; and it is famous for its ship- 
building : the craft which are constructed here being 
celebrated for good sailing — those built for the Royal 
Yacht Squadron indeed have few rivals. West Cowes, 
notwithstanding its appearance from the river, is a 
most irregular ungainly- looking place when you are 
inside it. The narrow streets run crookedly and 
awkwardly along the bill side, and there is no public 
building to engage the attention. Just outside the 
town there is an old church, and in the other direction 
there is a new one — but neither is very remarkable. 
Along the river, and on the parade, there arc some 
buildings that the stranger will look at ; but they are 
not eminent for any architectural merits. One of these 
is the castle ; a rather unformidable-Iooking building 
despite the battery in front of it. Another is the club- 
house of the Royal Yacht Squadron. To this body 
Cowes owes a fair share of its prosperity : the influx 
of summer residents must be very materially increased 
by the members of the Squadron and their connections ; 
and the annual sailing-match brings many strangers ; 
while the presence of so many vessels and the constant 
trials of skill that take place, add to the general attrac- 
tion of the town, by adding so much to its cheerfulness. 
The number of large hotels on both sides of the river 
speaks aloud for tbc demands for temporary accommo- 
dation. On the hill above West Cowes, and in the 
neighbourhood around, there are a great many gentle- 
men’s seats, villas, and cottages, and some of them arc 
of rather a superior character : the walks, too, around 
West Cowes are very pleasing. East Cowes is an 
agreeable little place ; about it there are many very 
good private residences, but it has no very distinguish- 
ing features. What is most commonly pointed out as 
its lion is East Cowes Castle, — a so-called gothic 
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mansion which Nash, the architect of Buckingham 
Palace, huilt for himself, in a commanding position on 
the brow of the hill just above the village. It looks 
beat at a distance — ^liut the view from it is very fine. 
F.ast Cowes is much in repute as a quiet watering- 
place ; indeed both West and East Cowes are very 
lively agreeable summer resorts. 

From Cowes, steamers are in fnupient communica- 
tion with Ryde ; and perhaps the ordinary tourist 
will be content with seeing as much of the coast 
between these places as he can from the deck of one 
of them. Indeed, if he wdshes to see more of it, he 
can only do so from the roads some way inland — 
and they are not particularly templing. But we must 
look a little more closely at one or two spots. On 
rounding the point, the lofty towers and long battle- 
mented front of Norris Castle will catch the attention. 
From the Solent it is a striking object — appearing like 
some grim relic of ruder times ; but it is in reality a 
modem mansion, having been erected by Wyattville 
for Sir Henry Seymour. It is said to be less imposing 
close at band than at a distance — which is very likely, 
for on looking steadily at it incongruities become 
sufficiently visible even from the steamer. According 
to Sir Henry Englefield, it commands the finest view 
of the Solent and the opposite shore of any spot in the 
island. Somewhat farther we see Osborne, the scat of 
Her M.*jesty, which shows very well from the sea, and 
we should fancy has a nobler viesv over the strait, as it 
has in every other direction, than Norris. Wc shall visit 
Osborne from Newport. The coast along rises into 
gentle well-wooded uplands, and wears a very cheerful 
air. At King's Quay we pass a river tliat enters the sea 
between banks covered with foliage to the edge of the 
water. A little further is Fishbourne Creek, the estuary 
of the Wootlon river — in parts one of the most beauti- 
ful rivers in the island. The scenery about Woottoii 
Bridge is celebrated, but the river is finer towards the 


sea — we mean of course at high water, for these tidal 
streams are little better than a mud -swamp when the 
tide is out. 

At Quarr Abbey wo must stay a while. These 
remains, small though they be, are the most important 
left of the several conventual establishments that once 
flourished in the island. This was a monastery founded 
by the Karl of Devon in 1132, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, The monks were of the Cistercian order. 
It w.-is dissolved along with all the other religions 
houses by Henry VIII. A merchant of Southampton 
bought the building and speedily dismantled it. Nothing 
now remains but some of the outer walls, and the 
fragment that is represented in the engraving (En- 
graving.*, 'fhis was converted into, and long used as 
a farm building, and is so altered that it is not easy 
to say what was its original purpose. Although but a 
very poor ruin compared with the relics of ecclesiastical 
edifices in other parts of the eountry, it is the best 
hereabouts, and it is worth walking over from Rydc to 
sec — especially as in the large open space which sur- 
rounds it, there are magnificent spreading elms, as old 
almost as the building ; and the walk itself whether by 
the sea-side oi through Binstcad would alone amply 
repay the exertion. Qiiarr Abbey is believed to owe 
its name to a quarry close by, which supplied the stone 
for many of the ecclesiastical buildings in the southern 
counties. Wykebam's restoration of Winchester 
Cathedral was made with stone obtained from the 
Abbot of Quaiu’, and of course from this quarry. Stone 
is still procured from it, but it is now chiefly employed 
for the cottages in the neighbourhood. Quarr Copse 
reaches down to the beach, and the rich hanging wood 
dipping into the sea at high water is a very handsome 
object from the boat. As we mentioned, there is a foot- 
w'ay along the beach from Quarr to Ryde, but it is 
only practicable when the tide is out. The path 
through the copse and by Binstead is a delightful one. 
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The famous anchorage of the Motherbank stretches 
along this part of the Solent, and there arc generally 
riding in it a goodly number of our magnificent ships 
of war, as well as other large vessels ; while craft of 
every description are continually sailing to and fro. 
The high ground about Binstcad commands the whole 
of this portion of the strait, the town and harbour of 
Portsmouth, and the Hampshire hills beyond: it is 
not easy to conceive a nobler prospect of its kind. 
Binstead itself is a pretty secluded village of gcntocl 
residences. It has a new church, which, though 
small, is of unusual gracefulness. By it is preserved 
a doorway of the old church, with a rather curious 
piece of sculpture built in the wall above the arch, 
which has been long known among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood as “the Idol.’* Binstead is about a 
mile from Hyde, 

Newport. 

We have thus made the circuit of this island ; it now' 
remains for us to visit Newport, its capital ; and from 
thence we may glance hastily over one or two places 
in the interior. 

Newport stands nearly in the centre of the island, in 
a spot apparently marked out by Nature for the site of 
the miniature capital. It is built on a gentle slope 
rising from the west bank of the Medina, which is 
navigable for vessels of considerable burden up to the 
town ; and the nature of the surrounding hills allows 
of easy lines of communication to radiate from it to 
every part of the island. The town itself is neat, clean, 
cheerful-looking, and apparently flourishing. It con- 
tains about 5000 inhabitants, is a corporate borough, 
and returns two members to the House of Commons, 
being the only place in the island that was permitted 
by the Reform Bill to retain Parliamentary representa- 
tives, The streets arc well paved and lighted, :ind 
filled with good well-stored shops. TJie public build- 
ings are mostly modern ; the town-hall, and one or 
tw'o other of the largest and showiest, were erected 
some thirty or forty years ago, from the designs of 
Nash, and are about on a level with what would be 
expected from tlie specimens of his genius which the 
metropolis possesses. The old church is very large, 
but plain and low, and far from pleasing in its external 
appearance ; while the interior is blocked up and dark- 
ened by huge pews and galleries, and every kind of 
ungainly obstruction, till it would require a laborious 
search to discover any beauties there, if any there be. 
Among the monuments one or two arc noticeable. The 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., lies here 
under a plain slab ; she died the year after the cxccu* 
tion of her father, at the age of fourteen, a prisoner in 
Carisbrooke Castle. There are now a couple of new 
churches in the town, and it would he no discredit to 
the inhabitants if they were to remove some of the 
rul)' ish from the old one. Dissenting chapels abound, 
there being already some six or seven in existence, and 
one larger and smarter than any of them is in course of 


erection. There is a literary society in Newport, which 
has one of the best buildings iu the place. There is 
also a factory, wherein some hundred hands arc em- 
ployed in making the Isle of Wight lace, so much 
admired by ladies. There is, too, a theatre for the 
doJoct.ation of tlic towns-pcoj)k*, ]>ut it does not fill ; 
and just by it there is a jail, of which no such coiiiplaint 
is hoard. North of the town are extensive barracks; 
and not far from them is a House of Industry, or in other 
W'ords a Union workhouse, for the poor of the island. 
With its grounds, which are laid out in fields, and 
cultivated by the inmates, it occupies an area of eighty 
acres, and it has accommodation (happily never re- 
quired) for a thousand persons ; it is praised for the 
excellency of its arrangements, which are said to have 
suggested some of those adopted by the new Poor-law 
Commission. Tlic Reformatory for juvenile offenders, 
or, as it is more commonly called, Parkhurst prison, is 
also in the same ntdghhourliood, — all these three build- 
ings being within the precincts of Parkhurst Forest. 

Newport is not mucli dependent on summer visitors, 
who generally Tiicrely pass through it. 'Phe population 
is a fixed, ami not a fluctuating one, like that of Rydc 
and Cowes, and the town wears altogether less of a 
holiday look. But it is a conviiiient place to stay at 
for one who wants to see the island and its inhabitants. 
The stranger ought to turn out early on Saturday 
morning to sec the market, which is of the most mis- 
cellaneous character possible. Every household requi- 
site or luxury, from beef and bedsteads to prawns and 
pine-apples, is collected in it ; and the market folks 
and market vehicles are almost as miscellaneous as 
the commodities they have brought together, and very 
much better worth seeing. There is also an annual 
fair ; and there arc two or three Michaelmas hiring or 
‘bargain-fairs,’ which afford rare opportunities for seeing 
the country folk. 

Ncw'port is the oldest existing town in the island. 
Newtown was imlecd an old town wlien this was 
founded ; but it bi*gau to decay as this grew up, and, 
as wo have seen, it long since died off altogether, 
leaving only a few rude cottages and a ruined church 
as its sisie viator, Ilut Newport has nothing modern 
in its look, nor any aiUHpiities to reward the archmolo- 
gical iiiqiiiror. The only building of any antiquity 
besides the church is tlie Orammar-sehool, which was 
erected iu 1017, and is noteworthy only on account of 
the school-room being the place where Charles the 
First and the Parliamentary Commissioners met to 
negotiate tlie public ‘ Treaty of Newport,* as it was 
called. 

The walks in the immediate vicinity of Newport are 
many of them very beautiful ; but tliere is one spot in 
particular which affords so splendid a prospect, that it 
should on no account be left unvisited. We refer, of 
course, to Mountjoy, the lofty hill on the south of the 
town. From the summit of thiji hill you see, on a 
clear day, the whole lower valley of the Medina and 
the surrounding country, — a ricli undulating tract, 
where shining meadows alternate with dusky lines of 
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sombre foliage, and the broad Medina, \irinding through 
the midst, leads the eye along the curves of the valley 
to its union with the sea, where a forest of small craft 
and a light hazy vapour mark the sight of Cowes. 
Bounding the valley on the right is a range of low 
hills, from the highest of which the tower of Osborne 
rises out of a dense mass of trees. On the left, another 
range of uplands terminates near you in the brown 
heathy tract of Parkhurst Forest. In the extreme 
distance are the purple hills of Hampshire ; between 
which and the northern side of the island the Solent 
breaks upon the sight at intervals, between the depres- 
I sions in the uplands, gleaming in the sunshine like a 
I number of small lakes. And at the foot of the hill on 

I which you stand lies the town of Newport ; its regular 

rows of plain houses and dark red roofs, partly con- 
cealed by noble trees, which, with the gray tower of 
the old church and the masts of the ships that are 
lying by the town quay, not only break the uniformity 
and homeliness of the buildings, but render the little 
town a bold and striking relief to the open country 
beyond, and assist it in throwing the whole landscape 
into exquisite harmony. Our steel engraving will 
enable the reader to form a somewhat clearer concep- 
tion of this noble scene than our feeble description 
can do. 

Our first stroll from Newport shall be down the 
Medina to Osborne. The Medina rises on the south 
side of the island, and falls into the sea on the north, — 
as do all the streams in the island with the exception 
of those little ones that fall over the chines. Its source 
is at the north- eastern foot of St. Catharine’s Hill, not 

I 

far from Chale ; at Newport it becomes a tidal river, 
* and expands to a considerable width, and it continues 
of course to widen to its confluence witli the sea five 
miles lower. It thus divides the island, as will be seen 
on referring to the map, into two nearly equal portions, 
which have been adopted as the legal divisions of the 
island, the eastern half being called East, and the 
other West Medina. 

The Medina has a good deal of very pretty scenery 
I along its upper course, but it altogether changes its 
! character when it hecouies a tidal river. At low water 
I indeed it is but a narrow stream running through the 
centre of a wide bed of mud but when the tide is up 
it is a broad and noble river, and that is tlie time to 
stroll along it. Both the banks are hilly, and the 
slopes are well wooded, hut it is on the right bank only 
that a foot path lies all the way along the water’s edge 
— and it is on the right bank that Osborne is situated. 
The rambler may very well keep beside the river to 
Whipplnghum, occasionally ascending the uplands ; and 
if he be a lover of river scenery be will not regret the 
devious course it has led him. The broad sweep of the 
stream stretches before you in bold sweeping curves, 
its clear green water curling into light ripples and 
reflecting in long tremulous lines the white sails that 
are gliding rapidly along; on either side are fine 
hanging woods, or slopes of glad light green in 
I front the view is bounded by softly swelling uplands, 


or, when a turn in the path brings into sight the broad i | 
opening where the river falls into the sea, by the silver 
Solent and the hazy coast beyond. Looking back, 
Newport for some way forms the chief feature ; but as 
it diminishes, the high mound with the gray ruins of 
Carisbrooke Castle on its summit rises into importance, 
and from many a spot you have a landscape of a high 
order. . There are a couple of mills on the river's banks 
called respectively East and West Medina Mills, but 
they add nothing to the beauty of the scenery. 

Whippingbam has no such a collection of houses as 
could be called a village. The church, which is the 
chief attraction, stands quite apart, not far from a farm- 
yard, on an eminence just above the river. Its spire 
has served as a landmark, visible at intervals above 
the trees, from East Medina Mill, but the church itself 
is hidden by the wood till you are close to it. Since 
Osborne has been the property of her Majesty, Whip- 
pingham church has been her ordinary place of worship 
while residing there, and tourists are now accustomed 
to mark it in their list of visiting places ; else it would 
draw few aside. The church is of a moderate size, and 
more complete in its equipments than many of the 
island churches ; having nave, chancel, transepts, tower, 
and spire ; but it is as plain and unadorned as village 
church can be. The only possibhi thing to notice 
inside would be its scrupulous cleanness. Now of 
cotirse the royal pews arc looked at by the stranger, 
but they too are quiet and unassuming, only dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a rather richer lining. On 
the Sunday, w'e are told, there is no appearance of 
state, and the only thing that jars upon the simple , 
solemnity of the service is the eager rudeness of those 
who crowd here to stare, who surely might leave the 
queen — though she be the queen — undisturbed in her 
hours of public worship. 

Osborne House is about three-quarters of a mile from 
the church. It stands in the midst of its grounds, and 
cannot be seen from the road. The grounds are rather 
extensive, and from their elevated site afford fine views 
in many directions ; but they arc strictly •private, and 
neither house nor grounds can be entered by the 
straliger. It would be useless, therefore, to describe j 

them, if even the very hasty glance we have had of I 

them enabled us to do so. It may be enough to state 
that the house has been much enlarged and altered j 
since it was purchased for Her Majesty, and the ' 
alterations are still far from completed. It now presents ^ 
an extended fa 9 ade with a very lofty campanile on one I 
side, of the Italian palnzzo style, very sparingly en- 
riched. Perhaps the house is seen to most advantage 
from the Solent, but it may also be very well seen from 
the high grounds on the opposite side of the Merlina ! 
(Cut, p 433.) The campanile is a noticeable object 
from the higher hills all over the island, and the 
views from it are said to be of the most splendid 
description. 

The tourist may take the road beyond ttie principal 
entrance to Osborne, which will lead him to the gates 
of Norris Castle, the grounds of which are open to him, 
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I and vrbose noble prospect across the Solent has been 
already spoken of. The road through the park will 
bring him out by East Cowes, where he may he ferried 
over, and return to Newport along the road above the 
west bank of the river ; or, if he does not wish to 
proceed to Norris Castlf, he will find a ferry below 
Whippingham Church, kept by the person who rents 
the oyster-beds, by which he may cross, when the tide 
is up, to Werror Farm, whence he may make his way 
through the copse to the road, or by the river to West 
Medina Mill. He will find the lonely old farm-house, 
and some other places on his way, very picturesque. 
But it will be well to view the scenery of the Medina 
from the water, and the tourist can do so very readily, 
j There are good boats always to be hired at Newport ; 

I and there is a passage -boat which sails daily betw'een 
i New’port and Cowes as the tide serves ; the fare by the 
I passage-boat is very trifling. The traveller can take 
j whichever his fancy or his pocket prefers. We would 
I suggest that the best way to sec the Medina, and the 

I places spoken of above, is to sail to Cowes, and thence I 

I to return by Norris and Whippingham, where he can 
descend to the rivef side and continue along it to 

■ Newport. If he like river scenery half as much as we 
I do, and have a fair day, and a flowing tide, he will 

thank us for the suggestion. Wc ought however in 
i fairness to apprise him that we have heard artists and 
I other competent judges who .have made the round 
! declare, “ there is nothing in it.” 

I But about the place we are next to visit there can 
be no difference of opinion. Whoever has the slightest 
feeling for the beauties of Nature, or the venerable 
' relics of antiquity, must be interested and impressed at 
I Carisbrooke, Strangers ordinarily, and in flys always, 
proceed there from Newport by the Mall, a pleasant 
j road, but not the most pleasant, nor that by which the 
I very picturesque features of the village and castle open 
I most advantageously as you draw near. It is better 
to go over Mountjoy, from which you have the view 
already described, or along the fields and the river by 
West Mill. 

■ William the Conqueror gave the Isle of Wight to 
his kinsman William Fitz-Osboruc, and created him 
Lord of Wight. Filz-Osborne, after overcoming the 
resistance of the islanders, took up his abode at Caris- 
brooke, which was already a fortified place, ife is 

I believed to have erected the oldest part of the present 
i castle on the site of a much more ancient one ; be 
! that as it may, the' castle became the residence of the 
Lords of Wight, and the town of Carisbrooke was the 
I capital of the island. The Lords of Wight retained 
their insular sovereignty till the reign of Edward L, 
who purchased the regalities, and appointed a Warden 
of the island, with the old title, subject to removal at 
bis pleasure. This arrangement was continued till 
1445, when that feeblest of monarchs, Henry VI., 
created the Earl of Warwick * King ’ of the Isle of 
Wight, and ^irowned the new sovereign with his own 
hands. But this title was of course never renewed, 
and the old one was dropped in the reign of Henry VIL, 


who appointed a ‘ Captain' of the Island ; the title was 
changed to that of Governor in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and that title and office arc still continued. 
While the Lords of Wight resided in the castle, the 
French made many descents upon the island, which 
they more than once ravaged ; and they frequently 
attacked the castle, hut do not appear to have ever 
taken it. One of their last descents upon the island 
was in the reign of Richard II., when, after plundering 
it, they laid siege to the castle. Many of the besiegers 
were slain during the siege, especially on one fatal 
occasion, when a large party of them were drawn very 
close to the walls, and fell into an ambush which had 
been prepared for them. There is a tradition that 
one of the lanes leading to the castle owes its name of 
Deaclinan’s Lane to having been the scene of the 
slaughter; and that Node Hill, on the way to New- 
port, was formerly called Noddies Hill, on account of 
its having served as the burial-place of the Noddies, 
who suflered themselves to he thus entrapped. This is 
the country etymology — we are not responsible for it. 

But the chief historical interest attaching to the 
Castle arises from the confinement within it of the 
unfortunate Charles I. Charles, it will he remem- 
bered, on escaping from Hampton Court, repaired to 
the coast of Hampshire, and after some hesitation 
resolved to place himself under the protection of 
Colonel Hammond, the governor of the Isle of Wight. 
He was lodged in Carisbrooke Castle. At first he 
was treated wdth courtesy, and even permitted to ride 
out with a small escort; hut stricter measures were 
soon enforced, and the king became a close prisoner. 
Some wild projects were started for his release ; but 
Carisbrooke Castle was too strong a place, and too 
well garrisoned to allow of hope from any plan which 
the Royalists were then capable of executing. His 
son, Prince Charles, indeed, had at one time a good 
fleet in the Downs ; but though urged by the king, 
he did not avail himself of the opportunity to attempt 
to liberate his father. Charles himself made two 
efforts to escape. The first time he tried to force his 
body between the bars of his window ; but they were 
too close together, and he had difficulty in drawing 
himself back again. Then his followers succeeded in 
conveying to him acids for corroding the bars, and a 
rope, by which to lower himself; and a night was 
fixed for the attempt. When it came, he was made 
aware that his window was watched from below, and 
it was believed that if he had appeared outside he 
would have been shot. Charles was a prisoner here 
rather more than a year ; and from hence he was re- 
moved to tliat miserable ‘ castle* we saw from Cliff-end 
awhile ago ; and soon after, where strife and sorrow 
are unknown. 

Carisbrooke Castle is now a mere ruin, but it is a 
very fine one. It stands on a lofty eminence, and the 
keep is raised still higher, by being placed on an arti- 
ficial mound. It thus presents a commanding aspect 
from every side. The castle is of very different dates : 
some parts of it are probably os old as the times of 



CAIlIi<BROOKK CABTLK, ! 

! 

the Bntons, ivhen it seems to have been called Caer- 530 by Cerdic, whose nephew, Wethgar, is said to have | 
brac. Other authors assign to it a Roman origin, rebuilt the castle, a statement which is supposed to be 
I Roman coins of the empire having been dug up in a confirmed by a portion of the base-court bearing 
I field to the north of the castle. The earliest historical distinct traces of a different origin to th'e other parts 
notice of the castle, however, occurs in the Saxon of the fortress. However that may be, the castle ap- 
annals, for it seems to have been besieged and taken in pears to have fallen a second time into decay and to have 
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been rebuilt by William Fitz-Osboriui in tlio rei^n of 
Henry I., and probably most of the older parts of the 
present remains arc of that time. The ^rand gateway, 
represented in our engraving, (Cut, p. 458,) was erected 
in the reign of Edward IV,, by Lord Woodville, whose 
arms are sculptured upon the front. Woodville sold 
the castle to the king, and it lias ever since remaiiK'd 
an appanage to the crown. It was repaired by Eliza- 
beth, who built the outer walls and the gateway outside 
the bridge, and also some domestic ofliccs yet re- 
maining, and now used as the residence of the keeper. 
The defensive part of the castle was permitted to go to 
ruin after the Restoration, though it was used for some 
time longer as a state-prison. 

Tlic walls of the castle enclose an an‘a of about 
twenty acres ; and the whole is surrounded hy a broad 
moat, long since drained. The entrance from the road 
is by Q,uccn Elizabeth's Gate, a not unpicturesque little 
building in its present mouldering state, with the dark 
green ivy climbing over it ; but the grand entrance is 
Woodville's Gateway, on the other side of the bridge. 
This is the finest feature left of the old castle. Th(' 
gateway is strengthened by a portcullis and bold ma- 
chicolations, and flanked by round towers of noble 
proportions ; it is altogether a very handsome specimen 
of its class of architecture. On passing through it, 
the person who shows the castle calls your attention to 
I some ruinous walls on your left hand as the prison 
j wherein Charles was confined: the window^, still pre- 
served, is said to ho that from which he attempted to 
escape. You are then directed to the * Saxon ’ keep, 
and left to ascend, if you please, the wearisome hut 
necessary height." There are said to be some seventy- 
odd steps to this steep ‘ flight,* which leads to the keep, 
and there are some more from thence to the parapet. 
But no one will complain who ascends them. The pro- 
I spcct would be worth climbing for were there no steps 
to assist the ascent: it embraces as wide a range of 
I country as the summit of Mountjoy, and is perhaps more 
varied. The view of the lower valley of the Medina is 
not comparable to that from Mountjoy ; but those on 
j the south, over the rich undulations of cultivated and 
wooded country, are much finer. The ramparts also 
afford very pleasing views ; and on Wednesday even- 
ings in summer, when the hand of the regiment sta- 
tioned at Parkhurst plays in the meadow below, they 
‘ form a favourite promenade for the Newport fair. 

One of the most curious things in the castle is the 
well, which is above 300 feet deep. The visitor is 
shown into the well-house, and while he is noticing the 
singular appearance of the room, one side of which is 
occupied by an enormous wooden wheel — a small 
lamp is lighted ; and after being told to mark the time 
I that elapses before a glass of water that is thrown down 

I strikes against the bottom of the well, the lamp is 

' lowered by means of a small windlass, making, as he 

I Wat. lies its^descent, a circle of light continually lesscn- 

I ing till the lamp is seen to float on the surface of the 

. water at a depth that makes him almost dizzy. A 

I grave old ass is then introduced who quietly walks into 


the huge treadwheol, which he anon begins to turn — 
as curs in days of yore turned spits— whereby the 
bucket is lowered and drawn up again : which feat 
being accomplished, Jacob very soberly walks out again. 
This well has from time out of mind served llie castle 
w3th water, an(! still serves it — and, as the visitor wW 
find if ho tastes it, serves it well. The same method of 
drawing the watiT has always been in practice ; and 
the drawers have lived long in the exercise of their 
vocation. Fame tells of one who drew water here for 
fifty odd years, and might perchance have drawn as 
many more ; but becoming weary of so long treading 
the same dull round, he threw himself from tlio 
ramparts. The hooks, and the gentle guide, do indeed 
say that the ancient drawer fell fiver the ramparts by 
accident — but who will credit that of a doiikev ? Ilis 
successor was not of quite such Macrobian habit, but lie 
lived to enjoy for some thirty years a pension of a 
penny loaf a day conferred on him by an ass-loving 
governor. 

Before leaving the castle you are shown the chapel ; 
hut it is much more modern than any other part of the 
building, having been erected by George II. on the 
site of a very old one that had become unserviceahle, 
and it has nothing remarkable in its appearance. In 
it the Mayor of New’port used to he sw'orn in upon 
entering on otfice and on the annual renewal of his 
term : hut the present mayor, being a Dissenter, chose 
to display his independency hy refusing to conform to 
the established order of things, and the jioint having 
been yielded by the Governor it will no doubt fall into 
abeyance — as a good many better and some w’orso 
customs have fallen. The village of Carishrooke is 
built along the side of an eminence, which is separated 
from the castle hill by a narrow dell, througli which 
flows a small streamlet. Carishrooke is a pretty rustic 
village, hut siiowiiig few signs, apart from the castle 
and the chureh, of its antiquity. The church is still 
large and handsome, but it was once mncli larger — the 
chancel and one of the aisles having been pulled down 
to save the cost of repairing them. The tower, which 
has an enriched turret and piniiaeles, is the most 
elaborate and handsomest, and it contains the most 
musical peal of bells in the island. The church, with 
several otluT i)f the island churches, formerly belonged 
to the Cistercian Priory, which was founded here hy 
Fitz- Osborne, and so it remained till the spoliation of 
religious houses by the dragon “ To whom houses and 
churches were but geese and turkeys" — when the church 
was made parochial and the priory tithes leased for a 
yearly rent of 200 marks. The only fragment left of 
the priory is an ivy- covered gate. Carishrooke Castle 
liAvS a majestic appearance from these lower grounds ; 
the village too, with its church, looks very picturesque ; 
but they should be seen in combination from the neigh- 
bouring fields, when they display a union of grandeur 
and picturesqueness that is exceedingly impressive. 

The country around Carishrooke is' very lovely 
There are delicious green lanes where the trees inter- 
lace ovet head and form an exquisite roof to tlia 
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informal avenue ; there are again lone farni-housea 
shadowed hy lofty spreading elms, and environed by 
broad tilths of wheat ; little playful brooks running 
wild among the aider-spotted meadows ; and downy 
heights with wide-spread prospects ; and shadowy 
copses peopled only by the merry song-birds. You 
might roam about here for weeks and not exhaust the 
affluence of gentle pastoral loveliness. 

Something of this loveliness may be seen by varying 
the homeward route a little. Take any of the narrow 
lanes at the back of the castle, that for example which 
leads to Watergate, and you have some new feature of 
beauty opening upon you at every turn. The lanes 
will display those irregular avenues we spoke of. At 
Watergate there is the pretty brook, with the few 
scattered houses about it. A little farther and you 
come upon Harwell Copse, the very striking entrance 
to which, as the shades of evening are casting their 
sombre tone over it, might tempt a Salvator’s pencil ; 
w'hile on the other side, as you look back into the 
copse you see the road dropping down a dell over- 
arched by a dark mass of tangled trees and leading to 
a gleam of sunlit foliage that seems to illumine the 
whole picture. Harwell Copse is worth a visit — 
though we have never seen it mentioned. But the 
stranger should proceed to Gatcombe, whose park is 
famous and deservedly so. On all sides is an inter- 
mingling of whatever is beautiful in park scenery, 
although, excepting the trees, on a small scale. The 
little church stands in a pretty part of the park, half 
buried among massy foliage. The Parsonage, w’car- 
ing a charming air of ** refined rusticity,” is placed 
by a little lake not far from it. A water-mill, too, 
fixed on a picturesque bend of the Medina, is included 
within the pale. The mansion is modern and stately. 
Gatcombe village, too, is a study for a painter. 

And all round Gatcombe the leisurely traveller may 
find lanes and passages of quiet rural verdant land- 
scape, such as only England can show, and only its 
more favoured spots can show in perfection. Especially 
as he wanders about here will he find himself Involun- 
tarily staying to admire the uncommon gracefulness of 
form and rich full foliage of the trees. The soil is 
fitting, the climate mild and balmy, and their growth 
is answerable. Tlicn they stand in an ample space, 
and arc left undipped hy the pruning-knife of science, 
and they send 6ut their free arms with that buoyant 
vigoi;;* only seen in such circumstances. Many of them 
are as grand and symmetrical in form as any Claude 
cx'er painted, and they have a free sweeping play of 
branches and spray such as he never had a glimpse of. 
As they stand alone or in a grove on a grassy slope, or 
beside a dark pond, or a glancing streamlet, they make 
pictures that the eye cannot choose but rest upon. 

Gatcombe may he taken on the route to Appuldur- 
combe, which must be visited from Newport, if it were 
not seen when at Shanklin or Ventnor. We may meii'« 
tion here that the interior of the mansion can only be 
teen by tickets, which must have been previously 
obtained at Newport. There are two or three ways 


to Appuldureombe, but there is little choice between 
them. Godshill is in any case the mark to aim at: 
it is a curious unformed place. Tlie church is set up 
on the top of a broken hill, upon whose rough sides 
the houses are scrambling. The inhabitants tell the old 
story, common to so many of these hill churches, how 
the building was commenced in the valley, but the 
emissaries of the evil one undid at night all that was 
accomplished in the day ; and how, at last, it was only 
suffered to be erected on condition of its being placed 
on this rugged hill-top, out of the reach of the old, 
the feeble, and the indolent. Such traditions as we 
said are common, but then they have the three essen- 
tials of a perfect tradition, and therefore w'e do not 
question this : at most we only venture to hint that 
there was a strange want of tact in a certain quarter. 
“ The tower lights all the country round,” at once a 
guide and a monitor. It was wiser done at Hollington 
(see vol. i. 28G) to insist on the church being built in 
a lonely hollow, and then causing a thick wood to 
spring up and hide it — where “ out of sight out of 
mind.” By the way, if the tradition be authentic, is 
not the name a misnomer? — ought it not r.ather to 
bear a far less euphonious title than that of Godshill ? 
Or was it so named on the same principle as names are 
sometimes given in the mining districts, where, if there 
bo a fellow of unmatchable ugliness, ho is sure to be 
called Beauty ? 

But whoever caused the church to he placed where 
it stands did a benefit to the scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood, and deserves a good word therefore — if only 
upon the principle of giving “ every one his due.” To 
many a charming spot around the fine old tower gives 
a graceful finish, and it serves to rmuler the humble 
village one of the most picturesque in the island. The 
church itself is rather a superior one : it is partly of 
the decorated period, and partly perpendicular ; and in 
addition to its architectural value, it contains a long 
series of monuments of the Worsley family — one of the 
oldest and most distinguished families in the island, 
and who for a long series of years were the lords of 
Appuldureombe. Many of these monuments are inte- 
resting as specimens of the art, or as affording examples 
of the costume of their respective periods. Another 
monument of the Worsley *s, which the village possesses, 
is a free grammar-school, which Sir llichard Worsley 
founded and endowed for its benefit in 1G14. 

Appuldureombe is little more than a mile from Gods- 
hill. The mansion stands in the midst of an extensive 
park, and both house and park arc considered to be 
among the most attractive of the island lions. Appiil- 
durcombe House w'as begun in 1710, by Sir Robert 
Worsley ; but remained unfinished until the succession 
of his grandson, Richard, to the title and estates. It 
is a large square building, with projecting wings to the 
principal front. The style is the so-called classic which 
prevailed in the last century, and the general effect is 
stately and imposing. The hall and prin6ll)al apart- 
ments are of handsome proportions, and it is altogether 
an eminently splendid pile. But the chief altractioa 
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is the collection of pictures, statues, and antiquities, so 
famous as the Worsley Museum. The most interesting, 
perhaps, of the pictures, are the historical portraits, many 
of which have been in the possession of the family for 
i a very long period ; some, as the portraits of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, having been 
presented to them by those sovereigns. The bassi- 
I relievi, statues, gems, and other antiquities, were col- 
I lected by Sir Richard Worsley, at a vast expense, during 
! a tour made for the purpose in Italy and the Levant. 

The collection was, at the time it was made, considered 
I to be one of the finest in England. Sir Richard, with 
; the assistance of the younger Visconti, the celebrated 
' Italian antiquary and writer on art, drew up a full de- 
scription of his collection, which was published in two 
folio volumes in 1794 — 1803, under the title of * Mu- 
! saeum Worsleianum the descriptions arc in English 
! and Italian, and it is largely illustrated with engravings. 
The preparation of this w'ork, which was one of the most 
tplendhl that had then issued from the English press, 

I cost Sir Richard, it is said, upwards of £27,000. Very 
i few copies of it were printed, and it is now one of the 

I ‘ rare* books of the bibliopolists. The collection itself, 

i as will be supposed, noble as it is, is chiefly interesting 
I to the classic scholar and the archaeologist ; and requires 
more careful examination than is possible in the hasty 
survey of a ‘ show-house.* But it is worth seeing, 
though it can only be seen cursorily — and the house 
I and park ought to be visited. 

The park deserves its celebrity. It is very extensive, 
for the island, and the ground is considerably diversi- 
I fied, and there are noble views over the wide glades. 
Oak, elm, and beech trees, of stately size abound ; the 
plantations are well arranged, and it is well stocked 
with deer : the park and the house are, in short, on a 
correspondent style of grandeur. On the most elevated 
I spot in the park a column, seventy feet high, has been 
I erected to the memory of Sir Richard Worsley, and is 
a conspicuous object for many miles in every direction. 
Sir Richard Worsley, among many other obligations 
which he conferred on the island, completed and pub- 
lished the * History of the Isle of Wight,’ which his 
grandfather had commenced but left, like the house, 

I unfinished. The ‘ History’ is in every sense a heavy 

' work ; but the large collection of materials it contains 

j must be the basis of every succeeding history. Sir 
j Richard Worsley was Governor of the Island, and held 
I some other honourable employments. Appuldurcombe 
is no longer the property of a Worsley, — the name is 
now extinct ; and the property has passed by marriage 
i to the Earls of Yarborough, whose seat it now is. 

I We have hardly space to indicate any more of the 
pleasant jaunts from Newport. We may select, as one 
that will very well illustrate the nature of the quiet 
out-of-the-way districts that arc to be found in these 
parts that lie away from the ordinary routes, a stroll 
to Newtown by way of Parkhurst Forest, returning by 
^al bourne. * Parkhurst Forest was once a Royal hunting 
forest of some four thousand acres area, and so thickly 
wooded that, according to the popular saying, a squirrel 


might have leaped from one end of it to the other 
without touching the ground. But it is now circum- 
scribed within very much narrower limits, and the 
whole of the ancient timber has been long felled ; it 
now is most unforest-like in its appearance, being in 
good part a heathy tract of waste land, and its wood 
mere brushwood. This is one of the tracts that was 
enforested by the Conqueror, and was a favourite hunt- 
ing-ground of the Norman Nimrod. There are some 
rather pretty heathy spots about, with some good pro- 
spects from them ; but it is hardly a place the stranger 
will care to linger over, though he will enjoy the sharp 
sea-breeze on a clear morning. He may turn aside to 
look at or examine the House of Industry and the 
Reformatory, if he pleases. Crossing the forest, he 
will pass through the copse by White House, and then 
by some wooded lanes, past Clamerkins, keeping the 
river on his right, to Newtown. This Newtown river 
we have mentioned before ; and here we shall only add, 
that it is very curiously broken into several branches, 
all of which are tidal, and at their confluence form a 
wide estuary. The decayed old Newtown and this 
estuary, or even the separate branches, are certainly 
worth visiting, and this is a good way of reaching them. 
Having satisfied himself with them, and examined if he 
pleases the salt-ponds, or salterns, he should proceed 
to Shalflcct, a curious rude village with a remarkable 
church. This odd- looking edifice is in part, at least, 
of Norman date, and has some undecipherable (or as 
the phrase goes symbolic) sculpture about it. The 
tower is Norman, of rude construction, and has the 
singular characteristic of being wider than the nave to 
which it is attached. There arc some noticeable Norman 
carvings about it, as >vell as the doorways. There arc 
other peculiarities about it, and it is altogether perhaps 
the most singular churcli in the island. On the way 
are two or three scattered hamlets, as well as some 
outlying farm-houses, that might be spoken of as note- 
worthy, were it necessary. Calbournc is quite a specimen 
of a secluded country village : it lies out of any main 
road, and seems to have .altogether escaped tlie notice of 
the ‘ progress* people. It is no more modern than it was 
a quarter of a century ago — which is something difficult 
to say of a country village now. Calbourne is a very 
tolerable example of a village church of the early English 
period : it has a strong stem look, as though it might 
he made a temporary place of refuge for the villagers 
in ease of sudden attack by marauders. The windows 
ill the body of the church are the narrow lancet ; the 
walls arc strong, and the wliole not easily assailable : 
while the tow'cr is slill more grim-looking, and stronger 
—evidently the keep of the temporary castle. The 
cottages are as primitive as the church ; and as the 
whole is screened by magnificent trees, from almost 
every field around, you have a new picture. Somewhat 
further is Swainstone, a charming neighbourhood, full 
of good trees, golden corn-fields, — everywhere the sub- 
stantial signs of a rich, fertile, and well-tilled soil. 
There arc some roads about Swainstone, along which 
lofty elms are ranged, forming delicious shady avenues, 
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and yielding at every opening exquisite peeps across 
the country and over the glittering sea beyond. There 
is a large mansion here which occupies the site of a 
palace belonging to the Bishops of Winchester, and 
some fragments of a palace chapel still remain. From 
Swainstone there are charming walks through by- 
lanes and across fields by the back of Carisbrooke 
to Newport. Great Park, New Park, Park Cross, and 
the like, are all relics of the ancient Royal Forest of 
Parkhurst, though lying some distance from the tract 
now so called: about them one might wander for 
hours. 

The very finest ramble that can be had upon the 
central range of Downs is from Newport to Ashey Sea 
Murk. You reach Arretoii Down by Long Lane (and 
a very long lane it is) ; when, the moment you attain 
the summit, there bursts on the view upon either hand 
a wide and most brilliant prospect, which never loses 
its attractiveness till you reach the Sea Mark upon 
Ashey Down, where it is by far the finest. Ashey Sea 
Mark is a stout triangular obelisk of stone, which was 


erected by the Government for the guidance of vessels 
entering Spitliead and St. Helen’s Roads : the views 
from it are indeed most splendid. On every side you 
see for miles across a tract of richly cultivated country, 
where broad pastures alternate with fields of waving 
corn, or the purple-headed rye grass, which bends in 
sweeping billows under the lightest wind, sombre 
wooded districts, and scattered villages marked by the 
clustered roofs or the light blue vapour ; while every- 
where the county is spotted over with cottage, or farm- 
house, or mansion, sending up the curling smoke from 
among sheltering trees : and beyond this inland tract 
is the circling sea. Northwards the Solent, with its 
fieets of war-ships and crowded sails, and the distant 
fortifications by Portsmouth Harbour, and the faint 
hills beyond, form the distance. To the east the wide 
Brading Harbour, backed by the Bembridge heights, 
catches the eye. While southward is the majestic 
curve of Sandown Bay, bordered by wide sheep Downs, 
whereon the wild thyme loves to dwell, and the gentle 
ocean-breezes make their play-fields ! 




Portsmouth is a spot whicli claims our attention on 
many grounds. First, it is a Government Arsenal 
conducted on a vast scale, and comprising viaiiy 
distinct establishments connect(?d with the defence of 
♦he country. There is a dock-yard for building sliips, 
and all the necessary arrangements for repairing sliips 
already built. There arc all the countless stores for 
supplying these ships for their sca-servicc, whctlicr 
for actual navigation or for war — from a nail or a bull 
of twine to an <anchor or a sail. Tlierc is the victual- 
ling-department, whence the thousands who man 
*oese ships *can at a short notice he provided with 
their rations. There is the splendid harbour, wlierc 
the majestic floating fortresses can lake up a temporary 


i station when not in active service. There ere the 
fortifications surrounding Pori sea and PoiUmouth, 
i rendering them conjointly the best defended spot, 
, perha])s, in England. Tliere lua the military arrangc- 
; nicnts connected wilhthe.be defensive works ; and the 
: noble Hospital at Haslar, for the sick and wounded. 
There are tlui fine open ground at Portsdowm, and the 
old Casth' at Porchestcr ; the pleasant sea-bathing 
places at South-sea and at Tlayling ; tljc Spithead and 
the Solent, and the mighty fleets that have so often 
anchored there ; the delightf^ul Isle of Wight inviting 
you on the one hand, and the Southampton Water on 
tlie other. 

The situation of Portsmouth is not a little re- 
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ENTRANCE TO PORTSMOUTU HARBOUR, AS SEEN FROM THE SEA. 


markable. i We find, on inspecting a map of Hamp- 
shire and the neighbouring counties, that a straight 
line drawn from the Isle of Purheck to Selsea Bill 
passes through the middle of the Isle of Wight, so that 
this Isle is situated in a kind of bay included between 
those two limits. If the Isle of Wight were away, the 
mouth of Southami>ton Water would be the innermost 
or deepest part of this imaginary bay ; but as things 
really are, the Isle seems to fill up a sort of gap; its 
northern shore being very similar in shape to the 
opposite shore of Hampshire. Between the two is a 
sea-channel, of which the eastern half constitutes 
Spithead, and the western half the Solent. The South- 
ampton Water branches up north-westward, from a 
prunt between the Solent and Spithead ; and the 
Hampshire coast from that point lo Hurst Castle 
proceeds pretty nearly south-west. On the contrary, 
the Hampshire coast, in the direction from South- 
ampton Water towards Selsea Bill, bends round towards 
the south-east. In the middle of this distance, the 
shore is broken up by a remarkable assemblage of 
bays, islands, and peninsulas, to which Portsmouth 
owes its formation and its importance. First we have 
Portsmouth Harbour — an inlet of the sea, narrow .at its 
entrance, but widening considerably as it extends 
northwards ; — then we have the peninsula, or Isle of 
Portsea, suspended as it were from the main land at 
Portsdown Hill, and hanging down into the sea: at 
the south-west corner of this isle the towns of Portsea 
and Portsmouth are situated. Going further cast, we 
arrive at another deep indentation of the sea, to which 
the name of Langston Harbour has been given : it is 
as largv as Portsmouth Harbour ; but its smaller depth 
and other circumstances luivc prevented it from 
assuming such maritime and commercial importance. 
Then we conej to llayling Island, at least two-thirds 
the size of the Isle of Portsea, and notew’orthy chiefly 
as a sea-bathing and invalid holiday-place. Further 
east we have another inlet or bay, sometimes called 
Chichester Harbour, in which are Thorncy and Pilsey 
Islands, and the eastern margin of which is formed by 
the county of Sussex. If wc further imagine a lofty 
hilly ridge, stretching cast and west at a small distance 


northward of Portsmouth and Langston Harbours, we 
shall have some idea of the general nature of the 
district. The coast of Sussex, as we have said, forms 
the eastern boundary of this family of bays and islands ; 
the road from Gosport to Fareham forms the western ; 
the road from Fareham through Havant to Einsw^orth 
forms the northern ; while Spithead and one corner 
of the Isle of Wight front it on the south. This 
singularly- varied district runs about fifteen miles from 
cast to WTst, and five from north to south : being com- 
posed, mainly, of three sheets of w'ater, separated by 
two masses of land ; on the westernmost of which is 
situated the town about to engage our attention. 

Portsmoutli is now in possession of two railway 
arteries to London, wholly distinct throughout. Until 
the South-wx‘sterii Company (against the wishes of 
the folks of Portsmouth, be it told), advanced their 
works into the county, the route to London was by way 
of Petcrsficld, liaslemere, Guildford, &c. Portsmouth 
looks upon Southampton as a young stripling, who 
pertly thrusts himself into notice, and would even 
measure weapons w^ith the great arsenal itself. Ports- 
mouth would not have a railway when it might; and 
when Southampton had received what the other had 
rejected, a feeling of uneasiness was engendered, which 
led to the construction of a branch line from Bishopstoko 
to Gosport. A consequence of this has been, that for 
some years past the line of travel from Portsmouth to 
London has been by crossing the harbour to the 
Gosport Station, and thence proceeding by the South- 
Western Railw'r.y vid Bishopstoko and Winchester. 
Portsmouth felt itself placed in the back -ground by 
this arrangement ; for Southampton was the main 
terminus of the line, and has not failed to avail itself 
of this advantageous position. For this, however, the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth had chiefly to blame them- 
selves : like the inhabitants of Maidstone, Northampton, 
and many other towns, they made a mistake in the 
infancy of the railway system, and have had up-hill 
work to right themselves again. 

’ Matters are now, however, in a better train foi 
Portsmouth. The Brighton Company, having a short 
coast-line springing westward to Shoreham, began to 
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push it still further west to AVorthing ; and this has 
gone on and on, until Arundel and Chichester, and 
Havant, and at length Portsmouth, arc placed in rail- 
way communication with Brighton, and consequently 
with London. It is true that the distance is farther 
than by the former route ; but as the fares arc the 
same by both, as the crossing of the harbour is unne- 
cessary, and as the coast-line is for preferable in respect 
to scenery, it has at once taken the fancy of the 
Portsmouth people, and may at present be desig- 
nated as the Portsmouth Railway. 

Meanwhile other enterprises are springing into notice 
elsewhere. When the works of the Croydon Company 
w'ere advancing to Epsom, and when tlie advocates of 
the Atmospheric system wen; in liigh pliniic as to the 
merits of their scheme, a ‘ Direct London and Ports- 
mouth Railway’ wras proposed, to extend from Epsom, 
through Dorking and Godaiming, to Portsmouth. 
Although opposed by the South-Western Company 
on the one hand, and hy the Brighton on the other, 
this project received the sanction of Parliament ; and 
in process of time we may expect to see this, a third 
Portsmouth Railway, constructed ; altliougli, as tlie 
Atmospheric system is under a cloud of disfavour at 
present, it seems likely that locomotives w’ill be the 
tractive pow’er. The South-Western Company have 
not remciined inactive spectators of all tliese movements. 
'Fhcy planned a line from AVoking, through Guildford 
and Godaiming, to Chichester, which would materially 
shorten the distance from Portsmouth to T^ondon ; of 
this line, the portion to Godaiming was sanctioned by 
Parliament at the same ‘time as the ‘Direct Ports- 
mouth ;* and the Company still desire to carry out the 
original idea in full, Tliere seems, thendbre, so for as 
the future may be predicted from present indications, a 
probability that no fover than four railway routes will 
by-and-by be open from Portsmouth to Loudon — by 
Gosport and Winchester ; by Godaliriing and Epsom ; 
by Chichester and Guildford ; and by Cliichestcr and 
Brighton. All the lines, too, will be brought into 
connection, by a branch from Faroliam on the one side 
to Havant on tlic other. 

That Portsmouth, under lluse favourable circum- 
stances, will become better and more generally knowni 
to the rest of the world than it has ever yet bt'cn ; that 
its harbour and its dock-yard, its fortilicati<nis, and its 
ships * in ordinary,’ will be the dcslin.ilion of many 
:i pleasure party, to whom pleasure will not be less 
welcome for being accompanied wntli much that is in- 
!:tructive ; that ‘ Excursion-trains’ will be planneil 
for those, to whom 

** The sea, llu- sea, the opiin sea, 

is a novelty, and a man-of-war an object only to be 
read about in newspapers, — that all this will take place, 
^ what may safely be anticipated by those who have 
vatched the eifects of railways elsewhere. It is not 
merely to Londoners that these remarks apply : cvi-ry 
oranch for a main-line opens out some district to which 
the locomotive was before a matter of wondering spccu- 
iation. It is only a few months ago, that a branch- 


line was opened 1‘rom the South-AVestern, at Bishop- 
stokc, to Salisbury ; a city which till then sympa- 
thized much more with old times — with Druidical i 
temples and Mediaeval cathedrals — than with modern 
days. Already is the effect observable : new wants, 
and aims, and objects, are springing up : a ‘ former’s 
train* brings the fonnervS from Portsmouth and South- 
ampton to Salisbury early on market mornings : coals 
are selling at Salisbury for about two-thirds of their 
former price ; AiViltshire folks go dow'ii to the seaports 
— as many in a day, perhaps, as formerly in two or 
tliree weeks — and new life is being infused into dis- 
tricts wrhcrc old habits had imparted something like 
stagnancy to the state of society. 

This run from Portsmouth to Salisbury is a somewhat 
different matter now* from what it seems to have been 
ninety years ago to Jonas llanway, Huj quaint but 
benevolent friend to the distressed. His voyage from 
Portsmouth to Southampton, preparatory to a land 
journey from ilicnce to Salisl)iiry, is related in tenns 
one would use in speaking of some far distant excur- 
sion. He describes the ten “ white-shirted, hlack- 
capped joyful mariners,” wlio rowed his party out to 
Spiihead, and the six watermen wdio rowed thence up 
the Southampton water ; and speaks of that as the 
longest journey ho had ever made in an open boat, 
except a voyage on the Volga. 

lllStOUY OF PoirrsMOUTit. 

In going back to the early times of Portsmouth, we 
find, from ‘ AVarncr’s History of Hampshire,’ that in the 
time of the Romans, Porlcliestcr, or Porchester, or 
Port Ferris, situated to the north of Portsca and the 
present harbour, was a seaport of great note ; but that, 
in consequence of the retirement of the sea, the inhabit- 
ants abandoned that spot, and retired to Portsca, where 
they gradually built Portsmouth. Beyond these simple 
statements, very little seems to have been recorded 
concerning the state of Portsmouth l)<‘forc the conquest. 
AA'illiam the Conqueror and his Norman successors 
frecpiently made Portsmouth a place of eiribarkation 
and debarkation in the course of the various move- 
numts, warlike or political, in which they were occupied. 
The narrative of embarkations and debarkations, so 
carefully treasured up in county hislmics, are not 
worth much in themselves ; but they are simply useful 
as showing that Portsmouth was a port of mueli note 
six or eight centuries ago. In the tlnrt(‘enth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, we have abundant evi 
donee of its naval importance, when fleets of small 
transports were passing ever and anon to the opposite 
sliorcs, to carry on the w'ars of royal ambition. 

The commencement of the sixteenth century, and 
the reign of Henry VIII., brings us to a period when, 
by the establishment of tlf)ck -yards, Portsmouth and 
two or three oilier seaport towns arose greatly in dis- 
tinction. It may be well to see wliat Leland says of 
Portsmouth, as it existed in his day (the reign of 
Henry Vlll.) The land here, on the east side of 
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Portsmouth Haven, runneth farther by a great way 
straight into the sea, by south-east from the haven 
mouth, than it docs at the west point. There is at 
Uiis point of the haven, Portsmouth town, and a great 
round tower, almost double .in quantity and strengtii 
to that that is on the west side of the haven right 
against it ; and here is a mighty chain of iron, to di^iw 
from tower to tower. About a quarter of a mile above 
this tower, is a great dock for ships, and in this dock 
lies part of the ribs of the Henrie Grace de Dieu^ one 
of the biggest ships that has been made t/i homimtm 
memoria. The town of Portsmouth is measured from 
the east tower a furrow length, with a mud wall 
armed with timber, whereon be great pieces both of 
iron and brass ordinances ; and this piece of wall 
having u ditch without it, runneth so far flat south 
south-east, and is the place most apt to defend the 
town there open on the haven. There runneth a ditch 
almost flat east for a space, and within it is a wall of 
mud like to the other, and so thus goeth round about 
the town to the circuit of a mile. There is a gate of 
timber at the north-cast end of the town, and by it is 
cast up an hill of earth ditched, whereon be guns to 
defend the entrance into the town by land. There is 
much vacant ground within the town wall. There Is 
one fair street in the town, from west to north-cast. 
I learned in the town, that the towers in the haven 
mouth were begun in King Edward the Fourth's 
time, and set forward in building by Richard 111. 
King Henry the Eighth ended them at the procuratioTi 
of Fox, Bishop of Winchester. King Henry VITI., 
at his first wars into France, erected in tlie south ])art 
of the town seven great brewing-liouscs, with the im- 
plements, to serve his ships at such time as th(*y should 
go to the sea in time of war,’* 

There is mucli in this description to show that 
Leland found the elements of tlic greatness of Ports- 
mouth in a forward state of development. The 
fortifications, the harbour, the docks, the victualling- 
offices — all are mentioned ; and thougli we may well 
he prepared to expect that they were small in com- 
parison with recent times, yet it is interesting to sec 
the lower stages of the ladder w'hich leads to ncational 
greatness. The time had come Avhen England, no 
longer depending on her military power, was about 
to assert that naval superiority, which has pretty uni- 
formly been awarded to her ever since by the other 
states of Europe. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, many cir- 
cu.'.istances indicate that Portsmouth had ris('n to great 
unportance as a naval station. In 1684, a list was 
drawn up of the ships at that time in Portsmouth : it 
includes three first-rates, three second-rates, thirteen 
third-rates, five fourth-rates, three fifth-rates, one 
sixth-rate, and ten fire-ships. After the Revolution, 
up to our own day, Portsmouth, recognised as a most 
important naval station, engaged the attention of every 
Government, whether peaceful or warlike ; and became 
the oehtre of a vast system of offensive and defensive 
arrangements. The town itself could not do otherwise 


tlian grow to accommodate the increased Oovemmciit 
establishments ; and as mostly happens where towns 
depend more on the expenditure of public money than 
on private commerce or manufactures, Portsmouth has 
known hut very few periods of distress.. So long as 
armies and navies are kept up, those who supply the 
wants of soldiers and sailors can pretty well measure 
the solvency of the paymaster. 

Tiik Towns and Ramparts op Portsmouth and 
PORTSBA. 

We will suppose the reader to he a rambler, endea- 
vouring to see as much of Portsmouth and its vicinity 
as can be seen in a short space of time. We will join 
company with him, and together will gossip of tlie 
many things tliat claim our attention on all sides. 
Perhaps it will he well to begin with Portsmouth and 
Povtsea simply as towns, since wc can thence radiate in 
all directions to the more attractive objects. 

Let it then he understood, at the outset, tliat Porl.s- 
month and Portsca are anything hut beautiful towns. 
The streets and open jdaccs, the buildings and visible 
objects generally, are not such as to induce a lingering 
stay amongst them. 'Fhe towns seem made for tlio 
arsenal, and not the arsenal fur the towns. Everything 
looks, and breathes, and smells of soldiers, and sailors, 
and docksmen— the three classes who rule the state of 
society there. 

The two twill towns, Portsmouth and Portsea, are so 
linked together that one hardly knows where tlicy 
separate, or what relation they hear one to another. 
A little steady examination will, however, elucidate 
all this. Portsmouth is a regular fortified town ; 
having ramparts and bastions and ravelins on all sides 
of it, except towards the sea, Tt follows, therefore, 
that Portsmoulli cannot increase in size ; and any 
increase in tlie area covered Avitli houses must ho in the 
vicinity. This gives us tlie history of Portsea. North- 
ward of Portsiiioutli was formerly an open ground, occu- 
pied by fields and a wide common, called Portsmouth 
Common ; but by degrees houses heenme built there, 
as a suhurh of Portsmouth ; and towards the close of 
the last century, this new suhiiih Avas also surrounded 
with fortifications, chiefly as a defensive measure for 
the dock-yard. We may therefore, for the convenience 
of impressing the site on the memory, consider Ports- 
mouth and Portsea to form one town, bounded on the 
west and nortli by Portsmouth Harbour, and on the 
east and south by strong fortifications ; and that they 
are further divided into two parts, Portsca on the 
north, and Portsmouth on the south, by another line 
of fortifieations running hetAveeii them ; so that we 
cannot get from Portsmouth to Portsea, or from either 
of them to the adjoining suburbs, Avithout passing 
through or under the fortification 

High-street, the best street in Portsmouth, runs 
through the town from south-west to north-cast, and 
three or four otlier streets parallel witlt it. The streets 
at right angles to these arc mostly of a smaller charac- 
ter : those which are nearest to the water are mostly 
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occupied by shops for supplying some among the 
countless varieties of sea-stores. If we look at the 
cheap print-shops, or the song-stalls, we cannot fail to 
see how Jack-tar rules the taste of those regions : the 
practical jokes and the long yarns ; the Dihdin songs, 
and the splendidly-coloured pictures of Jack taking 
leave of his mistress — (who has the reddest of gowns, 
the yellowest of bonnets, and the most blooming of 
cheeks) — all are plentiful enough in the smaller streets 
of Portsmouth and Portsea. The churches, the chapels, 
and meeting-houses, the market-house, the poor-house, 
the gaol, the almshouses, the theatre, the hotels — if 
they arc equal in merit to the average of provincial 
towns, it is as much us we can say for them. * 

Portsea, so far as coiieerns its streets and non- 
ofHcial buildings, is a little smaller than Portsmouth. 
Its chief street. Queen-street, is not equal to the High- 
street of Portsmouth. There is a tolerably open place 
called St. George's-square, in which St. George’s church 
is situated. Considered as a commercial port, the 
dock or harbour of the two towns is a piece of water 
called the Camber, which forms a sort of small bay 
within a hay, and which would he reiuhTcd yet more 
eflicicnt if there were any prospect of Portsmouth being 
made a packet-station for the West Indies. 

Let us, however, get out of the towns as soon as wc 
can, and ramble about and among the fortifications 
which surround them. 

The various barracks, within the lines of fortifica- 
tion, are the first of tlie (Jovemment establishments 
that meet the glance. There are in Portsmouth the 
Four House Barracks and the Marine Barracks, on the 
south-west margin of the town ; the Cambridge Bar- 
racks, on the east ; and the Colewort Barracks on the 
north ; while new barracks are being erected at another 
spot. The fortifications, beginning at the Semaphore 
House and the Steam-packet Pier, and proceeding 
thence round Portsmouth, comprise the following por- 
tions : First is the Saluting Platform, where honorary 
salutes are discharged on various occasions of military 
and naval etiquette. Then come, in succession, the 
Main Guard, the Spur Redoubt, the King’s Bastion, 
the King’s Counterguard, the King’s Ravelin, Pem- 
broke Bastion, Montague Ravelin, Fast Bastion, East 
Ravelin, Town Mount Bastion, Landport Ravelin, 
Guy’s Bastion, and Bcestou Bastion. A sheet of 
water, called the Mill-pond, intervenes between the 
Portsmouth fortiheations and those of Portsea; and 
across this sheet of water two roads, or passages, are 
formed, well overlooked by the neighbouring rampaits. 
Then, in crossing over into Portsea, we have the Mill 
Redoubt, the Right Demi-Bastion, the Right Ravelin, 
Townshend Bastion, the Lion Ravelin, the Duke of 
York’s Bastion, the Unicorn Ravelin, the Left Demi- 
Bastion, and lastly the Sluice Bastion, which abuts 
against the harbour near the Dock-yard, and thus com- 
pletes the warlike envelop of the two towns. 

A right pleasant stroll it is alOiig these ramparts. 
They are open to pedestrians from end to end. 
Generally speaking, the line of fortification consists of 


a raised earthen terrace, exterior to all the streets of 
the town, and elevated several feet above their level. ! 

This tciTacc is gravelled at the top, and has in many j 

parts rows of fine elms, which contribute eminently to | 

its beauty as a promenade. On the outer edge of this ! 

terrace is a breast-work, or earth-work, connected with | 

Ihe outer fortifications, and raised four or five feet | 

higher than the terrace. The bastions, of which tliero ! 

are several, are deeply embayed recesses, into which 
the terrace recedes further from the centre of the town. ; 
These recesses are mostly four-sided spaces of ground, 
surrounded by the breast-work, through whicli arc 
pierced holes for the mouths of cannons. Without 
being deeply learned in military matters, we can 
manage to form a guess at the use of these bastions, 
when we stand on the terrace and see in what direction j 
the guns point : they command the exterior fortifica- ' 
tions on all sides ; so that should an enemy gain pos- : 
session of the latter, he would still h.'ive a warm | 

reception from the defenders within. The external I 

fortifications here spoken of eoiisist chiefly of ravelins, 
which are triangular spaces of ground, where ditches, 
ramparts, covered ways, and the sloping glaeis, spread 
over an immense* ari‘a, and give one some foretaste of 
the machinery involved in the terrible art of besieging 
and defending a town. These fortifications arc for the 
most part kept in perfect order ; hut still the nice 
i green sward with w^iich most of the earth-works arc 
covered, render the ramparts or terraces a very accept- 
able promenade ; and when the garrison hand is 
playing on the green in front of the governor’s liouse, 
near the King’s Bastion, the enliveiv>g scene is only 
such as can be disj^Iaycd in a garrison town. 

How, it may ho asked, do the Portsmouth people 
gain access to their green fields or their suburbs ? Do 
they clamber over the fortifications, or dive beneath 
them, or cross them by a level ? At three different 
points in the circuit of Portsmouth are roads, cut 
through the ramparts, by means of arch-work, and 
communicating from the interior to the exterior. One 
of these is the Quay-gate, .another the Land port-gate, 
and .a third the Spur-gate ; and there are two of a 
similar kind at Portsea, called the Lion-gate and the 
Unicorn-gate. These gates and ro:uls are so com- 
pletely overlooked by lines of fortification, that the 
out-goers and in-comers, whether men, or horses, or 
vehicles, arc wliolly at the mercy of those who govern 
the ramparts for the time being. The ramparts, or 
terraces, pass continuously over these roads ; and there 
arc at intervals flights of steps, or sloping paths, to 
lead down from the ramparts to the streets within the 
town, but none to the exterior. The interior and the 
exterior are certainly widely different in that respect ; 
for while the former presents a mass of streets, cooped 
up within limits incapable of expansion, the latter pre- 
sents 4iiuch liveliness and openness of view. 

The reader will probably be prepared to believe that 
the better portion of the Portsmouth inhabitants do not 
reside within the two walled towns. The shopping 
and shipping streets are not the most respectable for 
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private residents ; and thus it arises that the suburbs 
(of which we shall speak by-aiid-by) present long rows 
of good-looking private houses. The private society 
has, of course, a considerable sprinkling of the military 
and the maritime about it. 

The Dockyaud. 

Sir John Barrow makes an observation, which is 
useful, as illustrating and explaining the somewhat 
scattered arrangement of all our dockvards : “ From 
the first establishment of the King’s dockyards to the 
present time, most of them have gradually been cn- 
i larged and improved by a succ(*ssion of expedients and 
makeshifts which answered the purposes of the mo- 
ment ; but the best of them possess not those con- 
! vcniences and advantages which might be obtained 
! from a dock)%‘ird systematically laid out on a uniform 
and consistent plan, with its wharfs, basins, docks, 

; ships, magazines, and workshops, arranged according 
; to certain fixed principles calculated to produce conve- 
I nicnce, economy, and despatch. Neither at the time 
when our dockyards were first cstahlishcd, nor at any 
I subsequent period of their enlargement as the ncccs- 
' sities of the service demanded, could it have been fore- 
seen what incalculable advanlagcs would one day be 
^ derived from the substitution of machinery fn* human 
i labour ; and without a reference to this vast improve- 
ment in all mechanical ojicrations, it could not he ex- 
I pcctcd that any provision w'oidd he made for its fulnre 
, introduction ; on the contrary, the docks and slips, the 
' workshops and storii-houscs were successively built at 
random, and placed wherever a vacant space w^onld 
; most conveniently admit them, and in such a manner 
as in most cases to render the subsequent introduction 
of machinery and iron railways, and those various eon- 
trivances found in the large m.anufacturing establish- 
ments of private individuals, quite impossible, even in 
the most commodious and roomy of the royal dock- 
, yards." {Kncyclop, Brit.) 

j If wc look at the form and position of Portsmouth 
Harbour, we find that, after having passed the entrance 
between Portsmouth and Gosport, the width greatly 
expands, and a jutting point of land has the sea both 
on the north and the west of it. At this point is the 
dockyard situated, occupying the north-west corner of 
^ Portsea, which is itself northward of Portsmouth. On 
the land sides a wall hounds the yard, so that the dock- 
yard in reality forms a town of itself, wholly separated 
I from P jrtsea and Portsmoutli. It is a town too of no 
mean dimensions. Sir John Barrow remarks, tliat 
“ Portsmoiuh Dockyard will always be considered as 
the grand Naval Arsenal of England, and the head- 
quarters or general rendezvous of the British fleet. 
The dockyard, accordingly, is by far the most capa- 
cious ; and the safe and extensive harbour, the noble 
anchorage at Spithcad, tlic central situation with re- 
spect to the English Channel, and the opposite coast 
of France, and particularly with regard to the naval 
arsenal at Cherbourg, render Portsmoutli of the very 


first importance as a naval station ; and in this view of 
it every possible attention appears to have been paid 
to the extension and improvement of its dockyard. 

We apply at the gate for admission : tve are shown 
into a little ante-room, where others join us, un‘il a 
tolerably numerous party is made up. A dock poUcc- 
officer then causes each visitor to inscribe his name and 
residence in a book— (if either his looks or his name 
indicate him to be a foreigner, he will find admission a 
much move difficult matter). We move on, and logs of 
timber, and heaps of stone, and smoky smitheries, and 
draw-bridges, call for a little circumspection in jiicking 
our steps. We form a little party, with the officer as 
a cicerone ; and he takes us round to all those parts of 
the establishment which the Admiralty thinks proper 
to make generally public. The points of exclusion arc 
not many ; and the visitor will find abundant food for 
observation during the time of his visit. 

The diflcrcnt portions of this establishment arc, in- 
deed, very extensive. Near the entrance-gate are the 
Port Admiral’s house, the Admiral Superintendent’s 
house, the Guard-house, and Pay-office, and the Mast- 
pond. On the left of these are mast-houses, store- 
houses, rigging-houses, and sail-lofts. Farther iiorlli 
.arc the chapel, another range of store-houses, and the 
ropc-housc. 1’hcn we come to the central part of the 
y.nrd, having a statue of William III., and around it 
various officers’ houses, carvers’ shops, mould-lofts, 
saw-pits, and joiners’ shops. Westward of these, near 
the water’s edge, are a large basin, two jetties, and 
seven vast docks f«)r ships. Farther north, again, wc 
come to th(* building where the exquisite block machi- 
nery is deposited, the foundry, the blacksmith’s shop, 
the boat houses, the boat-house pound, and the 
numerous ‘ slips’ where new ships arc built. 

Many of these buildings present scenes and opera- 
tions which, once witnessed, will not soon he forgotten.- 
In the mast-houses we see the immensely long pieces of 
timber destined to be built up into the form of a mast : 
or in some, which are mast store-houses, the masts of 
the ships in ordinary are laid up, each one carefully 
marked to indicate the ship to which it belongs. Never 
does a Portsmouth seaman or dockyard officer fail to 
draw your attention to Nelson’s ‘ Victory* whenever a 
fair opportunity occurs for doing so ; the ‘ Victory’s’ 
masts are carefully laid up in one €)f the store-houses ; 
and these, as w’cll as every bit and scrap of that old 
ship, are carefully treasured up. The whole assem- 
blage of pieces comprising the main-mast of a first- 
rate, arc about 212 feet in height — higher than the 
Monument. As the main-mast is far too thick to be 
furnished by any tree of sufficient height, the thick- 
ness is made out in a curious way, by a succession of 
exterior pieces ; the mast is truly ‘ built up,’ and all 
the pieces bound together by iron hoops. When we 
consider that the lower main-mast alone of an East 
Indiaman, about ninety feet long, weighs upwards of 
six tons, wc may form some guess of Ibhe enormous 
weight of the complete suite of masts for a first-rate 
man-of-war. 
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The rope-house, about twelve hundred feet in length, 
gives us some idea of the inode in which the almost 
I interminable cordage and rigging of a ship are made. 

I How the spinner wraps a bundle of hemp round his 

I waist ; and how, by fastening the hemp to hooks, 

which are made to revolve, and by walking backward 
and drawing out the hemp, he causes the latter to 
assume the form of yarn ; arc matters which a little 
I close attention will render clear to every intelligent 

I observer. Then the further stages in the process ; the 

1 spinning of many yarns into a ‘ strand,* the twisting 
of three of these strands into a ‘ rope,* and the ultimate 
i twisting or ‘ laying * of lliree ropes into a ‘ cable ’ — all 
! are interesting. Captain lluddart’s rope mnehinery 

has been now brought so nuu h into use, that the hand- 
wrought rope is not now made in such large quantities 
as in former days ; while the adoption of iron cables 
instead of hempen cables in largo ships, has further 
reduced the manufacture of the latter. Some of tht* 
j largest hempen cables used to coniain ujiward.^ of 
fifteen thousand pounds wciglit of liemj) ! From the 
causes above alluded to, the rope* house is shuni of 
some of the interest that once attaclual to it. 

In the Tarring-house, we see the moans \vh< roby 
the hemp is so saturated with tar as to render the rojies 
I better able to resist the action of sea-water. The 
cauldrons of boiling tar are so jilaced, that the hanks 
of hempen yarn, after unwinding from a beam or heap, 
are made to dip into the melted tar, and then to pass 
between two rollers, the pressure of which forces the 
tar into the innermost fibres of the yarn, and expels 
the remainder. This house is as little of a holiday- 
place as any of the buildings in the yard; and the 
I visitor is very likely to become ‘ tarred,’ though not 
‘ feathered.* 

The anchors which are lying about in w'ell arranged 
heaps between the store-houses, every anchor painted 
I to protect it from rust, are astonishing for their vast- 
ness, and from the labour required in their fabrication. 
The largest anchor for a first-rate maii-of-war weighs 
somewhere about 00 cwt., or ten tlionsaud pounds, 
and used to cost from three to four hundred pounds 
sterling ; it is upwards of twenty feet in length, and 
the main part of the shank varies from eight to twelve 
inches in thickness. ^lost picturesque used formerly 
to be the scene of anehor-niaking — the glowing mass 
j of iron as taken from the forge-fire ; tlie six or eight 
1 men ranged in a circle around it, each witli his hainmcT 
1 of sixteen or eighteen pounds weight ; and ihi* successive 
j descent of their hammers, as each man in his turn 
struck his blow— all formed a scene which Uembraudt 
; would have loved to study. Science sometimes spoils 
j the picturesque. ^Vhen the steam blowing-machine 
superseded the smith’s bellows, and when Nasmyth’s 
i steam-hammer did the duty of the hand-worked 
hammers, the deep lights and shadows, the animated 
groups the old forge, cease to form a picture. This 
steam-hammer of Nasmyth’s is indeed a wonderful 
worker. It is a complete steam-engine which hovers 
over the article to be struck. There is a cylinder, and 


a piston within it, and when steam is conveyed up 
through a liexihlc pipe to this cyliiuh r, the alternate 
ascent and descent of the piston causes the alternate 
ascent and descent of a liammcr — a hammer so 
enormous, that it could give a blow more forcible than ! 
that of all the smiths who could stand round an anchor. ! 
And yet so delicately is this monster adjusted, that it 
can be made to fall so gently as to crack a nut without 
crushing the kernel within ! The use of this steam- 
hammer in anchor-making, in forging large masses 
of iron generally, and especially in driving piles for 
hydraulic engineering, is almost beyond price, on 
account of the saving of time wdiich it eflects. Anchor j 
making is, we believe not carried on so largely at i 
Portsmouth as at some of the other dockyards ; but j 

the steam-hammer can he seen at work in the large, dark, j 

sooty, smoky, and fiery-looking smilhery, where many 
large masses of iron arc forged. | 

|{runers block-making inaehinery is one of the j 
finest exhibitions of art in the dockyard. A ship's j 
block, as most persons may perhaps be aware, is an oval ' 
mass of wood, with one or more grooves running round ' 

the edge ; holes perforating it in various directions ; I 

luid sheaves or wheels fixed on axles so as to revolve : j 

the case, or ‘ shell,’ of the block is made of elm or j 

a*'h, aiul the sheaves of lignum vitic. The object of 
these blocks is to serve as pulleys, for bauling-up and 
drawing-iu the various ropes, sails, yards, &c., on ship- 
board. These blocks were made by hand wholly (with 
the exception of a short period in the last century, when 
water-worked machines were invented to do some of 
the work). But in 1 802, Mr, (now' Sir Mark Isambard) 
Brunei invented and patented a complete scries of 
machines, by which the entire block is made ; and the 
Government soon availed themselves of the invention, | 
which has ever since been one of the triumphs of 
Portsmouth dockyard. There is an oblong square 
building, filled ^\ iLh machines from end to end ; and 
these machines can be so connected with a steam-engine 
as to put lliem into or out of work in an instant. A 
great beam or log of elm is presented to one machine; 
it prcseiuly cuts it up into cubical masses. One of 
these masses is presented to another saw ; it is speedily 
cut into pieces of the proper thickness. One of these 
pieces is pressed for a few seconds against a boring- 
I machine, mid holes are bored through a thick piece of 
elm, as easily as a carpenter would bore into soft deal 
w ith a brad-aw l. So the operations go on ; the sawing, 
boring, inortieeing, and external rounding ; all are done 
by the machines — for it must lie borne in mind that 
this is not one machine, but a family of machines, all 
related one to another, and all w’orking to one common 

It would be difficult to conceive a system of ma- 
cliinery more complete and efficient than the block- 
ir.acbinery at Portsmouth. It is said that if this 
were worked to its full limit, it might supply the whole 
of the blocks required for the Royal Navy, the Board of 
Ordnance, and the Transport service. During the war, 
a hundred and thirty thousand blocks was the average 
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annual dfui.-ind for tin* public service ; and as ten men 
can, with the machine, make as many blocks as a 
hundred and ten men can without it, it will bo seen how 
‘^rcat has been the saving of time efTected. There are 
two hundred sorts and sizes of blocks used in the royal 
navy, all of which can be made by machinery. A 
seventy-four-gtm man of war has more than fourteen 
hundred blocks. It is said that the wdiole cost of 
erecting the buildings and machinery, and paying 
Ikunel a satisfactory sum for six year’s unremitting 
attention to the details of this extraordinary system of 
mechanism, was defrayed by the savings of four years, 
as compared with the cost of the blocks if produced 
•under the old method. Sir John Harrow states, that 
the original purpose of the building, in which the ma- 
chinery is deposited, “ was that of a w’ood-mill, in 
which all manner of sawing, turning, boring, rabbeting, 
and the like, were to be performed ; and that the bloek 
machinery was superadded to the first design, wdth 
which, however, it has interfered so little, that in ad- 
dition to the immense number of blocks manufactured 
at the mill, upwards of a hundred different articles of 
wood-w'ork are made by other machines, put in motion 
by the same steam-engine, from the boring of a pump 
of forty feet in length, to the turning of a button for 
the knob or handle of a drawer ! ” 

The visitoi*, perhaps, cannot persuade his cicerone to 
stay long enough to permit a minute examination of 
this beautiful machinery ; hut if his eyes jirc open, he 
w’ill see enough to pay him well for the visit. 

The docks and building-slips (as the places arc 
called where the ships are built) are all open to the 
visitor, so far as there is time to devote to them. Here 
we may gather some crumbs of information as to the 
vastness rf these floating masses, and the countless 
pieces of timber of which they are composed. Consider 
that a first-rate man of war contains three thousand 


loads of timber ; being ns much as can bo grown on 
forty acres of land in a century. .TiisL reflect that th's 
monster fabric is to afford a liome for nearly a thousand 
human beings, floating on the waters for many months 
— and you cannot fail to see an all-sufficient reason 
why it should be made strong enough to resist a 
mighty array of accidents ami hard blows. There are 
at the present time ships of the very first class building 
at Portsmouth ; and the different stages of complete- 
ness at which tlicse ships have arrived, aflbrd an in- 
structive means of observing the order in which tl ^ 
building processes arc conducted. 

’'’he storehouses arc, for the most part, not open to 
inspection without a special order ; but some judgment 
may easily be formed of their vast extent. The store- 
houses on the north cast side arc six hundred feet in 
length ; the rigging-house and the sail-loft are four 
hundred ; the hemp-houses, and the sea-store-houses, 
present a range nearly eight hundred feet in length. 
Thus it is on all sides ; wherever we turn, there do 
gigantic buildings meet the view. The whole yard is 
about 3600 feet in length from north to south, and 
2000 in width from cast to west, covering upw’nrds of 
a hundred acres ; and there is not an acre of this space 
but is applied to sonic useful purpose. 

The dock-yard is an establishment distinct from the 
other government establishments. It has its own 
entrance-gates, its own officers, its own hours and 
condition of admission ; so that a visitor, washing to 
see all that can be and ought to be seen, must move 
about in different directions, and carve out his time in 
the most efficient way he can. 

The Gun-wuarf« ^ 

The reader must now accompany us to the Gan- 
wharfs another of the sights of Portsmouth. This 
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large «'ireiT of ground may be consiilercd to be partly in 
Portsea, and partly in Portsmoutli, for it fronts the 
harbour opposite the junction of those towns Hero 
we come to the Ordnance department of the navy— tlu* 
guns and other weapons, ollensivc and defensive, 
employed on shii)-board. Field-pieces and military 
artillery are not here deposited ; for the navy, not the 
army, is the service to supplied. That the supply 
of guns for the navy is an important mattiT, may be 
made clear by die following enumeration ot guns for 
a i'fst-rate. • On the gun- deck thirty-tw^o guns, each 
32-pounders, that is, capable of throwing a ball 
weighing thirty- two pounds; on the middle deck, 
thirty -four 24-pounders ; on the upper deck, thirty-four 


‘)4-pouiHlcrs ; on the qnarler-deck, ten 32-po\maer8 

and six 12-i,oundcrs; on the forecastle, two ;i2-pounder8 

and two 12-poundcrs ; making 120 guns m all. 

The nunihcrs of these cannon and cannon-ball m 
1 the gun-wharf is truly astonishing. Range after range 
meet the eye; every gun placed in parall^sm 

tfith the rest-instrumcnls of death in holiday array. 
These guns comprise not only new ones for s ups 3^ 
to he huilt, hilt the guns hclonging to ships now l^ng 
up in ordinary. In the latter ease, eat i ’P " 
are ranged hy themselves, with the ^ 

painted on the first gun of each pMcel. Som 
guns are of such vbst si.e and thickness as to weigh 
sixty hundred-weights each. 
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Then the cannon-balls ; •^*hat countless masses of 
these! They arc all jnled up in pyramids, having 
either a square or an oblong base, and some of thesi- 
pyramids contain thirty or forty thousand cannon-balls 
each. Each size of ball forms a pyramid of its own ; 
the 42-pounders being by themselves, the 32-pounders 
by themselves, the bomb-shells by themselves, and so on. 

The small Armoury is a distinct and more ornamental 
building belonging to the same establishment. In 
I front of it, in an open court, are a few cnriotis speci- 
I mens of guns brought from foreign countries. Wkhin 
j is a magnificent apartment, very similar to the small 
armoury which existed in the Tower of London, before 
the lat(j fire. There are n])wards of tvrenty thousand 
stand of arms, all intended for sea service ; muskets, 

1 bayonets, halbe rds, hoarding-pikes, cutlasses, &c., all 
I are arranged in fanciful forms, and seeming to mock 
the destructive purposes for which they are intended. 
Here, too, the visitor is called upon by his guide to 
look at the mail-armour and plate-armour of former 
, days, the armed buff-leather coats of the seventeenth 
century, the helmet and gauntlet of Cronnveirs time, 
the Dutch hoarding-pikes, and the innumerable speci- 
ificns of small arms which liave from time to time been 
accumulated from various quarters. 

Tub Floating-bkidoi: to Gosport, 

As a means of extending our ramble to the various 
establishments on the Gosport side of the harbour, we 
will cross by the floating bridge ; concerning which 
vr3 may have a little semi-scientific gossip. 

The harbours at Plymouth and Portsmouth are 
similar in this respect ; that there is a narrow entrance 
between two points of land, which afterwards expand 
into a magnificent harbour for shipping ; indeed, the 
narrown3ss of the entrance is one cause of the safety 
of the harbour. In both cases it happens that there is 
a good deal of intercourse with the opposite side of the 
' entrance to the harbour. At Plymouth the passage is 
from Torpoint to tlie Cornwall shore ; at Portsmouth 
it is from Portseaand Portsmouth to Gosport. Before 
the adoption of the modern contrivances, the only mode 
of carrying on the cross traffic was by wherries or other 
row-boats ; for the construction of a fixed bridge was out 
of the question. 

In this stiile of things, JMr. Eendel, the engineer^ 


v/as called \ipon to devise some sort of boat, or bridge, 
or boat-bridge, which might afford a more cfficitnt 
transit. ^ A steam ferry-boat was established at Ply- 
mouth in 182;), to effect the passage; but the^urrerit 
was found to be loo strong, and the scheme wa*’ aban- 
doned. Mr. Ilcndcl then set about a plan which came 
to a practical result, and which has proved remarkably 
successful. It was for a steam floating-bridge, which 
should pass to and fro across the CMitrance to tl\e 
harbour, without any fear of being driven out of its 
course by winds and currents. Tlic scheme was so 
efficient, that similar bridges have since been built at 
Dartmouth, at Portsmouth, and at Southampton ; 
since it is so managed as not to interrupt the entrance 
of vessels into tlie harbour. 

Let us suppose tliat, on our jaunt towards the Vic- 
tualling Establishment, wc are about to cross the 
harbour. We proceed to the station, at a projecting 
spot called the ‘ Point,* a little northward of the Giin 
Wharf. We pay om* penny at a toll-house, and de- 
scend a sloping beach to the edge of the wwlor. Here 
we sec before us a strange sort of structure, neither 
boat nor bridge, and yet being something of botli. It 
is very broad, and has a sort of platform stretching out 
to the dry beach. Presently, to our surprise, we see 
a laden omnibus, fully supplied with its ‘ insides’ 
and * outsides,* descend the beach and pass along 
tlie platform to the floating fabric itself. Then another 
— come perhaps from the Brighton station, and going 
to the Southampton station. Then a cart or a wagon, 
a w heelbarrow, or Punch’s theatre, saddle-horses, cattle, 
slu!ep, men and women, — all get aboard this odd- 
looking boat ! Presently a signal is given, gates are 
closed at the two ends of the vessel, and w'c find our- 
selves gliding over the w'atcr to the other side of the 
harbour: very little sound being heard, and very little 
seen to indicate how w'c arc iwopellcd. A few minutes 
suffice for the transit, and then another platform is let 
down from the other end of the vessel on the Gosport 
beach : the gates are opened^ and away we depart— 
omnibuses, costermongers, Punch’s theatre, people, 
and all. Another cargo is received, and without any 
distinction between stem and stern, bacjjt the vessel 
goes — very probably carrying a good sprinkling of 
passengers from the Gosport (Soutliampton) Railway 
station to that at Portsmouth (Brighton). 
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Now bow is all tbis effected? The bridge is a large 
flat-bottomed vessel, upwards of fifty feet long, and 
not much less in width. It is divided lengthward into 
three portions, the centre containing machinery ; while 
the sides form two platforms, on which the carriages 
and passengers arc placed. At each end of each side 
of the platform is a kind of drawbridge, so hinged and 
suspended as to he raised or lowered to accommodate 
I transit to and from the shore. At either end of the 
middle division are cabins and rather superior scats, for 
those who choose to pay twopence for the passage : 
the other passengers have seats provided for them at 
the sides of the platforms, in rather close proximity to 
i the horses and vehicles. 

Then for the mode of traction. There is a steam- 
engine at W'ork ; but as there are neither paddle-wheels 
nor screw-propellers, neither sails nor oars, it is ratlier 
a puzzle at first how the laden inacliine gets along. 
However, we can see two long chains stretching from 
side to side of the harbour, dipping down deeply into 
the w'ater, and running on hotli sides of the vessel : 
these chains help us to understand the mode of pro- 
ceeding. In the middle of the vessel is a steam-engine, 
whose power is exerted in causing the rotation of two 
vertical wheels, seven or eight feet in diameter. These 
wheels lie in the direction of the length of tlie bridge ; 
j and round the circumferenee of each is a series of dc- 
I pressions and ])rotuberancos, corresponding in use and 
I shape to the links of the chain. The chains are fixed 
; at the Portsmouth side in the shore ; tlicy bend deeply 
into the water, to admit of ships passing over them ; 
they pass upwards from the water into one end of the 
bridge, over the circumferences of tlie wheels, and 
down into the water again at the other end of tlie 
bridge ; they then dip deeply into tlie water as before, 
and finally rise again to their fixed points on the Gos- 
i port shore, "NVhen tlie wheels arc made to rotate, and 
the links of the cliains are successively caught in the 
; depressions on the circumference, one of two things 
! must happen ; either the wheels will wind up the chains 
upon their circumferences, or tlie chains w ill drag along 
the wheels, the steam-engine, and the whole floating 
' fabric. The chains cannot be wound up in this way, 

i because they are fixed at each end ; and therefore the 

: result is, that the floating-bridge is pulled along. When 

the bridge is near the shore, each chain makes one deep 
j curve in the middle of the channel ; when it is in the 
I middle of its course, each chain makes two descents, 
i one between the bridge and cither shore : and the har- 
bour authorities take care tliat these descending curva- 
j tures shall be sufficiently deep to allow of the largest 
I vessels passing safely over the cliains. Tl.e chains arc 
' not absolutely flxed at tlie end : they arc balanced by 
' very heavy weights, so as to yield slightly to any dis- 
; turbing influences. The chains not only drag the bridge 
to and fro across the channel, but they prevent it from 
being driven far to the north or south of its proper 
line. '* 

One of these bridges, plying every half-hour in the 
day from either end, is found suflicient to accommodate 


the traffic between Portsmouth and Gosport ; and in 
case of repairs or accident, another bridge is kept at 
hand to supply its place. 

The Royal Clarence Victualling Yard. 

We land, then, at the ‘ Hard,* at Gosport, where ’ 

we may very soon learn that, hut for this floating i 

bridge, we should have to pay far more than one penny I 

for the passage ; for the Portsmouth boatmen are ratlier ' 

independent personages, who being in much requisition 
to maintain intercourse hetween the shore and ships in 
harbour, arc very little disjiosed to bend to modern 
ideas of cheapness. Gosport, as a town, is not more 
attractive than its neighbour, Portsmouth. Lelaml 
called it a “ small fishing village,” as it existed in his • 

day. Tlio High-street is immediately ()j)posite the ■ 

Ianding-])lace, and extends the whole length of llie 
town, from cast to west. In it arc tJic chief lioteJs, 
places of worship, and shops. There are a lew other 
streets, parallel with, or at right angles to High-street ; 
hut they arc not of much mark or note ; and the 
rambler will gladly bend his steps t'ither to the Vic- 
tualling K^lahli.shinent in the north, or to Ilaslar 
Hospital in the foiilh. 

The Victiialliii;.': li).stabli>hment is situated in tlie I 
north-west extremity of the town, near the railway 
station. It covers a large area of ground, and is wholly j 

separated by w'lills from all other buildings. The visitor I 

here, as at the dockyard, enters his name in a hook, 1 
and is shown round the place by aYi officer of the 
establishment. There used formerly to he two depart- 
ments for victualling the navy at Portsmouth ; one at 
Portsmouth tow n and this one at Gosport ; but both 
are now consolidated ; and the ‘ Royal Clarence 
Victualling Establishment * is really a vast place. 

The chief department shown to visitors is tlie Risciiit 
Rakery ; but the other portions of the establishment 
arc exceedingly large. The storehouses for bread, for 
beef, for pork, and for other articles of food ; for wine, 
for rum — all are on a vast scale ; and the stores con- 
tained in them are generally of great value. Mr. Kohl 
seems to have been struck with the enormous quantity 
of cocoa here deposited, and remarks ; “ This excellent, 
iiourisliing, and not intoxicating beverage, plays a very 
important part in the English navy, and, with the 
present zeal against rum and brandy, it is daily becom- 
ing more so, English sailors are always abundantly 
provided with it ; and considering the greatness of the 
navy, it may be imagined that the quantity consumed 
is very large.*’ He further speaks of the tanks for 
water, w hich are made of iron and lined with tin ; the 
water is perfectly good, even after having been kept in 
these tanks fourteen years. 

The biscuit machinery at Gosport is as complete a I 
thing in its way as the block machinery at Portsmouth ; j 
and the saving which it has eifected in manual labour j 
is not less Btriking. To understand properly the 
improvement in this respect, it is well to know how 
sea-biscuits were formerly made. Ihe flour and water 
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wore put into a large trough, and mixed up into 
dough hy the naked arms of a workman called the 
driver — a slow and very laborious employment ; this 
dough was then kneaded by a roller, which was made 
to work oyer and upon it in a very odd manner. 
Being rolled and kneaded into a thin sheet, the dough 
was cut into slips by enormous knives, and these slips 
cut into small pieces, each sufficient for one biscuit ; 
each biscuit was worked into a circular form by the 
hand, stamped, pierced with holes, and baked. The 
placing in the oven was a remarkably dexterous part of 
the business ; A man stood before the open door of 
the oven, having inhfs hand the handle of a long shovel, 
called the pee/, the other end of which was lying iliit 
in the oven. Another man took the biscuits as fast as 
they were formed and stamped, and threw them into 
the oven with such undeviating aeeuracy, that they 
always fell on the peel. The man with the peel tlien 
arranged the biscuits side by side over the whole floor 
of the oven. Seventy biscuits w'cre thrown into the 
oven, and regularly arranged in one minute ; the at- 
tention of each man being strictly directed to his own 
department ; for a delay of a single second on the part 
of any one man would have disturbed the whole gang. 

But, well arranged as this system seems to have 
been, it could not maintain its place against the efli- 
ciency of machinery. Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Deptford, have all of them biscuit-making machinery 
on a magnificent scale. We may almost say that w^c 
see the corn go in at one end, and see the biscuits 
come out at the other. The corn is ground by mills 
in the usual way ; and the meal or flour dcscembs into 
a kind of hollow cylinder, where the requisite quantity 
of water is added to it. Round and round this cylin- 
der revolves, and a scries of long knives within it so 
hacks, and cuts, and divides the contents, that, as the 
meal and water become mixed up into dough, these 
knives knead it in a way that has never been equalled 
hy human arms. Not a lump or an ill -regulated mass 
can escape the close action of these knives ; all arc cut 
through and incorporated in an equable state among 
the rest of the dough. But wc ought not to say that 
the dough is kneaded by this means ; it is only mixed. 
The kneading is performed by ponderous masses called 
breaking-rollers. The dough is spread out flat on an 
iron table, and two rollers, not much less than a ton 
weight each, are worked to and fro over it, until the 
dough is perfectly kneaded. 

The celerity with which these operations are con- 
ducted is quite marvellous. It is said that two mi- 
nutes' time is sufficient for the thorough mixture of 
five hundred weight lif dough in the cylinder ; and 
that five minutes suffice for kneading this dough under 
the rollers. The sheet of dough is brought to a 
thickness of about two inches: it is cut into pieces 
half a yard square ; and each of these is passed under 
a second pair of rollers, hy which it is extended to a 
i size of abCrut two yards by one, just sufficient in tbick- 
1 ness for the biscuits .to be made. A very remarkable 
j cutting instrument is then made to descend upon the 


thin sheet of dough, by which it is, at one stroke, | 
divided into hexagonal or six-sided biscuits, each of 
which is at the same time and by the same blow punc- 
tured and stamped. The biscuits are not actually 
severed one from another ; so that the sheet of dough 
still remains so far coherent as to be put into an oven 
in its unsevered form. A fiat sheet of about sixty 
biscuits (six to the pound, on an average) is put into 
the oven, baked for about ten or twelve minutes, with- 
drawn, broken up separately, and stored away. All 
the sea-biscuits used to be circular; but it is found 
that there is less waste of time and material by making j 
them six-sided. 

It is pleasant to think that our jolly tars arc no 
sufferers by this expeditious mode of making their 
sea-bread. It seems to be admitted that the machine- 
made biscuits are better mixed and better kneaded 
than those made by hand. The three bakeries, at the 
three arsenals before-named, could produce when at 
full w^ork six or eight, thousand tons of biscuits in a 
year; which would eifcct a saving of ten or twelve 
thousand a year as compared with the old method. 

We now retrace our steps hack from the Victualling 
Establishment to Gosport, on oiir way to Haslar Hos- 
pital — another of the Government establishments in 
this busy spot. Eor brevity’s sake, wc speak of all on 
the west side of the harbour as being com2>riscd in the 
name of Gosport ; but there arc distinct names given 
to the suburbs of the town : for instance, the Victual- 
ling Establishment is at Weevil, or Wcovil ; about a 
mile further is Fori on, where a. prison used formerly to 
exist for ])ris()ners of war, w'ho exercised their inge- 
nuity in making little trinkets in hone, W’ood, and 
.straw; wliilc Ilaslar Hospital is at AIvcrstokc, south- 
ward of Gosport — or rather it is at a point of land a 
little eastward of Alverstoke, nearer to the harbour. 

Haslar Hospital. 

Tills Hospital is one of the many examples of the 
imjiroved c*are taken for the health and comfort of the 
sick and disabled in the national service. Formerly, 
the disabled seamen and marines of Portsmouth had to 
be put on board hospital ships, where, from being 
crowded together too closely, the skill of the medical 
men w'as often unable to save the poor fellows from 
the ill effects of imjiure air. To serve as a hospital 
for seamen and marines, Haslar Hospital was built. 

It was constructed about a century ago, and presents a 
fine appearance from the opposite side of the harbour. 

A deep creek intervenes between Haslar and Gosport, 
insomuch that a carriage had to make a detour of about 
three miles to get from one to the other ; but a bridge 
has been built over the creek within the last few years, 
so as to bring Haslar within a few minutes’ walk of 
Gosport. ■ 

On entering the gates of the Hospital, ttie principal 
front first meets the view, to which W'C gain access 
across a grassy open court. This front is four stories 
[ hvight, and not far short of six hundred feet in 
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length. No particular architectural cfFcct is aimed at, 
for the building is of plain brick. An archway in the 
centre of this front gives entrance to the central court 
or triangle ; and on either side of this archway arc 
doors leading up to the sick wards in the upper ranges, 
together with the steward's room, the butler’s room, 
and so forth. The buildings extend on three sides 
round the open quadrangle. There is tin open arcade 
round all the sides, where the seamen and marines 
may walk and sit and talk and smoke, when their 
returning health permits them so to do. On one side 
of this quadrangle, a range of apartments is devoted to 
a Museum of Natural History : not very closely con- 
nected, perhaps, with naval affairs or Hospital aifairs ; 
but still, as the contents have resulted from various 
donations, .and as they relate in part to the professional 
' knowledge of the medical officers of the establishment, 

I they ought to be welcomed. The fourth side of the 
quadrangle is occupied by the Chapel, around which is 
a pleasant garden or rather lawn, on which the invalids 
I love to walk. This lawn extends to the boundary 
I wall close to the harbour ; and in it is erected a little 
observatory, the stage of which is just high enough to 
allow a peep over the w^all at the busy harbour. 
Here the hardy, but somewhat battered veterans resort, 
when well enough ; and, if a stranger joins them, he 
need have no lack of information as to the ships lying 
in the harbour. This is the * Howe ;* that is the 
‘St. Vincent;’ up the harbour is the Royal Yacht, 
the * Victoria and Albert ;* beyond it is Nelson’s 
‘ Victory.* Very probably they fight tlieir battles 
over again; although not so often as at Greenwich; 
for Greenwich is really a home for superannuated sea- 
men ; whereas Haslar is more a tcMuporary ho.spital for 
their recovery. 

The marines and the se.aincn, who arc here alike 
placed under the care of the skilful physician and sur- 
j geon, are two classes of men as much unlike as any in 
i the Queen’s service. Both serve on ship-board, (the 
marines arc the soldiers of a ship of war,) but their 
habits and duties arc widely different. Captain Basil 
Hall once gave a capital sketch of the contrast bctw'ccn 
these two classes. “ Both the marines and the sea- 
men pull and haul at certain ropes, leading along the | 
quarter-deck ; both assist in scrubbing and washing 
the decks ; both eat salt-junk, and drink grog, sleep 
in hammocks, and keep watch at night ; but in almost 
every other thing they differ. As far as the marines 
arc concerned, the sails would never be let fall, or 
reefed, or rolled up. There is even a positive Admiralty j 
order against their being made to go aloft ; and, ac- 
cordingly, a marine in the rigging is almost as ridiculous 
and helpless an object as a sailor would prove if thrust 
into a tight, well pipe-clayed pair of pantaloons, and 

barred round the throat with a stiff stock If 

the safety of the ship depended on it, no marine could 
ever swinff round the hand-lead, ■without the risk of 
breaking his sconce : no sailors ■w'cre ever yet taught 
to march even moderately well in line. In short, 
without going farther, it may be said, that the colour 


of their clothing, and the manner in which it is put on, 
do not differ more from one another than the duties and 
habits of the marines and sailors. Jack wears a blue 
jacket, and the Jolly w'cars a red one. Jack would 
sooner take a round dozen than be seen with a pair of 
braces across his shoulders ; while the marine, if de- 
prived of his suspensors, ivould speedily be left sans- 
culotte. A thorough-going, barrack-bred, regular- 
built marine, in a ship of which the seijcant-major truly 
loves his art, lias, ■ndthout .any very exaggerated meta- 
phor, been compared to a man who has swallowed a set 
of fire-irons ; ihc tongs representing the legs, the poker 
the back-bonc, and the shovel the neck and head. 
While, on the other hand, your sailor-man is to be 
likened to nothing except one of those delicious figures 
in the fantoccini show-boxes, where the legs, arms, and 
head are flung loosely about to the right and left, no 
one bone apparently having the slightest organic con- 
nection with .any other ; the whole being an affair of 
strings, and springs, and universal joints ! ” 

But leaving the Jacks and the Jollies in friendly 
fellowship in Haslar Hospital, we must hasten to say 
a few wrords about 

The Hariiour and Environs of Portsmouth. 

^Vc have before had occasion to state that Spit- 
head, the channel of the sea between Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight, is an important rendezvous for 
ships of Wear. It is an anchorage where ships, fully 
equipped for sea, may remain for a lime till favourable 
winds, or definite orders received from head-quarters, 
shall lead them to de])art. SpitJie.ad is never without 
one or more of our fine large ships, w'hose majestic 
appearance has been the theme for so many €*ii- 
comiums. Sir John Barrow says, that the first-raters 
have become greater and greater in tonnage as the art 
of ship-building advanced. A ‘ first-rate* is a shij)- 
of-war with not less than a hundred guns. The ton- 
nage of such a ship, in 1677, was about IGOO tons; 
in 1720, 1,800 Ions; in 174, 2,000 tons; during 
the American >var, 2,200 tons ; in 1 70.), 2,350 tons ; 
in 1804, 2,500 tons ; while the modern 120 gun-ships 
.arc of 2,010 tons. These vessels (which would be 
monst(ir vessels, did not steam navigation teach us 
how to heat them in size) are 205 feet long in the 
deck, 171 ffct long in the keel, fifty feet broad, and 
twenty-three feet in depth of hold. How such a ship 
is fitted up internally to accommodate a thousand men, 
is a story too Jong to be told here. 

Passing up the harbour, we see some of those huge, 
clumsy, floating m.asses, known by the general nanic 
of ‘ ships in ordinary.* They arc men-of-war, from 
which the sails, masts, rigging, guns, and most of the 
heavy fittings have been removed ; they are, indeed, as 
seen externally, very little other than mere hulls of 
ships. At most of our naval arsenals, a certain num- 
ber of ships when put out of commission, or new ships 
not commissioned, are thus laijl up ‘ in ordinary 
they may be compared to artisans out of work and 
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waiting for a job. Such ships, until within the last 
few years, used to be placed under the immediate 
charge of the commissioner, the master attendant, and 
other officers of the dock-yard. But a new system has 
been adopted, both with regard to the fitting of the 
ships for their better preservation ; and also to the 
care and management of them by naval commissioned 
officers being constantly on board. Thames voyagers 
down to Herne-bay or Margate may sec such ships in 
ordinary oft’ Sheerness ; and in Portsmouth Harbour 
there arc always several. 

The most interesting of all these sliips in ordinary, 
perhaps, is the ‘ Victory,* stationed between the dock- 
yard and the Victualling Establishment. Never is this 
old ship allowed to get into a disordered or ruinous 
state. Never do the naval folks forget that this was 
the ‘ Victory* which bore Nelson at the battle of Tra- 
falgar. Whether it is an officer, or a mere dock-yard 
man, or a w'aterman avIio rows you from Portsmouth 
‘hard* to the ship — all seem to look upon the ‘Vic- 
tory’ as part and parcel of Portsmouth’s wealth : some- 
thing which they would not willingly be without. It 
is one of the lions of Portsmouth. You hire a boat, to 
to be rowed to the spot ; you mount a ladder, which 
gives entrance to one of the decks ; and you are then 
courteously shown round the vessel, where all is kept 
ill as perfeet order as if tlie ship wore fitted for service. 
The spot where Nelson fell ; the little dark corner of 
the sick-room in which he died ; the oft-repeated and 
never-tiring sentence, — “ England expects every man 
to do his duty ” — written on the wall of the sick-ioom ; 
all are shown to the visitor, and all bring back his 
thoughts to events which occurred more than forty 
years ago. This vessel is now the residence of a sort 
of harbour-master, or officer, having a general superin- 
tendence over the ships in the harbour. 

The Queen’s splendid st(?am yacht, the ‘ Victoria and 
Albert,* is generally anchored in Portsmouth Harbour, 
when the royal owner is not engaged in one of those 
cruises which so remarkably distinguish the present 
reign. It is not difficult to gain access to the vessel, 
and the inspection is worth the time to those who 
would see how' far comfort and splendour may be 
carried on shipboard. This vessel has, wc believe, 
cost as much as a first-rate man-of-war; and it ought, 
therefore, to be a model of skill and beauty. As to 
the newspaper controversies concerning the sailing and 
steaming qualities of tlic yacht, we must leave to 
nautical readers to determine their value. 

The little ‘ Fairy,* the tender which waits on the 
royal yacht, is also generally anchored in Portsmouth 
harbour. In order to accommodate the Royal Family 
as much as possible in their trips to the Isle of Wight, 
the South-Western Railway Company have laid down 
an extension line of rail from the Gosport terminus to 
the shore of the harbour, for their exclusive use. The 
little ‘ Fairy* then takes the royal passengers onboard, 
and conveys them to the larger yacht, which forthwith 
steams over to Osborne House. This little tender is 
always employed in such services as these; and it 


seems to be quite a favourite among nautical ami 
engineering men. It was launched in the spring of 
1845. It is an iron vessel, built by Ditchburii and 
Mare, and having a scrov-propcller driven by steam- 
engines made by Messrs. Penn. Her first trips down 
the river showed a speed of fifteen or sixteen miles an 
hour. In July of the same year, the ‘ Fairy’ made her 
first voyage from London to Portsmouth. She per- 
fonned the distance from Greenhithe to Portsmouth in 
eighteen hours— which is considered a very rapid pas- 
sage. The propeller makes more than thirteen thou- 
sand revolutions per hour. 

Such are the kinds of ships which Portsmouth Har- 
bour presents to view, and such the spectacle that 
meets the eye of a rambler. In the * Letters of a 
Hindoo Rajah,’ the harbour is described with all the 
florid ornament of oriental style. “It is impossible 
to convey to your imagination any notion of the magni- 
ficence of the spectacle that presented itself to our 
view in this short sail. No idea of ihc sublimity of 
a fleet of floating fortresses can possibly he conveyed 
to those who have not beheld the unequalled scene. 
The army of the most powerful monarch of the 
east, though numerous as the grains of sand on the 
sea-shore, the dust of the feet of whose elephants 
obscure the noon-day sun, cannot, in point of gran- 
deur, be compared with an assemblage of those glories 
of the ocean that ride Iriuinphaiit in the Port of 
Portsmouth.” 

The Environs of Portsmouth. 

Let us devote a few lines to the suburbs of Ports- 
mouth : the quiet spots wliere visitors and the wealthier 
inhabitants take up their abode. 

On the western or Gosport side of the harbour^ 
between Gosport and the sea, is the newly formed 
bathing station of Anglesey, where the usual accom- 
paniments of marine parades, hotels, bathing establish- 
ments, &c., are met with, as in such places of sojourn 
generally. It is, in truth, a pleasant spot ; from which 
the Violent, Spithead, Cowes Road, St. Helen’s, Stokes’ 
Bay, Ryde, and Southamj>ton Water, can be seen. 
Alvcrstokc, immediately contiguous to Anglesey, is a 
small village, remarkable for very little, except the 
high triangular stone erection, which serves as a land- 
mark for shipping entering the harbour, and which 
receives the odd name of the Gill Kicker. 

On the eastern side of the harbour, northward of 
the town of Portsmouth, is South Sea — a sort of com- 
promise between a fortified place and a watering place. 
A castle was built on the extreme southern corner of 
the Peninsula, or Island of Portsea, by Henry VIII., 
to which the name of South-sea Castle was given ; this 
castle has been ever since kept up, and is mounted 
with heavy cannon. Opposite to this, on the western 
or Gosport side of tlie harbour, is Fort Monktgn, another 
strongly fortified place ; and the two together effectually 
protect the entrance to the harbour. After the reign 
of Charles I. South Sea Castle fell into decay, and a 
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^ considerable portion of it was reduced to ruins by an 
. explosion which took place about the middle of the 
last century. It was, however, completely reinstated 
in 1714, and made into a regular fortress, with bomb- 
1 proof batteries, covered way, moat, glacis, I't c. 

' This castle, w'e have said, is situated at the southern 
comer of Portsea Island. Between it and Portsmouth 
is an open spot of ground, called South-sea Common ; 
i and on parts of this Common, near the sea, a new town 

j has sprung up, under the name of South- sea, which has 

■ assumed many of the features of a fashionable watering 

! place. It has its rows of terraces ; its fancy villas ; its 

; ‘ squares* and * groves;* its ' king’s rooms’ or baths ; 

I its hotels and assembly-rooms ; and tbe views of the 

shipping at Spitliead, with the Isle of Wight opposite 
! as a very pleasant adjunct to the scene. A few of the 

j Government buildings, or establishments, are situated 

I near or in South-sea. At tbe north-west angle of tbe 

I South-sea promenade, is a beacon light, to assist ma- 

! riners in marking their course ; and nearly opposite 

j may be seen the floating Bembridge light, near the 

i eastern end of tbe Isle of Wight. Near the Castle is 

I the Laboratory of the Royal Marine Artillery, where 
experiments arc conducted bearing relation to the pro- 
fessional duties of that corps. By the shore eastward 
of the Castle, arc two ports, named Lumps and East- 
iiey ; and beyond these is another strong defence called 
Fort Cumberland, which was commenced about a cen- 
tury ago, but was only brought into an cflicient state 
in 1820; it has barrack-room for three thousand men, 
and on its ramparts may be mounted a lumdrcd pieces 
of ordnance. Any enemy’s vessel al)Out to enter Spit- 
head and Portsmouth Harbour from the cast, would find 
this Fort Cumberland a dangerous proximity. 

Tlie eastern suburb of Portsmouth and Portsea, that 
is, the belt of bouses beyond the cast fortifications of 
these towns, is called by the general name of Land- 
port, or raiber, the three suburbs of Laiulport, Somers* 
Town, and South Sea, form a north and south continua- 
tion, with no particular boundary to mark their respec- 
tive limits. This belt consists of just such streets, and 
terraces, and houses as we might expect to meet with, 
intended for town’s people who wish to dwell beyond 
the narrow confines of J'ortsmoutb and Portsea. There 
are many terraces of houses directly facing the eastern 
, fortifications ; with a wide, oyicn, intervening space 

occupied by the ravelins and the glacis. 

Altogctlier eastw'ard of Portsea Island, and indeed 
i eastw'ard of Langston Harbour, is Uayling Island, 

j which the inhabitants arc doing their best to raise into 

j repute as a pleasure spot, or neighbour and rival to 

j South-sea. This island is connected with the main- 

! land by a bridge and causeway, together about a 

1 quarter of a mile in length. The island itself is nearly 

I four or five miles long, and nearly the same in breadth, 

i A little scrap of antiquity here may make amends for 

1 Ihf' absence of the old and venerable in Portsmouth. 

There are Rvo parishes in the island, the north and the 
south ; and each has its ancient church. One of these, 
the South Church, is a nice little specimen of the early 


English style, with its lancet^ windows, its corbels, ’ 
stoups, niches, font, and battlement. The North 
Church is somewhat similar, hut rather inferior in 
general cflect. It is supposwl that both were at one 
time connected with a priory that once existed in the ; 
island. The silo of this priory is presumed to have I 
been a place called Tourncr Marsh ; where a curious ' 
barn exists, formed from a cargo of German oak which | 
was wrecked on the coast some centuries ago, and 
which had been destined to be used in the construction ! 
of a church in France. 

A little work has been published, called a * Guide 
to Uayling Island,* in which the attractions of the • 
place as a sea-bathing pleasure spot .arc duly set forth. j 

We extr.act from it an account" of making salt at Hay- | 

ling, w’hich is said to be done very skilfully: j 

“The making of this article depends, in a great 
measure, on the weather. During about four mouths ! 
in the summer, salt is manufactured. The salt water | 
is first let into square level shallow places, formed in a j 
field adjoining the sea ; these shallow places are called i 
hrine-pans. In one, the saltern, ten acres of ground 
are occupied for this purpose. The boiling-house, 
where the brine is boiled, contains five large square 
shallow pans of sheet-iron. The brine formed on two 
acres of ground is sufficient to supply one boiling-pan* 

The hrine-pans in the fields vary from three rods 
square to a qu.artcr of an acre. In fine weather the 
salt water becomes brine in about seven days. It is 
then pumped up by a wind-puinj>, with sails, into four 
reservoirs or pits, each holding brine suliiciont to 
make twenty-five tons of salt. From these ])its the 
brine is pumped into the pans in the house. The 
brine is tJien boiled for tw'clve hours, there being a fire 
under eacli pan.' During the boiling it is tw'icc 
skimmed ; first, one hour after it has commenced boil- 
ing, and again at the end of the fourth hour. As soon 
.as the brine has been first skimmed, the crystals of 
salt may he pevec ived rising to the top, from 
whence they immediately fall to the hotloni. The 
salt being formed, it is shovelled out hot and wet into 
wooden troughs, bedding from about ten to twelve 
bushels. These troughs have holes in the bottom, 
through which the dross, calk'd hitters, runs, forming 
itself into stalactites. The salt remains in the trough 
ten hours, and is then removed into the store-house. 

The crystallization of hlpsom salts (a secondary product 
of the manufacture, which docs not seem to be made 
commercially available) is formed from the drippings 
of the bitters, and from the dross at the bottom of the 
salt in the .storehouse. Tlie steam f rom the brine when 
boiling, j)asses up large wooden Hues, each flue being 
broad enough to cover the pans. One chaldron of 
coals per week is recpiired for each pan, which makes 
two tons of s.alt. In the saltern wc have described, 
.about one hundred and fifty-two tons .are made during 
the season of fifteen weeks and a half. There are five 
pans in the boiling-house of this saltern ; each pan is 
nine feet square, one foot deep, aiid the brine is poured j 
ill to tbe depth of eight inches ; eight bushels ore made j 
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every twelve hours, and the pans arc worked day and 
night for five days out*of the seven. The salt is sold 
for sixty shillings a ton.” 

Having seen the salt-making at llayling, wc will 
mount upon Portsdown, and then take leave of this 
busy corner of Hampsliire. Portsdown is a long ridge 
northward of Portsea, and situated about five miles 
from Portsmouth. From it a most commanding pros- 
pect may be obtained. In one direction we see Chi- 
chester and the South Downs ; in anotlier, a fine wood- 
land country, stretching nearly to Petcrsfield and Alton, 
meets the view ; in the south, Portsca and Portsmoutli, 
llayling and Langston Harbour, Spithead, dec., the 
Isle of Wight, are comprised within the range of 
vision ; a little in the west the view extends completely 
over the New Forest to the white dills of Purbeck. 
Such a spot is a treasure to sight-scers ; and wc need 
not wonder if, in the days of * Portsdown Fair,* in 
July, a vast concourse of persons are there gathered. 
Near the western extremity of the hill a monument to 
the memory of Nelson is erected, for which a fund was 
rabed by a subscription of two days' pay from all his 
companions in arms at Trafalgar : it is not only a pleas- 


ing memorial in itself, hut it serves as a useful beacon to 
mariners on approaching Spithead, whctlier from the 
east or the west. ^ 

Porchester Castle is on the nortlierii margin of 
Portsmouth Harbour, beneath Portsdown. The anti- 
quarians have had many a tough dispute as to the 
origin of this castle: the Britons, the Romans, the 
Saxons, and tlio Normans — all have had their advocates 
in the matter. Be its early history wliat it may, the 
castle now comprises an area between four and five 
hundred feet square. A Norman tower gives an 
eastern entrance to the court or quadrangle ; and there 
is another Norman tower on the west. There are a 
keep and several towers yet remaining; and during 
the French war, many prisoners were confined in one 
of these towers. 


Long may Portsmouth's fortifications, and the various 
establishments connected with them, remain useless in 
the sense which the batteries of Gibraltar have so long 
remained useless — by preventing the necessity for using 
them : that best and most profitable of all idleness in 
such matters. 
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From Portsea and Gosport the railway proceeds in a 
north-westerly direction through the rich Hampshire 
roeadowsi traversing the Itchen and other streams of 
the district. At Bishopstoke the traveller proceeding 
to Romsey and Salisbury changes the line of rail, which 
now proceeds in a more westerly directioni to this 
renowned cathedral city. 

The county of Hampshire is beautifully varied with 
gently swelling hills, is adorned with numerous gentle- 
men’s seat and lovely villages, and interspersed with 
extensive woodlands. The mildness of its seasons 
and the convenience of its ports on the Solent have 
already been pointed out. Chalky soil prevails through 
a large extent of the county ; a ridge of chalk hills or 
downs crossing the county in the parallel of Winchester. 
On the south side; bordering on Berkshire, the soil is 


I deep and productive ; towards Basingstoke, the land 
I is again deep and strong, with chalky subsoil. Near 
Romsey, towards which we arc now travelling, the 
land is alluvial, and yet more fertile, being also well 
wooded, with line liedge-rows, and well watered. More 
to the eastward, towards Alton and Sclborne, bordering 
on Surry, the land is chiefly appropriated to growing 
the hop. j 

The rivers of Hampshire — if they are deserving of 
the name — are the Itchen, the Avon, the Bolase Water, i 
the Exe, the Anton, and the Test ; with the exception i 
of the first two, however, these streams scarcely de- ; 
serve the name of rivers. The Itclien has its source in 
the neighbourhood of Alresford, near the centre of the 
county. It is soon joined by. the Alne, and flows | 
westward to King’s Worthy, where it takes a sudden 
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turn to the south, passing Winchester and Saint Cross. 
Thence, gliding through fertile irrigated meadows, it 
flows by Twyford, and, passing Bishopstoke, falls into 
the Southampton Waters, about half a mile to the 
eastward of the town. 

The Avon enters the county from Wiltshire, and 
meandering through several channels near the edge of 
! the New.Forest, is much increased by several rivulets 
rising in that district. Passing along, its banks studded 
with villas and enlivened with woodlands, it passes 
Fording Bridge and Ringwood, and the dead sandy level 
of Christchurch, below which it receives the waters of 
the Stour from Dorsetshire, and, thus enlarged, flows 
into the sea in Christchurch Bay. 

The Bolase Waters and the Exe arc both formed 
by various springs which rise in the New Forest, 
uniting a little above Brokenburst, whence they flow 
into the sea ; the first passing Bolase and entering 
at Lymington ; the other, widening its channel at 
Beaulieu — which town owes its name to the beauty of 
I its position, and has the remains of an abbey, founded 
by King John — opens up a broad estuary to the sea at 
Exbiiry. 

The Anton rises in the hills in the north-west corner 
of the county, flows through Andover, and has its 
stream increased by the Tillhill brook. The Test has 
its rise in the nciglibourhood of Whitchurch. About 
I a mile below Wherwell these rivers unite, and, assum- 
' ing a southerly course, they sweep past Stockbridge 
and Romsey, receiving several small tributaries from 
the New Forest, near Redbridge. Near llamble they 
I are joined by the river of the same name, which 
1 descends from the interior of the county. The united 
streams now open up a noble sheet of water, which, 
j after collecting the various waters of the north and 
east parts of the county, forms the head of the South- 
ampton Waters ; this is properly an arm of the sc:i, 
extending from Southampton to Cal shot Castle, form- 
ing an estuary capable of containing whole fleets of 
the largest sized vessels. 

Willi this brief description of the surrounding 
j country, let us take a survey of the ancient city of 
I Salisbury and its Cathedral. 

Old Sarum. 

In this country a perished city, the site of a once 
populous place, might be considered a unique and 
melancholy spot. To see the coney run, the sheep 
feed, the corn wave, and the trees to rustle their innu- 
merable leaves over a space once covered with the 
habitations of mnn, is indeed a sight to set the mind 
musing. 

The vast mound of Old Sarum, the dead mother of 
the flourishing city whose minster spire is seen rising 
in the misty valley at its feet, no one can tread without 
reverential and sad thoughts. Here, within its vast 
girdle of fortifications, rose the beautiful Cathedral, the 
stately keep, and the crowded city ; here Britain and 


Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman have severally held 
sway, and from its commanding height held the neigh- 
bouring district in subjection. 

Naturally strong, the famous hill was strengthened 
by its successive occupants. The Romans brought 
their art to bear upon it, making it the starting point 
of six of their military roads, and surrounding it with 
a vast fosse. King Alfred drew another circle of yet 
wider diameter round it, and the Normans contributed 
considerably to the keep, wdiich rose from the centre of 
a still steeper mound. It was surrounded by two 
walls, one which circumscribed the city, and was twelve 
feet in thickness, strengthened with towers, and the ! 
other served as a defence to the keep. The whole i 

space protected by the outer wall was 16,000 feet in | 

diameter; that by the stronghold or keep, 500 feet; | 
a space sufficient for the whole city to retire into in 
case the outer works were lost. Within the larger 
space stood the city, the Cathedral, erected in 1092, 
and two churches, St, John and Holywell. The Cathe- 
dral appears to have been a very extensive structure,* 
if we might judge from the outline which the sun 
draws, in a dry summer, upon the corn-fields now 
occupying its site. The city was also, for its size, 
populous, and was the seat of the royal authority in 
the county, the sheriff residing here. . The circum- 
scribed nature of the place, and the coercion to which 
tlie priests were subjected by the governor, made 
them, as early as the reign of King John, wish for 
the removal of their Cathedral ; they must have 
been, moreover, much tempted by the prospect of the 
beautiful valley at tluir feet watered by its shining 
river. This longing for the valley became so irrepressi- 
ble, that in 1220 the first stone of the present Cathe- j 
dral of New Sarum was laid by Henry III., and 
Divine service was performed within the building in , 
1225. With the Cathedral establishment went the 
majority of the inhabitants, and one generation wit- 
nessed the removal of an entire city. The old Cathedral 
did not, however, immediately fall to decay, a per- 
petual” chantry being established in it ; but the stone i 
walls^ of tlie edifice were granted to tlic bishop and | 
eliapter of New Sarum in 1531. 

As late as the time of Henry VII., the County Gaol | 
was still continued here, but iu the next reign the hill 
was entirely deserted, as we find from the following 
description by Leland, who minutely examined it. 

He states that in his time, “ a chappelle of our lady 
was yet standing and maintayned,” and that “ some 
tokens reinaync’* of the “paroch of the Holywell, 
and another over the est gate.” “ There is not one 
house, neither within old Saresbyri or without, inha- 
bited but of the fortifications, he says, “ much 
notable ruinous building yet there remaynitb.” Di> 
Stukeley, who visited the place in 1722, says, that all 
the walls could then be traced, and some parts of them 
were still left. At the present time a few lai^e heaps 
of concrete, forming the eastern entrance to the keep, j 
and some portion of the outer wall, are all that remain j 
of those once formidable fortifications ; if we except | 
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the ditches which arc still (|uilo perlcct. 't in- one 
surrounding the keep is covered with dense underwood, 
a few large trees here and there showing themselves ; 
the outer fosse remains as it was when first excavated, 
— a precipitous trench about a hundred Icet deep, 
and the main entrance to the camp is yet protected 
\)y the half-moon constructed there hy Alfred the 
Great. A clump of trees, and two nr thrci* fields 
now cover tlie site of that ancient city ; and under 
these trees the election of its two incmhers of parlia- 
ment used to take place in the good old horough- 
mongcring days. The view from the hivezy summit 
of the hill is vast and hcaiitiful. The green valley, 
watered hy the Avon, is visible for a gi\ at distance, 
marking with a lino of fertility its passage through the 
hare and open Downs which tindulate in vast waves as 
far as the eye can see, in almost every direction. Look- 
ing towards Salisbury, or New Saruin, the tall spire of 
the Cathedral pierces the misty air, and the city encir- 
cled and hound in elm-trees gleams in the sunshine. 

Nkw Saiium, ou SAf.isnuuY; Tin: (Vvi !i i.nii \i,. 

To know the exact date of a city saves the histowan 
a vast deal of trouble, precluding any necessity to search 
hack, and, in all probability, to lead himself, as well 
as his subject, into the mists of obscurity. At the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century Salisbury was not, hut 
smiling meadows and swift streams existed where now' 
run its old-fashioned streets. 

The history of the city dates from the erection of its 
Cathedral, the first service in which was held in 1225. 
It w'as not finished as wc now Si?c it until 1258, when 
it was finally consecrated by llishop Kgidius, or Giles 
of Bridport. The distinguishing feature of the Cathe- 
dral is the uniformity of style whieh pervades the whole 
building, and the beautiful eomposilioii of its outline, 
lirected in the brightest and purest period of the early 
Kuglish, it ofTi rs a charming example of solemn ma- 
jesty and dignity, uncontaminated hy the admixture of 
any other period of the gothic. Its composition is, 
pcriiaps, the most purely pyramidal of any cathedral in 
the island, every portion of the building leading up to 
the magnificent lower and spire, dOOfeetiii height. As 
a minute view of the edifice, from an arehitceUiral pen, 
might be interesting to the more critical of our readers, 
we subjoin the follow'ing account of it: 

“ The Cathedral consists of a nave and side aish*s, 
with tr.anscpts forming a double cross: On the east of 
each transept is a side aisle. The nave, ehoir, and 
transepts rise into an elevation of three tiers ; fhe low'cr 
arches are of the lancet kind, supported by clustered 
columns, each comprised of four pillars, with as many 
slender shafts. In the second tier or galh rv, running 
to the roof of the aisles, the double arch of the N(»rman 
style is replaced hy a flat-pointed aich, subdivided into 
four smaller ones, which are round, with different swx*eps 
or divisions, and ornamented alternately witli cpiarter- 
foils and rosettes of eight leaves. The upper or clere- 
storey consists of triple windows of the lancet sliape. 


^ Jh fwi'rii the iiiiihilc ai’clii s are central heads, supporting 
clustered shafts with a capital of foliage. From these 
rises the vaulting, which is plain, and turned with 
arches and cross springers only. The columns dividing 
the principal transept from its aisle consists of clusters 
! of four, witliout shafts ; those of the smaller transept, 

1 of two columns, with as many shafts. 'I'he upper 
i storeys of both transepts an' similar tf) those of the 
I nave. The lower arches of the choir, as well as those 
j of the transepts, are enriched with an open zig-zag 
; moulding ; and the space above the small lights of the 
i upper wiiuhiw’s is ndieved with an ornament resembling 
j an expanded llowaT. ■» * * Xhe windows of the 

j side aisles are double lights of the lancet kind, nnor- 
naiiicnted without, hut with slender shafts within, 
'fhose t>f the upper store.y, both internally and exter- 
nally, are relieved with shafts. The mouldings are 
plain curves, and the bases and columns of all the 
shafts are exactly similar. * * * (),^ examining 

the exteriiu*, we observe that the waills are strengthened 
with buttresses of considerable projeetion introduced 
in tln‘ intervals helwcen the windows, as w'ell as the 
prineipal angles. Flying or arched buttresses arc also 
concealefl withiii the roofing of the aisles, to support 
lluMvalls of the nave. Tlu* proji'cting parts arc marked 
with additional ornaments. The arches of the east end, 
the terminations of the transepts, and the front of tlie 
north porch, are emhidlished w ilh shafts and mouldings, 
simple, yet tasteful, ^ * 'pjie whole building, 

and likewise the cloister, arc surmounted with a parapet 
wall, the style of which has been much admired. * ♦ * 
'I’he Jjady Chapel consists of a body and two side 
aisles, of the same breadth as the choir, divided from 
each other hy alternate single and clustered columns 
of peculiar lightness. 'I'hese are scarcely nine inches 
in diameter, yet almost thirty feet in lieight, and arc 
rendered stahh' only hy the vast weight of the vaulted 
ceiling.” 

The im)st beautiful part of the Cathedral is uiidouht- 
edly t!ie e.\leiif)r, ail the dill'ereiit jxiitions of which 
lead to tlieciiitral point- the lofty spire. There is 
a something in this style of composition whieh seems 
p'lrlieularly adapted to a liouse of jirayer, — the very 
stones appear lifted up by some divine aspiration. The 
dijferent heights to whieh the nave, transepts, and ehoir 
rise, logellier with the spire, produce this pyramidal 
elfiat. 'fhere is a want of light and shade, perhaps, in 
tlie walls, owing to the absence of niches or deeply- 
wnmght ornaments, all the enrichments consisting of 
a delicate kind of interlaced arch- work which does not 
cast mudi shadow'. 'Fhe spire (w'hich is, w e believe, 
til * tallest in Ihigland) is of more modern date than 
the other jiarts of the building, liaving been erected 
ill the fourtct mb ccnlury. Originally a lantern finished 
the building, sm h as at iirescnt exists in the church 
of St, Cross, Winchester. The walls were only two 
feet tliick at the time, yet the builder of the spire had 
the daring to erect a structure of such gigantic pro- 
portions as now rests upon it. To enable him to 
support its vast weight, flying arches were introduced 
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in the walls of the interior, by which the nave, 
transepts, and choir, were made to bear their proportion 
of tlie burthen. The spire has, notwithstanding, 
declined from the perpendicular twenty-four and a half 
inches south, and sixteen and a quarter west. When 
this declination was ascertained the interior was 
strengthened by clamps and other framework in the 
middle of the last century ; since which lime no further 
sinking has taken place. 

On entering the Cathedral the spectator is struck by 
the extreme plainness and simplicity of its appearance. 
The vaulting is supported by cross-springers, rising 
to a height of eighty feet, and the arches of the 
pillars are adorned with a simple zig-zag moulding-; 
the slender columns supporting which, look still more 
slender from their division into many dark shafts of 
Purbeck marble. ( Jreat airiness is gained by this light 
arrangement, and the length of the nave — 201) feet 
6 inches — gives a vustness to this portion of the building, 
which is almost ])(*caliar to it. The choir is lol feet in 
length, and the l^ady Chapel 08 feet. When the very 
injudicious restorations of the Catluulral took ])lace 
under tl>e direction of ^Ir. Wyatt, at the latter end of 
tlie last century, the altar was removed from its proper 
situation to the furtluT end of the Lady Chapel ; the 
screen dividing which fruin the choir was then removed, 
;ind this arrangement remains to this day. The chapi l 
is quite dark, from the admission of a copy on glass 
of Sir L'shna Ileynolds’s picture of tlie lleMirrcetioii 


I the ornaments arc far too delicate for the material 
I in which they are executed. Some very celebrated 
I men are buried in this Cathedral, among them we migh 
mention the author of ‘ Hermes,* James Harris ; the 
llev. John Hampton, the founder of the ‘ Bampton Lec- 
; tures ;* and Bishop Jewell. The Herbert family (Karls 
j of Pembroke) have also numerous monuments, 
j The cloisters are in a most perfect condition, having 
j been repaired by the present bishop. Dr. Denison, and 
I for architectural beauty they may vie with any others 
j in the country. The Chapter-house is also in very 
j perfect order; here may l>e seen to full perfection 
j the slender .shafts of Purhcck marble, so profusely 
; adopted in the architecture .of this Cathedral. The 
vaulting of this ajjartment is 52 feet from the ground, 
and the centre is supported by one slender pillar, 
which branches from its capital into beautiful inter- 
laced ribwork whicli covers the vaulting. The cii- 
fraiicc to this room is adorned with admirable sculpture 
in relief, representing the different vices witli their 
opposite virUics. The leading events in Seripture 
history, from the creation to the passage of the lied 
Sea, are also depicted on the space below the hase.> 
of* the windows. 

; 'i’hc view from the spire? is cxtt?nsivc and beautiful, 
S a vast tract of country being exposed to view. The 
I whole city lies like a map at the spectator’s feet; 
I and immediately beneath him, the cloisters in the 
I Bishop’s I'alace diminished to the size of mere toy- 


into its window. We hope the old and proper arrange- 
numt will he sj)i edily returned lo. Mr. Wyatt seems 
to have had tlic entire Ckithedral at his disposal, and to 
have re-arranged its ornamenls and proportions just as 
arhitrarily as he would those of an ordinary house, 
'riius he changed tlie jiosition of all tlie tombs, and 
actually lost one in the course of his alterations. 
Many of those tombs ;ire of a much older date than 
the Cathedral itself, having been brought from the 
mother Cathedral at Old Sarum. These ancient monu- 
ments arc now arranged between the pillars diviiiing 


. buildings. “ A crow’s n(‘sl,’* for tlie us^ of the Ord- 
nance Surveyors, was jierehcd upon the very summit of 
the spire all last sumnu r, — tlu* last thirty feet of aseeiU 
to which was oub/ide ; a series of iron pins in the 
masonry afl’ording the men the only means of com- 
municating with this fragil(;*looking eyre. 

The Cath(‘dral is open on the east, north, and 
west sides ; the Bishop’s I^ulace and gardens hiding the 
south bide from public view. From the meadow, which 
thus surrounds the building, a fair view of its light 
1 proportions is always to bo had. On a inooiiliglit 


the nave from its side aisles. Among the most curious 
is one to a chorister, or boy-hishop, Avho is supposed 
to have died during the short period of his episcopal 
reign. It seems that one of these boy-hishops was 
annually elected of old in the Romish church, in cele- 
bration of St. Nicholas, the patron of children. The 
edi-y is that of a child dressed in ])ontiiicals, and the 
effect is odd enough. 

Among other nioimmciits we find one to Bishop 
Herman, who died in 1078 ; and another to Bishop 
Roger, who died in 1139. Both of these tombs were 
removed from the old Cathedral on the hill in 122G. 
The most anc’ent monument is that of Bishop Osmund, 
the Founder of the Cathedral at Old Sarum : it is simply 
inscribed with the dale. Anno mxcix. A great number 
of other early bishops of the see have also monuments, 
but the only one that has any pretension to archi- 
tecture is that of Bishop Audley, who died in 1524. 
It. is executed in the very elaborate style that marked 
the Tudor age, and its roof is certainly very rich, but 


I night the a 2 )pearancc of the venerable pile is charming, 
especially when looking at its north side, deeply 
Ijftiiiged in gloom, lit up here and there by silver ia\;s 
falling upon some delicate tracery, or catching a por- 
tion of its richly Avrought siiirc. The west front by 
dayliglit is particularly grand. The great window 
being flanked by two Avings, Arith tow^ers and pinnaelei? 
attached. The whole of its vast surface, together with 
the sides of the toAver, 130 feet in height, by upAvards 
of 200 feet in breadth, is covered by intersecting 
arches which embroider the front from base to summit. 
The entire length of the fabric is upw^ards of 450 feet. 

The immediate neiglibourhood of the Cathedral— 
the houses in the close, surrounding the green, wear 
that look so peculiar to such places. 

Many of the houses inhabited by the canons and other 
clergy, belonging to the Church, are verj ancient. Two, 
. especially, Avill arrest the lover of the picturesque ; 
j one called the King’s House, said to have been a resi* 
I denee of King Richard III., and still later, of Charles 
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IT, It is evidently of very aiieiciit date ; and from its 
size and architectural beauty must have been a 
mansion of some importance. Close to this is another, 
called “ The Wardrobe," as it was supposed to have 
been attached to the Kinj^’s House for that purpose. 

The City of Samsbury. 

A feature which at once attracts the notice of the 
visitor to this venerable cathedr.il-town is the abund- 
ance of water which flows through its streets. 
Beside every pavement is a channel, varying from a 
foot to four or five in breadth, through which courses a 
crystal-looking stream. This water is let in by flood- 
gates from the river Avon, upon which Salisi)uiy is 
situated, and, after thnsiding the streets in every direc- 
tion, it again returns to it. The citizens dub their eity, 
for this reason, ‘The English Venioe ; * but ducks, 
instea of gondolas, move upon its waters. The most 
astounding fact connectetl with these water-eoiirses, is 
that in many of the streets they form tlie only outlet 
for the hoiisc-draiiis ; so that the sewerage of the town, 
diluted, it is true, is left open and exposed in every 
street. No wonder that the cholera made such a fear- 
ful onslaught on the inhabitants in ils last visitation. 
It must also be evident that the whole city is only jnst 
on a levtd with the river, and is, consequently, danq) 
and comparatively unhealthy. Singular that the hill- 
city should come to sit down among the waters. Old 
Saruin certainly, in point of health, had the Ijcst of it. 
In old times fearful floods used to ocxmr here. “ 'fhis 
new city," says one of the historians, “ is not altogetlu r 
void of some great hindrances no>v and then by water ; 
for ill tlic second of King Edward (who held a parlia- 
ment here) there was a sudden thaw after a great frost, 
which caused the waters so fast to rise at even, at high 
mass time, that the water came into the minster, and 
not only ovei flowed the nether pan of the same, 
hut came up all to the king’s \)avase, where he sate, 

I whereby he became wa*tshod, and in the end inforced 
I to leave the church, as the executor did his mass, 
lest they should all have been drowned ; and this 
rage indiired there for the space of two days, where-’ 
i upon no service could be said in the said iiiinster," 

Thase floods now no longer affect the city in this 
manner; and the people attrihiilc the exemption to 
the forming of those very channels, supposed to i ave 
been cut in 1338; and by the sluices, constructed 
to irrigate the meadows on the banks of the Avon. 

The city of Salisbury sprung up iinmediati ly upon the 
j erection of its Cathedral, Henry HI. granted a charter 

i to it, we find, in 1227, or before the completion of the 

Minster; and in all probability the city was originally 
laid out pretty much in the manner we find it now. 
We are informed that reference is made in ancient 
deeds to several of the streets now existing; for 
instance, — Butcher- row is spoken ot iii 1287 ; Cablle- 
street in 1326; Gigone, or Gigant-street, and Wyiie- 
mand-street in 1334 ; and the Poultry-cross, and 
New-street in 1335 ; together with many others in 


later yet still ancient deeds. But Salisbury has that 
ancient aspect w'hich cannot be mist .\cn. The streets 
are collections of gahh? ends ; the houses possess a 
feature, however, which is only common tt) Marlbo- 
rough, Devizes, and other towns of the same county, 
'rhe walls are ornamented with red tiles, some arranged 
in patterns, which gives a very Dutch appearance to 
the streets. 

It is built in sijiiares, or eheepters ; and between the 
different blocks of hotises, the courts and open spaces , 

(which one sees through the ditlVrent passages as ; 

t)ne does in Baris), tiiu -t tend to render it as healthy | 

as its situation will allow it t > lie. 'J’he city i'! divided . 

into three pari^hl•s, namid al’ur tluir ehuielus,— • j 

St. M.iilin’s, St. 'J'lii»mas’s, and St. I'.ilmumrs. Neither j 

of these edifie. s p.os.iess ai.y aia-hitect Ural beauty. j 

Atn<)ng the more ioLerestitig it’lies ol aiiti(piity j)os- , 

sensed by the city, is the H die «)1 .loliii Malle, a relic j 

not only interesting in an arehiteclur.il point of view, 
hut heeaiise it testifies to the Importance of Salisbury, 
ill a eommereial point of view, at in early date. ^ 

The Halle" is situated in the street called the j 

(aiiial, and is a large apartment, enclosed in a modern 
fronted house. The Mall one(‘ formed the refectory to ;i 
mansion belonging t«> a inereliant ol tlu‘ city, ami it is 
supposed to have been irei’ted at. the latter eml ol the 
se\eiiteemh century. The diiiu n^’i-ms are very noble, 
and down tine side of it runs ;; range of windows of 
the Tudor style, enriched with stained glass, and 
devices having reference to the hiiilder. In one 
of these windows tln re is a most singular tdligy of 
the merchant hiniseir, hahii"(l in a rich dre.ss, and 
holding ill one h;iml iho bannerol l.dward V. (heir- 
aj)parenl to the throne), and with the other grasping 
his d.iggir as though swearing ft'ally to the dynasty. 
The dress of the figures shows that the merchants of 
that period were “ brave," indeed, in their attire. 
The shoes are of the reign of Bicliard II., the long 
toes being fasleneal to the knees by chains. This John 
Halle appears to have h^eii a merchant of the Staple in 
the lime of Edward J V. ; and it is said, that in con- 
juiu'tion with another inerchaiil he bought all the wool 
of Salisbury plains. Be that as it may> it is certain that 
I this haiiqueling-room, with its noble timber roof, mu.st 
j luive formed pai t ol .a princely' establi.shinent j and the 
wool trade musL have been in a very flourishing con- 
dition to allows tlie merchants of old in Salisbury to 
live so magnirieeiitly. 

Another inteiesting building is the Poultry Cross, 
ireet»*d in the early part of the fourteenth century. It 
is much mutil.ited, only the lower portion now remain- 
ing, which is of hexagonal form, and sufliciciitly 
s[).'ieious t<> allovv of the J'oultry IVIarket being held 
under it. Anciently it rose in three tiers, a canopy, 
and cross; hut a sundial now take the place of the 
Catholic emblem. It must, judging Iroiri what remains, 
have been a very liandsomo eia'ciioii. Of old, there 
were two other crosses in the city, aji which time this 
one was called the chief cross. Salisbury is full of 
examples of domestic architecture, but we would par- 
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ticularly draw attention to a house in tin* I riL»h* street, 
that is supposed to have served the piirpose of a 
hostelry for pilgrims visiting tin* (/alhedral in the 
Roman Catholic times. The outside is adorned with* 
two wiiidows of rciiiarkahle shape, and a large door- 
way (much carving upon the lintels of which is still 
observable) gives access to the court surrounded by 
galleries, and “ ins-and-outs,” having the most })ic- 
tiiresquc appearance. At a still later date it was usi‘d 
ns a resort for gallants; and in tlie reign o( (Charles 11. 
Mr. Pepy’s slept in it one night in 1(568, and records 
in his Diary “ a silken bed and very good diet,” for 
which he had to pay an exorbitant price however, which, 
as was usually the ease under such circumstances, made 
the worthy gentleman ” mad.” 

The charitable institutions of Salisbury, like those 
of most other cities, are numerous. It has no less than 
seven hospitals for the maintenance of old men and 
women. The city 'workhouse is the remains of an 
ancient monastic establishment, and has many points 
about it of interest to the antiquary. Portions of 
the ancient refectory are yet distinctly to be tractMl. 
In the immediate nciglibotirhood of Salisbury there is 
more, perhaps, to attract the attention of the stranger 
than in the city itself— if wc except its Cathedral. At 
a distance of three miles only stands Wilton House, 
the seat of the Earl of Pembroke. This noble man- 
sion, which is placed in the midst of a magnificiently 
wooded park, was built by Inigo Jones, after the design 
of Holbein, and is classical in its style. The interior is 
as richly furnished with all the gems of art as the 
exterior is princely and commanding. The gallery of 
oictures is an admirable one ; and the hall is filled with 


suits of armour and curious weapons, not the manu- 
facture of yesterday, nor bought in Wardour-street, but 
the veritable trophies of war worn by tiu; owi^er’s war- 
like ancestor, the first Karl of IVmbroke, and founder 
of the family, 'fliese coats of mail \vere won, more- 
over, from no ignoble foes, and in no doubtful skirmish ; 
they were the trophies of the hard-fought fight of St. 
Ciuciitin, and those wearing them were the Constable 
de iffmrhon, the Due de Montpensier, the Duke de 
I.ongucville, and it is supposed the Admiral Coligny - 
the noble carl, as he paces his hall, might view with a 
pardonable pride these old pieces of rusty iron 
ennobled by such associations. Besides the treasures 
of art and the trophies of war which adorn this 
j^ineely residence, the place possesses one charm wdiicli 
the scholar and the poet can only fully appreciate. In 
the mansion which preceded it the ‘Arcadia* was 
written — in these broad-walks, walked and /nused 
the spirit of chivalry, the gentle poet and the heroic 
soldier, Sir Philip Sidney, 

Close at hand is the new church of Wilton, lately ' 
erected by Mr. Sidney Herbert, which - has become so 
celebrated throughout the island. This splendid edi- 
fice is in the Lombardian style, having its tower stand- 
ing distinct from the building — or, at least, only con- 
nected by an open corridor. Whatever munificence 
could command, or genius and taste execute, has hocn 
accomplished in this beautiful building, whose interior 
is without doubt the most gorgeous of any similar 
building in the country. The profusihn of the varie- 
gated marbles with which it is adorned, the beautiful 
execution of its twisted pillars and mosaics, and the 
charming cfTccts of light, and shade, and colour, pro- 
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duce an effect which dazzles and enchants the eye of' 
the spectator, who has been accustomed all his life to 
the whitcwasli that disfigures our parish churches and 
cathedrals. 

About fourteen miles from Salisbury might be seen 
all that is left of Fonthill Abbey, the gorgeous ]}{ilaco 
erected by the daring and extraordinary Beckford. It 
remained in ruins a long time after the fall of its tower 
I in 182,'}, but the park has lately been purcliascd by 
j the Marquis of Westminster, who is building a family 

I sejit for himself where there once stood this playtliing 

I of genius. 

I Stourhead, the seat of Sir H. lloave, with its niagui- 
ficent collection of pictures, is not very far from Salis- 
bury ; and Longlcat, the seat of the ^farquis of Hath, 
is in ilie county. Wardour C^'lstle, the residence of tlie 
Karl of Arundel, is only sixteen miles from Salisbury, 
and is w^ell w'orthy of a visit for the treasures of art 
it contains. Neither should Longford Castle he for- 
gotten, the seat of the Earl of Jladnor, a triangular 
stronghold built in the year 1591. 

There is one small portion of w'all, ovcrgrow’ii with 
ivy, within two miles of the city, Avhich is a rtinnant of 
a building more interesting tljan any wo have men- 
tioned, and with which our early liistory is much asso- 
ciated. This wall is all that remains of the Royal 
Palace of Clarendon, so famous as the place wdiere the 
Constitutions of Clarendon were devised, which served 
as the first barrier against the claims of secular juris- 
diction in the island by the see of Rome, 'fhe l^lI^lce, 
^hich extended 700 feet fami east to west, was built 


soon after the CoiKjUcst, and was much resorted to by 
the English kings from the twelfth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Edward the First, with his whole 
court, visited this palace, and remained in it during the 
course of a pestilence whieli raged in the metropolis in 
ill Lir»7. On this occasion he was accompanied by two 
otlier kings — the royal prisoners John of France and 
David of Scotland. The foiimlations of the building 
were traced in 1821, and the floors of several of the 
apartments, paved with Anglo-Norman tiles, w'cre dis- 
covered in an excellent state of preservation. 

The most cxtraorilinary s|)ot of the * Hill country 
of the (lianls,’ as llie neighliourhood of Salisbury is 
not inaptly called, is the world-famous Stonehenge 
— that gigantic puzzle wrought iu stone, which a 
remote age has left upon the fair plain fur us iiio- 
deriis to wonder and guess at. This Druidical Tem- 
ple, as it is commonly called, is situated about two 
miles from Aineshury, and about ten from Salisbury, 
upon the Downs. It consists of tw'o circles, which 
include in their wide necklaces two ovals forming the 
sanctum, in the centre ofwliieh is an altar-stone, sup- 
posed to have borne the sacred tire. The great circle 
consisted originally of thirty stones, of which seventeen 
only now' remain. 'I’lie upright stones are about twenty 
feci in height, seven feet in breadth, and three feet in 
thickness ; these bear others placed at riglu angles over 
them and secured by tenons and mortices. This circle, 
measures .‘300 feet in diameter ; about eight feet within 
this one runs the second circle, coiii posed of more re- 
gular-shaped stones, .'ind much smaller in size. 
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The first oval is composed of stones of a very lar^e 
size, rising gradually in height from east to west ; the 
second one being formed by stones not more than six 
feet in height. Outside of these circles are several 
stones of large size, scattered at intervals; one of 
which is of the immense circumference of twenty-four 
feet. The entire number of stones has been variously 
estimated at from 129 to 140. The various conjec- 


tures made relative to this famous temple would fill ij 
respectable sized volume, some of which are absurd 
enough ; Inigo Jones, for instance, who ought to have 
known better, would have it that it was the remains of 
a Roman Terrvple of the Tuscan order ; and another 
writer, who has only lately given his hypothesis to the 
world, tells us that, with other stones and ancient tumuli 
in the neighbourhood, it represents the Solar System, 
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The Cathedra r.. 

The Cathedral of Chichester is one among the many 
churches in this district built during the transition from 
the Norman to the early Knglish style of architecture. 
Although not large, it has several points of interest, 
and some features which are not to be found in any 
other in the kingdom. It is built in the form of a 
double eross, and at the present time its appearance 
is more picturesque than complete. The entire length 
from east to west is 111 feet, and its breadth at the 
transepts 181 feet; whilst the tower and spire rise to 
a height of 271 feet. The spire was built at the same 
time as that of Salisbury, and is very nearly a counter- 
part of it, both in height, form, and decoration. The 
west face of the Cathedral jiresenls a V(TV singular 
appearance. It was originally constructed with a gable 
between two towers, capped with pinnacles, the north- 
western of which was destroyed during the civil wars. 
The irregularity claused by this mutilation seems fur- 
ther increased by the presence of a bell-tower, situatrd 
wholly distinct from the chureli, close to its cripphal 
corner. This addition of a campanile is unique, we 
believe, for the time in Kngiand. The style of tljo 
Cathedral in the exterior is early Knglish, with Anglo- 
Norman window's here and there, testifying to the 
ancient style in whicli some portions of it were built. 
(Cut, p.4 15.) 

The see was originally situated at Selscy, from 
which place it was removed by otah^r of the Conqueror 
in 1072. It is believed that a monastery occupied the 
site of the Cathedral at the time of the transfer of the 
see ; and this belief receives some corroboration from 
the presence of a Saxon arch in the north transept. 
Be that as it might, how^cver, the first Cathedral was 
founded in 1108. This hnihling was speedily destroyed 
by fire, and a second structure .arose upon its ruins, 
built by Bishop Ralph, in the Norman style, in 1128. 
This structure was also destined to suffer miiiilatiou 
by fire in 1187, hut in a few years it was almost 
rebuilt by Bishop Sctlrid, who adopted the pointed 
style, which came in abmit this period, in his resto- 
rations, which accounts for the unxt\irc we find in 
some portions of this edifice. 

Directly w’e enter the nave w'e become aware of an 
architectural arrangement which is, we believci peculiar 
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to this Cathedral — there are extra side aisles on cither 
hand. These are additions to the original fabric, made 
in the tiineof Henry III., for the purpose of affording i 
room for side ebapeds, in which this building w'as at : 
one time very rich. The arches which form the nave j, 

are eight in number on cither side, 'fhe sliafis are j 

Hanked with half-columns, and crowmed with cushion 
capitals, the effect of which is simple and solemn in | 

the extreme ; beyond these iho pillars of the double ! 

aisles, touched with light and shade, have an admirable ; 
effect, and give a feeling of space to this portion of the 
building which is peculiar to it. 

The windows in the west end have lately been filled 
w’ilb very rieli stained glass, representing passages 
from Scripture admirably executed. The stained glass 
w'indow's, indeed, tliroiiglnmt this cathoflrai, jicarly all j 
of which have been intrmlnecd of late years, are excel- , 
lent in design and colour. There is this peculiarity also ! 

! about them — the greater portions are the gilts of indi- : 

; viduals, and erected as tcstimonie.s of Divine “mercies/’ ! 
or as monuments to the memory of relatives. \Vc | 
nowhere remember, indeed, to have seen tlie offerings 
of individuals contribute to such an extent in the 
decoration of any fabric, as they do in this Cathedral. 

Tln-re are several very beautiful monuments in the j 
side aisle from the hand of the great Khixman ; the 
most beautiful of which is that to the memory of 
^yilliam Collins, the poet, a native of this city, lie 
is represented in relief, reading the New Testament, 
the “ best book,” as he termed it, whilst his own 
‘ Ode to the Passions,’ lies neglected at his ft*et 4 
there is an epitaph below, said to be the joint ])ro- 
duction of Ilayley and Sargeant. 

In these aisles there are tombs to members of 
the Arundel family, and many stones containing the 
matrices of monumental brasses. In Roman Catholic 
times this kind of tomb must have been very common 
here, for we find no less than fifty yet remaining, 
but despoiled of their metal-work. Passing into 
the south transept, the visitor stops for a moment to 
admire the proportions of the beautiful window lately 
restored here. He is not a little astonished also to 
see the east and w'est walls covered 4fith oil paint- 
ings, the greatei portion of which were the work of 
Theodore Bernardi, and were the gift of Bishop Sliuv- 
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l>i)rne, who was a m\iuiftcent benclactor to this churc*]\ | 
in the early part of the sixtecMUh century. The most 
prominent of these are two historical pictures com- 
memorating two events connected with tlie history 
of this church. The first represents the foundation of 
the see at Selsey in 080. St. Wilfrid and Ins monks 
are ranged on one side of the picture, and Ccadwalla, 
the King of the West Saxons, on the other ; and the 
meaning of this interview is made known to the 
spectator by the very primitive method of putting 
books into the hands of the saint and the king. That 
of the filmier bearing this inscription: “Give to the 
.servants of God a place of habitation for the sake of 
God,” whilst the latter gives this hrief answer, “Be it 
as thou desirest.” Tlie second picture represents 
Bishop Shurhorne petitioning Henry VIII. for a con- 
firmation of the charter granted by Ceadwalla, the 
action of the picture being represented in the same 
manner. These pictures are respectably drawn and 
coloured, and afford curious exainple.s of ancient cos- 
tume. Below’ these pictures is a series of portraits of 
the Bishops, from St. Wilfrid to George Fox, the last 
prelate of the Catholic faith, 'fhese portraits all wear 
a remarkable family likeness, as do the portraits of the 
Kings by the same hand on the ojipositc wall. Th(‘se 
have been continued to a very recent date by other 
painters. In this transe[)t is the shrine of St, Bichard, 
a prelate who died in and at whoso tomb it is 

stated many miracles were wTougbt. It w’as in the 
olden times a great resort of pilgrims, and a very con- 
siderable source of income to the church. It would 
appear that King Fdward I. paid a visit to tins tomb in 
ri07, from the following extract from his warvlrolie 
account, still preserved : “ May *2()tli. To Walter 

liovel, the harper of Chichester, whom the king found 
j)laying the harp before the tomb of St. Richard, in the 
Cathedral, six shillings and eight pence.” 

The north transept has long been used as the parish 
church of Suhdeancrv, but a new church is now built 
for that ])arish, and the transept will speedily be thrown 
open again as of old. 

Before leaving the transept, however, we. must not 
forget a curious apartment over the south porch, which 
is now used as the Consistory Court. This apartment 
is reached by a flight of circular stone steps. It is 
[)erlmps the most modern addition to the Cathedral, 
liaving been built in the time of Henry VI. Here it 
is said many Lollards were tried, and perhaps tortured. 
The chair in which the judge sat is still pointed out, 
and the visitor is strongly reminded of the times of ohl 
as the verger throws open a concealed sliding j).inel, 
and shows him another apartment, of wliicli the enor- 
mous bolt and lock that forms the fastening would 
indicate that it served the purpose of a prison. 

Passing up the south choir aisle, we find on the wall 
two very curious basso-relievos, wdiich are most certainly 
of Saxon date. The first represents the Raising of 
Lazarus from the dead ; the other, Mary and Martha 
before Christ : they were* discovered behind the stalls 
when repairs were being made in 1829, and arc supposed 
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to h:i\c been hrough.t tvom the old cathedral of v \ 

in 10 <2. They are singularly rude and ugly, much ' 

reminding one ol the men and women children draw 
upon slates. 

Passing into the Presbytery, we find ourselves in the 
most beautiful part of the Cathedral. Here we find 
clustered Purbcck marble columns of the most beautiful 
proportions, and pointed arches inclosed within round- ( 
headed ones, showing that this portion of the Cathedral 
w’as built whilst the early English stylo was beginning 
to be substituted for the NoiMuan. 'I ho ornaments of 
the Triforium and of tlio east end are in the most 
charming taste, and evince the thorough knowledge <d’ 
beauty of line possessed by the arehltefls of the ]U‘riod. 

The Presbytery is full of marble tomlhs of the hi-liops 
of the see. 

The Lady Chapel is entirely spoilt, in il.-i proportions 
by a partition whieh cuts oil a space from it. e dled tin- j 
ante-room. In this ante-room the vanlling ol tin- 
ceiling is still carved wiih an aral)es(|ue work of scroll , - 

and fiowers. The entire vaulting of the ehureh was 
ornamented in the same manner by Bishop Shurhorne, | 
hilt it. was scraped oil* a few years ago, and lids small I 
portion only remains to show what lahonr «)iir fore- ' 
fathers bestowed upon the decorations of the house ! 
of God. 

The liUdy Chapel itself has long been converted into j 
a library. It contains sonn* very curious relies, \vhicl\ j 
are pointed out to the visitor. Thi'se relies were taken j 
out of two ancient tombs, which stood under the I 
clioir arches, in IS.'JO, and whieh contained the bodies I 
of two Bishops, who had slumbered in peace at least | 
500 years. When ihe.se toinlis were opened, tlie 
mouldering dust was found still enveloped in sumi - 
tuous dresses. 'I’hc pastoral slaves, elialiees, patens, 
and rings, belonging to these aneienl rulers of tin* 
church, were found lying beside them, in an excellent 
state of preservation. One of the jiirslnml staves or 
crooks is made of jet, or .some sucli substance, en- 
riched with gold, and has quite a dandy look about 
It. The e.haliees are of exipiisilo form ami work- 
manship, and of the same pattern as tliose the more 
tasteful Puseyites use at the present <iay. The rin|:s 
are too precious to he exposed, it appears, and are 
therefore kept at the deanery. Among these eurio'is 
specimens of vvorkiiiaiiship, tlien* i.s a haden ero.ss, 
found in the gravid of Bi.'*h(q) Godfrey, and jnscrilud 
with an absolution, for what sin committed we know 
not. This inscription is in Latin, and translate.; 
thus— 

“ We absolve thee, Bishop (hjdfrey, in the place of 
St. Peter, the chief of the apostles, to whom God gave 
the power of binding and loosing, as fir as Ihy accii.sa- 
tion requires, and the right of remission helongeth to 
us. May the Divine Almighty Redeemer, the benign 
Forgiver ol' all thy sins, be ihy salvati<m. /imviu 

“The Seventh of the Calends of Octolier, on tlie 
F'estival of St. Firminus, hisliop and martyr, Godfrey, 
Bishop of Chieliester, died ; it was then the fifth day 
of the moon.” 
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The choir is entered, as we return, through the oratory 
of Bishop Arundel, built in the fifteenth century. The 
stalls are curiously carved, and are supposed to have 
been executed in the time of Henry VII. We cannot 
tommend the adornment of the wood work which has 
lately taken place. The old oak is far preferable to 
the painting and gilding with which it has been covered. 
We understand, however, that with the other restora- 
tions now going on in the Cathedral, this portion 
will be restored to its primitive condition. 

The cloisters are built in the later style of gothic, 
and enclose a small space on the south side of the 
Cathedral, called the Paradise. Some of the wdndows 
have been made “comfortable** by the addition of 
glass. The passage to tlie church from the houses of 
the canons in the immediate neighbourhood, is doubt- 
less made less draughty than it was lieretofore by this 
process, but it testifies also to the fact, that tliere is no 
disposition to scif-niortification among the officiating 
clergy, whatever liking they might have to other 
medimval restorations. 

The City. 

The city of Chichester does not ail’ord the visitor 
many points of interest. It is divided, as most old 
cities are, into four streets, cutting each other at right 
angles, and called respectively North, South, Hast, 


and West Streets. In the centre of those four great 
thoroughfares stands the High Cross, built in 1500 by 
Bishop Storey. There are few market crosses in the 
kingdom that have a more imposing appearance than 
this structure, w’hich has been kept in an excellent 
state of repair. Its vaulting is supported by a central 
pillar, and by a scries of arches octagonal in form, 
and highly ornfiinnitcd with coats of arms and other 
ornaments. (Fngraving.) Chichester w^as at onetime 
fortified, much of the old wall now remains, and is 
turned into a walk on the western side, from which a 
beautiful view of the Cathedral is attainable. Waller 
took the city in 1042, when the defences of the city 
were destroyed. Cln'chester is one of the county towns 
(Lewes being the other), and contains at the present 
time a population of about 10,000 persons. Situated 
in the midst of a great grazing district, which is, how- 
ever, becoming converted into arable year by year; 
its markets are always well attended, and on the days 
on which they are held the town looks a thriving and 
populous place. On other occasions it seems, like 
most of the smaller cathedral cities, to fall into a dor- 
mant state, not very attractive to those accustomed to 
live amidst the busy hum of men. 

Goodwood House, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Richmond, is not very far distant, and forms one of 
the chief sources of interest to the strangers visiting 
these parts. 
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Thk history of England is pc*rliap.s nioro identified 
with the eity of Winchester than witli any other city 
in the kingdom, not even excepting; the metropolis 
itself. It has formed the scat of pfovernment of suc- 
cessive British, Homan, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
native English rulers. It witnessed the conversion of 
Kenei^als, one of the first native princes, to Chris- 
tianity; the coronation of Eijbert, the uniter of the 
Heptarchy, and the first kin*' of England ; and he 
who gave our country the outlines of that constitution 
wRich stands destined to live as long as the Saxon 
race itself, — he, the great Alfred, lies buried within its 
walls. Here the court and the church flourished in 
our earlier reigns pre-eminently ; and when the ionucr 
took its departure for the metropolis, this eity re- 
mained the essential home of spiritual atl.'firs, posse.s?- 
iiig a greater number of religious houses than any 
other place in the kingdom. 

To give a history of the events which have oc- 
curred in this time-worn old city, situated in its beau- 
tiful valley, watered by the clear itchen, would he to 
give an in^ex of some of the jirincipal actions ot the 
early periods of our national existence. 

As far back as tradition can trace, the spot on 
M'liieh this citv stands gave laws to an extensive 


district. When the Britons ruled, a city here was 
planted, called Carr Gwent, or the White City (from 
its chalky soil) ; when the Bclgm look possession of 
the southern portion of the island, they still retained 
it as their metropolis, calling it Gwent Bolg; and 
when the Romans held possession of the country, it was 
named Venta Bclgarium. Eroin the second invasion of 
the Homans, and its final subjection to the armies of 
the Emperor ('laiidius, the eity of Winchester (or Venta 
Belgariiim) must, however, date as a place of historical 
importance. It w.as then formed into a square, sur- 
rouiided by a wall, and adorned with some fine 
buildings, built in the classical style of its masters. 
“ The New Temple of Apollo " rose upon a site near 
tlm present cathedral, and a college for the education 
of priests here taught the mysteries of Polytheism. 
'J'lie city was also made the starting-])lace of several 
of those admirable roads which even to this day 
testify u) the ability of tlu'ir engineers. One of these 
great highways led to Southampton, another to Exeter, 
and a third to London, whilst xi fourth reached Por- 
chesler, through the deep valley at the back of St. 
Catherine’s Hill. Here also, during the reign of 
Claudius, it is said that a workshop for weaving 
embroidery for the imperial use uas established, and 
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tlio tacklis and sails for the Roman fleet on the 
southern coast were all made within this city. It was 
durin;^ the rei^ij of the emperor Claudius that tl»e 
British hero Arava^us, called by the Romans Carac- 
tacus, revolted. TIis subsequent capture, and his 
noble defence before Claudius, are themes which every 
schoolboy is acquainted with. There seems some 
evidence for the belief that the noble chieftain after- 
wards marriijd the daughter of the .emperor ; it is 
certain, however, that he returned to Britain, and, 
taking up his residence at Venta, ruled the adjacent 
provinces, under the assumed name of Tiberius Clau- 
dius Cogitnhuniis, styling himself “ King and Legate 
of tlie August Kiupcror in Britain,” So much wc 
learn from an inseription on metal, in Latin characters, 
lately dug up at Chichester. In the year a.d. 62, Boa- 
dicea inarched upon the city, but w^as defeated by 
rauliiius ; apd the queen, who poisoned herself to 
avoid falling into the hands of her conquerors, was 
brought here and buried. The first notice w'e have of 
the erection of a Christian church in Winchester was 
during tie reign of Lucius, the last of its tributary 
kings, 'rradition relates that he was converted to the 
Christian religi(m at the latter end of the second cen- 
tury, and that he erected a splendid cathedral here, 
which was destroyed in the time of Diocletian. After 
the retreat of the Romans, in the year 418, Vortigern 
was elected chief of the Britons in their wars against 
the Piets, and Amenta formed his head-qufirters. A 
more powerful em iuy, however, than the northern 
barbarian was destined to seize upon Britain, I’lie 
city was taken by Cerdic, the Saxon, in5L'>; when 
the greater part f)f it w’as destroyed, and its name 
changed into Wintaneeasler, since contracted into Win- 
chester, The Cathedral was converted into a temple 
of Thor, and for a considerable period paganism 
flourished. In 635 king Kenegals was baptised in the 
Christian faith ; and a new and magnificent cathedral 
was commenced by him, and completed by his son. 

Throughout llie Saxon Heptarchy, Winchester re- 
mained the chief city of the West Saxons ; and as W'e 
have before stated, Lgbert w’ns here crowned King of 
all England, in 827, and was buried iu its magnificent 
Catiiedral. In the following century the first guild 
was established here— a fact which points to the com- 
mercial importance of the city at a very early date, for 
London itself bad not any corporation of the kind for 
nearly a hundred years after. In this city, in the 
middle of the ninth century, two persons dwelt whose 
names are even now household words. Here, at the 
knee of St. S within, the great Alfred gathered that 
wisdom which in after years marked him as one of the 
mighty lawgivers of the human race. This celebrated 
prince, after his triumph over the Danes, rebuilt Win- 
chester, which had suffered greatly from that enemy, 
and fouudtd the Newran Minstre, a religious house 
close to the Cathedral ; in which, according to his own 
directions, his remains were interred. During the 
reign of Athelslane, the city appears to have been 
rxceodinglv prosperous, for it contained no less than 


six mints ; and money being thus made plentiful, we 
suppose a habit of drinking sprung up, which w'as 
carried to such an extent, especially in the friendly 
tippling contests with the Danes, that King Edgar was 
forced to enact the pegged cup, — a vessel studded in 
the inside, at regular intervals, wdth pegs, it being 
rendered penal for a man to drink l)elow his due peg ; 
a law which might, for all wc know^, have given rise 
to the saying, that a person out of spirits is “ a peg 
too low,” Edgar also established the celebrated 
Winchester measure ; the old wooden vessels, or 
standards, of wliicli are still preserved at the County 
Hall. During the reign of this prince, St. Ethclwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, rebuilt the Cathedral Church, 
and dedicated it to St. Switliin ; many portions of 
which still exist. During the r(?ign of JOtheldred the 
Unready, the massaerf^ of the D.iiu s was commenced in 
Winchester, after wdiich the disgusting “ Hock- tide 
Sports ” were established, to commemorate the indecent 
part the wnunen of England took in this brutal pro- 
ceeding. These sports have been continued, siiiLMdarly 
enough, until within a very recent period.' Sweyne 
avenged this treacherous proceeding upon the inhabit- 
ants, who opened their gab s to him on liis first suin- 
mons. Under tins reign of (hitiiitc Winchester rfiaci'sl 
the ravages of the former coiupieror ; and here, after 
the king’s eelehratod reproof to his fiatterers on the 
sen-shore at Southampton, he suspended his crown 
before the high altar in the Cathedral, and never put it 
on afterwanN. During the reign of Ivluard the Con- 
fessor, Emma, his queen, underwent tin* fiery »»rdeal 
in the C'atht‘rlral, walking, as it is said, upon a number 
of red liot. ])loughshrnes, with nakc'd feet, uninjured! 
With the CoiKpiest e.ime an important addition to 
the city of Wineht ster. Its military history might 
he said to have begun with the erection of tho Castle, 
at the edevated west-end of the city, — a slrongliohl 
which lasted lor upwards of si.x eenluries, ami which 
took part in most, of the intestine wars which exis’t'd 
during that period. King William here enacted th.e 
ringing of the eurfew', or eight o’clock lx 11, at which 
time all persons were forced to extitJgiiish the fires ami 
candles. Tliis eiistcun, as if to sliow how’ foreihle is 
habit in this counlry, is still continued ; and the 
writer, only a short time since, whilst sitting by the 
light of a blazing fire and a eouplo of spermaceti, 
listened with wonder to the old hell wdiicli had tolled 
on through the strange vicissitudes and changes of 
eight centuries, and which formed an aerial connecting 
link between tlie old time of the Normans and these 
days of progress. Here also William had the mate- 
rials collected for forming the survey of all the lands 
in the kingdom, entitled the Roll of Winchester, but 
which the people, from their aversion to it, called the 
Doomsday-book. The Norman king kc])t his court 
here with great pomp every Easter ; and it must then 
have put on an aspect of feudal pomp such as it had 
not hitherto witnessed. The New Forest in the 
vicinity was formed to afford him the pleasure of the 
chase, and many a gallant hunting-party no doubt set 
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out from the old city with a rcj^al hunter at its head. 
William Rufus, his successor, as history tells us, fell a 
sacrifice to his love of the chase ; and the streets of Win- 
chester witnessed his dead body, still transfixed by the 
arrow of Tyrcll, home along in a charcoal-burner's 
cart to the Cathedral, where he was buried. Portions 
of the wheels of a cart, said to he the identical wheels 
which conveyed the dead body of Rufus, were pre- 
served until very lately by a family named Perkis, 
residing in the New Forest. They had been handed 
down from generation to generation, until they were 
burnt by accident some time since. 

The city suffered from ’a great fire in 1102, which 
destroyed the palace and several other buildings, and 
— what was of more importance still — most of the 
city records. Notwithstanding the devastation caused 
by this conflagration, we find the city, shortly after 
this period, arrived at a most flourishing condition. If 
we are to put credence in its records, it covered at that 
period much more ground than it does at present — 
extending at least a inilo in four given directions 
further than it does at prestuit. Tims on the south it 
extended to the Hospital of St. (^ross, whilst to the 
east it stretched to the foot of St. Magdalene's Hill, 
on the north it cxttMided to Worthy, and on the west 
to Week. At that time Westminster Abbey (now the 
resting-place of so many kings) was a new building, 
many parts of it not even built ; whilst Winchester 
contained the ashes of most of the Saxon kings, and 
was the richest of all the religious establishments in 
the kingdom. The city also contained three royal 
minsters, a great number of religious houses, and 
upwards of sixty churches. As the seat of royalty, 
it also boasted its sumptuous palace, its strong castle 
on the hill, and the fortress of Wolvesey, the palace of 
the Bishop. One of the greatest fairs in the kingdom 
annually drew crowds of the young to its gates, and its 
manufactures made its name known to foreign coun- 
tries. This flourishing state of things did not long 
continue, however. In the contests between Stephen 
and Matilda, Winchester sulFered very materially. 
The opposing armies of the two factions— the one led 
by Matilda herself, and the other by Stephen’s queen 
— made the city their battle-ground for many weeks ; 
Matilda's forces holding possession of the north side 
oT the High-street and the Castle, Stephen’s party 
occupying the Bishop’s fortified Palace, the Cathedral, 
and the south side of the High-street. Thus the two 
armies were drawn up and protected by opposing lines 
of fortifications, and the fighting went on, we must 
suppose, from the hedroom-windows, Matilda s party 
was at length driven into the castle — from which we 
are told she ultimately managed to escape in a 
coffin, it having been previously given out that she was 
dead. In this sanguinary contest nearly all the 
southern part of the city was destroyed, the royal 
palaces, tyv'enty churches, the abbey of St, Mary, and 
ti e monastery of St. Grimhauld. Henry II. rebuilt 
the palace ; in whicli he resided inucli of his time. In 
his reign a charter was first granted to the city, and it 
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was ordered to go\crnc(l by a or and CDi poration ; 
farming the first municipality, wi* ladirvo, in I'.ngland. 
That the treasury must have been very ricli at Win- 
chester at the death »>f the king evident from tbo 
fact that his son, Caeur-dc-Lion, found no less than 
4'900,000 worth of gold and silver in the treasury, 
besides costly pearls and precious stones. In the 
succeeding reign, Winchester sufiVrod the indignity of 
opening its walls to a foreign prince, Louis, the Dauphin 
of France, — under whose authority it remained, togetlnr 
with the neighbouring country, until the French j)arty 
were driven from these realms during the minority 
of Henry HI. This prince was born in this city, 
and hence his stirnamo, “Henry of Winclicstcr.” 
During his reign the morality of t!ie viiv appears 
to have been at a very low chi), for the chi' f peopl.- 
seem to have been nothing belter tliari a b.nul ni 
robbers. ’I’he king hini'iclf sullering ])y these auda- 
cious thefts, called together the hailills and cliiel' in- 
habitants, and ])ut the mailer to riglits, as we are 
informed by one of the «>ld chronicles, in tin* follow- 
ing characteristic nianiu'r. i lading asseml)]e(l them in 
the castle, he thus addressed them, — “ What are these 
crimes that are laid to your charge ? 'rherc is not a 
part of the country in siieh had repute for r()l?heri(‘s 
and murders as this city, with its Mihnrhs and neigh- 
bourhood. I am witness to them myself, attd a sufferer 
by them ; my wine is openly and triumphantly carried 
away from the carts, whilst they are carrying it t<» my 
castle. 1 ant ipiitc ash, anted of the city from which 
I derive my birth. It is possible, nay, it is certain, 
that you citizens and countrymen now before me are 
partners in these crimes. However, I am resolv»'(l to 
extirpate them, thougli it sln)uhl l)c necessary to 
assemble all tlie people of Kngland for the purpose.’* 
Saying this, lie cries aloud to his attendants. ‘•Shut 
the castle gates ! shut them immediately ! ” Twtdve 
men of ihc city were empannelled to make a report of 
the robberies; but they, after some consultation, stated 
that tliey could not diseover any cause. Upon tliis, 
the king is provoked to a degri’c of fury, and exel.iims, 
“ (^irry away these artful traitors ; lie them, and cast 
them into the dungemis below, and li't me have twelve 
otiu r meu c)f the city, who will tell us ihe truth.” 
A new jury was empannelled, and they discovered a 
confederacy in the city, which C()m|)risi(l the chii-f 
people in it, and also .some of the king’s own nobles ; 
and thirty of them were hanged. Tin? excuse these 
people gave for their misdeeds, liowever, was not 
without some wcdglit. “ 'J’hey received no wages from 
the king,” they said, “ and were obliged to rob for a 
mainten.ince.” Wijicbester during this reign regained 
much of its former ])rosperity. 

The canal connecting it with Southampton was 
opened, and conduced much to its foreign trade. It 
imported, we are informed, large quantiiios of claret 
wine, exporting wool in cxt'hange. 'fhe first seri(ius 
check given to the trade o( Winc!ie«tcr occurred in the 
reign of Eilward 111., when the wool trade, of which 
this city formed one of the six maikets established 
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throughout the kingdom, was tranferred to Calais ; a 
measure which resulted in the emigration of all those 
persons connected with the staple, and the choking 
up of the canal. Whilst the commercial importance 
of the city, however, was thus receiving its death-blow, 
its ecclesiastical establishments were being magnifi- 
cently renewed and endowed by Wykeham, one of the 
most celebrated of her sons. This able and munifi- 
cent churchman almost entirely rebuilt the Cathedral, 
and left the signature of his genius and care on most 
of the religious edifices of the city ; as we shall 
hereafter show, when describing its ecclesiastical 
establishments. The temporal interests of the city 
continued to decline, however, with every succeed- 
ing reign : the Court had long taken up its per- 
manent residence at London, although parliaments 
still continued to be held here until the reign of 
Henry VI., and the king occasionally visited the 
city to a much later date. In 14-19, we find that there 
were no less than 997 houses destitute of inhabitants, 
and no less than seventeen parish churches shut up,— 
a sad state of things, considered with respect to the 
size of the city. The reign of Henry Vlll., and his 
seizure of the remains of the religious houses, com- 
pleted the ruin of the city : with the decline of monas- 
licism, the last remnant of its iuiportance departed. 
All the four orders of friars, — the Carmelites in 
Kingsgate-street ; the Augustines, near Southgate ; the 
Dominicans, at Eustgate ; and the Franciscans, in 
Middle-Hrook — all of which had been established here 
since the thirteenth century ; the time in which they 
sprang up, — wore at once dissolved, and the revenues 
of their different houses seized ; together with those of 
the Postern, or hospitable houses, in Southgate. The 
priory of St. Swithin and the royal abbeys of Hyde 
and St. Mary’s were suppressed. The hospitals of St. 
Cross, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Elizabeth, and St. 
John the Baptist, were also greatly despoiled. The 
crowds of persons who w'ere wont to receive the bounty 
of these splendid establishments were at once reduced 
to poverty, and the city speedily became a wreck of 
what it once was. Henry Vlll. spent a week here in 
1522, with Charles V., emperor of Germany, viewing 
its antiquities; and who knows but the sight of so 
much wealth in the different establishments of the city 
had some influence in inducing him to determine upon 
seizing the revenues of tlie church? A few years later 
the two children of these monarchs, Philip and Mary, 
each the monarch of a great country, were married 
with miicii pomp in the Cathedral. 

During he reign of Mary, the splendour of the 
Catholic establishment was somewhat revived. The 
lands of the bishopric, which during the two pre- 
vious reigns had Voen alienated, were restored, and the 
queen would have compelled the rc-cstablishment of 
the suppressed houses ; but tliis was beyond her power, 
and the hospital of St. John the Baptist was the only 
one that was refoiinded. Ciucen Elizabeth seems to have 
cared little about Winchester ; she paid it a flying visit 
when on one of her southern progresses — and that was 


all. James, however, on the breaking out of the 
plague, in 1602, in London, removed the courts of 
justice to this city ; and here w’as tried the “ Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s Conspiracy.” During the civil wars 
Winchester took its part in the general strife. Waller 
became possessed of the city in 1642: the king got 
his own again, however, in the following year, and it 
was strongly fortifled and garrisoned for the royal 
cause. The defeat of the Cavaliers, upon Cheriton 
Down, in 1644, again opened the gates of the place to 
Waller, — whose soldiers in their iconoclastic zeal 
destroyed many valuable monuments and relics of 
antiquity in the Cathedral. The Puritans at length 
drawing off to lay siege to Oxford, the royal authority 
was again restored. Cromwell, however, who always 
did bis w'ork tborouglily, completely destroyed it as a 
stronghold of the king’s, after the battle of Naseby, by 
carrying it after a week’s assault, and then blowing up 
the ancient castle, Wbdvesey Castle, and the city-wall, 
with its other fortifications. What venerable remains 
of anticpiity Waller’s soldiers left untouched, those of 
Cromwell destroyed. To the gratitude of a W'^ykehaniitc, 
however, the College of St, Mary owes its preserva- 
tion. Colonel Fiennes, who had been educated within 
its portals, prevailed upon the General to spare its 
hallowed precincts. Winchester, shorn of its com- 
mercial, royal, ecclesiastical, and military advantages at 
this period, w as sunken to its lowest pitch of degrada- 
tion, A momentary flash of prosperity succeeded to this 
gloom. In 1662, Charles II. resolved to make tliis 
city onee more the seat of the Court during the recess. 

He accordingly commanded Wren to build a ]>alace 
somewhat after the manner of VtTsaillcs, the founda- 
tion-stone of which w'as laid in 168.‘J ; and in tw^o years 
the extensive but ugly brick buildings we now see 
arose upon the site of the ancient castle. The death 
of Charles put a stop, bow’cvcr, to the works, and to 
all hopes of Winchester ever recovering its former 
importance. 

Thk Catiiedkal. 

If 5^ man, wearied with business, and tired of the 
incessant turmoil of the great metropolis, desired for a 
few days a thorough change of scene, we would recom- 
mend him to hid good-by to the roar of Fieet-streeV 
to take tlie express train to Wiiieliester, and in an 
hour and a lialf lie might find himself wandering in | 

the old aisles of its Cathedral, or treading curiously | 

the gloomy crypt, fashioned by rude Saxon hands 
under the direction of St. Ethelwold, — an hour and a 
half only, and to all appearance he rolls back the 
eleven hundred years during which this great English 
nation has grown up and consolidated itself. The 
appearance of the Cathedral, as seen from the railway | 
station, is indeed simple, massive, and speaking of an I 
early, if not of a rude age. Its low massive tower, its 
immense length from east to west, and the gray ancient 
colour of its walls, tell of a time and a civilisation 
strangely different from our own. Those old builders 
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seemed to provide for llie wants ot all tiine, instead 
of, as in our moving age, providing only for the wants 
of the moment. It will be quite useless for us to 
enter into a history of all the various churches which 
in past ages have successively occupied the ground on j 
which the present Cathedral stands ; and it will doubt- 
less be sufficient to state that tradition reports the 
erection of a magnificent Christian structure here as 
early as the second century after the birth of Christ, 
by Lucius, a llritisli king. The first structure which 
we intend to speak of, is the one erected hy St. 
Ethel wold, in the latter portion of the tenth century ; 
a very considerahlc portion of which at present 
remains, testifying tliat this Founder at least has left 
something more behind him than “ the baseless 
fohric of a vision.” This Cathedral, which was 
finished in the year 980, was dedicated Avith great 
pomp to St. Swithin ; the body of that celebrated 
saint, which had before lain in the ch\irchyard, being 
sumptuously enshrined before the high altar. The 
extent of St. Ethel wold’s Cathedral was, with the 
exception of some additions at the east end, the same 
as at present; indeed there seems to be very little 
doubt that the greater portion of this aneicnt edifice 
remains to the present day, forming the huge and 
hidden skeleton on Avhich the sumptuous taste of 
Wykeham hung the more embroidered and delicate 
tracery of a later if not a more noble and impressive 
styhi of architecture. Of the yet visible remains of 
St. Ethelw'old’s Cathedral there arc the crypts beneath 
the choir and the presbytery, and the extreme ends of 
the north and south transepts. In all these portions 
of the building, you have in full perfection the mas- 
sive architecture of the Saxon period. Tlie tower and 
the remaining portions of the transepts having fallen, 
it is supposed llishop Walkeliii, the chaplain and 
relative of William the Conqueror, rebuilt them in the 
manner in which they exist to the present day. We 
have thus, in the aisles, the Saxon and the Anglo- 
Norman styles side by side ; tlie latter showing the 
splendid and beautiful development of the rude yet 
grand idea of the former. The tower is a noble speci- 
men of the Anglo-Norman style, and seems as perfect 
now as the day it was built. The windows are long, 
narrow, and round-headed, giving much li^it into the 
ifiiilding ; although when made the tower was quite 
open, and served as a lantern to the choir. It appears 
that a vast deal of timber was expended in the construc- 
tion of this portion of the edifice ; to procure Avhich the 
good Bishop Walkclin had recourse to the following 
fraud : — Having obtained the king’s promise to be 
allowed to cut and carry away as much timber as he 
could in three days, from his wood of Lanepinges, he 
collected every woodman in the country, and with pro- 
digious celerity cut and carried away every tree. The 
king was absent from the city at the lime, hunting, but 
on his return over the eastern downs, a few days after- 
wards, as he drew near to it, he looked about with 
astonishment, and addressing biniself to bis attendants, 
exclaimed, “ Are my eyes fascinated, or have I lost niy 


senses? — for certainly I thought I had a beautiful 
wood here adjoining to Winchester.” Being thereon 
informed of the proceedings of his cousin Walkelin, he 
was prodigiously incensed against him, and demanded 
to see him. Walkelin managed afterwards to mollify 
him; Avhen he exclaimed, “ Most assuredly, Walkclin, 
I was too liberal in my grant, and you were loo 
exacting in the manner you made use of it.” An ex- 
ceedingly mild reply from so wrathful a gentleman. 
The two aisles of the choir were rebuilt by Bishop 
Godfrey de Lucy, in 1‘200, in the early English style, 
just then introduced. Tlieir clustered thin pillars of 
Purbeck marble, and their long narrow windows without 
mul lions, are exceedingly characteristic of the infancy 
of the gothic, which will be observed more extensively 
in the neighbouring cathedral of Salisbury ; the cast end 
of which is said to have been built after the model of 
Dc Lucy's Chapels. The great renovator of this ancient 
structure hero was William of Wykeham, who held 
the see from l.'lfifi to I tOI. This prelate durin*; 
the plenitude of his power seems to have breathed a 
new soul into this city of Ins diocese ; the stranger 
who lingers amid its anti(|nities n>cets his name at 
every turn, it seems written on each ancient stone, 
and his spirit yet breathes in many of its great insti- 
tutions. 

The nave of the Cathedral,— one of the grandest and 
most imposing in the kingdom, measuring ‘250 feet in 
length, and 85 feet in breadth, — is as far as the eye can 
see entirely his work. This is the old Saxon nave, — the 
same in which Queen Emma underwent the dreadful 
ordeal of fire; converted into a gothic one hy the 
genius of Wykeham. The arches which divide the 
grand central from the side aisles were planned in a 
double tier, as they are now seen in tlie remaining 
Saxon portion of the nave : those Wykeham con- 
verted into the present pointed arches, by turning the 
two into one, and giving them gotliic heads. The 
massive round pillars Avere at the same time encased 
by him in clustered columns ; which are however some- 
Avhat deficient in lightness, the same time that they 
miss the majesty of the huge shafts of the olden time. 
That this method of jirocceding Avas really adopted 
there can be no doubt, for portions of the ojd columns, 
and tAvo of the arches, rising one above the other, are 
still to be seen near the entrance to the elioir. These 
were originally hidden hy the screen, upon tlie removal 
of Avhich furllier back the defect was not remedied. 
In this noble-Iooking nave rise the chantries of several 
of the hisliops who contributed to the beautifying and 
building of tlie (Cathedral ; conspicuous among these 
for the delicacy of its tracery is that of Wykeham him- 
self. It is placed betAveen the fifth and sixth arches; 
and the reason Avhich determined its jiosition form not 
the least interesting of its associations. Here in the 
boyhood of Wykeham was an altar to the Virgin, at 
which a daily mass was performed, called Pikis* Mass, 
and which was much in repute from the celebrity of 
the priest of that name who attended it. Here the 
boy Wykeham used to pay his devotion, and here, 
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according to his will, his chapel and chantry were erected. 
The delicacy of this beautiful tomb is unequalled per- 
haps in the kingdom : it was erected first at that 
moment when gothic architecture had realised its rich- 
est point of embellishment, and before it got clogged 
and distorted in the reign of Henry VII. The effigy 
of Wykeham, robed as abisho]), with mitre and crosier, 
sleeps its rnarl)lc sleep upon his tomb, whilst three 
figures at bis feet kneel in tlie attitude of prayer, and 
represent the three monks chosen weekly of old to 
})ray I’oi his soul. And here the charity-boys of the 
cli.Mpel in the ancient time used to sing every night the 
antln m Salvi Re()ina^ in honour of the Virgin ; all is 
silent now, where i!ie silver voices were once appointed 
to he heard “ for ever !” and the tapers of the mid- 
nijht nia-s no longer make darkness visible in this 
mysterious nave; hut tlie memory of the good old man 
still is kept alive hy those his bounty has provided for, 
and bis tomb lias lately been most beautifully revived 
by liie antlioiities of New Cm liege, Oxford. Upon 
bis t(*mb, eiignived in black letters, is the following 
epitaph : j 

Here, overthrown hy death, lies William surnaincd Wyke- 
hain, 

lie WHS bi^ll<)p of this ehureh, wliieli he repaired ; 
lie was nnhouiided in his hospitality, as the rich and poor 
can alike prove : 

lie W'as an alilc ])olitieiaii, and a councillor of the slate ; 

by the eidlegcs w hieh he founded his piety is made known ; 

The first of which is at Oxford, ami the seeond at. Winehester ; 

You who hehiihl this tomb eea.se nut to pray 

'rhat for Mich groat nierits he may enjoy everlasting life.** 

Near to tiiis choir is another splendid cdiantry, some- 
what .similar to that of Wykeliam’s, in which repose 
t!ie rcmaiii.s of bishop Ediiigton. In the east ai.slc of 
the south transept, there is a tomb that all Pbiglishmcn 
will look upon with interest — it is that of Mr. Isaac 
Walton, who was buried here in 1083. The choir is 
cntoreil through a rather paltry screen, designed in the 
bad taste of the early part of the century. When the 
stranger enters the choir, lie is at once struck with the 
beauty of the stalls, carved in dark Norway oak, in all 
tin* quaint and elaborate .style of the fourteenth century. 
The ciioir is divided from the side aisles by two ricbly- 
wiMnigbt screens, wdiich W'cre suppof-t’il to have been 
erected by Bishop Fox in on the top of which, at 

regular intervals, tlie eye is attracted by a number of 
chests of carved wood, richly painted and gilt, and 
surmounted with crowns. Tlicse wx* are informed con- 
tain the remains of Saxon kings, prelates, and other 
distinguished persons of the Cathedral. In the first 
mortuary ciiest, on the south side from the altar screen, 
there is inscribed as follow's : * 

“ King Kdred died, a.d. 955 . — In this tomb rests 
jilous King Edrcd, who nobly governed tlic country of 
the Britons.** 

On the second chest ; 

“ King Edmund died, a.d Edmund, wdiom this 

chest contains, and who swayed the royal sceptre while 
his father was living, do thou, O Christ, receive.*’ 


On the third chest, we find the follow'ing : 

In this, and the other chest opposite, are the 
remaining bones of Canute and Rufus, Kings, of 
Emttia, Queen, and of Wyna and Alwyn, Bishops.’* 

And on the opjiosite side, we find the following : 

In this chest, in the year of our Lord 1661, w'erc 
promiscuously laid together the bones of princes and 
prelates, which had been scattered about with sacri- 
legoiis barbarity in the year of our Lord 1642.’* 

The first chest on the north side has a similar inscrip- 
tion to the last; on the second chest, we find : 

“ King Kenulph died, a.d. 714. King Egbert died, 

A.n. 837.” 

•• Here King Egbert rests with Kipg Ki nulph. Each 
of ihem bestowed upon us munificent gifts.” 

The third chest goes still further back into anti- 
quity : 

“ King Kcnegals died, a.d. 641; King Adulphns j 

died, 8.57.” I 

“ In ibis chest lie together tlie bones of Kenegals a:ul j 
Adulpbus ; the first w'as the founder, the second the | 
benefactor of this church.** I 

From these inscriptions it would appear that Win- | 
Chester Cathedral is rich in the remains of our Saxon | 
kings. A very considerable doubt arose, a few ye.'irs j 
since, however, wdiethcr all this royal dust was quite 
authentic; the contents of the chests, upon being 
opened, exhibiting anything but the due proportion 
of royal corpses. Tims, one chest would contain half 
a dozen thigh-bones; another bearing the inseription 
of one king, would have a couple of skulls; a third, 
inscribed with the name of two or three kings and 
bishops, would be entirely deficient in craiiinms. In 
short they were found to be the depositories of a collec- 
tion of bones, out of which it would have been ludi- 
crous to attempt the construction of the duQ amount 
of skeletons. This disorder, perhaps, arose, however, 
from the outrages committed during the great civil war, 
when w’c are informed the troops of Cromwell broke 
open these tombs, and threw the bones at ilic stained- 
glass windows. ’J’liey might have hccn collected 
afterwards, — as we find indeed hy one of tlie in- 
scriptions that some of them were, — and thrown pro- 
miscuously into the chests. The number of skulls i 
does exactly tally with the names iiiscrihed on tl|g 
chests; so that after all we might be doing injustice to 
these remains in doubting that they arc more than | 
ordinary dust. The great arch itectu nil feature of the j 
choir is the magnificent altar-screen ; the most beauti- ' 
fill specimen of tabernacle-work, undoubtedly, to h<; 
found in a similar structure in England. It rises to a 
great height, and contains within the nidst intricate 
lace- work a vast number of richly- canopied niches, 
which, before the Reformation, were filled with the 
statues of the saints, the larger portion o^ them 
wrought in silver. The efFectof this altar-screen, when 
thus viewed from the entrance of the choir, nftist have 
been superb indeed, and even now that the naked frame- 
work alone remains, the i-mpression created in the mind 
is almost magical. We cannot help here remarking 
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one feature in the roof of ttie choir ivhich exhibit:} 
very had taste ; the boss€*s, at the intersections of the 
ribs, are ])ainted in the brightest colours. We shall be 
told, no doubt, that this is but a restoration of the an- 
cient decorations ; but it should he rciucnibcred that of 
old, every portion of the cathedral wma brilliant with 
colour, and, on great occasions, tine nave itself Avas 
hung with gorgeous eiMbroiihry, the hooks for the sns- 
pension of wliich arc still visible in the pillars. At 
such a time the picking out in positive colour of iso- 
lated portions of the roof, was «)iily giving a repetition 
of the prevailing hues. Now, however, that the house- 
painter, with his Avhitewash-brusli, is the decorating 
artist, th.ese patches of r»?(l, and blue, and gold, appear 
patchy, and t.iwdry, in the extrtMuc. The east window, 
over the altar-screen, is the only perfect speciiuen of 
the ancient staiiud-glass of the cathedral. Jt was 
taken out and hidden from tlic ieoneelasts during the 
civil wars. 

In the area leading to the liigh altar is the tomb of 
William Rufus ; the remains from \vl»ich however were 
removed to the mortuary-chest. Richard, the second 
son of the Conq\ieror, also lies near here. In the 
north and south aisles, which lie on eacli side of the 
choir, there are two sanctuary-clia[jels, which the 
visitors should not overlook. In tlie southern aisle 
we have that of Bishop p^ox, the Founder of Corptis 
Christi College, Oxford. In the northern aisle is the 
elunitry of Bishop Oardiner. Proceeding further east- 
ward we come to the presbytery — the ])ortiou of the 
cathedral built by Godfrey de Lucy, in l‘iOO, and oiu* 
of the most beautiful j)ortioiis of the fabric. In this 
space are two e^cquisile (diapels, those of Caidinal 
Beaufort and Bishop Wayndete. The chantry of the 
former has been much mutilated ; but the efllgy of the 
Cardinal, the comph ter of the restorations of Wyke- 
ham, and the re-founder of the Hospital of St. Cross, 
still Tests on the tomb in the red dress and hat repre- 
senting his spiritual dignity. Bishop Waynllete’s 
chantry exhibits the most beautiful cluipel in the Cathe- 
dral ; it has lately been ivston-d with great care. In 
the presbytery we find a grave-stone nearly twelve 
feet in Jeiiglh, which was once supposed to have 
eowred the remains of Saint Swithin ; hut it has since, 
with more appearance of truth, l)een considered to 
(n-long to Prior Silkstede. Near this loud) is the 
“ Holy Hole,” — the entrance in a stone staircase, which 
once led down into the western crypt. It is so called 
because it contained the hones of sacred ])ersons. 
Walking still father eastward, we at length come to 
the extreme end of the cathedral, or the l^ady Chapel, 
prolonged beyond the chapels on eitlier side of it for a 
distance of twenty-five feet. I’liis Cha])el w'as dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary ; and here Queen Mary was 
married to Philip of Spain. The walls are adorned 
with fresco paintings, representing the miracles 
Avrqught ^y the Virgin, and wldch have, by great good 
fortune, escaped the activity of the whitewasher. Ihis 
was the last addition to the Cathedral, and was made 
by Priors Hunton and Silkstede. The manner in 


which the Cathedral has been lengthened by successive 
additions is a very striking feature in the fabric, espe- 
cially when viewed from the outside. The entire 
length eastw'ard, from the high altar \)eing no less than 
1(50 feet. 

Viewed from the outside, the Cathedral is cmtircly 
wanting in that grand pyramidal form of composition 
wliicli marks the gothic. But to the urcliitectural 
student it affords an inttMise feast, Kvery style, from 
the Saxon to the latest gothic, is plainly written 
upon its walls. At the extreme cast the l.ady 
Chapel tells of the over-elaborate emhellishmeiit 
whieli preceded the fall of gothic architecture. In 
the Presbytery wc have, contr.i‘;te(l witli it side 
by 'sMe, the exquisite proportions vvhi.li mailicl 
the style when in its full vigour and biauty at 
the eommencement of the thirteenth eenlury. Still 
further on we find in the windows of the inulh transept 
old Saxon arches mingled with those in the pointed 
style, iind in the centre of the building the Norman 
tower, massive without being rude, carefully finished, 
and yet bold in its outline ; beyond this again we have 
the immense na\e with ilie western enlranee erected at 
a time when the 'ruclor style was just begin niir.; to 
lavish its fatal blandishments on the steiuer ami |ium i 
forms tliat obtained of old. The most striking featun* 
of the building on the outside is its length, being from 
east to west 515 feet long. At an early peiiod the 
monastery entirily covereil up the southern si«l(' of the 
Cathedral, and consequently buttresses and pinnacles 
were not here needed. Upon the destruction of the ad- 
joining buildings, however, the required additions were 
not made, and the north side CDUsetpiently. has a very 
unfinished appearance. "J’he Chapter House, in which 
King John n*signed the sovereignty of the kingdom 
into the hands of the people, and Avas absolved from 
the fearful senleiiee pronounced against him, w’as demo- 
lished by Bishop Horne, the first Protestant prelate of 
the see ; who aha: destroyed the cdoiaters and other por- 
tions of the monastery in 15(i;5. 

Proceeding towards the eIo:-c of the south- AA'cst cor- 
ner Ave come ujiori a curious anagram, upon one of the 
buttresses, and a little further on another, both of uliieh 
were placed there to commemorate the ojiening up of 
a new' communication between the close and the city, 
'fhe fir>t anagram stands thus : 
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AMBULA 


Which means — That w'ay thou who comest to pray, this 
way thou w'ho art pursuing thy business, walk. 
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The second thus ; 

CESSIT COMMUNI PROPRIUM JANI PERGITE 
QUA FAS— 1632. 
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A\]ucU is intiM-preted thus: — Private property has 
yielded to public utility : proceed now by the way 
that is opened to thee. That way leads to the choir ; 
this to the market. 

The buildings in the close still retain, in their 
broken and picturesque outlines, many remnants of the 
j old monastery. Gothic windows and doorways, incor- 
1 porated with the dingy brick walls of the houses of 
I the prebendaries, seem typical of the manner in which 

I certain remnants of the old Popish ritual and tradi- 

tion were blended by the Reformers in the new faith 
they founded, 
i 

I The Hospital of St. Cross. 

About a mile out of Winchester, situated amidst tlu* 
heuiitiful w’ater-meadows, lies the ancient Hospital of 
St. Cross, or St. Croix, which after the Cathedral forms 
the most interesting sight of Winchester and its neigh- 
bourhood. It is a strong feature in the human heart 
to look back and conjecture of the manners and customs 
of our ancestors, to endeavour to find out how peojde 
lived ages ago. The poetry of the past reigns more 
or less in every breast ; in very few people’s eyes is a 
newly-moulded brick as interesting an object as an old 
sculptured stone ; yet hearing the marks of the 
handiwork of man. This healthy feeling of deep in- 
terest in the past will find ample gratification in a visit 
to St. Cross. There you see not only the outward 
fabric, such as housed our forefathers seven hundred 
years ago, hut tlie very spirit and inward life of the 
place preserved amidst the progress of the nation 
like some “fly in amber.” 

This Hospital was founded in the early part of the 
thirteenth century — the period at which the majority 
of religious houses and charitable institutions sprung 
up — by Henry de Rlois, bishop of Winchester, and 
brother of King Stephen. It was originally founded 
for the support of “ thirteen poor men past their 
strength,” and it was provided that they should have 
lodging, clothing, and a daily allowance of whenten 
bre.nd, meat, and ale ; and it was also provided that a 
, hundred others, the poorest that could be found in the 
I city, of good character, should be dined in a common- 
hall, called ‘ The Hundred Mennes Hall,* with the right 
to carry away so much of their allowance as they could 
not consume. According to the foundation there was 
to be a master, a steward, four chaplains, thirteen 
j clerks, and seven choristers for the church. The inas- 
I ters, one after another, however, had so succeeded in 


absorbing the income of the charity by the time that 
Wykeham was appointed Bishop, that he was obliged 
to have recourse to the law to recover the alienated 
property. This property was then of the annual value 
of £400, — no inconsiderable sum in those days. A 
vast increase to this income was made by Cardinal 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, — wlio endowed it in 
1444, with land to the value of £r)00 yearly; at the 
same time appointing, that in addition to the existing 
number of persons in the establislunent, there should 
he maintained two priests, thirty-five brethren and 
three sisters to act as nurses to the sick of the commu- 
nity. To accommodate this large number of persons 
he almost rebuilt the Ho8])ital, giving to the enlarged 
building the beautiful title of Domus Eleemost/naria 
Nobilis Pattpet tails — or the Alms-House of Noble 
Poverty. 

Tile Hospital was fleeced of a considerable portion 
of its revenues by Henry VII I.‘; nevertheless, enough 
was left for the maintenance of thirteen brethren, a 
master, steward, and chaplain — the present estahlish- 
ment ; and the funds have within the last hundred years 
so raised in value, that the post of master has been a 
sinecure of considerable emolument. But more of this 
anon. 

' One fine summer day the writer of this, having Iieard 
much of this old Hospital, and of the horn of ale ;>nd 
manchet of fine bread doled out at the porter’s lodge to 
all poor travellers, determined to constitute himself of 
that class for once, and to make a pilgrimage thither 
for the purpose of ((Uairing tlie fine old .ale so hospitably 
provided for him,//Tc (f rHvhanje^ by the good Bishop 
de Blois. The entrance into the Hospital is through a 
small court, on one side of which lies the ‘Hundred 
.Mennes Hall,’ now turned into a hrewhoiise — on the 
other the stables, the further end being bounded by the 
great gateway, over which rises the tower, in which 
there is a statue of its builder, attired in his cardinal’s 
hat, and kneeling befoR^ tlie Holy (boss — the emblem 
which gives the Hospital its name. 

The imagination is given sometimes to run riot with 
us all ; and llic writer had been painting to himself the 
wa^thy 2 )orter standing at the gate, with the horn of 
nutty ale, ready to do the hospitalities of the place as 
a true brother of the fraternity mindful of his founder’s 
desire should do. He pictured the huge horn, Avith the 
rich October frothed and foaming, tendered w ith a wel- 
come hand, and the fine manchet of wheaten bread jdaeed 
on some oaken trencher ready to his lumd. He painted 
a little picture in his mind of almsgiving at the gate, 
and knocked at the porter’s lodge fully ex23ectiiig to 
find it realised. But, alas ! he found it a rapidly-dis- 
solving view, as the following curious colloquy with 
that functionary V j11 show — the writer being, for the 
nonce, the ‘ Poor I't wcllcr ;* 

Poor Traveller knocks at the porter’s lodge, and the 
door is 02 )encd by a thin, hungry-looking old man, in 
the dress of the fraternity — a black gown w^th a silver 
cross on the left shoulder. 

Poor Traveller^ smilingly, as in expectation of a 
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treat.— * You give away some ale and wheaten bread 
to travellers, do you not ? * 

Porter. — ‘ Please to come in. Sir— fine day, Sir ; it’s 
our own allowance as wc gives to gentlemen. Sir.’ 

Poor Traveller. — * Your own allowance ! wliy, I 
thought everyone had a right to demand ale and bread 
by virtue of the bequest of that very respectable old 
gentleman, the JJishop de Plois f ’ 

Porter. — ‘Oh yes. Sir; poor travellers, Irish 
such as them. Here’s what we give them, Sir' ^open* 
ing a draw'cr in a kitchen table, and displaying a hcfip 
of stale pieces of bread .and dirty-looking crusts.) 

Poor I'ravcller (quite satisfied about the bread.) — 
* But what of the ale ; surely you give everyone his 
horn of ale ? ’ 

Porter. — ‘ Oh yes. Sir ; there’s the ale,’ (pointing to 
a dirty little four-gallon cask in one corner of the room,) 
with the horns they drunk out of; * we never think of 
giving them to gentlemen' 

Poor thinks to himself, ‘Oh! come then, 

the right thing will come at last.* {Alouxl ) — ‘ Well^ 
what do you give to gentlemen?’ 

Porter, taking from i\ shelf a wretehed attempt at a 
gothic jug, such an one as is marked ‘ The last new 
pattern, in the cheap crockery-shops — pours out a 
good quarter of a pint into a dirty black horn ; then 
deliberjitcdy cuts a round olf a half-quartern loaf, and 
places it upon one of the new-fashioned platters. 

Poor Traveller, secung his refreshment before him, 
takes up the horn ami drains it. 

Porter (noting astonishment in his gnost’s face), 
apologetically — ‘We call it good small beer, Sir,* 

Poor Traveller, — ‘About the smallest T ever tasted,* 
Poor 'rravellcr, in the language of slang, thinks the 
whole thing a ‘ dead take-in,* and doggedly prepares 
to follow the Porter over the Church and Hospital. 

So much for the. writer’s own experience of the hos- 
pitalities of St. Cross ; who has only to add that, like 
most things that arc given away fur nothing, Bishop de 
Pilois’ trlass of ale was the dearest he ever tasted in his 
life. 

The principal court, which is entered from the gate- 
w’ay of the Porter’s-lofige, is occupied by a neatly-kept 
hnvn surrounded by flower beds, where the roses have 
bloomed for centuries, and age has never appeared. 
« '.tike north side is hounded by the iiia.ster’.s house and 
the Refectory ; on the eastern side runs the ambulatory 
for the use of the brethren in wet weather ; over this 
run the rooms once ocempied by the three nuns, and the 
Infirmary. On the western side are the abodes ot the 
brethren, each of whom has a distinct set of three 
chambers to himself; and tlie south is partially formed 
by the old Anglo-Norman church of St. Cross. An 
opening which now occurs in the court allows us a 
peep of the adjoining water-meadows, and the vene- 
rable old trees, which make a charming picture, framed- 
iu as it were by the old gray walls on either side. 

The Refcetory is a very interesting old room, as it 
exhibits a genuine specimen ol the dining-halls of such 
places in the olden time. The antique timber root 


the gallery from which the benediction w'as given of old 
before meals, and from which, on festive occasions, the 
stream of music used to issue — the very black jacks 
out of which the old fellows used to drink, are seen 
upon the ponderous side-table. The brethren no 
longer dine here daily as they used to do, being allowed 
to take their daily rations of one pound of meat, one 
loaf of bread, and three quarts of beer home to their 
own houses ; but on certain occasions they still dine 
here, and after their meal make merry round a raised 
hearth in the eeiitrc of tlie room; an extra allowance 
of beer being given for the occasion. 

The ‘ Nnnnes’ Chambers’ is a range of apartments 
anciently used as the Infirmary of tin* estal)lishmciit ; 
at the south end of those apartments is a window 
which opens dircetly into the church — so that wdieii it 
was opened, the sick lying in iluir Ix'ds might listen to 
the service when it was going forw'ard. 

The most interesting portion of the establishment, 
in an architectural sense, is the eliurcli, linilt in the 
reign of SU plu ii, whicli exhibits some admiiahle speci- 
mens of Anglo-Norman architecture, 'fliis structure, 
which is of lU) ineonsiderahle size, being ItJO feet in 
length by 120 feet in widtlj, is hnilt in tlui form of a 
cross willi a stately towi r rising in the centre, w’hieh is 
open to a considerable In ight ai)ov(* the vaulting of tlie 
nave, .'ind which serves as a lantern to the choir, in the 
same manner that the tower in Winchester (’atlicdral 
is supposed to have d(nie. 

Those who wish to study the Anglo-Norman style, 
could not do heller than ])ay a visit to this very curious 
and interesting old church. The jiouderous pillars, 
with their capitals and arclies ornamented with the 
chevron, the wavy, the indented, and other r)rnaments 
in very jierfecL prcscTvalioii, pr(‘senL us with an ex- 
cellent specimen of the I'cclesiastical architecture of 
the early part of the twelfth century. Here and there 
gothic ineroaehmenls have taken ])laee, showing the 
manner in whicli those wlio have restored it from time 
to time ad()]>ted tin* style of architecture prevalent in 
their day. The choir is floored, as arc also some part of 
the church, w ith glazed tiles, some of them ornamented 
with Saxon enilileins, and here and there one is seen 
hearing the words, “ Have inyride;” intended doubtless 
to call back the wandering minds of the brethren to holy 
thonghrs. There are some ancient tombs in the church 
of the masttns of the establishineut. 

'rhe whole hospital presents, perhaps, the most 
perfect speciiueii of an ancient charitable institution to 
be found in the island. On some occasions the imagi- 
native mind might almost fancy that the tdd time was 
come again. To look in, for instance, upon this little 
fraternity, on the anniversary of the birtliday of the 
Founder, wdien collected round the ancient hearth of 
the Refectory, robed iii their long sable mantles oil 
which tlie silver crosses glitter in tlie liglit, ami drinking 
out of the huge black-jacks to the happy rest ol the 
hentTaclor, one would imagine himself living in the 
time of the early Henries. On such festivals, too, 
still more picturesque scenes arul remnants of ancient 
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hospitality arc going on in the court-yard. Here, on 
six particular eves of the year, doles of bread are 
given away to the crowds of poor, who on these occa- 
sions gather in the outer court, and when all the loaves 
of bread are gone, a halfpenny is given to every person 
who demands it, no matter how great might be the 
number. 

Although the successive masters have kept up, in so 
conscientious a manner the ancient customs of the 
hospital, they have not, most certainly, had the 
interests of the poor brethren so much at heart as 
their own. St. Cross, and the manner in which its 
funds have been administered, has been the “ frightful 
example ” of corrupt management in the mouths of 
reformers, ever since Cobbett so daringly exposed them 
— Government has at length determined to put the 
whole management on a new footing, and a Com- 
mission of Inquiry is now deliberating upon the best 
method of employing the funds, which the master and 
other officers have hitherto appropriated so largely to 
their own use. The last master, it is said, received no 
less a sum than £2,000 a year, for his perfectly sine- 
cure office, — and many of the poor brethren have had 
as much as £70 at a time, as their shares of the 
renewals of fines and leases of the hospital hands, 
divided amongst them — so much have the revenues of 
the establishment increased of late years. Let us hope 
that with the thorough financial reform of St. Cross, 
the old customs may be kept up, and that the porter 
might no longer be allowed to make the Founder’s 
bequest to all poor travellers a source of profit to 
himself. 

We can return to Winchester by way of the water- 
meadows, and the clear river Itchen, which gives 
fertility to the narrow valley that runs through the vast 
down-country which surrounds us on either side. 
Some one has said, and very beautifully too, that the 
scenery in the midst of which it is situate “ is a spot 
at once full of a melancholy charm, — of a sad, yet old 
English beauty.” This is a criticism which would 
apply to the neighbourhoods of most ancient establish- 
ments devoted to the purposes of religion, or education ; 
but it could never be better applied than to the water- 
meadows of St. Cross with its ok! elms, giving a 
grateful and solemn shade ; and St. Catherine’s Hill 
rising close at hand like a green cone, crowmed with 
a coronet of five trees. The sad spirit of the past 
seems to pervade the landscape, and to harmonize with 
the thoughts which the gray old pile it nurses in its 
bosom calls up in the human heart. 

Pursuing our road by the side of the water, we 
speedily reach the gateway of St. Mary’s College, — one 
of the great scholastic establishments of the country, 
founded by Wykehain. As we are about to enter, we 
see above us the statue of St. Mary, with the infant 
Jesus, — a group we meet with more than once in the 
building. Wykeham dedicated the building to the 
Hlessod Virgin, his chosen patroness. The college of 
St. Mary’s, consists of four courts, surrounded with the 
different offices belonging to the establishment. On 


entering the first court, which is bounded by the resi- 
dence of the Warden and several outbuildings, we see 
before us a second gateway surmounted by a lofty 
tower, adorned with statues of the Virgin, the angel 
Gabriel, and the Founder. On passing beneath this 
second gateway, we come at once upon the chapel, the 
hall, and the dormitories. The chapel has a lofty 
tower which contains a fine peal of hells, but they arc 
never rung on account of the vibration affecting the 
masonry. The interior of the chapel is solemn Jind 
beautiful, and the grand east window, which has 
[ recently been restored, is a pictorial representation of 
I the genealogy of our Saviour. There is much exqui- 
site carving, by the liands of Grinlin Gibbons, we 
believe, near the altar, which is, however, of a charac- 
ter and design which renders it quite out of place in a 
Christian temple. Among the monuments are several 
touching inscriptions to the memory of the scholars who 
have died whilst on the Foundation. Passing into the 
cloisters, which adjoin the chapel, we tread again upon 
the graves of those who perished, as it were, upon the very 
threshold of life. The walls and pillars of the old arcades 
are carved with the initials and names of the boys wiio 
liavc for centuries made it echo with their footsteps ; 
and many of whom, in after years, wTote their names on 
the still more enduring pages of history. On one pillar 
the name of Kenn (afterwards Bishop) is pointed out by 
the porter with no little pride. Pious sentences are also 
carved here and there with a care which seems to indi- 
cate that the youthful chiscicr’s heart was in the task, 
la the centre of the cloister is a small chapel, for- 
merly used as a mortuary chapel, which has for a long 
time been occupied as a library, and contains a valuable 
collection of books, and some curious illustrated manu- 
scripts. The Refectory Hall, which adjoins the chapel, 
wears a very conventual appearance ; — its lofty roof, 
richly covered and supported w’ith oaken timber-work, 
and its noble dimensions, are very striking. 

The Buttery Hatch is separated from it by a screen, 
and all the furniture and arrangements are the same as 
have existed there for centuries. During dinner the 
boys of tlie Foundation are waited upon by the poor 
fl(pholars, who receive an inferior education, and are 
afterwards apprenticed at the expense of the School. 
At the termination of the meal all the scraps are col- 
lected together, and given to a certain number of p(j«r ^ 
women, together with a handsome allowance of ale. 
The writer happened to witness the distribution of alms 
on the occasion of his visit to the College, and there 
seemed enough in each woman’s tin pan for two c: 
three days’ supply, and the beer was excellent. These 
women do some little weeding in the Master’s garden 
for the food, and are therefore known as the * Weeders.* 

On the stairs which lead to the kitchen, we see the 
singular painting called * The Trusty Servant,’ a figure 
habited in the Windsor uniform, with the extremities 
of an ass, a deer, and a hog. The inscription which 
accompanies this Hircocervus is as follows: 

A trusty servant’s portrait would you see. 

This eniblciiiatic figure well survey. 
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The porker’s suoiit not nice in <liet shows ; 

The padlock shut, no secret he’ll disclose ; 

Patient, the iiss his master’s rage will bear ; 

Swiftness in errand the stag’s feet declare. 

Loaden his left hand, apt to labour saith ; 

The vest his neatness ; open hand his faith : 

Girt with his sword, his shield n])on his arm. 

Himself and master he’ll protect from Inu-m,” 

A portrait which we shoiild wish to see painted out, as 
it seems to us to he replete wdth had taste, to say the 
least of it. The dormitories, which lie on the eastern 
side of the second court, are very interesting. As we 
pass along we can peep into them through the oj)eii 
windows ; eaeli boy has his little bed, liis desk, and a 
book-case, and little inscriptions incentive to good 
conduct and diligence are scattered everywhere on the 
walls. The College authorities, seemingly in despair, 
have given up the attempt to suppress tjm cutting of 
names and dates on the walls, and have very judiciously 
accepted the practice as a fact, entrusting the inserip- 
tiuns, how'ever, to the hand of some regular painter ; 
and boys’ names are now to be seen lining the M'alls 
like those to be found on the doorways of lawyers’ 
oflices, — a plan, we should say, from its formality, wxdl 
calculated to suppress the practice altogether. The 
boys all sleep on iron bedsteads ; until very lately, 
however, they were of wood, constructed iu the rudest 
fashion, and furnished with a little ledge or canopy 
just over the head of the sleeper, to save his sconce 
from the hoots and other missiles that used to fly 
about rather unceremoniously at nigbtlinn?. 

The School-room is situated in the lourth court, and 
is comparatively a modern building, li/iviiig been erected 
in 1092, by the AVykehamites who had previously 
received their education in the College, It is a plain 
and rather ugly brick building, adorned with a statue 
in metal of Wykehain, modelled by tlu? statuary 
Cibber. This room is 90 feet by JIO, and the roof is 
adorned with the arms of many of the benefactors. On 
the east end is inscribed a table of the scholastie 
laws, some of which are singular enough. Thus : 

“ In tlie Church Worship God. Say your prayers 
with a pious all’eetiou of mind. Let not your eyes 
wander about. Keep silence. Read nothing profane. 

In the School Let each one be diligent in his 
^0tadies. Let him repeat his lesson in a low tone to 
himself, but in a clear tone to his master. T^et no one 
give disturbance to his neighbour. Take care to spdl 
your theme right, 

“In the Court: — Let no one throw stones or halls 
against the windows. Let not the buildiiig be defaced 
with writing or carving upon it. Let no one approach 
the master with his head covered, or without a com- 
panion, 

“ In the Chambers :—Let cleanliness be attended to. 
Let each one study in the evening, and let silence 
prevail in the night. 

“ T'l thc^town, going on the Hill *• — Let the scholars 
walk in pairs. Let them behave with perfect modesty. 
Let them move their hats to their masters, and other respect- 


able persons. Let decency regulate your countenance, 
your motions, and your gait. liCt no one on the hill 
go beyond the prescribed limits.” 

The going on the hill requires some explanation. 
When Wykeham founded the college, having a lively 
regard for the health of the scholars, he ordered that 
they should go St. Catherine’s Hill a certain number of 
times in the week for exercise ; which they do to this 
time, and the whole seventy hoys run wild up the 
steep ascent every other day. 

At the opposite extremity of the school-room are 
the following emblems and inscriptions : 


Aut Disco A Mitre ami Crosier ...Tlie rewaid nf learning 


Aut Dlacede 


Manet Sors 
Tortia Civai 


/ An Iiik-Inirii 

I A (MSI! or Mattu'inati- 
' i cal i nst runii’Mts, and 
V. a Sword 

I A Scourge 


I riie cmblcuKoMfioKc vvluxicpart 
and clinoHc a i i' i1 or military 

I lift-. 

I’l ln' Idt of fljdso wlu) win qualify 
\ them i i\ Inr Tii'ither. 


Each scholar has a little bench beside him, not un- 
like a cobbler’s bench, on which liis books and school 
implements are placed ; and, unlike other schools, the 
tasks are learnt during scliooMiours. The boys on the 
Konndation arc seventy in number ; and out of these 
two of them, of the Founder’s kin, are, if qualified, 
elected to exhibitions of New College, 0x11)1(1, — and 
others of the age of eighteen or nineteen, who have 
distinguished themselves, are nominated candidates for 
other scholarships. The College is siibst rvient to the 
Warden and Fellows of New College, both in govern- 
ment and discipline ; and visitors from among llnnn come 
io St. Mary's every year, listen to complaints, and elect 
the scholars. After these oflices arc completed, the vaca- 
tion commences ; the celel)rat(*d song of *DuIee Doinum* 
being sung in the evening, by the boys in the court and 
school-room of the college. A band accompanies the 
happy choristers ; and the effect j)roduced by llic col- 
lection of glad voices singing this glad old song, is very 
beautiful. The following is a translation of the “ Dulce 
Domum 

“ Sing a sweet melodious measure. 

Waft enchanting lays around ; 

Home ! a theme replete with pleasure ! 

Home a grateful theme resound ! 

Chorus. 

Home, sweet home ! an ample treasure ! 

Home, with ev(‘ry blessing crown’d ! 

Home, i)crpelual scene of ])h'asure! 

Home, a noble stridii resound ! 

Lo the joyful hour advances. 

Happy season of delight ; 

Festal songs and festal dances 

All our tedious toils requite. 

Horne, sweet home, &c. 

Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 

Leave thy task so hard to bear ; 

T.cave thy labour, ease returning ; 

Leave my bosom, oh my care. 

IJonic, sweet home, 5fC. 
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I See tbe year, the meadow imiling, 

Let us then a smile display ; 

Eural sports our pain bej^uiUngy 
Rural pastimes call away. 

ITome, sweet home, &:r. 

Now the swallow seeks her dweliing* 

And no longer loves to roam ; 

Her example thus impelling. 

Let us seek our native home. 

Home, sweet home, &c. 

L(‘t our men and steeds asstnnhlo. 

Panting for the wide champaign ; 

Let the ground beneath ns tremble. 

While we scour along the plain. 

Homo, sweet home, &e. 

Oil, what ra])tures ! oh, what blisses ! 

When wc gain the lonely gate ; 

Mother's arms, and mother’s kisses, 

There our blest arrival wait. 

Home, sweet home, &e. 

Greet our household gods with singing; 

Send, O Lneifer, thy ray ; 

Why should light so slowly springing, 

All our promisM joy.s delay? 

Home, sweet home, &c. 

This celebrated school at the present time educates 
three classes of scholars; — those on the Foundation; 
those gentlemen who are not on the Foundation, and 
called commoners, who are educated in a contiguous 
building, immediately under the care of the head muster ; 
and the poor scholars, who receive a jdaiii education, 
and, as we have before stated, att<*nd upon the young 
gentlemen of the Foundation. There is no public 
school in the kingdom that has turned oUt better 
scholars than those of Wiiicliester, and ‘ a Winchesti'i* 
scholar' is a designation as well known as ‘an Eton 
hoy.' The discipline is certainly calculated to turn 
out able men, and the associations of the College and 
neighbourhood, to give that poetic tone to the mind 
which is its sweetest fiiiisli and ornament. 

The City of Winchesteu. 

The city of Winehe:.ter consists principally of one 
great thoroughfare, the High- street, which is terminated 
at one extremity by the west gale. A walk up this 
street gives the stranger a pretty good notion of the 
city itself, and of its more modern buildings. One of 
the features which instantly strikes liis atteiuioii is the 
Cross : wliieh is siipjiosed to have been erected in the 
reign of Henry VI., a short time after he had instituted 
the iraternity of the Holy Cross. It is stuck in an out-of- 
tUc-way corner of the street, and is forty-four feet high. 
It is composed of three tiers of gothic arelies, with cou- 
lined niches, originally adorned with statues ; only one 
of which at present remains, represrnling, as it is sup- 
posed, the ^'iriyr St. Laurence. Many years ago the 
Commissioners of Pavement sold this structure, and | 
were about to takciit down, but the citizens indig* 
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nantly drove the wurkipen away. Pruceeding up the 
High-street we come to a turning on the light, which 
leads us in front of the county gaol — a hand^omc 
building, which is however about to ho taken down, 
wo believe. The ground on which the building is 
erected is hallowed by being the burial-place of the 
immortal Alfred. Here used to sLand Hyde Abbey, 
the religious house built by the monks of Alfred’s 
Newan Mynstre, who removed here in the early part 
of ihe 13th century, bringing with them the remains of 
their immortal founder. After surviving many cala- 
mities, the fraternity was dissolved at the Reformation, 
and the abbey speedily became a heap of ruins. A 
barn, an arch or two, and a doorway, long since walled 
up with other buildings, arc all that remain of this once 
splendid abbey ; and it remains as a rejiroacU to the 
citizens that the only monument reared over the remains 
of Eiiglaud's^ greatest King is felon’s prison ! Let 
us hope that when once more the ground is cleared, 
means will be taken to mark, by some public testi- 
monial, the resting-place of Alfred. 

The west gate, which terminates the street, is a very 
interesting structure, and is the only remaining portion 
of the fortress erected by William the Conqueror. The 
tower wdiich surmounts the gateway is built in tlie 
Norman style; but here, as in every other place, 
the hand of Wykeliam is said to be recognised — the 
old n>und- headed wind(>w.s have been replaced by 
pointed Ciothie ones, very similar to Lliose in the nave 
of the Cathedral. The Tower is> now used as the Cor- 
pontion muniment-rooin. ('lose at hand is the County 
Hall — onee the clnqiel of the eu^lle, eri'ckd in the reign 
' of King StepluMi, J’he interior is divided into three 
aisles, by double rows of clustered eolunms. Its pro- 
I portions — which were originally good, it being 110 feet 
* in length hy 55 feet in breadth — are now destroyed by 
! tlie partitions wliicli have been made at eacji end, in 
; order to form the Assize Court for the eonnty. The 
most interesting feature in llu; hall i.i the table sus- 
pended over the judge's-seat in tlie Nisi l^rius Court. 
This table was for a long lime believed to be the 
celebrated Round Table of King Arthur, and some 
; historians have gone so far as to say that Winchester 
: wA the head-quarters of that redoubtable king and 
: his band of knights. The table itself is a curious one, | 
and is adorned with a full-length portrait of t hat 
monarcdi, and the names of his twenty-four knigfit?*’ 
are iii.scribed around it. It is now su]>posed that the 
table belonged to King Stephen, upon wdiat authority 
wx* do not know*. Another curious relic of the past 
is the celebrated Winchester measure, which is still 
preserved in the old hall. 

The vast brick building called the King’s House, and 
which was to have formed the centre portion of the 
palace Wren commenced for Charles 11.-, is contiguous 
to the County Hall. It is built upon the .site of the 
old castle, demolished by Cromwell ; and its elevation 
conmiunds a grand view^ of the city, \^diich .slopes 
gradually towards the river Itclicn at the other end of 
the town, 
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